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PREFACE. 


The  object  of  the  vriter  of  the  present  work  has  been  twofold  ; 
first,  to  lay  before  the  Naturalist  a  complete  view  of  the  organisa- 
tion and  phystologioal  relations  of  every  class  of  living  beings  ; 
and,  secondly,  to  offer  to  the  Anatomical  Stndent  a  succinct 
account  of  the  structure  and  development  of  the  vital  organs 
tliToi^b  all  the  modlEcationa  they  present  in  the  long  series  of 
the  animal  creation. 

Snch  were  the  intentions  of  the  Author,  as  announced  at  the 
commencement  of  his  undertaking;  and  the  reception  the  first 
edition  received  at  the  hands  of  the  public  has  been  such  as 
to  afford  gratifying  proof  that  his  efforts  to  facilitate  the  progress 
of  the  cultivators  of  a  science,  the  importance  of  which  ia  becoming 
every  day  more  conspicuous,  have  not  been  nnsuocessful. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  preceding  edition,  however,  great 
and  important  advances  have  been  made  in  our  knowledge :  many 
and  eainest  have  been  the  labourers  in  this  enticing  field,  and 
proportionately  encouraging  have  been  the  results.  The  inde- 
fatigable industry  of  Professor  Oweo,  conspicuous  in  every  de- 
partment of  our  science,  has,  by  his  invaluable  analysis  of  the 
vertebrate  skeleton,  not  only  re-modelled  the  nomenclature  of  the 
osteologist,  but  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Geological  Student  a 
light  wherewith  to  gnide  his  steps  amid  the  darkness  of  departed 
worlds.  The  improvements  in  oui  microscopes,  and  the  zeal  of 
our  microscopists,  have  much  advanced  our  knowledge  of  the  In- 
fosoriat  organisms.  The  researches  of  Van  Beneden  and  Sicbold 
relative  lo  the  embryogeny  of  parasitic  worms  open  before  us  a 
new  field  of  research ;  while  the  observations  of  Steenstrup,  Dalyell, 
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and  Agassiz,  on  the  "  alternations  of  generation  "  among  tlie  Hy- 
driform  Folypa  and  Aca]ephEB,  promiae  results  of  the  utniosi 
interest  to  the  Naturalist. 

The  discoveries  of  Milne  Edwards  have  importantly  increased 
our  information  concerning  the  organisation  of  the  Molluaca  as 
veil  aa  of  the  Aloyonoid  Polyps,  and  those  of  Miiller,  revealing 
the  metamorphoses  of  the  Echinodermata,  add  new  lustre  to  a 
name  already  so  distinguished  in  science. 

To  particularise  our  own  countrymen  and  fellow-labourers,  whose 
names  give  value  to  the  following  pages,  would  be  an  invidious 
task ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Author  has  endeavoured,  to  the 
best  of  bis  ability,  to  keep  pace  with  their  diligence  and  onward 
progresa,  so  as  adequately  to  record  and  scknowledge  their  con- 
tributions to  the  general  stock  of  scientific  lore. 

To  Mr.  Van  Voorst,  the  liberal  Publisher  of  the  present  volume, 
the  Author  cannot  but  offer  his  best  thanks;  the  numerous  and 
costly  illustrations  tliat  adorn  the  work  speak  for  themselves, 
while  his  endeavours  to  publish  it  at  s  price  placing  it  within 
the  reach  of  every  student,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  extensively  ap- 
preciated. 
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A  GENERAL  OUTLINE 


THE    ANIMAL    KINGDOM. 


ON  CLASSIFICATION. 

().)  Froii  the  earliest  periods  to  the  present  time,  the  great  de- 
sideratum  in  Zoologj  has  boen  the  establishment  of  some  IbndameDtal 
system  of  arrangement,  vrhich,  being  uDiTersal  in  its  application,  should 
distribute  the  countless  beings  surrounding  us  into  natural  groups  or 
divisions,  such  as  might  be  subdivided  into  classes,  orders,  and  genera, 
by  obvious  differences  of  structure  in  the  tribes  composing  them,  and 
thus  enable  the  Zoolc^t  at  once  to  indicate  the  position  which  any 
unknown  animal  ought  to  occupy  in  the  scale  of  existence,  and  its 
relations  with  other  creatures. 

(2.)  Aristotle,  the  father  of  our  science,  was  the  first  who  attempted 
a  scientific  division  of  the  animal  world;*  the  outlines  of  bis  system 
were  rude  in  proportion  to  tbe  necessarily  limited  knowledge  at  his 
disposal,  although  his  eiTorts  were  gigantic,  and  still  excite  our  warmest 
admiration.  This  acute  observer  admitted  but  two  great  sections,  in 
one  or  other  of  which  all  known  beings  were  included,  the  highest 
comprehending  creatures  possessed  of  blood  (t.  s.  red  blood),  corre- 
sponding to  the  wrttbrata  of  modem  authors ;  the  lowest  embracing 
animels  which  in  his  riew  were  exsangueous,  or  provided  with  a  colour- 
less Baid  instead  of  blood,  and  corresponding  to  the  imiertebrata  of 
more  recent  Zoologists.t 

(3.)  Linnteus,  like  Aristotle,  selected  the  drculatory  system  as  the 
foundation  of  bis  arrangement,;  dividing  the  animal  creation  into  three 
great  sections,  characterized  as  follows  i — 

■  IlHlorin  Aninulimn. 
MrM  trri  r'Uim  trrm  t  rirfirHit,    rk  t  tnu/tit,   Jti  /liXirrm  if)  tfH  h!   rit 

t  Sjilmui  Natane,  Vindobontc,  1767.    ThirlceDlb  Edition. 
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I.  Animals  posaesBed  of  tcarm  red  blood,  and  provided  nith  a  heart 
containing  four  compartments,  »iz.  two  auricles  and  two  ventricles. 
Such  are  the  mammalia  and  birds. 

II.  Animals  with  red  cold  blood,  their  heart  consisting  of  hut  one 
auricle  and  one  ventricle,  as  he  believed  to  be  the  case  in  reptiles  and 
Juhes. 

III.  Animals  possessed  of  cold  white  sanies  instead  of  blood,  having 
a  heart  consisting  of  a  single  cavity,  which  ho  designates  an  aaricle ; 
under  this  head  be  includes  insects  and  all  other  invertebrate  animals, 
to  which  latter  be  gives  the  general  name  of  vermes,  worms. 

We  shall  not  in  this  place  comment  upon  the  want  of  anatomical 
knowledge  conspicuous  in  the  above  definitions,  or  the  insufficient  data 
afforded  by  them  for  the  purposes  of  Zoology.  The  apparatus  of  cir- 
culation, being  a  system  of  secondary  importance  in  the  animal  economy, 
was  soon  found  to  be  too  variable  in  its  arrangement  to  warrant  its 
being  made  the  basis  of  zoological  classification,  and  a  more  permanent 
criterion  was  eagerly  sought  after  to  supply  its  place. 

(4.)  Among  the  most  earnest  in  this  search  was  oar  distingnished 
countryman  John  Hunter,  who,  not  satisfied  with  the  results  obtained 
from  the  adoption  of  any  one  system,  seems  to  have  tried  all  the  more 
tiIaI  oi^ns,  tabulating  the  different  groups  of  animals  in  acccordance 
with  the  structure  of  their  apparatus  of  digestion,  of  their  hearts,  of 
their  organs  of  respiration,  of  their  generative  organs,  and  of  their 
nervons  system,  balancing  the  relative  importance  of  each,  and  sketch- 
ing out  with  a  master  hand  the  outlines  of  that  arrangement  since 
adopted  as  the  most  natural  and  satisfactory.* 

The  result  of  the  labours  of  this  illustrious  man  cannot  hut  be  of 
deep  interest  to  the  zoological  student,  and  accordingly  an  epitome  of 
his  ideas  upon  the  present  subject  is  here  concisely  given. 

The  apparatus  of  digestion  appears  to  be  among  the  least  efficient 
for  the  purpose  of  a  natural  division;  as  the  separation  of  animals  into 
such  as  have  a  simple  digestive  cavity,  receiving  and  expelling  its 
contents  by  the  same  orifice,  and  such  as  have  an  aperture  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal  distinct  from  that  by 
which  food  is  taken  into  the  stomach,  is  by  no  means  of  practical 
utility,  although  this  circumstance,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  has 
been  much  insisted  upon. 

Hunter's  armngement  of  the  animal  kingdom  in  conformity  with  the 
structure  of  the  heart,  was  a  great  improvement  upon  that  of  Linnteus, 
founded  npon  the  same  basis.  He  divides  in  this  manner  all  animals 
into  five  groups. 

•  DettriptWe  nnd  Uluitnited  Catalogue  of  the  Phjiiological  tKiia  of  ComparatiTe 
Andtoray,  contained  in  ibe  Mii»eum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeont  in  London.— 
VoL  iii.  part  i.  1R35. 
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I.  Grestores  whose  hearts  are  divided  into  fourcavitiefl — MammaUa 
tnd  Birdt. 

II.  Those  having  a  heart  consisting  of  three  cavities — RtptUta  and 
Amphibia.* 

III.  Animals  possessing  a  heart  vrith  two  cavities — Fi>h«$  and  mOst 
Molluaea, 

IV.  Animals  whose  heart  consists  of  a  single  cavity — Articulated 
Animals. 

V.  Creatures  in  which  the  functions  both  of  stomach  and  heart  are 
performed  b;  the  same  organ,  as  in  Medxum. 

We  shall  pass  over  Hunter's  sketches  of  arrangements  founded  on 
the  respiratory  and  reproductive  organs,  as  offering  little  satisfactoiy  ; 
but  the  researches  of  this  profound  phyuologist  upon  the  employment 
of  the  nervous  system  for  the  purpose  of  zoological  distribution,  did 
mnch  to  approximate  a  more  natural  method  of  classification,  afterwards 
carried  out  with  important  results. 

(6.)  The  appearance  of  the  "Animal  Kingdom  distributed  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  organisation  "  of  Cuvier,  formed  a  new  and  important 
4ra  in  Zoology.  In  this  we  find  all  creatures  arranged  in  four  great 
divisions,  Vebtbbhaia,  Molldsoa,  Abtioulata,  and  Rasiata.  These 
divisions,  with  the  exception  of  tbo  first,  are  named  from  the  external 
appearance  of  the  creatures  composing  them,  nevertheless  the  three 
first  ATQ  defined  by  characteiB  exclusively  dravm  from  their  internal 
organisation,  the  arrangement  of  the  nervous  system  being  essentially 
the  primary  character  of  distinction,  and  have  been  found  to  be  strictly- 
natural;  whilst  the  last  division,  characterised  by  the  appellation  of 
Radiata,  in  the  formation  of  which  the  stmctnre  of  the  nervous  system 
has  been  allowed  to  give  place  in  importance  to  other  characters  of 
secondary  weight,  obviously  embraces  creatures  of  very  dissimilar  and 
incongruons  formation. 

(6.)  The  Vebtebbata  are  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  an  in- 
ternal nervous  centre  or  axis,  composed  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord, 
which  is  inclosed  in  an  osseous  or  cartilaginous  case,  and  placed  in  the 
median  plane  of  the  body,  giving  off  symmetrical  nerves,  which  are  dis- 
tributed to  alt  parts  of  tiie  system.  This  general  definition  indicates 
a  large  division  of  the  animal  world,  which,  by  secondary  characters 
drawn  from  the  structure  of  their  organs  of  respiration  and  circulation, 
is  separable  into  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  amphibia,  and  fishes. 

(7.)  The  UoLLUscA  have  a  nervous  system  constructed  upon  a  very  dif- 
ferent type,  and  do  not  possess  any  vertebral  column  or  articulated 
skeleton.  The  nervous  centres  consist  of  several  detached  masses 
placed  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  without  regularity  of  distribntion 

*  For  tbe  iniporUnt  di«overf  that  the  heart  oF  the  Amphibia  ii  dicided  into  three 
cavitte*,  initcsd  of  being  compoaed  of  i  single  auricle  uid  Tentricle,  ve  aie  indebted  to 
ProEeMot  OwoD. — Vide  ZodI,  Ttani.,  tdI.  i. 
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or  symmetrical  arrangement ;  and  the  entire  groupie  obvious);  natural, 
although  Cuvier  has  ranged  in  it  some  creatures  which,  in  the  struc- 
ture of  their  Dervoua  sjslem,  differ  essentially  from  those  comprised  in 
his  own  definition. 

(8,)  The  class  of  ArticdL4ted  Ahiuai^  ia  likewise  well  characterised 
by  the  nervous  syaLem,  which,  in  all  the  members  of  it,  is  composed  of 
a  double  series  of  ganglia  or  masses  of  neurine,  arranged  in  two 
parallel  linos  along  the  abdominal  surface  of  the  body,  united  by  com- 
mnnicating  cords,  and  from  which  nerves  are  gireo  off  to  the  different 
segmenla  of  which  the  body  consists. 

(9.)  But  the  fourth  division  of  Cuvier,  namely,  thai  of  Zoophytes  or 
Hadiatkd  Aniuai^,  is  confessedly  made  up  of  the  most  heterogeneous 
materials,  comprising  animals  differing  in  too  many  important  points 
to  admit  of  their  being  associated  in  the  same  group ;  and  the  etforU 
of  subsequent  Zoologists  have  been  mainly  directed  to  the  establish- 
ment of  something  like  order  in  this  chaotic  assemblage. 

(10.)  The  evident  relation  which  the  perfection  of  the  nervous  system 
bears  to  that  of  animal  structure,  and  the  success  of  Cuvier  in  select- 
ing this  as  the  great  point  of  distinction  in  the  establishment'  of  tHb 
higher  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  necessarily  led  succeeding 
naturalists  still  to  have  recourse  to  this  important  part  of  the  economy 
iu  making  a  further  subdivision  of  the  Badiata  of  Cuvier.  In  some  of 
the  radiated  forms,  indeed,  nervous  filaments  are  distinctly  visible,  and 
such  are  among  the  more  perfectly  organised  of  the  group  ;  these, 
therefore,  have  been  classed  by  themselves,  and  designated  by  Mr. 
Owen  the  Nematomeurose* division  of  the  animal  world;  while  those 
which  ere  apparently  without  the  least  trace  of  distinct  nervous  matter, 
have  been  formed  by  Mr.  Macieay  into  a  group  by  themselves,  to  which 
he  has  given  the  denomination  of  AcBiTA.f 

(11.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  nervous  matter  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  very  essence  oi  being  of  all  Creatures,  with  which  their 
sensations,  volition,  and  capability  of  action  are  inseparably  connected ; 
and  such  being  the  case,  it  is  a  legitimate  inference  that  the  capacities 
and  powers  of  the  several  tribes  are  in  immediate  relation  with  the  de- 
velopment and  perfection  of  this  supreme  part  of  their  oi^anisation, 
and  their  entire  structure  must  be  in  accordance  with  that  of  thd 
nervous  apparatus  which  they  possess.  The  nature  of  the  limbs  and 
external  members,  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  certain  senses,  the 
capability  of  locomotion,  and  the  means  of  procuring  food,  must  be  in 
strict  correspondence  with  the  powers  centred  in  the  nervous  masses  of 
the  body,  or  in  that  arrangement  of  nervoas  particles  which  represents 
or  replaces  them. 

(13.)  Granting  the  accuracy  of  the  above  view,  it  is  obvious,  that  if 


'  Ni^,  a  ihrMd  ;  Niu^jt.  a  nerve.  f  a,  priv.; 
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exactly  acquainted  with  the  structure  and  elaboratioD  of  the  i 
apparatus  in  any  apimat,  we  might  to  a  great  ratent  predicate  the 
most  importtiiit  points  in  ila  economy,  and  form  a  tolerably  correct 
estimate  of  its  powers  and  general  conformation.  But,  Unfortunately, 
such  knowledge  ia  not  always  at  oar  disposal ;  in  the  lower  forms  of 
the  animal  world  especially,  we  are  far  from  beiug  able  to  avail  our- 
selves of  Bucfa  a  guide,  and  it  will  probably  be  long  ere  our  improved 
means  of  research  permit  us  to  apply  U>  practice  the  views  which 
.Physiology  would  lead  ua  to  adopt. 

(13.)  The  grand  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  grounded  upon  the 
principal  varieties  in  the  arrangement  of  the  nerrous  system,  we  shall, 
however,  proceed  to  consider,  leaving  to  future  occasions  those  com- 
ments which  a  consideration  of  the  structure  of  particular  groups  will 
force  upon  our  notice. 


lat  Division.— AcsiTA*(MacIeay);  Cryptoneura  (Rudolphi),+  PrQU)Ma,\ 
Oozoa.% 

(14.)  In  animals  belonging  to  this  division,  no  nervous  filaments  or 
mas^B  have  been  discovered,  and  the  neurine  or  nervous  matter  is 
supposed  to  be  diffused  in  a  molecular  condition  through  the  body, 
mixed  op  with  the  gelatinous  parenchyma  of  which  they  consist. 
Possessing  no  brain  or  central  mass,  to  which  «temal  impressions 
can  be  transmitted,  or  nervoas  filaments  calculated  to  conduct  sensa- 
tions to  distant  points  of  the  system,  or  associate  muscular  movements, 
they  are  necessarily  incapable  of  possessing  those  organs  which  are 
dependent  upon  su(^  circumstances  ;  instruments  of  the  estemal  senses 
are  therefore  totally  wanting,  or  their  existence  at  least  is  extremely 
doubtfal ;  the  contractile  molecules  of  thek  bodies  are  not  as  yet 
aggregated  into  muscular  fibre.  The  alimentary  apparatus  consists  of 
canals  or  cavities,  permeating  the  parenchyma  of  the  body,  but  without 
distinct  walls,  as  in  the  higher  divisions,  where  it  fioat^  in  an  abdominal 
cavity.  The  vascular  system,  where  at  all  perceptible,  consists  of  re- 
ticnlat«  channels,  in  which  the  nutrient  fluids  move  by  a  kind  of 
eyeloiia.  Their  mode  of  reproduction  ia  likewise  conformable  to  the 
diffused  state  of  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems  ;  not  only  are  most 
of  them  susceptible  of  being  multiplied  by  mechanical  division,  but 
they  generate  by  spontaneous  fissure,  as  well  as  by  gemmee,  ciliated 

■  HgVB  EntomologicK,  vo!.  L  part  ii.  paga  202.  We  adopt  the  teim,  however, 
•Ccording  to  it*  impniTed  application  by  Mt.  OireD,  lii.  to  the  eiclutioa  of  the  higher 
orpniied  Polyp*  and  Entoion,  and  the  admiHiaD  of  part  of  the  SadiBta  of  Maday. 

t  Beyliiige  nir  Anthiopologte,  1SI2.  X  tlfi!nt,bitt;  Zmi>,  anima]. 

i  'nil,  ta  egg  I  Zw,  animal,  ao  eatltd  by  Cam,  beouiw  they  tewmhle  the  ^a  oi 
radloMnit*  of  more  perbct  fuimt. 
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gemmiiles,  and  true  ova.  Many  appear  to  be  made  up  of  a  repetition 
of  similar  parta,  forming  compound  animals  of  various  forms,  and  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  complexity.     In  this  division  are  inclnded 

1.  Protozoa. 

S.  Fbytozoa. 

3.  Hydrozoa. 

4.  Entozoa. 


Second  Division. — NEUATOHEniu  (Owen)."^ 

(15.)  In  the  second  division  of  the  Badiata  of  Cuvier,  the  nervous 
matter  is  distinctly  aggregated  into  filaments,  and  in  some  cases  nuclei 
of  nenrine,  which  may  be  regarded  as  rudimentary  nervous  centres, 
have  been  noticed.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  however,  that  in  this  moat 
interesting  group  of  animals,  in  which  we  have  the  first  development 
of  most  of  the  organs  subservient  to  the  vital  functions,  the  extreme 
minuteness  of  some  genera,  and  the  difficulty  of  distinctly  observing 
the  nervous  system  in  the  larger  species,  has  prevented  our  knowledge 
regarding-  their  organisation,  in  this  particular,  from  being  of  that 
satisfactory  character  which  it  is  to  he  hoped  it  will  hereafter  attain  to. 

(16.)  Ovring  to  the  want  or  imperfect  condition  of  the  nervons  centres, 
the  nematoneura  are  necessarily  incapable  of  possessing  entemal  organs 
of  the  higher  seneeB,  the  general  sense  of  touch  being  as  yet  the  only 
one  of  which  they  are  indubitably  possessed ;  yet  in  their  muscular 
system  they  are  much  more  efficiently  provided  than  the  ocrite  orders, 
as  the  development  of  nervous  threads  of  communication  rendera  an 
association  of  muscular  actions  possible;  and  therefore,  co-apparent 
with  nervous  filaments,  we  distingnish  in  the  structure  of  the  nemato- 
neura distinct  &sciculi  of  muscular  fibre,  and  powers  of  locomotion  of 
a  much  more  perfect  description. 

(17.)  The  digestive  apparatus  is  no  longer  composed  of  canals  merely 
excavated  in  the  pareni^yma  of  the  body,  but  is  provided  with  distinct 
muscular  and  membranons  walls,  and  loosely  attached  in  an  abdominal 

(16.)  The  cireulation  of  the  nutritious  fluid  is  likewise  carried  on  in  a 
separate  system  of  vessels,  distinct  from  the  alimentary  apparatus,  yet 
still  unprovided  with  a  heart,  or  exhibiting  pulsations  for  the  forcible 
impulsion  of  the  contained  blood. 

(10.)  The  fissiparous  mode  of  reproduction  is  no  longer  witnessed,  an 
obvious  consequence  of  the  increased  complexity  of  structure,  and 
these  animals  have  been  considered  to  be  for  the  most  part  andre- 
gynouB,  or  capable  of  producing  fertile  ova,  without  the  eoH)penktion  of 

*  Cjclopcdik  of  AnBtom;  and  Phjiiologf.    Article,  A  CIUT.1. 
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two  indmduals  1  nevertheless,  from  recent  obserrationa,  it  would  ap- 
pear  that  their  bisesaalitf  can  do  longer  be  a  matter  of  doubt. 
(20.)  AmoDg  the  nematoneura  are  arranged — 

1.  Bryozoa,  or  Polyps,  with  ciliated  arms. 

a.  Rotifers. 

S.  Epizoa. 

4.  CaTilar;  Entozoa,  or  Ccelelmintha. 

5.  Echinodermata. 

(91 .)  The  reader  will  perceive  that  this  division,  however  well  separated 
from  the  preceding  bj  physiological  characters,  is,  in  a  zoological  point 
of  view,  principally  composed  of  groups  detached  from  the  members  of 
other  orders.  The  Bryozoa  are  evidently  dismemberments  of  the 
family  of  Polyps,  from  which  they  differ  in  their  more  elaborate  iu- 
temal  oi^nisation.  The  Ccelelmintha  are  more  perfect  forms  of  the 
Parenchymatous  Entozoa.  The  Botifera,  formerly  confounded  with 
the  Infusoria,  exhibit  manifest  analogies  with  the  articulated  Crus- 
taceans, as  in  feet  do  the  Epizoa.  The  Echinodermata  alone  appear 
to  form  an  isolated  group,  properly  belongii^  to  the  division  under 
consideration. 

Third  Division. — Hokooakgliata  (Owen);   Artieutata  (Curier);* 
.Jnnuiosa  (Macleay);  Diploiuura  (_Grani).^ 

(32.)  The  articolated  division  of  the  animal  kingdom  is  characterised 
by  a  nervous  system,  much  superior  in  development  to  that  possessed 
by  the  two  preceding,  as  indicated  by  the  superior  proportionate  size 
which  the  ganglionic  centres  bear  to  the  nerves  which  emanate  from 
them.  The  presence  of  these  central  masses  of  neurine  admits  of  the 
possession  of  external  senses  of  a  higher  dass  than  could  be  expected 
among  the  Acrita  or  Ifematoneura,  and  gives  rise  to  a  concentration  of 
nerrous  power,  which  allows  of  the  existence  of  external  limba  of 
various  kinds,  and  of  a  complex  muscular  system  capable  of  great 
energy  and  power  of  action. 

(33.)  The  nervous  centres  are  arranged  in  two  parallel  lines  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  body,  forming  a  series  of  double  ganglia  or  brains, 
belonging  apparently  to  the  individual  segments  of  which  the  animal 
is  composed.  The  anterior  pair  placed  invariably  in  the  head  above  the 
<esopbagus,  and  consequently  upon  the  dorsal  aspectof  the  body,  seems 
more  immediately  appropriated  to  the  higher  senses,  supplying  nerves 
to  the  anteuDR,  or  more  special  instruments  of  touch,  to  the  eyes, 
which  now  manifest  much  complexity  of  structure,  to  the  auditory 

*  Tha  CinipedK  are  eidnded  fniia  ifae  ArticuUta  of  CuTiei. 

f  Ths  EnWcoa  and  RotiTin  ue  included  ia  the  Diploneim  of  Dr.  OnnU 
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Bppftratua  where  such  exista,  aod  probitbly  to  the  senses  of  taste  and 
smell.  This  dorsal  or  anterior  pair  of  ganglia,  vrhich  eridently  is  iii 
relation  with  the  higher  functions  of  the  economy  of  the  creatare.  is 
hrought  into  communication  with  the  series  of  nervous  centres  placed 
along  the  ventral  aspect,  by  means  of  filaments  that  embrace  the 
oesophagus,  and  join  the  anterior  pair  placed  beneath  it;  the  whole 
system  may  therefore  he  regarded  as  a  aeries  of  independent  brains 
destined  to  animate  the  segments  of  the  body  in  which  they  are  in- 
dividually placed.  Such  a  multiplicatian  of  the  central  organe  of  the 
nervous  system  is  obviously  adapted  to  the  elongated  forms  of  the 
vermiform  orders,  but  from  the  want  of  concentration  implied  by  such 
an  arrangement,  this  type  of  structure  is  still  very  inferior  in  its 
character.  As  the  articvdata  become  more  perfect  in  their  outward 
form,  the  nnmber  of  the  brains  becomes  diminished,  while  their  pro- 
portionate size  increases;  and  thus  in  the  carnivorous  Insects,  Arachnida 
and  Crustacea,  they  are  all  united  into  a  few  great  masses,  which,  be- 
coming the  general  centres  of  the  entire  system,  admit  of  a  perfection 
in  their  external  senses,  a  precision  in  their  movements,  and  an  energy 
of  action,  of  which  the  detached  character  of  the  ganglia  in  the  lower 
tribes  was  incapable. 

(S4.)  This  dependence  of  the  perfection  of  the  animal  upon  the 
concentration  of  the  central  masses  of  the  nervous  system,  is  strikingly 
proved  by  the  changes  perceptible  in  the  tiamber  and  arrangement  of 
the  ganglia,  during  the  progress  of  an  insect  through  the  difTerent 
stages  of  its  existence.  In  the  elongated  body  of  the  worm-like  cater- 
pillar, each  segment  possesses  its  appropriate  pair  of  ganglia,  and  the 
oonseqaence  of  such  diffusion  of  its  nervous  apparatus  is  apparent  in 
its  imperfect  limbs,  its  rude  organs  of  sense,  its  sluggish  movements, 
and  general  apathy ;  but  as  it  successively  attains  to  more  mature  forms 
of  existence,  passing  through  the  different  metamorphoses  which  it 
undergoes,  the  nervous  ganglia  gradually  coalesce,  increase  in  power 
as  they  diminish  in  number,  until  in  the  imago  or  perfect  state,  having 
arrived  at  the  greatest  concentration  compatible  with  the  habits  of  the 
insect,  we  find  it  endued  with  new  and  far  more  exalted  attributes :  the 
organs  of  its  senses  are  more  elaborately  formed,  it  possesses  limbs 
which  previously  it  would  have  been  utterly  incapable  of  wielding,  its 
movements  are  characterised  by  their  activity  and  precision,  and  its 
instincts  and  capabilities  proportionately  enlarged  and  exalted. 

(26.)  The  Komi^angliate  division  of  the  animal  world  is  extremely 
natural,  and  includes  the  following  classes : — 

I.  Annelida.  4.  Arachnida. 

3.  Myriapoda.  5.  Crustacea. 

3.  Insecta. 
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Fourth  Division.  —  Hetrroqaholiata  (Owen);  MoUiuea  (Cuvier);* 
Cyclogangliata  (Grant). 

(26.)  The  chantcters  of  this  division  ore  well  defined,  and  the  irre- 
golar  and  unajmmetrkal  forma  of  the  bodies  of  most  of  the  genera 
which  compose  it,  in  exact  relation  with  the  arrangement  of  the 
nervous  apparatus. 

(27.)  As  in  the  articulata,  there  is  a  large  nervous  mass  placed  above 
the  oesophagus,  which  supplies  the  principal  organs  of  sense,  but  the 
other  ganglia  are  variously  dispersed  through  the  body,  although  always 
brought  into  communication  with  the  supracesophageal  portion  hy  con- 
necting filaments.  Throughout  all  the  forms,  we  find  a  distinct  re- 
lation between  the  size  and  development  of  the  nervous  centres,  and 
the  perfection  of  the  animal,  indicated  by  the  senses  and  organs  of 
motion  with  which  it  is  provided. 

This  division  includes 

1.  Tunicata.  4.  Pteropoda. 

2.  Conchifera.  5.  Gasteropoda. 

3.  Brachiopoda.  6,  Cephalopoda, 

Fifth  Division.— Vebtebrata  (Cuvier) ;  MyOeneepkaia  (Owen) ; 
S^niceT^ata  (Grant). 

(28.)  The  arrangement  of  the  nervous  centres  in  the  highest  or 
vertebrate  division,  indicates  the  greatest  possible  concentration  and 
development  The  ganglionic  mosses  assume  a  vetj  great  propor- 
tionate size  when  compared  with  the  nerves  which  emanate  from  them, 
and  are  prindpaUy  united  into  a  long  chain,  denominated  the  cerebro- 
spinal axis  or  cord,  which  is  inclosed  in  a  cartilaginous  or  bony  canal, 
occupying  the  dorsal  region  of  the  animal.  The  anterior  extremity  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  axis  is  made  up  of  those  ganglia  which  are  more 
especially  in  relation  with  the  principal  senses  and  the  higher  powers 
of  intelligence,  forming  a  mass  denominated,  from  its  position  in  the 
skull  which  incloses  it,  the  encepkalon.  It  is  with  the  increased  pro- 
portionate  development  of  this  portion  that  the  intelligence  of  the 
animal  becomes  augmented ;  in  the  lower  tribes,  the  cerebral  masses 
scarcely  exceed  in  size  those  which  form  the  rost  of  the  central  chain 
of  ganglia,  but  as  we  advance  from  fishes  towards  the  higher  forms  of 
the  vertebrata,  we  observe  them  to  preponderate  more  and  more  in 
bulk,  until  at  last  in  man  they  assume  that  extraordinary  develop- 
ment adapted  to  the  exalted  position  which  he  is  destined  to  occupy. 
It  is  in  the  cerebral  ganglia,  therefore,  that  we  have  the  representative 
*  The  Cinipedii  an  included  io  the  Molluiot  of  Cavict. 
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of  the  supnuxsophageal  masses  of  tbe  articulated  and  molluscous  classes, 
which,  08  we  have  alreBd7  seen,  preside  especially  over  the  senses,  »nd 
correspond  in  their  proportions  with  the  capabilities  of  the  tribes  of 
animals  included  in  those  divisious.  The  spinal  cord,  as  the  rest  of 
the  central  axis  of  the  nervous  system  of  rertebrata  is  denominated,  is 
made  up  of  a  succession  of  ganglia,  in  coromunication  with  symmetrical 
pairs  of  nerves  connected  with  them,  and  which  preside  over  the  gene- 
rally diffused  sense  of  touch,  and  the  voluntary  motions  of  the  body. 
But  besides  the  cerebro-spintd  system,  we  find  in  the  vertebrated 
classes  another  set  of  nervous  centres,  to  which  nothing  corresponding 
has  been  satis&ctorily  identified  in  the  lower  divisions ;  namely,  the 
sympathetic  syttem,  wherewith  the  inroluntory  movements  of  the  body 
connected  with  the  vital  functions  are  mainly  connected. 

(SO.)  The  vertebrata  are  further  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  an 
internal  organised  skeleton,  either  composed  of  cartilage  or  bone,  which 
is  made  up  of  several  pieces,  and  serves  as  the  general  support  of  the 
frame,  forming  a  series  of  levers  upon  which  the  muscles  act. 

(30.)  This  last  division  of  the  animal  world  embraces  tbe  following 
classes : — 

1.  Fishes.  4.  Birds. 

3.  Amphibia.  5.  Mammalia. 

3.  Beptiles. 

Such  will  be  the  classification  adopted  in  the  following  pages ;  and 
although,  perhaps,  the  definitions  of  the  five  great  groups  may  be  con- 
sidered by  the  scientific  reader  as  somewhat  scanty,  enough,  we  trust, 
has  been  said  to  render  intelligible  the  terms  which  we  shall  hereafter 
have  frequent  occasion  to  employ. 

(SI.)  A  question  naturally  presents  itself  in  this  place  which  re- 
quires consideration  : — May  we  expect,  as  we  advance  from  tbe  lower 
types  of  organisation  to  such  as  are  more  perfect,  to  be  led  on  through 
an  unbroken  and  continuous  series  of  creatures,  gradually  rising  in  im- 
portance and  complexity  of  stmctore,  each  succeeding  tribe  of  beings 
presenting  an  advance  upon  the  preceding,  and  merging  insensibly 
into  that  which  follows  it  ?  A  very  slight  investigation  of  this  matter 
will  convince  us  of  the  contrary.  Each  group,  in  fact,  will  be  found 
to  present  points  of  relationship  with  several  others,  into  all  of  which 
it  passes  by  connecting  species;  as  a  circle  would,  at  difTerent  points 
of  its  circumference,  touch  others  placed  around  it.  This,  however, 
will  be  best  illustrated  as  we  proceed. 
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AnimaUnda  Infutoria  (Auct.) — Polygattria  (Ehrenberg)  —  Bkizopoda 
(Dujardin)— Foraminiy«vi  (D  "Orbigny )—Oo«oa  (CaruB). 

(39.)  Pbevioos  to  the  diecovery  of  the  microscope,  it  WM  little  sus- 
pected that  animals  existed  of  such  minute  size  as  totally  to  elude  the 
search  of  unassisted  Tision ;  much  less  that  every  drop  of  water  in 
which  animal  or  vegetable  eubatances  have  been  allowed  to  decay, 
swarmB  with  numberless  forme  of  living  beings;  that  countless 
millions  inhabit  eveiy  stagnant  pool  or  running  stream;  nay,  that 
every  drop  of  the  surface  of  the  ocean  is  in  itself  a  little  world, 
peopled  by  innamerable  active  creatures,  as  various  in  their  outward 
forms  as  they  are  elaborately  adapted  by  their  internal  organisation  to 
the  circumstancee  in  which  they  live. 

(83.)  The  terms  Infusoria  and  Aniraalcnla,  as  first  used  by  the 
earliest  discoverers  of  tbese  beii^,  were  appUed  to  an  immense 
number  of  creBtares  widely  differing  from  each  other  in  every  par- 
ticular  except  in  the  minuteness  of  their  size,  which  had  previously 
concealed  them  from  observation.  The  germs  of  embryo  polyps,  the 
larvie  of  insects,  and  all  mioroecopic  forms  of  being,  including  the 
wonderful  tribes  of  living  atoms  which  inhabit  various  secretions  in 
the  iDterior  of  other  animals,  were  thus  thrown  together  in  one  hetero- 
geneous and  chaotic  group,  without  reference  to  the  structure,  relations, 
or  habits  of  the  creatures  so  denominated.  This  motley  assemblage 
has,  however,  by  subsequent  laborious  investigations,  been  separated 
and  arranged,  so  as  in  some  measure  to  enable  us  to  acquire  accurate 
notions  concerning  the  unimalH  formerly  confounded  under  one  common 
designation. 

(34.)  In  order  to  investigate  the  facts  which  will  be  hereafter  stated, 
connected  with  the  hietory  of  th^e  animals,  the  young  naturalist 
must  be  provided  with  a  good  microscope,  furnished  with  glasses 
capable  of  magnifying  objects  from  SOO  to  1000  diameters, — the  last 
will  be  seldom  needed;  but  a  power  of  one-fourth  of  an  inch  focus 
will  bo  indispensable.  As  some  practice  and  dexterity  is  requisite 
in  prosecuting  researches  of  this  description,  a  few  hints  relative 
to  the  best  methods  of  procuring  and  observing  animalcules  will  not 
be  improper  in  this  place.  It  would  be  needle^  to  advert  to  the 
situations  in  which  they  are  to  be  found  ;  every  stream  and  stagnant 
pool  Gontains  some  forms  in  countless  numbers;  but,  in  order  to 
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obtain  maD^  uncomiiion  species,  a  little  care  is  necessaiy.  The 
lemntE,  or  duck-weed,  should  be  akimmed  from  the  surface  of  ponds 
which  are  exposed  to  the  rays  of  sun,  or  the  grefiD  film  which 
not  unfrequeutlj  covers  stagnant  waters ;  and  from  these  sources  ex- 
amples of  most  tribes  may  readily  be  collected  :  or  else  recourse  may 
be  had  to  infusions  of  various  vegetable  substances, — of  hay,  chopped 
straw,  or  the  leaves  of  plants,  which,  if  left  in  open  glass  vessels,  and 
fully  exposed  in  the  open  air  to  the  influence  of  the  sun,  will  in  a  few 
days  swarm  with  infusorial  animalcules,  sometimes  not  to  be  procured 
by  other  meaus. 

(35.)  A  drop  of  water  derived  from  any  of  these  sources,  if  placed 
upon  a  thin  plate  of  glass,  and  covered  with  a  film  of  glass,  will  readily 
enable  the  observer  to  examine  the  beings  which  inhabit  it;  or,  if  it  be 
deemed  advisable  to  insulate  the  larger  species,  they  may  be  separated 
from  the  rest  with  a  feather,  and  placed  in  small  tubes  or  flat  troughs 
in  filtered  water,  and  their  development  and  mode  of  increase  vratched 
from  day  to  day. 

(36.)  We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  some  of  the  most  common 
forms  which  the  minute  beings  thus  procured  exhibit.  In  all  water  con- 
taining putrefying  vegetable  matter,  innumerable  moving  points  are 
visible,  scarcely  distinguishable  except  under  the  highest  powers  of 
the  microscope,  but,  when  magnified  to  the  utmost,  assuming  the 
appearance  represented  at^^.  3,  i :  these  have  been  termed  Monadt: 
and,  as  they  may  well  be  supposed  to  be  the  smallest  creatures  in  ex- 
istence, have  been  regarded  as  the  limit  of  the  animal  world ;  their 
minuteness,  indeed,  is  incalculable.  Qr.  Ehrenbei^*  has  described 
monads  which  are  not  larger  than  from  i^^^  to  ^i^  of  a  line,  and 
which  appeared  to  be  separated  from  each  other  by  intervals  cot 
greater  than  their  diameter.  Each  cubic  inch  of  the  water  in  which 
they  are  found  must  contain,  therefore,  800,000  millions  of  these  ani- 
malcules, estimating  them  to  occupy  but  one-fourth  of  its  space.  Well 
may  the  mind,  overwhelmed  with  wonder  at  such  an  astounding  fact, 
launch  into  visionary  speculations  when  contemplating  it ;  and  we  are 
little  surprised  to  see  the  fertile  imagination  of  Bufibn  figuring  alt 
animal  and  vegetable  bodies  as  composed  of  aggregations  of  these 
living  particles,  believing  them  to  be  the  primitive  materials  of  which 
ot^anised  substances  are  made  up. 

(S7.)  This  theory  of  Bufibn,  although  it  was  regarded  when  first 
enunciated  as  merely  a  fanciful  and  wild  hypothesis,  has  within  late 
years  assumed  a  continually  increasing  importance,  and  those  very 
notions  which  only  earned  for  their  far-thinking  originator  sneers  and 
obloquy  from  contemporary  writers,  are  now  r^arded  as  forming  the 

*  Ehrenbccg*!  valuable  reMBCchea  concerning  the  Poljgaitrica  are  to  be  found  in  the 
J  of  the  Beriin  Academy,  Abhajidluagen  der  Academie  von  Bedin,  volt. 
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fundamental  basis  upon  which  the  entire  superstructure  of  modem 
physiological  and  pathological  science  is  established.  The  whole  doc- 
trine  of  cell-development,  indeed,  is  a  simple  revival  of  the  Buffonian 
dogma,  son  for  the  first  time  rendered  intelligible ;  and  as  the  rapid 
advance  of  microscopical  research  brings  new  discoveries  to  light,  every 
day  only  adds  to  our  surprise  that  facts  so  obvioas  should  have  hitherto 
remaiaed  unknown,  or  their  importance  unappreciated.  That  all 
animal  and  vegetable  tissues  ore  primarily  either  composed  of  or 
developed  kam  cells  is  a  fact  now  universally  recognised,  and  that 
these  cells,  under  the  influence  of  vitality,  are  individually  endowed 
with  the  attributes  of  self-nutrition  and  self-reproduction,  is  admitted 
on  all  hands,  as  well  as  that  to  their  ^ency  must  be  attributed  the 
phenomena  of  secretion,  of  generation,  of  the  general  growth  of  the 
body,  and  of  the  restoration  of  lost  parts.  Many  of  them,  moreover, 
are  essentially  foreign  in  their  nature  to  the  tissues  wherein  they  are, 
under  certain  circumstances,  developed,  as  in  the  unfortunately  too 
frequent  instances  of  diseased  growths  and  morbid  deposits  of  various 
kinds, — nay,  in  the  ciliated  epithelial  cells,  so  universally  disseminated 
throughout  various  organs  of  the  animal  economy;  even  a  locomotive 
apparatus  is  superadded  to  their  structure,  so  that,  when  detached 
from  the  body,  they  would  seem  to  be  in  all  respects  independent 
existences. 

(38.)  The  Spesuatozoa — those  moving  corpuscles,  upon  the  presence 
of  which,  in  the  spermatic  fluid,  the  vivifying  influence  of  the  male  seems 
in  all  animals  to  be  dependent,  and  which  up  to  a  recent  period  were 
universally  looked  upon  as  animalculeB  in  every  way  entitled  to  the 
appellation — are  of  kindred  etructure. 

(39.)  The  Spermatozoa  generally  present  themselves  under  the  form 
of  long  slender  filaments,  or  corpuscles,  the  shape  of  which  varies  to 
a  remarkable  extent,  and  nevertheless  is  so  constant  in  individuals 
belonging  to  the  same  species  that  it  is  frequently  possible  to  identify 
by  their  form  the  particular  creature  to  which  each  modification  is  pe* 
cullar.  Generally  speaking,  among  the  higher  animals  the  Spermatozoa 
are  found  to  consist  of  an  extremely  attenuatod  linear  body,  either 
filiform  throughout  or  swollen  and  enlarged  at  one  end,  so  as  to  present 
something  like  the  appearance  of  a  microscopic  tadpole  (Jig.  1 , 1).  They 
are  exceedingly  minute,  seldom  exceeding  a  line  in  length,  but  much 
more  generally  of  for  smaller  dimensions,  so  that  the  highest  powera 
of  the  microscope  are  requisite  for  their  examination.  These  micro- 
Bcopic  atoms  may  be  regarded  not  merely  as  abounding  in  the  seminal 
secretion  of  all  animals,  but  in  fact  as  constituting  that  important 
agent — the  presence  of  a  fluid  or  liquor  seminis  appearing,  when  re- 
garded in  a  physiological  point  of  view,  merely  the  vehicle  in  which 
tite  active  Spermatozoa  are  suspended. 

(40.)  Until  vei7  recently  these  minute  bodies  were  regarded  as  in- 
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diridaal  animated  creatures,  and  many  authors  bare  fancied  that  several 
forms  of  them  at  least  pre- 
sented   a    somenhat    compli-  ^' 
Gated  organisation,  such  as  an 
iotestine,   gastric  saoculi,  and 
even  generative  organs.*    More       {     f^-e^\ '   ^.^ 
recent  researches  have,  how-    ^\   PC.^J 
ever,  satisfactorily  proved  that 
they  are  in  all  cases  composed 
of  a  uniform  homogeneous  sub- 
stance of  a  yellowish  colour,  in 
which  no  traces  of  complexity 
of   structure   are    discernible. 
Their    movemente,    however, 
are  in  most  coses  exceedingly 
vivacious,  and,  were  it  not  for 

the  now  well-ascertained  fact  ■nji.BgnMfeprewmUthewTeralitaBMofeYo- 
that  many  other  constituent  Intiaii  of  the  epernuitoioa  in  the  common  creeper 
elementary  tissues,  both  ani-  (Ctrt>aa/aBiiliaru),  magnified  aboat  ■  thounnd 
maJ  and  vegetable,  exhibit  equal  ^■"melere.  (,  an  adult  SpennaWzoon,  taken  fi™ 
. -!■_;*_ 1 r,       ■!_    ■       the  orifice  of  the  TBI  deferem  ;  o,  i,  c,  Beminnl 

activity  even   long  after  their  ,       ...  .  . ,        r- 

■'.         ,            ?  granule!,  vhicb  are  probably  nntbinR  more  thui 

separation  from   the  organisms  ^(^^ed  epithelial  ceil.  ;  d,  «,/,  e,.f  or  ™«clee 

to  which  they  belong,  we  might  ioclawng  one  or  mo™  round  granular  globnlei ; 

Still    be    tempted    to   assign    to  J<  a  aimikr  c;at  containing,  beaidei  tfae  two 

them  a   much  higher   position  B'obnlei,  ■  finelj-gnmular  mui  in  whict  the 

in  the  scale  of  vitality  than  that  Spe™.to.oa  ma,  be  Ken  to  form  ;  *,  the  cy.t, 

,  .  ,     ,                      .,           .  «    ,  etill  contamina  hnelT-irnuinEar  matter,  hai  aa- 

to  which  they  are  really  en Utled.    ,„^  „  „^  ,^^  '^  ^^e  b-ndleof  .per^tic 

The  motions  of  the  SpermatO-     animalcule*,  increaied  in  iiie,  liei  bent  up  with- 

zoa  are,  however,  evidently  only    in  it ;  i,  a  eyat  itill  more  deireloped,  the  in- 
comparable   to    the    automatic     "Incnim,  peaMhaped,  coTera    the  bundle  of 
movements    of    cilia,    and    the     "nimacnU.  when,  their  .pirai  extremitic.  He, 
,^        ,.  ...,  ,  i,»  cyat  amTed  at  matunty,  itiU  coTered  by 

relationship    which   they    bear    li^^^j^^.    (After  Wagrer.) 
to  ciliated  epithelium  cells  is 

rendered  abundantly  manifest  by  the  revelations  of  the  microscope  to 
modem  observers.f  From  these  researches  it  would  appear  that  the 
origin  of  the  Spermatozoa  is  invariably  to  be  traced  to  nucleated  cells, 
in  the  interior  of  which  they  are  individually  developed.  These  de- 
veloping-cells,  or  vesicles,  as  they  are  termed,  are  found  at  certain 

*  Fitlt  Lenwenhoeek,  toI.  it.  pp.  268,  284.  Ehrenberg,  Infououthiercben,  a.  iCi5. 
Valentin,  Nora.  Act.  Acad.  Leopold,  vol.  lii.  p.  238. 

t  Vide  Von  Siebold,  in  Miiiler*!  Archive^  183G  and  1B37  i  B.  Wagner,  Fragraenta 
mr  Pbyiiologie  der  Zengunii ;  Beitraga  lui  QeKhicbte  der  Zeugnng  nnd  BntwickElung, 
in  den  Abhandlang.  der  K on igl.  Bneieriich.  Acad.  Munich,  1837;  Knlliker,  BeittS^ 
Eur  Kenntniai  der  OeMhIecltcerhiiltniiae  und  SamenflilMigkeit  wirbdlcaen  Thiero, 
Berlin,  1841;  Die  Bildang  der  Sunenraden  in  BlaMheD,  Nuremberg,  18i6. 
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Bea8ona  crovding  the  aeminiferoua  tabes  of  the  testes  in  immense 
numbers.  Token  from  the  bod;  after  death  they  are  seen  to  be 
perfectly  transparent  and  filled  irith  a  fluid  which  on  coagulating 
becomes  somewhat  grsnular.  Most  of  these  developing  ceUt  {fig-  1> 
a,  b,  e)  are  found  freely  floaUng  in  the  minute  seminal  canals,  but 
frequently  they  are  inclosed  in  another  cell-like  envelope,  either 
singly  {d)  or  in  numbers  of  three,  four,  six,  or  seven  in  each ;  the 
existence,  however,  of  a  more  considerable  number  (e,f)  in  one  com- 
mon  cyst  is  nnuHual.  Whether  single  or  more  numerous,  however,  it 
is  in  the  developing  cells  that  the  Spermatozoa  are  formed  by  a  kind 
of  endogenous  growth,  at  first  appearing  like  dim  shadows  lying 
amongst  the  contained  granules,  but  gradually  assuming  a  sharper 
outline  as  the  body,  and  subsequently  the  tail,  are  perfected.  The 
entire  Spermatozoon  at  length  becomes  visible  coiled  np  in  the  in- 
terior  of  the  cell,  which,  when  the  development  is  completed,  bursts 
and  discharges  its  contents.  A  circumstance,  first  noticed  by  Eolliker, 
seems  to  be  constant,  namely,  that  only  one  Spermatozoon,  and  never 
a,  greater  number.  Is  formed  in  a  given  cell.  In  those  cases,  how- 
ever, where  numerous  cells  are  developed  in  a  common  eapsnle,  the 
Spermatozoa  when  liberated  are  still  retained  in  the  external  cell- 
membrane,  or  mother-cell  (t,  ft),  for  some  little  time  before  they 
escape  into  the  seminiferous  ducts.* 

(41.)  The  Proteus   {Amaba  j^.    2 

E-ifig.  a,  2,  is  not  frequently 
met  with,  but  affords  a  eingulftr 
example  of  an  Infusorial  ani- 
malcule. It  appears,  under  a 
good  glass,  to  be  an  atom  of 
transparent  jelly,  which  per- 
petually changes  its  form  by 
contractions  of  different  parts 
of  its  body ;  at  one  time  being 
a  roundish  mass,  then  expand- 
ing into  a  linear  figure,  and 
again  shooting  out  processes  of 
its  snbstance  in  various  direc- 
tions, BO  as  to  assume  all  kinds 
of  shapes  with  the  greatest  f^ 
cili^. 

(43.)  The  Flask  animalcule 
(Enektlu),  Jig.  2,  3 ;  the  Aeti- 
nopkn/i  aol.fg.  2,  4;  the  Ev- 
ffUna  viridii,  fig.  S,  6;    the  Gonium  peetarale.  Jig.   3,  6;  the  Tra- 
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chelia»  aru»,Jig.  a,  7;  the  Paranueiumaarelia.Jig.  3,  8;  (beNavkula, 
Jig.  a,  9 ;  the  Vibrio  SpiriUum,  Jig.  2,  10 ;  and  the  Vortiedla  Stentor, 
Jig.  a,  11, — will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  most  common  forme 
of  these  creatures,  the  structure  of  which  ne  shall  now  proceed  to 
investigate. 

(43.)  AcTiNOPHBYS. — AmoQgtfas  moat  interesting  contributions  to  our 
knowledge  of  these  simple  organisms  are  those  of  the  distinguished 
German  micrologist  Eolliker,  whose  researches  relative  to  the  structure 
of  the  Aetinophryi  sol*  are  calculated  to  clear  up  man;  doubtful  paints 
connected  with  the  physiological  history  of  numerous  allied  genera 
of  infusorial  beings.  The  Actinophi^s  {Jig.  S,  4)  is  a  minute  auimal- 
cule  nearly  spherical  in  its  shape,  having  the  surface  of  its  body 
covered  with  closely  set  delicate  filamente,  the  length  of  which  fre- 
quently exceeds  the  diameter  of  the  creature's  body.  These  filaments 
have  been  represented  as  forming  a  locomotive  apparatus  composed  of 
vibratile  cilia,  although  in  their  structure  they  differ  essentially  from 
cilia  properly  so  designated.  According  to  Ehrenberg's  views  cou- 
ceming  the  structure  of  these  minute  living  nuteses,  each  of  them  is 
described  as  having  a  proboscidiform  mouth,  an  anal  aperture,  and 
as  containing  in  their  interior  numerous  stomachs  connected  to  each 
other  by  an  intestinal  canal,  and  thus  belonging  to  the  divisbn 
Enantiotreta  of  hia  class  Polygastria.  M.  Dujardin,  however,  who 
repudiates  altogether  the  views  of  Ehrenberg  relative  to  their  poly- 
gastric  organisation,  characterises  them  as  "  aninuox  sans  organisation 
appreciable,"  and  considers  their  whole  substance  to  he  made  up  of  a 
peculiar  soft  cootractile  substance,  to  which  he  applies  tbe  name 
of  Sareode,  wherein  nothing  can  bo  discovered  but  a  soft  grumous 
substance  filled  with  various-sized  granules,  but  in  which  irregular 
cavities  of  various  shapes  and  sizes  (oocuolff)  may  frequently  be 
detected. 

(44.)  Eolliker's  obeervationsf  go  far  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  U. 
Dujardin's  opinions,  and  show  that  in  this  case,  as  in  innumerable 
similar  instances,  the  hypotheaie  of  the  illustrious  Professor  of  Berlin 
is  founded  on  mistaken  views.  Actinophrya,  in  fact,  does  not  present 
a  trace  of  mouth,  stomach,  intestine,  or  anus,  but  consists  entirely 
of  a.  perfectly  homogeneous  substance  of  a  soft  and  delicate  con- 
sistence. Examined  under  a  very  high  power,  the  whole  animalcule 
appears  to  be  made  np  of  a  most  regular  and  delicate  tissue  of  round 
or  polygonal  cella,  although  on  closer  inspection  such  is  found  not  to 
be  really  the  true  structure.  When  the  animal  is  torn  or  crushed  it 
becomes  evident  that  it  is  entirely  composed  simply  of  a  homogeneous 
substance  inclosing  vacuoles ;  for  it  will  be  found  that  tbe  supposed 
cells  may  at  pleasure,  under  pressure,  be  made  either  to  coalesce  into 

•  Siebold  and  Kdlliker'i  Zdti.  vol.  i.  p.  1 98. 

I  Qnarterij  Joarnal  of  MkroKopkal  Scienn,  October,  1852. 
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lat^gerorbe  divided  into  amaller  cavities,  presenting  in  all  respects  the 
character  of  the  normal  ones. 

The  filamentai?  appendages  to  the  peripheiy  of  the  bod;,  er- 
roneous!; compared  to  dlia,  are,  it  would  seem,  essentially  tentacular 
organs,  composed  of  the  same  substance  as  the  rest  of  the  body,  from 
which  the;  differ  only  in  never  having  vacuoles  in  their  interior;  and 
if  granules  are  to  be  detected  in  their  structure,  these  are  very  few 
in  number. 

(45.)  The  mode  in  which  the  Actinopbrjs  is  nourished  is  a  subject 
of  the  highest  interest  in  studying  the  physiology  of  the  infusorial 
animalcules  generally.  Although,  as  has  been  stated,  the  creature 
has  neither  mouth  nor  stomach,  jet  it  lives  upon  eaJid  natriment  and 
rejects  snch  parts  as  are  indigestible.  The  Actinophrys,  indeed,  feeds 
upon  Infusoria  of  all  kinds,  on  the  lower  Algre,  such  as  the  Diato- 
macete,  and  even  on  minute  Rotifera,  as  the  young  of  Lynetw,  Cyclop*. 
&o„  which  it  accomplishes  in  the  following  manner : — When,  in  its  pro- 
gress through  the  water,  it  cornea  in  contact  with  fitting  food,  the 


ActaojArjiM  ut.—  l.  a,  the  coitei ;  b,  nadeui  of  the  animalcole ;  e,  homogmeoiu 
banl  nlMluicei  if,  lacnolei ;  a,  tealacniai  filunenti.  2.  The  aune,  lew  nuigiiificd,  at 
the  moDieat  of  feeding. — a,  e,  u  above  ;  f,  an  infiiioiiQia  which  hoi  jiut  entered  the 
■Dbatanee  of  the  bod;,  while  the  luiTDundiiig  filament*  ineloK  it  OQ  li]  aidn.  3.  Anotbot 
■pecimen.— a,e,u  in  fig.  1 1/,  i  Vaaderia  ipore  wholly  imbedded  in  the  coitiol  «uh- 
MBDee.  the  opening  through  which  it  entered  entirely  cloied,  althoogh  it*  lilnation  ia  in- 
dicated by  ■  ilight  depreision  i  g,  another  ipore  slready  entering  the  nuclear  lubitance; 
k,  BO  inftiaoricai  lying  in  a  apecial  cavity ;  i,  a  >poie  in  the  nnclear  lubitanee  ;  k,  half- 
digeeted  monels ;  I,  a  (irallowed  Lgneau  ;  m,  exciementitioo*  matter  beginning  it*  eiit 
from  the  cortical  lubilaoce. 

object,  whether  of  animal  or  vegetable  nature,  as  soon  as  touched  by 
one  of  the  tentacular  filaments,  usually  becomes  adherent  thereunto. 
The  filament,  with  its  prey  thus  attached,  then  slowly  shortens  itself, 
dnify^g  the  object  seized  towards  the  surface  of  the  body,  all  the 
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surrounding  filameute  gradually  seizing  hold  of  it,  by  bending  their 
points  together  bo  that  the  captive  becomes  at  last  inclosed  on  every 
side  {fiff.  9,  i,  /) ;  according  to  all  appearance,  moreover,  the  filaments 
become  more  or  less  shortened.  In  this  way  the  morsel  is  gradually 
brought  to  the  surface  of  the  body. 

(46.)  The  following  proceeding  now  takes  place : — the  spot  of  the 
surface  upon  vrhich  the  captured  animalcule  is  lying  slowly  retracts, 
and  forms  at  first  a  shallow  depression  that  gradually  becomes 
deeper  and  deeper,  in  which  the  prey,  apparently  adherent  to  the 
Burikce  and  following  it  in  its  retraction,  is  finally  lodged.  The  de- 
pression, by  the  contiuued  retraction  of  the  substance,  now  becomes 
deeper ;  the  imprisoned  animalcule,  which  up  to  this  time  bad  pro- 
jected from  the  surface  of  the  Actinophiys,  disappears  entirely  within  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  tentacula,  which  had  remained  with  their 
extremities  applied  to  each  other,  again  erect  themselves  and  stretch 
out  as  before  [Jig.  3,  3,  /).  Finally,  the  depression  assumes  a  Sask- 
like  form,  by  the  drawing  in  of  its  mai^in,  the  edges  of  which 
coalesce,  and  thus  a  cavity  closed  on  all  sidea  is  formed  wherein  the 
prey  b  lodged.  In  this  situation  it  remtuna  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
gradually,  however,  approaching  the  central  portion  of  the  body.  In 
the  mean  time  the  periphery  of  the  Actinophrys  regains  in  all  respects 
its  pristine  condition.  The  engulphed  morsel  ia  gradually  digested 
and  dissolved,  as  is  readily  seen  by  its  change  of  apearance  from  time 
to  time.  If  entirely  soluble,  as,  for  instance,  an  Infusorium,  the  space 
in  which  it  is  contained  conttacts  as  the  dissolution  of  its  contents 
goes  on,  and  finally  disappears  altogether:  should  there,  however,  be 
an  indigestible  residue,  a  passage  for  its  exit  b  formed,  and  it  is  ex- 
pelled by  renewed  contractions  of  the  homogeneous  substance,  and  in 
the  same  direction,  or  nearly  so,  as  that  which  the  morsel  followed  in 
its  introduction.  The  passage  and  the  opening  through  which  the  ex- 
pulsion was  effected  disappears  again  without  leaving  a  trace. 

(47.)  The  number,  as  well  as  the  size  of  the  morsels  taken  at  one 
time,  in  the  manner  above  described,  by  an  Actinophryt,  is  very  various. 
Very  frequently  there  may  be  two,  four,  or  six,  at  the  same  time,  fre- 
quently also  more  thou  ten  or  twelve.  Ehrenberg  counted  as  many  as 
sixteen  stomachs,  which,  according  to  Kblliker,  may  be  looked  upon  as 
BO  many  dbtinct  morsels  taken  into  the  body  of  the  animal. 

(48.)  Among  the  most  simply-organised  of  animal  existences,  and 
nearly  related  in  this  particular  to  the  delicate  film  that  constitutes 
the  living  portion  of  the  Sponges,  are  the  Rhizopoda,  a  race  of  beings 
for  whose  discovery  and  strange  history  modern  science  is  indebted  to  the 
persevering  researches  of  M.  F.  Dujardin."  The  body  of  one  of  these 
remarkable  organisms  [fig.  4,  i)  oonsistB  of  a  minute  spherical  vesicle, 

*  ReehcnsliH  ■ui  lei  OcguiUmet  inl^iieurei,  pai  F.Dujardiu,  An.  dcJ  Sc.  Nat.,  183fi. 
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something  resembling  b  globular  flask,  provided  with  a  short  narrow 
neck,  and  apparently  filled  with  a  faffn-coloured  glutinous  substance, 
containing  numerous  minnte  granules,  and  apparently  unprovided  with 
any  external  appendages.  On  placing  one  of  these  creatures,  how- 
rig.i. 


ever,  in  a  glass  of  sea-water,  its  native  element,  it  is  found  in  the 
coarse  of  a  few  hours  to  have  attached  itself  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel 
by  means  of  numerous  long  end  ramified  filaments  of  hyaline  trans- 
parency, which  soon  begin  to  reveal  their  office  to  he  that  of  a.  loco- 
motive apparatus,  by  whose  aid  the  animal  can  transport  itself  from 
place  to  place,  but  with  snch  extreme  slowness  that  its  movements  are 
hardly  perceptdble.  The  locomotive  filaments  thus  displayed  are  per- 
ceptible by  the  naked  eye,  their  length  being,  when  fully  extended, 
four  or  five  times  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the  body ;  still  they 
exhibit  in  their  interior  no  appearanco  of  organisation,  but  resemble 
BO  many  threads  of  molten  glass.  When  protruded  from  the  body, 
each  of  these  filaments,  at  first  simple  and  of  equable  diameter, 
through  its  entire  length,  soon  begins  to  elon^te  itself  in  a  very 
myaterions  manner,  moving  in  difierent  directions,  as  though  seeking 
aome  basis  of  support.  As  the  elongation  of  the  filament  continues, 
apparently  owing  to  a  constant  influx  of  new  material  into  its  sub- 
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stance,  it  is  seen  to  give  off  here  and  there  secondary  branches,  which, 
in  turn  dividing  dichotomouslj,  give  to  the  whole  stmctare  the  root- 
like appearance  represented  in  the  annexed  figure.  The  retraction  of 
these  singular  oi^ns  is  accomplished  by  a  sort  of  inversion  of  the 
above  process,  each  ^lament  shrinking  as  it  were  into  ilself  until  it 
totally  disappears.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance,  however,  ob- 
servable in  the  economy  of  these  creatures  is,  that  the  protruded 
filaments  are  able  to  coalesce,  and  as  it  were  to  become  fused  together, 
forming  a  gelatinous  nettvork  that  spreads  out  in  all  directions  {fig.  4,  s). 

(49.)  When  a  Rhizopod,  having  all  its  filaments  thus  extended, 
wishes  to  advance  in  any  given  direction,  those  threads  which  are 
directed  in  front  become  elongated,  and  those  placed  behind,  on  the 
contrary,  are  drawn  forward,  while  the  intermediate  move  so  as  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  each  change  of  position,  thus  evidently 
exhibiting  a  consentaneity  of  action. 

(50.)  Internally,  no  traces  of  any  special  nutritive  apparatus  are 
discernible,  neither  are  there  any  organs  appropriated  to  reproduction. 
their  multiplication  being  apparently  accomplished  either  by  gemma- 
tion or  by  simple  division,  as  any  portion  of  the  mass  separated  from 
the  rest  seems  capable  of  living  and  of  forming  a  new  centre  of 
oi^nbation. 

(51.)  The  delicate  body  of  Gromia,  above  described,  is  unprovided 
with  anything  like  a  shell,  but  there  are  many  forms  of  animals  that 
present  a  structure  in  every  way  analogous,  such  as  the  Miliolm,  the 
CrisleUaritB,  the  Vortieiala,  and  others,  constituting  the  group  Fora- 
minifera  of  authors,  that  possess  the  power  of  secreting  shells  of  very 
exquisite  texture,  many  of  which  form  extremely  beautiful  objects 
when  examined  under  the  microscope. 

(5S.)  Very  nearly  allied  to  the  RbJzopods  in  their  oi^onisation  are 
certain  minute  gelatinous  masses 
found  in  our  fresh-waters,  which 
have  long  been  puzzles  to  the 
microBCopist,  and  a  fruitful  theme 
of  discussion  among  naturalists 
{fig.  6).  These  creatures  appear 
under  a  good  glass  as  minute 
masses  of  transparent  jelly,  hav- 
ing, under  ordinary  circumstances, 
a  diameter  of  from  yj^tb  to  Tt^th 
of  an  inch,  but  remarkable  for 
perpetually  changing  their  form 
by  the  contraction  or  expansion  of 
various  parts  of  their  transparent 
and  semi-fluid  bodies — at  one  time 
shrinking  into  the  appearance  of  a  little  globe,  then  ex^mdlng  into 
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a  flattened  radiating  disc,  tmd  again  shooting  out  procesaee  of  their 
substance  in  various  directions,  so  as  to  assume  all  sorts  of  shapes 
with  the  greatest  facility,  deserving  well  the  names  of  Proteus  and 
Ameeba  beaCowed  upon  them  bj  zoologists. 

(63.)  Some  of  the  ProUidte,  whose  bodies  are  in  all  respects  as 
contractile  and  diffluent  as  those  of  the  Proteus  figured  above,  are 
able,  notwithstanding  the  mutability  of  their  shape  to  construct  for 
tbemselves  a  delicate  shelly  covering,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  a 
limpet  in  its  general  shape,  and  which,  when  examined  under  a  good 
microscope,  is  found  to  be  an  object  of  great  beauty  and  elaborate 
workmanship.  In  the  Aracalla,  for  example,  the  esistence  of  such 
a  structuie  is  sufficiently  conspicuous. 

(54.)  The  FoBAHiNiFERA  constitute  a  very  curioas  and  remarkable 
group  of  animals,  important  from  the  immense  numbers  in  which  tbey 
occur  in  a  fossil  state,"  and  interesting  from  the  peculiarities  of  struc- 
ture whereby  the;  are  distinguished.  The  shells  of  these  singular 
oi^ganisms  (Jig.  6)  are  pol^tbalamous,  that  is,  divided  into  distinct 
comportmenta,  so  as  almost  exactly  to 
resemble  in  tbeir  form  the   camerated 

shells  of  the  Nautili,  Ammonites,  and 

other  highly -organised  mollusca,     Exa- 
mined, however,  in  a  living  state,  they  i, 

are  found  to  belong  to  animals  of  a  very 

difTerent    type,  as   remarkable    for  the 

simplicity  of  their  o^anisation  as  their 

elegance  and  delicacy.     The   shell,  as 

represented   in    the   figure,   consists  of 

numerous  chambers  divided  from  each 

other  by  calcareous  septa,  the  walls  of 

which   are    perforated    by   innumerable 

minute  orifices,  or  foramina, — from  which 

circumstance  is  derived  their  character- 
istic uame.  Internally  these  chambers  are 

entirely  filled  with  a  ciystalline,  trans- 
parent, glairy  substance, which  constitutes 

the  body  of  the  animal,  and  which  being 

soft  and  diffluent,  like  the  body  of  the 

Amaba   described   above,    can    be   pro-  ^  \'- 

truded  through  the  numerous  apertures  'v^\ 

in    the  periphery  of  the   shell  in  the 

shape  of  long,  contractile  filaments  {Pteatiopodia).  by  the  aid  of  which 

the  movements  of  the  creature  are  performed. 

■  The  ahelli  of  ths  Rbiiopodt  in  geneni  have  been  deicribeJ  by  Soldoni ;  tli«« 
bsTing  tha  eiteiml  appeanncc  oT  Nautili  hare  been  ipeci&ll;  itudied  b;  Fichtfl  and 
MoU,  m  Osrmanjr;  bat  the  pnncipd  work  upon  the  tubjoet  U  ttiat  of  M.  A.  d'Orbigiiy. 
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(65.)  On  removing  the  delicate  calcareous  sbell  bj  the  i 
of  a  weak  acid,  the  bod;  of  the  animal  denuded  of  its  coveriug  {fig. 
6,  i)  is  found  to  be  entirely  soft;  that  portion  nhich  is  lodged  in  the 
first  compartment  of  the  shell  is  colourlees  and  of  a  crystalline  trans- 
parency, but  in  each  of  the  succeeding  segments  there  may  be  detected 
a  granular  mass  of  a  brownish  colour,  and  not  unfrequently  the  minute 
silicious  shells  of  Navteulm,  BaeciUaria,  and  other  forms  of  Infusorial 
organisms,  the  remains  of  which  may  be  traced  nearly  as  far  as  the 
umbilicus  of  the  spiral.  The  simple  connecting  pedicle,  which  in 
NonUmina,  the  species  ^ured,  unites  the  contents  of  the  individual 
chambers,  indicates  the  only  way  by  which  these  solid  parts  can  have 
advanced  into  the  otherwise  eveijwhere  closed  interior. 

(56.)  In  each  of  the  joints  or  chambers  may  be  detected  a  yellowish 
granular  mass,  regarded  by  Ehrenberg  as  possibly  representing  an  ova- 
rian apparatus. 

(57.)  The  NooTiLCC^  constitute  another  interesting  group  of  Rhizo- 
pod  animalcules.  The  general  shape  of  the  Nootiluca  *  is  that  of  a 
minute  melon  deeply  indented  at  one  extremity,  at  which  point  is 
attached  a  sort  of  proboscidiibrm  ap-  _ 

pendage :  externally,  its  body  seems 
to  consist  of  two  membranes  of  ex.- 
treme  delicacy,  which  are  apparently 
filled  withaclearfluid.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  indentation  above-mentioned, 
close  to  the  insertion  of  the  appendix, 
there  is  always  found  a.  little  mass 
of  mud,  or  other  detritus,  which  it  is 
very  difficult  to  wash  away ;  but  when 
this  is  accomplished,  it  becomes  per- 
ceptihle  that  these  foreign  substances 
are  adherent  to  a  semi-transparent 
granular  substance  which  here  pro- 
trudes through  a  little  aperture  ge- 
nerally called  the  mouth,  and  which 
b  continuous  with  a  quantity  of  the 
same  substance  situated  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  little  globe.  No  dl- 
gestive  apparatus  is  visible,  but 
frequently  numerous  vacuolra  of  va- 
riable size  are  discovered  in  the  interior  of  the  granular  substance 
within.  No  rhizopodic  expansions  are  in  these  organisms  protruded 
externally,  but  in  the  interior  the  microscope  reveals  a  delicate  network 
of  irregular  filaments  that  ramify  in  eveiy  direction  and  exactly  re< 

■  M.  de  QuaUefagu,  Obasrvatioiu  *ui  lei  Noclilnquci,  Aon.  dei  Sc  NhI.,  1850. 
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semble  in  their  chanuter  the  anastomosing  threads  of  Qromia,  re- 
presented in  a  preceding  figure. 

(68.)  In  the  seighbourhood  of  these  internal  filaments  the  vacuoln 
seem  to  be  developed,  in  which  it  is  easy  to  perceive  particles  of  green 
matter  or  other  foreign  substances,  which  doubtless  afibid  nouristunent 
to  the  animal,  so  that  these  cavities  doubtless  perform  the  Ainctions  of 
temporaijr  stomachs,  although  thej  are  constantly  changing  their  shape 
and  sitoation  in  a  most  remarkable  manner. 

(5S.)  No  leproductive  appanituB  b  (q^nicnt  in  these  Uule  beings, 
yet  sometimes  individnale  are  to  he  met  with  doutde  bodies,  indicating 
a  capabili^  of  multjplicalion  by  spontaoeous  fissure. 

(60.)  The  name  NoetUuea,  conferred  upon  these  minut«  Rhizopods, 
is  indicative  of  the  extraordinary  feculty  that  they  possess  of  emitting 
a  brilliant  phosphorescent  light  When  a  vase  filled  with  aea-waler 
containing  these  little  creatures  is  placed  in  a  dark  chamber,  the 
slightest  Station  is  sufficient  to  excite  this  phenomenon,  and  the 
smallest  undulations  upon  the  surface  are  indicated  by  luminous 
circles.  On  examining  one  of  these  animalcules  attentively  with 
the  microscope,  it  is  further  observable  that  the  light  given  out  is 
not  oniversallj  diffused  through  the  substance  of  its  body,  but  is  con- 
fined to  minute  luminous  points  scattered  here  and  there,  which  make 
their  appearance  in  rapid  succession  and  as  suddenly  vanish ;  so  that 
evidently  there  is  no  special  organ  to  which  the  luminous  appearance 
can  be  referred,  as  in  the  case  of  the  glow-worm  and  other  phospho- 
rescent creatures.  In  size  these  stars  of  ocean  are  almost  microscopic, 
the  largest  of  them  not  much  exceeding  the  dimensions  of  a  pin's 
head,  but  the  amazing  numbers  in  which  they  crowd  the  ocean  amply 
makes  up  for  their  minuteness  ;  at  certain  seasons,  indeed,  it  may  be 
literally  said  that  every  drop  of  every  wave  contains  one  or  more  in- 
dividuals belonging  to  the  brilliant  host.  On  taking  up  at  random  a 
flask  of  sea-water  from  any  highly  phosphorescent  wave,  and  allowing 
the  little  creatures  to  accumulate,  as  they  always  do  when  at  rest,  at 
the  top,  it  will  be  seen  that  their  bodies  will  form  a  stratum  equalling 
in  thickness  from  one-seventh  to  one-third  pert  of  the  entire  contents 
of  the  vessel.  After  such  demonstration  as  this,  it  is  easy  to  compre- 
hend how  the  entire  sea,  rendered  luminous  by  the  presence  of  Nocti- 
locn,  seems  to  bum  with  phosphorescent  fire.  When  the  surface  of  the 
water  is  tranquil  in  some  well-sheltered  hay,  these  living  gems,  accu- 
mulating from  their  specific  gravity  at  the  top  of  the  water,  form  a 
kind  of  cream  of  liquid  light,  or  if  a  wave  disperses  their  myriads 
through  the  mass  of  water,  and  at  the  same  time  calls  forth  by  agita- 
tion all  their  brightness,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  how  a  flame  is  thus 
evoked  that  spreads  for  miles,  giving  at  a  distance  the  appearance  of 
8  uniform  sheet  of  Ugbt,  but,  when  closely  examined,  resolvable,  like 
the  nebulte  in  the  firmament,  into  coneUtuent  etara. 
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(61.)  The  great  circles  to  nhicfa  ne  may  compare  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdom,  like  the  smaller  circles  to  which  allnaion  was  made 
atthe  close  of  the  previous  chapter,  touch  each  other;  or,  in  other  words, 
there  are  certain  forms  of  organisation  so  closely  alHed  to  both,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  say  precisely  in  which  they  ought  to  be  iitcluded.  Such 
are  the  sponges,  which,  although  by  common  couseut  admitted  into 
the  animal  series,  will  be  found  to  be  excluded,  by  almost  every  point 
of  their  structure,  from  all  the  definitions  of  an  animal  hitherto  de- 
vised. What  is  an  animal  ?  How  are  we  to  disunguish  it  as  contrasted 
with  a  mineral  or  a  vegetable  ?  The  concise  axiom  of  Linnffius  upon 
this  subject  is  well  knowu, — "  Stones  grow ;  vegetables  grow  and  live ; 
animals  grow,  live,  and  feel."  The  capability  of  feeling,  therefore, 
formed,  in  the  opinion  of  Linnteus,  the  great  characteristic  separating 
the  animal  from  the  vegetable  kiugdom  ;  yet,  in  the  class  before  us,  no 
indication  of  sensation  has  been  witnessed ;  contact,  however  rude,  ex- 
cites DO  movement  or  contraction  which  might  indicate  its  being  per- 
ceived ;  no  torture  has  ever  elicited  from  them  an  intimation  of  suffer- 
ing; they  have  been  pinched  with  forceps,  lacerated  in  all  directions, 
bored  with  hot  irons,  and  attacked  with  the  most  energetic  chemical 
stimuli,  without  shrinking  or  exhibiting  the  remotest  appeaiance  of 
sensibility.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  vegetable  world  we  have  plants 
which  apparently  feel  in  this  sense  of  the  word.  The  sensitive  plant, 
for  example,  which  droops  it^  leaves  upon  the  slightest  touch,  would 
have  far  greater  claims  to  be  considered  as  being  an  animal  than  the 
sponges  of  whicfa  we  are  speaking. 

(flS.)  The  power  of  voluntary  motion  has  been  appealed  to  as  exclu- 
sively belonging  to  the  animal  economy :  yel,  setting  aside  the  span- 
taneous  movements  of  some  vegetables,  the  sponge,  rooted  to  the  rock, 
seema  absolutely  incapable  of  tbis  function,  and  the  most  microscopic 
scrutiny  has  &iled  to  detect  its  existence. 

(63.)  The  best  deSnition  of  an  animal,  as  distinguished  from  a  vege- 
table, which  has  as  yet  been  given,  is,  that  whereas  the  latter,  fixed  in  the 
soil  by  roots,  or  immersed  perpetually  in  tbe  fluid  from  which  it  derives 
its  nourishment,  absorbs  by  ita  whole  surface  the  nutriment  which  it 
requires ;  the  animal,  being  generally  in  a  greater  orless  degree  capable 
of  changing  its  position,  is  provided  with  an  internal  receptacle  for 
food,  or  stomachal  cavity,  from  whence,  after  undergoing  the  process 
of  digestion,  the  nutritious  matter  is  taken  up.  But  in  the  case  of 
the  sponge,  no  such  reservoir  is  found ;  and  in  its  place  we  find  only 
anastomosing  canals  that  permeate  the  whole  body,  and  convey  the 
circumambient  medium  to  all  parts  of  the  porous  mass. 

(64.)  The  common  sponge  of  commerce  is,  as  every  one  knows, 
made  np  of  homy,  elastic  fibres  of  great  delicacy,  united  with  each 
other  in  eveiy  possible  direction,  so  as  to  form  innumerable  canals, 
which  traverse  its  substance  in  all  directions.    To  this  structuie  the 
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sponge  owes  its  useful  properties,  the  resiliency  of  the  fibres  com- 
posing it  making  them,  after  compression,  return  to  their  former  state, 
leaving  the  interstitial  canals  open,  to  sack  up  surrounding  fluids  by 
capillary  attraction. 

(65.)  The  dried  sponge  is,  however,  only  the  skeleton  of  the  living 
animal :  in  its  original  state,  before  it  was  withdrawn  from  its  native 
element,  every  filament  of  its  substance  was  coated  over  with  a  thin  film 
of  glairy  semifluid  matter,  composed  of  aggregated  transparent  globules, 
p.   g  that  constituted  the  living  part  of  the 

sponge,  secreting,  as  it  extended  it- 
self, the  homy  fibres  which  are  im- 
bedded in  it.  The  anastomosing 
filaments  composing  the  skeleton  of 
such  sponges,  when  highly  ma;gnified, 
appear  to  be  tubular,  as  represented 
in/i,.  8,  c. 

(66.)  Many  species,  although  exhibits 
ing  the  same  porous  structure,  have 
none  of  the  elasticity  of  the  officinal 
sponge.acircumstance  to  be  attributed 
to  the  difference  observable  in  the  com- 
position of  their  skeletons  or  ramified 
frame-work.  In  such  the  living  crust 
forms  within  its  eubatance  not  only 
tenacious  bands  of  animal  matter,  but 
great  quantities  of  crystallised  spi- 
cula,  sometimes  of  a  calcareous,  at 
others  of  a  silicious  nature,  united 
together  by  the  tenacity  of  the 
fibres  with  which  they  are  surrounded.  On  destroying  the  softer 
portions  of  these  skeletons  either  by  the  aid  of  a  blow-pipe  or  by  the 
caustic  acids  or  alkalies,  the  spicula  remain,  and  may  readUy  be  exa- 
miued  under  a  microscope :  they  are  then  seen  to  have  determinate 
forms,  generally  in  relation  with  the  natural  crystals  of  the  earths 
of  which  they  consist;  and  as  the  shape  of  the  spicula  is  found  to  be 
similar  in  all  sponges  of  the  same  species,  and  not  unfrequently  pecu- 
liar 10  each,  these  minute  particles  become  of  use  in  the  identiScation 
of  these  bodies. 

(67.)  Ciystallised  spicula  of  this  description  form  a  feature  in  the 
structure  of  the  sponge  which  is  common  to  that  of  many  vegetables,  re- 
sembling the  formations  called  Bapliidet  by  botanical  writers.  Some  of 
the  principal  forms  that  they  exhibit*  ore  depicted  in  Jitf.  8,  a,  b,  d,  e.f,  g, 
which  hkewise  will  give  the  reader  a  general  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the 

*  Sa'igny  (Jutn  Ckut)  Zoologit  d'Egyple— gr.  fbl.     Puit,  lliOS. 
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Bilictous  and  calcareous  sponges,  after  the  destniction  of  their  soft  parte 
has  been  effected  by  the  means  above  indicated.  The  Jigure*  d,  e,/,  and 
g,  likewiee  represent  detached  spiculaof  different  efaapea  highly  magni- 
fied. The  most  convenient  method  of  seeing  them  is,  simply  to  scrape 
off  a  few  particles  from  the  incinerated  sponge  upon  a  piece  of  glass, 
which,  when  placed  under  the  microscope,  may  be  examined  with  or- 
dinary powers. 

(68.)  On  placing  a  living  sponge  of  small  size  in  a  watch-glass  or 
small  glass  trough  filled  with  sea-water,  and  watching  it  attentively, 
something  like  a  vital  action  becomes  apparent.*  The  entire  surface 
b  Been  to  be  perforated  by  innumerable  pores  and  apertures,  some  ex- 
ceedingly minute,  opening  on  every  part  of  its  periphery ;  others  of 
!arger  dimensions,  placed  at  inter-  fig.  9. 

vals,  and  generally  elevated  upon 
prominent  portions  of  the  sponge. 
Through  the  smaller  orifices  the 
surrounding  water  is  continually 
sucked  as  it  were  into  the  interior 
of  the  spongy  maae,  and  it  as  con- 
stantly flows  out  in  continuouB 
streams  through  the  larger  open- 
ings. This  continual  influx  and 
efflux  of  the  surrounding  fluid  is 
produced  by  an  agency  not  yet  dis- 
covered, as  no  contraction  of  the 
walls  of  the  canals,  or  other  cause 
to  which  the  movement  may  be  re- 


ferred, has  ever  been  detected ;  we 
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are  assured,  however,  that  it  is 
bom  the  currents,  thus  continually 
permeating  every  portion  of  its  sabstsnce,  that  the  general  mass 
ia  nourished.  The  annexed  diagram,  ^g.  9,  A,  will  give  the  reader 
an  idea  of  the  moat  usual  direction  of  the  streams :  the  entering 
fluid  rushes  in  at  the  countless  pores  which  occupy  the  body  of 
the  sponge ;  but,  in  its  progress  through  the  canals  in  the  in- 
terior, becomes  directed  into  more  capacious  channels,  commnni- 
eating  with  the  prominent  larger  orifices,  through  which  it  is 
ultimately  ejected  in  equable  and  ceaseless  currents.  Oi^anised 
particles,  such  as  necessarily  abound  in  the  water  of  the  ocean, 
are  thus  introduced  into  the  sponge  on  all  sides,  and  are  probably 
employed  as  nutriment,  whilst  the  superfluous  or  effete  matter  is  con- 
tinually cast  out  with  the  issuing  streams  as  they  rush  through  the 
fecal  orifices.     The  growth  of  the  sponge  is  thus  provided  for,  the 

*  Dr.  Qnwl,  in  the  New  EdiDbucgli  PhiliMophical  Joumal,  IB27. 
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livii^  gsladnous  portion  oontinuiillj  accumnlatos,  and,  as  it  spreads  in 
erery  direction,  secretes  and  deposits,  in  the  form  peculiar  to  its 
species,  the  fibrous  material  and  earthy  spioola  constituting  the 
skeleton. 

(69.)  From  this  description  of  the  etracture  of  a  sponge,  it  will 
be  apparent  that  all  parts  of  the  mass  are  similarly  organised:  a 
necessary  consequence  will  be,  thttt  each  part  is  able  to  carry  on,  in- 
dependently of  the  rest,  those  functions  needful  for  existence.  If 
therefore  a  sponge  be  mechanically  divided  into  several  pieces,  every 
portion  becomes  a  distinct  animal. 

(TO.)  The  multiplication  of  sponges,  however,  is  effected  in  another 
manner,  which  b  the  ordinary  mode  of  their  reproduction,  and  forms  a 
very  iateresting  portion  of  their  history.*  At  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  if  a  living  aponge  be  cut  to  pieces,  the  channels  in  its  interior 
are  found  to  have  their  walls  studded  with  yellowish  gelatinous  granules, 
developed  in  the  parenchymatous  tissue ;  these  granules  ore  the  germs 
or  gemmnles  from  which  a  future  race  will  spring ;  they  seem  to  be 
formed  indifferently  in  all  parts  of  the  mass,  sprouting,  as  it  were,  from 
the  albuminous  crust  that  coats  the  skeleton,  without  the  appearance  of 
any  organs  specially  appropriated  to  their  development.  As  they  in- 
crease in  size,  they  are  found  to  project  more  and  more  into  the  canals 
ramifying  through  the  spouge,  and  to  be  provided  with  an  apparatus  of 
locomotioD  of  a  description  such  as  we  shall  frequently  have  occasion 
to  mention.  The  gemmalc  assumes  an  ovoid  form,  fig.  9,  B,  and  a 
large  portion  of  its  suriaoe  becomes  covered  with  innnmerable  vibrating 
hairs  or  eilia,  as  they  are  denominated ;  these  are  of  inconceivable  mi- 
nuteness, yet  individually  capable  of  exercising  rapid  movements, 
whereby  they  produce  currents  in  the  surrounding  fluid.  As  soon 
thersfore  as  a  gemmule  is  sufficiently  mature,  it  becomes  detached 
from  the  nidns  where  it  was  formed,  and  being  whirled  along  by  the 
issuing  streams  is  expelled  through  the  fecal  orifices  of  the  parent, 
and  escapes  into  the  water  around.  Instead,  however,  of  falling  to  the 
bottom,  as  eo  apparently  helpless  a  particle  of  jelly  might  be  expected 
to  do,  the  ceaseless  vibration  of  the  cilia  upon  its  surface  propels  it 
rapidly  along,  until,  being  removed  to  a  consideiable  distance  from 
its  original,  it  attaches  itself  to  a  proper  object,  and,  losing  the 
now  oseless  locomotive  cilia,  it  becomes  fixed  and  motionless,  and 
develops  within  its  substance  the  skeleton  peculiar  to  its  species,  ex- 
hibiting by  degrees  the  form  of  the  individual  from  which  it  epmng. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  the  remarkable  exception  which  sponges  ex- 
hibit to  the  usual  phenomena  witnessed  in  the  reproduction  of  animals, 
the  object  of  which  is  evident,  as  the  result  is  admirable.  The  parent 
sponge,  deprived  of  all  power  of  movement,  would  obviously  be  in- 

*  Proieuot  Graut — loc  cit. 
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capable  of  dispersing  to  a  distance  the  numerous  progeny  that  it 
furnishes;  they  must  inevitably  have  accumulated  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  their  place  of  birth,  without  the  possibility  of  their  dis- 
tribution to  other  localities.  The  eeeds  of  vegetables,  sometimes 
winged  and  plumed  for  the  purpose,  are  blown  about  by  the  winds, 
or  transported  by  various  agencies  to  distant  places ;  but  in  the  present 
instance,  the  still  waters  in  which  sponges  grow  would  not  have  served 
to  transport  their  progeny  elsewhere,  and  germs  so  soft  and  delicate 
could  hardly  be  removed  by  other  creatures.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
being  helpless  at  their  birth,  the  young  sponges  can,  by  means  of  their 
cilia,  row  themselves  about  at  pleasure,  and  ei^joy  for  a  period  powers 
of  locomotion  denied  to  tbeir  adult  state. 

(71.)  In  Cliona  celata,  one  of  the  fresh-water  sponges,  M,  Di^ardin* 
discovered,  mixed  up  amongst  the  pin-like  spicula  that  constitute 
their  skeleton,  irregularly -shaped  globules,  composed  of  a  contractile 
glutinous  substance,  which,  when  examined  under  the  microscope,  were 
seen  continually  to  change  their  shape,  presenting  a  constantly- varying 
outline,  exactly  similar  to  what  is  witnessed  in  the  Protean  animalcules, 
Avtaha  difluau,  above  described;  and  to  this  contractile  substance, 
whereof  the  living  substance  of  the  sponge  seems  principally  to  consist, 
he  proposed  to  give  provisionally  the  name  of  Ualuarca  (sponge-flesh). 
Subsequent  observations  hare  shown  that  these  proteiform  bodies  are  not 
only  thus  changeable  in  their  shape,  but  are  able  to  exercise  a  distinct 
power  of  locomotion  by  agitating  long  flagelliform  filaments  that  are 
appended  to  their  bodies  {Jig.  10,  1)  ;  in  fact,  all  the  living  portion  of  the 
sponge  seems  to  be  made  up  of  agglomerations  of  these  amorphous 
bodies,  spread  over  the  spicula  or  skeleton  of  the  sponge,  all  individu- 
ally capable  of  changing  their  form  by  emitting  processes  in  different 
directions,  so  as  to  increase  their  means  of  contact  with  the  surround- 
ing fluid,  from  which  they  evidently  derive  materials  for  assimilation, 

(73.)  These  sponge-cells  of  the  fresh-water  sponges,  according  to  Mr. 
Carter,!  are  about  the  -j-^s^tii  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  If  one  of 
them  be  selected  for  observation,  it  will  be  found  to  be  composed  of  its 
proper  cell-wall,  a  number  of  greoules  fixed  to  its  upper  and  inner 
surface,  and  towards  its  centre  generally  one  or  more  hyaline  vesicles. 

(73.)  The  granules  are  round  or  ovoid,  translucent,  and  of  an  emerald 
or  yellowish-green  colour,  varying  in  diameter  below  the-,  j^^^th  part  of 
an  inch,  which  is  the  average  linear  measurement  of  the  largest.  In 
some  cells  they  are  so  minute  and  colourless  as  to  appear  only  under 
the  form  of  a  nebular  mass,  while  in  others  they  are  of  the  largest 
kind,  and  few  in  number. 

(74.)  The  hyaline  vesicles,  on  the  other  band,  are  transparent,  colour- 

■  Ann.  de>  Sc.  NhL,  torn.  x.     183S. 
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Ies8,  and  globular,  and,  altbongh  variable  in  point  of  size  like  the  green 
granules,  are  seldom  recognised  before  they  much  exceed  the  latter  in 
diameter.  They  generally  possess  the  remarkable  property  of  slowly 
dilating  and  suddenly  contracting  themselves,  and  present  in  their 
interior  molecules  of  extreme  loinuteness  in  rapid  commotion. 

(75.)  The  sponge-cell »beu  in  situ  is  constantly  changing  its  form,  both 
partially  and  wholly ;  its  granules  also  are  ever  varying  their  poaition 
in  unison  with,  or  independently  of,  the  movements  of  the  cell,  and  its 
pellucid  vesicle  or  vesicles  may  be  seen  dilating  or  contracting  them- 
selves, or  remaining  passively  distended,  exhibiting  in  their  interior 
the  molecules  above-mentioned  in  rapid  commotion.  When  first 
separated  from  the  comnion  mass,  an  isolated  cell  for  a  short  time 
aBBumes  a  globular  form,  and  afterwards,  in  addition  to  its  becoming 
polymorphic,  evinces  a  power  of  locomotion ;  it  emits  expansions  of 
its  cell-wall  in  the  form  of  obtuse  or  globular  projections,  or  digital 
and  t«ntacular  prolongations.  If  in  progression  it  meets  with  another 
cell,  both  combine ;  and  if  more  are  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
they  all  unite  ti^ethor  into  one  globular  mass.  Should  a  spiculum 
chance  to  be  placed  in  ilie  path  of  n  cell  thus  in  motion,  it  wilt  ascend 
it  and  traverse  it  Fig  lo. 

from  end  to  end ; 
subsequently  quit- 
ting it,  or  else  as- 
suming its  globular 
form,  it  will  em- 
brace some  part  of 
the  spiculum  and 
remain  stationarily 
attached  to  it.   The 


and  position  of  the  -^^^-tj^ia-t^-L-— ^sj"^-^ 

sponge-cell  are  for  the  most  part  effected  so  imperceptibly  that  they 
may  be  likened  to  those  which  take  place  in  a  cloud.  Its  granules, 
however,  are  more  active ;  but  there  appears  to  be  no  motion  in  any 
part  of  the  cell,  excepting  among  the  molecules  within  the  hyaline 
vesicle,  which  in  any  way  approaches  to  that  characteristic  of  the  pro- 
sence  of  cilia. 

(76.)  The  intercellular  substance  that  forms  the  bond  of  union  between 
llie  sponge-cells  is  of  a  mucilaginous  appearance.  When  observed  in 
the  delicate  pellicle,  which,  with  its  imbedded  cells,  it  forms  over  the 
surface  and  throughout  the  canals  of  the  sponge,  it  is  transparent,  but 
when  a  portion  of  this  pellicle  is  cut  off  from  its  attachments,  it  col- 
lapses and  becomes  semi-opaque.  In  this  state  the  detached  portion 
immediately  evinces  a  tendency  to  assume  a  spheroidal  form,  but 
whether  the  intercellular  substance  participates  in  this  act  or  r< 
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passive  ithi\e  the  coDtraction  is  nhollj  performed,  bj  the  habit  of  the 
eella  imbedded  in  it  to  appioxlmate  themselves,  is  not  evident. 

(77.)  The  freah-^rater  sponges  are  reproduced  from  seed-like  bodies 
nhich  are  found  in  the  substance  of  the  oldest  or  first-formed  portions  of 
the  sponge,  never  in  its  periphery.  They  are  round  or  ovoid  according 
to  the  species,  and  each  presents  a  single  infundibular  depression  on  its 
surface  which  communicates  vrith  the  interior.  At  the  earliest  period 
of  development  at  which  it  b  recognisable,  it  is  composed  of  a  number 
of  cells  united  together  by  an  intercellular  substance  similar  to  that 
described  above.  In  this  state,  apparently  irithoat  any  capsule,  and 
about  half  the  size  of  the  fully  developed  seed-like  body,  it  seems  to 
lie /rM  in  a  cavity  formed  by  a  condensation  of  the  common  structure 
of  the  sponge  immediately  surrounding  it  The  cells  of  vrhiidi  it  is 
now  composed  appear  to  differ  from  those  of  the  fully-developed 
sponge-cell  only  in  being  smaller,  in  the  oolourless  state  of  their 
contaioed  granules,  and  in  the  absence  of  hyaline  vesicles.  The  seed- 
like body  gradually  passes  from  the  state  just  mentioned  into  a  more 
circumscribed  form,  then  becomes  surrounded  by  a  soft,  white,  com- 
pressible capsule,  which  finally  thick- 
ens, turns  yellow,  and  develops  upon 
its  exterior  a  firm  crust  of  silicioua 
spiculo,  presenting  in  some  species 
a  hexagonaliy  teeselated  appearance 
(fig.  11,  c,  d,  «,/).  The  spicule  are 
arranged  perpendicularly  to  the  aur- 
&ce  of  the  capsule,  and  the  interval 
between  them  is  fitted  up  vrith  a 
white,  silicioua,  amorphous  matter, 
which  keeps  them  in  position.    Each 

spicolum  extends  a  little  beyond  this  matter,  and  supports  on  its  free 
end  a  toothed  disc,  similar  to  a  corresponding  one  on  its  fixed  end, 
which  rests  on  thecapsule,  so  that  the  external  surface  of  the  seed-like 
body  is  studded  vrith  liUle  stellate  plates.  In  other  species,  where 
there  appears  to  be  no  such  regular  arrangement  of  these  spicula,  a 
number  of  smooth  spiniferoos  points  is  presented. 

(78.)  If  a  seed-like  body  which  has  arrived  at  maturity  be  placed  in 
water,  a  white  substaqce  will  afterafew  days  be  observed  to  have  issued 
from  its  interior,  through  the  infundibular  depression  on  its  surfiuw 
(fig.  II,  t),  and  to  have  glued  it  to  the  glass :  if  this  be  examined  -mih 
the  microscope,  its  circumference  will  be  found  to  consist  of  a  semi- 
transparent  material,  the  edge  of  which  is  notched  or  extended  into 
digitd  or  tentacular  prolongations,  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the 
protean  cell,  which  in  progression  or  in  polymorphism  throws  out  parts 
of  its  substance  in  the  same  way.  In  the  semi-transparent  substance 
may  he  ohaerved  hyaline  vesicles  of  different  sizes,  contracting  and 
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dilating,  as  well  as  graeii  granules,  bo  grouped  together  as  almost  to 
enable  the  practised  eye  to  distinguieh  t»  situ  the  passing  forms  of 
the  cells  to  nhich  they  belong.  Subsequently  to  the  development 
of  tbia  fleshy  substance  comes  that  of  the  horny  skeleton  and  its 
spiculft,  bat  here  Ur.  Carter's  observations  are  deficient;  his  im- 
pressioQ,  however,  is,  that  both  the  homy  skeleton  and  the  spicula 
are  formed  in  the  intercellular  substance  and  not  in  the  cells. 

(79.)  The  spicula  {Jig.  10,  2)  are  at  first  membrenouB,  and  at  an  early 
period  of  their  development  pliable ;  they  afterwards  become  firm  and 
brittle.  They  are  hollow,  and  the  form  of  their  cavity  corresponds 
with  their  own  shape;  sometimes,  moreover,  they  contain  a  green 
matter,  tike  the  endochrome  of  the  cells  of  Conftrva. 

(80.)  The  movements  of  the  Ikfusobu,  when  seen  onder  the  micro- 
Bcope,  are  firequeutly  exceedingly  vivacious ;  and  although  man;  of  them 
inhabit  a  space  not  larger  than  the  point  of  a  needle,  they  swim 
about  with  great  activity,  avoiding  each  other  as  they  pass  in  their 
rapid  dance,  and  evidently  directing  their  motions  wiUi  wonderful 
precision  and  accuracy.  Our  next  inquiry  therefore  must  be  con- 
cerning the  organs  of  locomotion  which  they  possess.  These  are  of 
various  kinds,  and  are  arranged  differenUy  in  different  species.  In 
the  smallest  animalcules,  vumadt,  &c.,  no  locomotive  oi^ans  have  heui 
satisfactorily  detected ;  yet  even  in  some  of  these  Hons.  F.  Dujardin 
perceived  one  or  more  filament*  of  extreme  tenni^  attached  to  their 
globular  bodies,  which  he  r^rds  as  instruments  for  progression.  These 
filaments  he  describes  as  not  exceeding  ^ji^i^g  of  a  millimetre  in  dia- 
meter, and  consequently  requiring  the  utmost  penetration  of  the  micro- 
scope for  their  detection.  In  Amaba,  and  other  Rhizopod  families,  organs 
of  locomotion  are  formed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  animal,  by  shooting  out 
processes  from  different  parte  of  its  semi&uid  substance,  which  may  be 
used  ae  fins  or  legs,  as  occasion  requires.  Some  are  provided  with 
ttyU,  or  articulated,  stiff,  bristle-like  organs,  which  are  movable,  and 
perform  in  some  measure  the  office  of  feet,  and  with  uneini,  or  little 
hooks,  serving  for  attachment  to  foreign  bodies ;  these  are  seen  in 
EupttM  Charon  (Jig.  12,  *,  h). 

(81.)  But  the  most  important  locomotive  agents  are  the  cilia,*  with 
which  the  Infusoria  are  generally  furnished.  On  attontively  examining 
most  forms  of  these  creatures,  especially  those  of  comparatively  loi^ 
size,  the  body  will  be  seen  in  some  cases  to  be  entdrel;  covered 
with  minute  vibrating  hairs,  or  at  least  furnished  with  such  ^pondages 
on  some  port  of  its  surface  {Jig.  IS,  1,  !,  B).  The  existence  of  these 
cilia  is  readily  detected  by  a  practised  eye,  even  when  using  glasses  of 
no  very  great  magnifying  power,  by  ths  peculiar  tremulous  movement 
which  they  excite  in  the  surronnding  fluid,  somewhat  resembling  the 
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1  the  neighbourhood  of  a  heated  aur- 
Fig.  12. 


oscillations  of  the  atmoBphere  ii 
face ;  but  on  applying  higher 
magnifiere,  eapecially  if  the 
animalcule  is  in  a  languid 
state,  tbe  motion  is  seen  to 
be  produced  by  the  action  of 
the  delicate  filaments  of  n'hicb 
we  are  apeaking.  It  ia  ex- 
tremely difficult  accurately  to 
define  the  motion  of  the  indi- 
Tidiial  cilia ;  it  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  the  combination  of 
their  movements  gives  rise  to 
currents  in  the  water,  serving 
a  variety  of  purposes  in  the 
economy  of  these  minute  crea- 
tures. The  vibrating  organs, 
notwithstanding  their  indeacrib- 
alle  minuteness,  vary  consider- 
ably in  size ;  and  it  is  more 
than  prohahle  that  in  those 
monads,  and  other  species,  in 

which  their  existence  has  not  been  detected,  the  apparent  want  of 
them  is  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  our  meana  of  investigation.  A 
few  years  ago,  indeed,  some  species  now  diatinctly  proved  to  be 
covered  vrith  cilia,  were  looked  upon  as  being  absolutely  deprived  of 
locomotive  apparatus ;  and  few  greater  proofs  can  be  given  of  tho 
superiority  of  the  microscopes  now  at  our  disposal. 

(83.)  The  cilia,  as  has  been  already  observed,  are  sometimes  dis- 
persed over  the  whole  body,  either  arranged  in  parallel  rows  or  scat- 
tered irregularly  ;  they  are,  however,  most  frequently  only  met  with  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  month,  in  which  position  they  are  always 
most  evident :  here  they  produce,  by  their  vibration,  currents  in  the 
surrounding  fluid  which  converge  to  the  oral  aperture,  and  bring  to  the 
mouth  amaller  animalcules,  or  particles  of  vegetable  matter,  which 
may  be  floating  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  thus  enaure  an  abundant 
Bupply  of  food,  which,  without  such  assistance  it,  would  he  almost  im- 
possible for  these  little  creatures  to  obtain. 

(83.)  We  may  be  expected,  in  this  place,  to  make  a  few  observatioue 
concerning  the  agency  by  which  these  numberless  and  almost  invisible 
organs  are  made  to  perform  their  rapid  movements.  The  subject  is 
one  of  no  little  difficulty,  and,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
probably  inexplicable.  Ehrenberg  indeed  asserts,  that  round  the  base 
of  every  cilium  is  an  apparatus  of  radiating  muscular  fibres,  to  the 
successive  contractions  of  which  the  rotation  of  the  cilium  is  owing. 
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Such  an  arrangement  is,  to  saj  the  least,  hard  to  be  conceived,  for  in 
this  case  we  must  altiibute  to  those  acrite  beings  an  elaboration  of 
structure  of  infinite  complexity ;  and  in  creatares  so  small,  how  can 
the  human  mind  imagine  the  cilia  to  be  wielded  by  many  millions  of 
distinct  and  independent  muscles,  as  such  a  supposition  would  infer  ? 
Some  authors  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  difBculty  by  ascribing  the 
apparent  ciliary  movement  tc  the  rapid  undulations  of  membranous 
fins ;  others  altogether  deny  ita  existence,  asserting  that  the  vibratory 
appearance  is  caused  by  the  mingling  of  some  secretion  which  exudes 
from  the  surface  of  the  animalcule  with  the  surrounding  fluid,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  nnion  of  spirit  of  wine  and  water  gives  rise  to  an 
oscillation  of  particles  visible  to  the  naked  eye  :  to  these  suppositions, 
however,  we  barely  allude,  because  ne  are  convinced  that  any  one,  who, 
with  a  good  microscope  and  an  unbiassed  mind,  investigates  the  subject, 
will  be  convinced  that  the  cilia  are  such  as  we  have  described  above, 
however  unable  he  may  be  to  conjecture  the  cause  of  their  move- 
ment. 

(84-)  With  the  locomotive  organs  of  these  minute  beings  must  like- 
wise  be  classed  the  delicate  and  highly  irritable  stems  of  the  Vortiedla 
(Jig.  13,  2),  which  on  the  slightest  touch  shrink  into  spiral  folds,  and 
again  atrwghten  themselves  to  their  full  extent.  The  agent  by  which 
this  contraction  is  effected  is  a  delicate  spiral  thread  contained  in  the 
interior  of  the  flexible  stem,  regarded  by  Ehrenberg  as  a  muscular 
filament;  its  muscular  nature  is,  however,  doubted  by  Dujardin,  who 
regards  this  as  being  one  of  the  most  inscrutable  points  connected 
with  their  economy.  That  a  central  canal  exists  in  the  retractile 
stem  is  generally  admitted,  and  likewise  that  it  contains  a  fleshy 
substance  less  transparent  than  the  rest  of  the  tube ;  but  according 
to  ilL.  Digardin's  observations  it  is  the  diaphanous  substance  around 
this  central  cord  that  contracts,  and  as  it  forms  a  band,  one  border 
of  which  is  mach  thicker  than  the  other,  the  more  powerful  action  of 
the  thicker  portion  gives  that  helical  curvature  to  the  stem  which 
forms  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  its  movements. 

(85.)  The  month  of  the  Infusoria  is  generally  a  simple  and  ex- 
tremely dilatable  orifice,  and,  with  a  few  rare  exceptions,  is  unprovided 
with  any  masticating  organs  ;  yet  in  JJattvla  elegang  {fig.  13,  i),  aud  a 
few  kindred  species,  Ehrenberg  describes  a  dental  system  of  a  most 
extraordinary  description  :  this  consists  of  a  prominent  cylinder  (a),  of 
which  an  enlarged  view  is  given  at  a',  composed  of  nnmerons  long  teeth 
adapted  to  seize  and  bruise  materials  used  as  food. 

(80.)  The  digestive  apparatus  itself  is  described  by  Ehrenberg  as 
oonsisting  essentially  of  a  number  of  internal  sacculi,  varying  from 
four  to  two  hundred  in  number  in  different  species.  These  sacs  are 
stated  to  be  readily  distinguishable  without  any  preparation,  but  are 
rendered  more  conspicuous  by  feeding  the  animalcules  with  pure  car- 
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mine  or  indigo,  the  coloured  particles  of  whicli  substances  tfaej  eagerly 
swallow.  In  one  large  division,  called  Anb\teiu,  the  sacculi  or  slo- 
macbs  are  said  to  arise  b;  Beparate  tubular  pedicles  from  the  moulh  it- 
self (^i;. 13,  l);  whilst  in  others,  Entebodeli,  tLere  is  supposed  to  be  a 
complete  intestinal  canal,  terminated  by  a  mouth  and  anus,  to  which 
the  sacculi  or  stomachs,  as  the;  are  called,  are  appended :  sometimes 
the  mouth  and  anas  are  lodged  in  the  same  fossa,  and  the  intestinal 
canal  forms  a  circle  in  the  body  (AKOPiffrmA,  Ehren.),  as  io  the  Vorticella 
(Jty.  13,  i);  or  else  the  mouth  and  anus  are  placed  at  opposite  extre- 
mities of  the  body,  through  which  the  intestinal  tube  passes  either  in 
a  Btrught  course,  or  exhibiting  several  flexuous  curves  in  its  passage. 
(ENAimoTRKTA  and  Aixotbeta, 
Ehren.)  {Jig.  13,  8  and  i.)  When  "■ 

neither  the  mouth  nor  anus  is 
terminal,  as  Id  Kolpoda  {Jig.  14  ; 
7,  a,  b),  such  animals  belong  to 
the  group  denominated  Katotrbta 
by  the  same  author, 

(87.)  However  imposing,  from 
tlieir  completeness,  the  views  of 
Ehrenberg  concerning  the  diges- 
tive system  of  the  polygastria  may  \ 
be,  and  sanctioned  as  they  have 
been  by  almost  general  consent, 
ve  cannot  pass  over  a  subject  of 
BO  much  importance  without  ez- 
presaing ourselves  as  being  far&om 
admitting  their  accuracy,  and  we 
must  say  tliat  our  own  obser- 
Tations  upon  the  structure  of  the 
polygastria  have  led  us  to  very 
different  conclusions,* 

(88.)  The  positions  of  the  mouth  and  anal  aperture  we  are  well 
assured,  by  frequent  examination,  to  be  euch  as  are  indicated  by  the 
illustrious  Professor  of  Berlin ;  but  with  regard  to  the  tube  named  by 
him  intestine,!  and  the  stomachs  appended  thereto,  our  most  patient 
and  long-continued  efforts  have  failed  to  detect  the  arrangement  de- 
picted in  his  drawings.  Id  the  first  place,  as  regards  the  function  of 
the  sacculi,  which  he  looks  upon  as  the  organs  in  which  digestion  is 

*  It  may  be  proper  to  atate  that  tLe  microicape  uicd  in  theH  and  aimilar  retearchet 
tt>  vhkli  aUduDii  will  be  made,  is  a  compound  achramatic,  made  by  Rou,  of  LoddoD  ; 
and  the  power!  employed,  of  ^.  ^,  },  and  J  of  ao  inch  fbciu. 

i  Since  the  above  W8»  uritlen,  Profeuor  Ehrenberg  hai  been  kind  enough  per»nally 
to  eibibit  to  the  author  hii  piepointiang  of  the  centtal  tube  in  Hieral  cpeciea  of  aninuJ- 
culei.     The  aulhor'a  vicwi,  however,  relative  ti 
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accomplished;  in  camivoFaas  auimalcules  wbich  devour  other  species 
we  might  expect,  were  these  the  stomschs,  that  the  prey  would  at  oDce 
be  conveyed  into  uue  or  other  of  these  cavities :  yet,  setting  aside  the 
difficulty  which  muiit  maoifestly  occur  in  lodging  large  animalcoles  in 
these  microscopic  Baca,  end  having  recourse  to  the  result  of  actual  ex- 
perience, we  have  never  ia  a  single  instance  seen  an  animalcule,  when 
swallowed,  placed  in  such  a.  position,  but  have  repeatedly  traced  the 
prey  into  what  seemed  a  cavity  excavated  in  the  general  parenchyma 
of  the  body. 

(80-)  In  the  second  place,  the  sacculi  have  no  appearance  of  beiug 
pedunculated,  and  consequently  in  a  certain  degree  fixed  in  definite 
positions :  during  the  last  two  hours  we  have  been  carefully  examining 
some  beautiful  specimens  of  Paramecium  aurelia  (Jig.  13,  4),  an  ani- 
malcule which,  &om  its  size,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  investigatiou 
of  these  vesicles ;  and  so  far  from  their  having  any  appearance  of  con- 
nection vrith  a  central  canal,  as  represented  from  the  figure  copied 
from  £hrenberg,  they  are  in  continual  circulation,  moving  slowly  up- 
wards along  one  side  of  the  body,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  down 
the  other,  changing  continually  their  relative  positions  with  each  other. 

(do.)  With  reapect  to  the  central  canal  {fig.  13;  2,  3,  4),  we  have  not 
in  any  instance  been  able  to  detect  it,  or  even  any  portion  of  the  tube 
seen  in  the  figures,  much  less  the  branches  represented  as  leading 
from  it  to  the  vesicles  or  stomachs,  as  they  are  colled.  Even  the 
circumstances  attending  the  prehension  of  food  would  lead  us  to 
imagine  a  different  structure ;  witness,  for  example,  the  changes  of 
form  which  Enchdit  pupa  undergoes  when  taking  prey,  aa  shown  in 
^.  a,  S,  where  it  is  represented  in  the  act  of  devouring  a  large  ani- 
malcule, almost  equal  to  itself  in  bulk,  and  is  seen  to  assume  a  per- 
fectly different  shape  as  it  dilates  its  mouth  to  receive  the  victim, 
with  which  its  whole  body  becomes  gradually  distended.  Such  a 
capability  of  taking  in  and  digesting  a  prey  so  disproportionate,  would 
Id  itself  go  &r  to  prove  that  the  minute  sacculi  were  not  stomachs ; 
as  it  evidently  cannot  he  in  one  of  these  that  digestion  is  accom- 
plisbed. 

(91.)  The  views  of  Professor  Ebrenberg  relative  to  the  organisation 
of  the  nutritive  organs  of  the  so-called  Folygaatric  Infusoria  have 
been  combated  by  many  zealous  observers,  both  in  this  country  and 
upon  the  Continent.  Mons.  F.  Di^ardin*  attributes  the  formation 
of  ihe  internal  cells  obssrvable  in  the  interior  of  their  bodies  to  the 
properties  of  a  peculiar  glutinous  animal  substance  resembling  living 
Jelly,  of  which  he  supposes  the  lower  organisms  to  be  principally  com- 
posed, and  which  he  calls  Sareode,  This  substance,  according  to  the 
views  of  M.  Dtfjardiu,  spontaneously  produces  in  the  intenor  of  its 

*  RciIiercbM  iiu  !>;■  OrgauiuiieB  iiiTfrieuni,  An.  de>  S.  Nat.  1 83S. 
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maaB  vacuoles,  or  little  spherical  CBvities,  into  which  the  surroundiug 
wat«i  finds  access,  conveyiiig  along  with  it  the  coloured  particles,  but 
having  no  regularity  of  arrangement. 

(9Q.)  In  many  Infusoria  there  certainly  exists  an  aperture  appro- 
priated to  the  introduction  of  aliment,  and  in  some  species  this 
aperture  is  provided  with  special  appendages,  either  in  the  shape  of 
a  circlet  of  delicate  corneous  filament,  as  in  Chtlodon,  Nasiula,  Pro- 
ration, and  Ckfamidodon,  or  with  a  vibratile  lamina,  a  sort  of  fleshy 
valve,  as  in  Glaucoma.*  It  ia  very  certain,  likewise,  that  this  opening 
is  capable  of  volunCarj  dilatation  and  contraction,  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
deglutition  of  food.  But  these  facts  by  no  means  necessarily  prove 
the  existence  of  a  permanent  alimentary  canal.  This  latter,  indeed, 
does  not  exist  at  first,  but  is  formed  by  the  aliments  themselves,  as 
they  are  successively  introduced  into  the  interior  of  the  animal- 

(98.)  The  existence  of  an  anal  orifice  in  the  Infusoria  is  much  less 
certainly  ascertained  than  that  of  the  mouth,  and  although  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  real  excretion  is  frequently  observable  in  some  part  of 
the  body,  it  cannot  be  absolutely  affirmed  that  at  this  point  there  ia  an 
anal  outlet,  for  the  currents  that  are  produced  by  the  cilia  on  the 
surface  of  the  animalcule  necessarily  carry  along  with  them  particles 
involved  in  mucosity,  which  will  remain  slightly  adherent  to  the  little 
creature  at  the  place  where  the  influence  of  the  currenta  ceases,  and 
at  this  point  an  anal  aperture  might  appear  to  exist. 

(04.)  According  to  the  views  of  M.  Di^ardin  the  phenomena  at- 
tending the  passage  of  aliment  into  the  bodies  of  the  so-called  Poly- 
gastric  Infusoria  are  to  be  described  as  follows — as  they  occur  in 
AmphiltpUu.  In  the  interior  of  the  body  there  are  generally  per- 
ceptible five  or  six  vacuolte  distended  with  water,  in  which  are  contained 
monads  and  other  substances  swallowed  as  food.  These  vacuolce  change 
their  situation,  advancing  gradually  towards  the  posterior  extremity  of 
the  animalcule,  where  may  be  observed  a  vacuola  or  vesicle  of  larger 
size,  and  frequently  irregular  shape,  its  contour  being  lobulated,  and 
evidently  formed  by  the  union  of  several  smaller  vocuohe,  which,  having 
been  successively  brought  into  contact,  have  become  fused  together  like 
bubbles  of  gas.  This  large  posterior  vesicle  becoming  more  and  more 
distended,  its  walls  become  thinner,  and  at  last  it  opens  externally  by 
B  wide  lateral  fissure  dischai^ng  its  contents,  and  then  contracting  to 
a  comparatively  small  size.  If  this  mode  of  proceeding  he  that  gene- 
rally adopted,  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  by  M.  Dujardin,  the  excretory 
orifice  will  be  constantly  formed  at  that  point  where  the  internal 
vesicles  (so-called  stomachs)  terminate  their  career,  after  having  passed 
through  the  glutinous  interior  of  the  animalcule ;  and  iu  this  case  its 

*  Dujardin,  Hitl.  Nat.  dea  Inriuoini,  Purii,  ISJl. 
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position,  although  it  is  not  tfae  termination  of  an  inteetinal  canal,  may 
be  aufficientlj  constant  to  afford  a  character  of  classification. 

(95.)  The  celebrated  botanist,  M.Meyen,*  regards  the  true  Infusoria 
as  being  vesicular  beings,  having  their  interior  filled  with  a  kind  of 
mucous  substance.  The  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  body,  according 
to  this  observer,  is  in  many  species  such  as  to  be  easily  appreciated, 
and  contains  a  spiral  structure,  which  is  readily  perceptible,  and  which, 
aa  he  thinks,  establishes  a  complete  analogy  between  these  creatures 
and  vegetable  cells.  In  the  larger  kinds  of  Infusoria  this  observer 
asserts  that  a  cylindrical  canal,  the  cesophagus,  passes  obliquely  through 
the  membrane  that  forms  the  creature  and  becomes  dilated  inferiorly, 
when  distended  with  nutritive  matter,  to  the  size  of  the  coloured 
globules  met  with  in  the  interior  of  the  body.  The  inner  surface  of 
this  portion  of  the  intestinal  tube  is  lined  with  cilia,  by  the  action  of 
which  not  only  alimentary  substances  but  even  foreign  bodies  are  kept 
ID  movement  antil  they  acquire  a  spherical  shape.  When  the  pellet 
thus  formed  becomes  as  large  as  the  stomachal  sac  it  is  expelled  there- 
from, and  pushed  into  the  cavity  of  the  animalcule ;  a  second  pellet 
then  accumulates,  if  any  solid  particles  are  contained  in  the  surround- 
ing Quid,  which  being  in  like  manner  impelled  into  the  general  cavity 
of  the  body  pushes  the  preceding  one — which  is  now  surrounded  with 
inucosity — before  it,  and  so  successive  pellets  are  formed  one  after  the 
other  with  vhich  the  cavi^  of  the  body  becomes  filled,  giving  the 
appearance  that  induced  Professor  Ehreubei^  to  consider  these  little 
beings  as  being  furnished  with  numeroos  stomachs.  If,  says  the  same 
obaerver,  no  solid  particles  exist  in  the  fluid  sarrounding  the  animalcule 
the  pellets  are  less  consistent,  exhibiting  the  appearance  observable  in 
specimens  living  in  colourless  water,  in  which  case  the  pellets  are  made 
up  of  a  small  number  of  particles  and  seem  to  be  principally  composed  of 
mucosi^.  Elometimes,  observes  M.  Meyen,  two  of  the  pellets  so  formed 
are,  when  forcibly  pressed  together  by  the  contraction  of  the  body  of 
the  animalcule,  observed  to  coalesce  and  become    united  into   one 

(96.)  In  order  to  witness  the  formation  of  the  pellets  above  de- 
scribed, it  is  necessary  to  begin  the  examination  of  the  animalcule 
immediately  on  placing  it  in  coloured  fluid,  as  the  deglutition  of  the 
coloured  particles  is  very  rapid,  so  that  frequently,  in  tfae  course  of  half 
a  minute,  the  pellets  may  he  seen  to  issue  one  after  the  other  from  the 
stomach  and  to  be  gradually  propelled  along  the  internal  wall  of  the 
cavity  of  the  animalcule.  In  ParatHoeivm,  Kenma,  and  the  VoHicella, 
each  new  pellet  poshes  the  preceding  one  before  it,  so  that  they  fre- 
quently mount  up  along  the  opposite  wall  and  are  returned  down  the 
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other  side,  until,  after  having  accumulated  to  Bome  extent,  the;  are 
expelled  one  aft«r  the  other  from  the  anus. 

(97.)  The  number  of  pellets  thna  formed  is  frequently  bo  consider- 
able that  they  fill  up  the  whole  abdominal  cavity,  and  so  closely  united 
together  that  they  form  a  mass  that  revolves  slowly  upon  itself,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  VorticeUa.  This  last  kind  of  movement  is  the  effect  of 
the  forcible  expulsion  of  the  nevrly-formed  pellets  from  the  stomach 
into  the  common  cavity,  of  which  fact  M.  Meyen  assures  us  that  he 
has  had  convincing  proof.  In  other  cases  irhen  the  number  of  pellets 
is  small  they  exhibit  the  kind  of  circular  movement  already  spoken  of, 
the  cause  of  which  is  not  so  obvious. 

(98.)  According  to  the  opinion  of  M.  Meyen,  therefore,  nutritive 
substances  swallowed  by  the  true  Infusoria  are  introduced  into  the 
abdominal  cavity  under  the  shape  of  minute  pellets,  from  which  the 
stomach  extracts  the  nutritious  portions,  the  residue  still  retaining  its 
pellet-like  appearance :  frequently,  however,  the  mucous  material, 
whereby  the  particles  are  agglutinated,  becomes  reabsorbed,  and  then 
the  pellet  is  broken  up  even  in  the  abdominal  cavity. 

(99.)  The  reproduction  of  the  so-called  polygaslric  animalcules  is 
effected  in  various  ways,  and  not  unfrequently  the  same  individual 
would  appear  to  propagate  in  two  or  three  different  modes. 

(100.)  The  first  is  by  external  gemmnles  or  buds,  which  sprout  like 
minnte  gelatinous  tubercles  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  and,  gradually 
attaining  the  shape  of  their  parent,  develop  the  cilia  chaiacterietic  of 
their  species,  and  aoon  become  independent  beings,  although  they  do 
not  attain  to  their  full  growth  until  some  time  after  their  separation. 

(101.)  The  most  usual  mode  of  propagation,  however,  is  by  spontane- 
ous fissure,  or  division  of  the  body  of  an  adult  animalcule  into  two  or 
more  portions,  each  of  which  is  perfect  in  all  its  parts.  This  singular 
kind  of  generation,  by  which  the  old  animalcule  literally  becomes  con- 
verted into  two  or  more  young  ones,  is  accomplished  in  various  Trays, 
which  will  require  separate  notice. 

(lOS.)  In  the  oval  forms  of  the  Infusoria,  the  line  of  separation 
generally  divides  the  body  transversely  into  two  equal  portious,  by  a 
process,  the  difierent  stages  of  which  are.  represented  in  fig.  14; 
1,  !,  8.  The  body  of  an  animalcule  about  to  divide  in  this  manner 
becomes  at  first  slightly  elongated,  and  a  line  more  transparent  than 
(he  rest  of  its  body  is  seen  to  cross  its  middle  portion  :  a  constriction 
becomes  gradually  apparent  at  each  extremity  of  the  line  of  division, 
which  soon  grows  more  decided,  and  at  length  the  two  parts  are  only 
united  by  a  narrow  isthmus  [fig.  14,  b}  which,  getting  thinner  and 
thinner,  allows  a  slight  effort  on  the  part  of  either  of  the  now  nearly 
distinct  portions  to  tear  itself  from  the  other  half,  and  complete  the 
separation. 

(11)3.)  In  some  elongated  species  [Jig.  14,  4)  the  fissure  is  eftected  in 
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a  longitadinal  direction,  the  separodon  gradually  proceeding  from  the 
poBterior  to  the  anterior  extre- 
mity of  the  body  {fig.  14,  6) ; 
yet  even  in  these  the  division 
is  occasionally  transverse,  the 
□ewly-fonued  creature  appear- 
ing truncated  at  one  end  {fig. 
14,  b)  for  some  time  after  the 
completion  of  the  process. 

(104.)  The  above  mode  of  ge- 
neration, as  exhibited  in  CoHval- 
laria,  a  group  of  which  is  seen  at 
fig,  11,  11,  is  very  curious  :  and 
&om  the  different  forms  which 
the  young  assume  during  the 
progress  of  development  much 
confusion  has  occurred,  each , 
stage  of  its  growth  having  been 
described  as  the  permanent  ap<  ^ 
pearance  of  a  distinct  species. 
This  beautiful  animalcule  se 
to  be  propagated  in  several  ways;  sometimes  this  is  effected  by 
external  gemmules,  which  appear  like  minute  points,  scarcely  more 
'*'**'  TTfW  "f  *  ''■»«  '"  diameter,  upon  the  pedicles  of  the  adult  con- 
vallarite ;  these  in  time  become  pedunculated,  and,  althoi^h  still  veiy 
small,  exhibit  the  cilia  upon  the  margins  of  the  delicate  cups  ;  in  this 
state  they  were  called  by  Schrank  VorticeUee  monedicie.  The  Con- 
vallaris,  generally,  however,  multiply  by  fissure,  the  bell-shaped  cup 
at  the  extremity  of  their  highly  irritable  pedicles  separating  longi- 
tudinally into  two ;  but  the  progress  of  this  division  requires  our 
particular  notice,  as  the  unpractised  observer  might  be  considerably 
puzzled  on  witnessing  some  of  the  phenomena  attending  it. 

(105.)  The  adult  animalcule,  seen  with  its  pedicle  fully  extended 
{fig.  14,  9),  when  it-is  alarmed,  shrinks  by  throwing  its  stem  into  spiral 
folds  (10):  in  the  latter  figure,  the  bell  or  body  of  the  animalcule  is 
seen  to  have  extended  considerably  in  breadth,  preparatory  to  its  be- 
coming divided  into  two  distinct  creatures.  At  ii,  the  commencement 
of  its  division  is  depicted ;  the  separatbn  gradually  extending  from  the 
base,  or  oiliated  extremity,  to  the  point  where  the  body  is  attached  to 
its  stem.  When  the  division  has  extended  thus  fer  (is),  the  newly- 
formed  portion  is  seen  with  surprise  to  have  become  fiimished  with 
cilia  at  both  ends,  and,  when  finally  detached  (13),  only  at  the  opposite 
extremity  tothat  on  which  they  originally  existed ;  it  then,  freed  from 
its  pedicle,  and  thus  losing  the  great  characteristic  of  its  species,  swims 
about  at  large,  exhibiting  forms  represented  at  14,  19.  16,  IT,  all  of 
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which  have  been  deacnbed  as  distinct  epecies  by  ditferent  writers ;  at 
last  it  puts  forth  a  new  stem,  and,  assuming  the  adult  form,  becomes 
fixed  by  its  pedicle  to  some  foreign  body. 

(100.)  This  fissiparous  mode  of  reproduction  is  amazingly  productive, 
and  indeed  far  surpasses  in  fertility  any  other  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, not  escepting  the  most  prolific  insects  or  even  fishes.  Thus 
the  Paramecium  aurelia,  if  well  supplied  with  food,  has  been  observed 
to  divide  every  twenty-four  hours,  so  that  in  a  fortnight,  allowing  the 
product  of  each  division  to  multiply  at  the  same  rate,  16,384  aaimal- 
coles  would  be  produced  from  the  same  stock ;  and  in  four  weeks  the 
astonishing  number  of  268,43S,d5S  new  beings  would  result  from  a 
continued  repetition  of  the  process :  we  shall  feel  but  little  surprise, 
therefore,  that  with  such  powers  of  increase  these  minute  creatures 
soon  become  diffused  in  countless  myriads  through  the  waters  adapted 
to  their  habits. 

(107.)  The  capability  of  spontaneous  division  is  one  of  the  most 
distinctive  attributes  of  the  acrite  type  of  stractnre ;  and  were  the 
organisation  of  these  animalcules  as  simple  as  it  was  supposed  to 
be  a  few  years  ago,  when  they  were  thought  to  be  mere  specks  of 
living  jelly,  imbibing  nourishment  at  overy  point  of  their  surface, 
which  became  diffused  through  all  parts  of  the  homogeneous  texture 
of  their  bodies,  such  a  mode  of  multiplication  would  be  perfectly  in- 
telligible, and  every  step  of  the  process  easily  understood :  but,  setting 
aside  the  conformation  of  their  digestive  apparatus,  there  are  many 
circumstances  attending  the  operation,  indicative  of  a  power  of  de- 
veloping new  organs  in  the  construction  of  every  fresh  individual, 
which  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  very  interesting  feature  in  their 
history.  Thus  a  new  oral  orifice,  surrounded  with  cilia,  must  be  formed 
upon  the  posterior  segment  of  each  divided  animalcule.  In  Nauida 
elegan*  {Jiff.  IS,  i)  the  dental  apparatus  a,  complex  as  its  strucl»ire 
eeems  to  be,  must  be  formed  upon  a  new  part  of  the  body  preparatory 
to  every  separation ;  and  accordingly,  in  the  plates  which  Ehrenberg 
gives  of  the  reproduction  of  this  animalcule,  a  new  mouth  or  dental 
cylinder  is  actually  seen  to  sprout  from  the  binder  half  of  the  creature 
before  its  transverse  fissure  is  complete.  These  structures,  therefore, 
and  others  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  must  continually  be  called  into 
existence  at  new  and  distant  parts  of  the  system. 

(108.)  Productive  as  the  above-mentioned  modes  of  increase  are,  it 
would  seem  that  they  are  not  the  only  sources  of  propagation  in  this 
class  of  animals  ;  many  tribes  have  been  observed  to  be  produced  from 
ova  or  spawn,  as  well  as  by  fissure  and  gemmation.  The  Kolpoda 
euevllm  (Jiff.  14,  7)  is  one  in  which  Ehrenbei^  succeeded  most  perfectly 
in  detecting  this  kind  of  generation,  but  he  has  likewise  observed  it  in 
many  others.  The  ova  soem  to  be  produced  in  the  general  paren- 
chyma of  the  body,  without  the  visible  existence  of  any  organ  specially 
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deacioed  to  their  formation ;  and,  when  mature,  are  expelled  in  a 
delicate  reticulate  mass  (fig.  11,  e).  Ehreuberg  even  describes  some 
contractile  vesicles  discovered  to  exist  in  many  species,  which  he  re- 
gards, though  perhaps  without  sufficient  grounds,  as  being  a  male 
apparatus  provided  for  the  fertilisation  of  the  ova  previous  to  tbeir 
eipalEion.  Tn  Paramteium  aurelia  {fig.  IS,  2)  these  are  two  in 
number  (a,  g),  placed  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  bod;,  each 
seeming  to  consist  of  a  delicate  irritable  central  portion,  from  which 
he  could  see,  on  gently  pressing  the  animalcule  between  two  plates  of 
glass,  eight  canals  issaing  in  a  radiating  manner  and  diverging  toward 
all  parts  of  the  bod; ;  these  became  gradually  enlarged  aa  the  vesicle 
contracted,  and,  on  the  contrary,  became  narrow  and  disappeared  as 
the  vesicle  dilated.  The  contractile  oi^ns  were  detected  in  twentj- 
two  species  belonging  to  very  different  families  ;  but  the  radiating 
canals  were  only  seen  in  two,  viz.  Paramecium  aur«lia  and  Ofhryoglma : 
their  appearance  in  Natnila  elegant,  SUntor  polymorphui,  and  Kvplotei 
ckaron,  is  seen  in  fig.  13 ;  1,  S,  4,  h.  The  function  of  these  oi^ns 
Eltrenbei^  believes  may  be  connected  with  the  secretion  of  a  fecundating 
fluid  which,  being  dispersed  by  their  contraction  through  the  body, 
serves  to  fertilise  the  ova, 

(i09.)  Nearly  all  the  Infusoria  and  Rhizopoda  have  in  their  interior 
a  kind  of  nucleus  which  is  quite  different  in  its  compact  texture  from 
the  parenchyma  by  which  it  is  surrounded.*  This  nucleus,  which  in 
different  species  varies  much,  seems  to  play  an  essential  part  in  the 
fissuration,  for  every  time  the  animalcule  divides  either  longitudinally 
or  transversely,  this  nucleus,  which  is  usually  situated  in  the  middle, 
divides  also  ;  so  that  in  the  end  each  of  the  two  new  individuals  has  a 
uacleuB.  This  nucleu!),  which  is  of  a  fine  granular  aspect  and  dense 
structure,  retains  its  form  when  the  animalcnle  is  pressed  between  two 
plates  of  gloss,  and  the  other  parts  are  spread  out  in  varioas  ways.  By 
direct  light  its  colour  appears  pale  yellow.  It  seems  to  lie  very  loosely 
in  the  parenchyma,  and  sometimes  individuals  may  bo  observed  turning 
their  bodies  around  it  as  it  rests  motionless  in  the  centre  so  as  to  be 
apparently  unattached  to  other  parts  of  the  animal,  more  especially  to 
the  pnlsatory  cavities  (veiicula  seminales  of  Ehrenberg),  mentioned 
aboTe.-t  In  many  species  two,  four,  or  even  several  nuclei  are  co-ex- 
istent in  the  same  individual.  These  nuclei,  which  make  the  Infasoria 
resemble  cells,  observes  Yon  Siebold,  deserve  a  special  attention,  since 
they  do  not  die  with  the  animalcule:  thus,  in£Ji^l«nactri(fu,  thenuclens 
Fsmains  unchanged  a  long  time,  and  even  increases  in  size,  having  no 
appearance  of  a  dead  body.  It  may  be  that  the  life  of  this  animalcale, 
under  such  circumstances,  is  not  finished,  hut  only  assumes  another 

*  Vide  Anat.  of  Iba  InTertrtnU  of  C  Th.  von  SieboM  and  H.  Slanmni,  tnnal.  bj 
Waldo  1.  Banwlt,  M.D. 

t    Ehrenberg  liu  dsDomiuaUd  Ihji  noclena  a  gatninal  gland. 
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form,  and  tfaat  perhaps  tLis  Bpecies,  as  well  as  many  others,  are  only 
the  larval  states  of  other  animals  whose  metamorphoses  are  as  yet 
nnknown. 

(110.)  No  circulation,  properly  so  called,  has  been  seen  in  the  In- 
fusoria; neither  have  vessels  of  any  kind  been  satisfactorily  made  oat.* 
There  is,  however,  in  Faramecium  aurelia,  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, a  constant  aap-like  movement  in  the  granular  matter  of  the 
body,  which  is  easily  detected,  and  was  described  by  Gmithuysen  : 
this  appearance  Ehrenberg  attributes  to  the  movements  of  the  in- 
testine ;  but  as  we  have  been  quite  unable  to  detect  the  arrangement 
which  he  indicates,  or  to  reconcile  the  apparent  course  of  the  globules 
with  the  supposed  direction  of  the  alimentary  tube,  we  are  still  in- 
clined to  regard  the  flow  of  particles  alluded  to  as  analogous  to  what 
has  been  described  as  existing  in  the  stems  of  polyps.  Neither  do 
we  find  any  distinct  apparatus  devoted  to  respiration  in  these  minute 
beings :  the  cilia  upon  the  surface,  by  the  constant  currents  which  they 
escite,  neceasarily  ensure  a  continual  supply  of  aerated  water,  which 
bathing  the  whole  body  exposes  every  part  to  the  influence  of  oxy- 
gen, and  Ehrenbei^  thinks  that  he  has  even  perceived  the  existence 
of  a  delicate  net-work  of  minute  canals  hollowed  out  in  the  peripheiy 
of  some  species,  which,  if  filled  with  nutritive  juices,  might  be  re- 
garded as  the  first  rudiments  of  a  vascular  system. 

(111.)  The  nervous  matter,  or  neurine,  which  we  must  suppose  to 
exist  in  a  molecular  state  mixed  up  with  the  tissues  of  the  body, 
has  never  been  detected  in  an  aggregat«d  form ;  nevertheless,  upon 
many  species,  when  observed  under  good  glasses,  it  is  easy  to  see 
one  or  two  extremely  minute  red  or  brown  specks,  which  have  been 
conjectured  to  be  eyes,  though  probably  without  further  reason  for  the 
supposition  than  the  resemblance  which  they  exhibit,  in  colour  at  least, 
to  the  visual  organs  of  some  eatomoatraceons  Crustacea. 

'  Flaida,  u  M.  Dujardin  well  obteTYei,  cesae  lo  permeate  cs[nllarf  tube*  of  verj 
minute  calibre,  eien  undec  the  influence  of  con^denble  pnuare.  Even  in  aoinial* 
baring  the  action  of  tfae  heart  moil  powerfiil,  the  ultimate  tapillariei  are  at  leait 
j^  millim.  in  diameter  ;  i>  it  poaiible,  then,  to  anppoM  that  in  Infiuoria  of  the  liie  of 
^  millim.  there  are  veHeli  at  gmall  aa  the  ijjjmi  miUim.  ?  bnt  the  Inwa  of  capillary 
att[>ctioD  would  be  entirely  appoaed  to  ntch  an  hypotbeaU  even  were  we  to  multiply  a 
hnndred  fold  the  diameter  of  auch  Teaielt.  It  ii,  conaeqoently,  much  more  conformable 
with  the  knowD  lava  of  phyuc*  to  admit  that  in  theae  minnte  oiganUnu  the  flaida 
permeate  aimplj  by  imbibition. 
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Zooj}hyte»  of  old  Authors — Phytozoa  (Ehrenberg). 

(US.)  It  is  not  Burpriemg  that  maDf  members  of  the  extensive 
family  upon  a  consideration  of  which  ve  are  now  entering,  should  have 
been  regarded  by  the  earlier  naturalists  as  bolonging  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  with  which,  in  outward  appearance  at  least,  numerous  species 
have  many  characters  in  common. 

(113.)  Fixed  in  large  arborescent  masses  to  the  rocks  of  tropical 
seas,  or  in  oar  own  climate  attached  to  shells  or  other  submarine  3ub> 
stances,  they  tbrow  out  their  ramifications  in  a  thousand  heautifal  and 
plan^Iike  forms ;  or,  incmating  the  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean 
with  calcareous  earth  separated  from  the  water  which  bathes  them, 
they  silently  baild  up  reefe  and  shoals,  juatly  dreaded  by  the  navigator, 
and  sometimes  giving  origin,  as  they  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  sea,  to 
islands  which  the  lapse  of  ages  clothes  with  luxuriant  verdure,  and 
peoples  with  appropriate  inhabitants.  Various,  indeed,  are  the  forms 
which  these  creatures  offer  to  the  zoologist ;  and  the  cIssBification  of 
them,  even  at  the  present  day,  is  a  subject  of  much  doubt  and  un- 
certainty. Without  entering  farther  Into  the  subject  of  their  division 
into  groups  and  families  than  is  connected  with  our  purpose  of  examin- 
ing the  nuuD  features  of  their  economy,  we  shall  select  some  of  the 
iBOst  marked  varieties  for  desciiption,  commencing  w<th  the  simplest 
and  least  elaborately  formed. 

(114.)  We  have  already  seen  that  in  the  Sponges  the  living  portion 
of  the  animal  was  composed  of  a  gelatinous  film,  which,  without  any 
apparent  organisation,  was  possessed  of  the  power  of  extracting  nutri- 
ment from  the  water  around  it,  of  deriving  from  the  same  source 
animolised  materials  and  earthy  particles,  which  were  deposited  within 
its  texture,  and  need  in  constructing  a  porous  framework  or  skeleton; 
and,  moreover,  that  the  same  semifluid  parenchyma  could  develop 
from  its  substance  germs,  which  became  ultimately  expanded  into  other 
beings  reeembling  that  from  which  they  sprung ;  we  shall ,  therefore,  he 
prepared  to  find,  in  the  class  upon  which  we  ore  entering,  like  results 
produced  by  equally  simple  means. 

(116.)  Among  the  calcareous  etroctures  derived  from  the  tropical 
seas,  usually  known  by  the  general  terms  of  Madrepores,  Gotals,  &c., 
and  which,  from  the  beauty  of  their  structure,  form  the  ornaments  of 
our  cabinelR,  few  are  more  common  than  those  denominated  Fungi's 
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and  Meandrina. — animals  belonging  to  the  group  MadrephylUeea  of 
systematic  zoologists, 

(116.)  Theae  massea  consist  of  tbin  plates  or  laminie  of  calcareous 
matter  {fig.  15)  disposed  in  ^^_  ^^ 

different  directions  in  dif- 
ferent species,  but,  in  the 
Fuagia  Agarict/ormit,  which 
ve  have  selected  as  an  ex- 
ample, radiating  from  a  com- 
mon centre,  and  forming  a 

circular  mass  resembling  a  i 

mushroom.    When  living  in  t 

its  native  element,  ever;  part  I 

of  the  surface  of  this  stony  I 

skeleton  was  encrusted  with 
a  film  of  animal  jelly,  dip- 
ping down  into  the  inter- 
stices of  the  plates,  and 
covering  the  whole  frame- 
work.    In   the   figure,    the 

darker  portion  indicates  the  living  crust ;  whilst  from  the  ligher  parts 
it  has  been  removed,  to  show  the  stony  skeleton  itself.  There  are  no 
arms  or  moving  parts  adapted  to  the  prehension  of  food,  and  no  sepa- 
ration of  organs  adapted  to  the  performance  of  the  vital  functions  has 
hitherto  been  described  ;  the  thin  membranous  film  apparently  absorbs 
the  materials  of  its  support  from  the  water  of  the  ocean,  and  deposits 
within  its  substance  the  calcareous  particles  which  it  secretes,  moulding 
them  into  the  form  peculiar  to  its  skeleton,  which  it  gradually  enlarges 
as  its  own  extent  increases. 

(117.)  The  gelatinous  investment,  however,  gives  certun  dubious 
indications  of  vitality,  and  possesses  the  power  of  contracting  itself  so 
as  to  retire  between  the  laminee  of  its  skeleton  when  roughly  handled, 
and  thus  conceal  itself  from  injury.  Upon  the  surface  of  the  soft  crust 
are  seen  a  number  of  vesicles  indicated  in  the  figure,  which  were  re- 
garded formerly  as  rudimentary  tentacula,  from  the  ciroumstance  of 
their  being  able  to  contract  and  vary  their  dimensions;  recent  ob- 
servations, however,  lead  to  the  beUef  that  they  are  cavities  filled 
with  air,  serving  an  important  purpose  in  the  economy  of  the  creature, 
— ^namely,  that  of  preventing  it  from  being  turned  upside  down  by  the 
oceasional  agitation  of  the  ocean.  Theae  air-vessels  may,  therefore,  be 
looked  upon  as  floats,  which,  rendering  the  upper  surface  more  buoynnt 
than  the  inferior,  materially  assist  in  preventing  such  an  accident. 

(1 18.)  The  reproduction  of  fungite  is  effected  by  the  development  of 
sprouts  or  gemm»,  which  pullulate  from  the  animal  substance  as  buds 
issue  from  a  plant,  and  remain  for  some  time  fixed  to  the  parent  by  a 
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epecies  of  foo^atalk,  which  eustsins  them  tiQtil  they  have  atttuned  to  a 
considerable  size;  the  young  fungis  being  upwards  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  before  they  become  detached.  When  mature,  the;  separate 
from  the  tiip  of  the  stony  pedancle  which  hitherto  supported  them ; 
and  at  this  time,  the  skeleton  of  the  young  fungia,  when  divested  of 
its  fleshy  part,  shows  a  circular  opening  beneath,  through  which  tbe 
radiating  plates  of  the  upper  surface  are  visible.  In  a  short  time  a 
deposit  of  calcareous  matter  takes  place,  which  cicatrises  the  opeuiog, 
the  marks  of  which,  however,  can  be  traced  for  a  considerable  period, 
until  at  length  the  increase  of  this  secretion  continuing  with  the  growth 
of  the  animal,  entirely  obliterates  all  appearance  of  its  having  existed. 

(110.)  In  the  earliest  period  of  its  development,  the  foot-stalk  by 
which  the  young  is  united  to  the  parent,  as  well  as  its  radiating  disc,  is 
entirely  enveloped  with  the  soft  parts  of  the  animal ;  but  as  the  upper 
portion  spreads,  and  assumes  its  characteristic  form,  the  pedicle  is  left 
naked,  and  the  gelatinous  coating  extends  only  to  the  line  where  the 
separation  afterwards  takes  place. 

(120.)  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  calcareous  matter  forming 
the  skeleton  of  these  madrepores,  is  perfectly  external  to  the  living 
crust  that  secretes  it,  and  accordingly  is  absolutely  extra-vital,  and 
removed  from  the  future  influence  of  the  animal.  Such  a  sup- 
positioii  appears,  however,  at  variance  Mith  the  focts  above  stated, 
and  incompatible  with  many  circumstances  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  lithophytous  polyps.  On  trying  to  detach  the  soft  envelope 
from  the  sur&ce  of  the  skeleton,  the  firmness  of  their  adherence 
would  reader  such  a  want  of  connection  improbable,^ they  appear  to 
be,  as  it  were,  incorporated  with  each  other;  and,  besides,  the  separation 
of  the  fungia  from  the  peduncle  whereby  it  was  joined  to  the  parent 
fungia  during  its  earlier  growth,  necessarily  supposes  a  power  of  re- 
moving the  calcareous  particles  after  their  deposition.  It  is,  therefore, 
almost  demonstrable  that  the  earthy  matter  secreted  by  the  polyp  b 
deposited  in  the  tissue  of  its  substance,  and  still  remtuns,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  subject  to  absorption  and  removal :  of  this,  however, 
we  shall  have  fuller  evidence  hereafter. 

(191.)  It  is  astonishing  how  nearly  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms approximate  each  other  in  the  lower  orders  of  these  calcareous 
zoophytes.  Admitting  the  animal  nature  of  fungia,  we  find  calcareous 
skeletoiw,  essentially  similar  in  their  chemical  composition,  produced 
by  a  large  tribe  of  oi^anic  forms,  long  classed  with  the  creatures  we 
are  now  considering,  bnt which  modem  observations  have  clearly  shonn 
to  be  of  vegetable  nature.* 

(132.)  These  are  the  Corallines  (Linn.),  which,  although  so  nearly 
resembling  the  skeletons  of  polyps,  that  Cuvier,  Lamarck,  and  others. 

*  Sckveiggir,  AnalomiKhc  Phjsiologuche  Unlenuchungen  Uber  Cnnlkn.     Beriin, 
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ecrupled  not  to  admit  them  into  the  animal  circle,  ha.ia  been  proved 
by  microscopical  reaearcbes  to  possess  the  cellular  structure  appertain- 
ing to  vegetable  organisation,  and  are  thus  placed  beyond  the  limits  of 
our  present  investigations. 

(ISd.)  Cortical  compound  Anthdzoa. — The  compound  polyps  consist 
of  a  mass  of  gelatinous  matter,  vvhich  indicates,  by  its  power  of  cou- 
tractbn  upon  the  application  of  stimuli,  a  degree  of  sensation;  and  of 
a  great  number  of  polyps,  or  fiower-like  mouths,  which  spring  from 
the  surface  of  the  common  body,  aud  are  individually  capable  of 
seizing  and  digesting  prey,  the  nutriment  thus  gained  being  appro- 
priated to  the  nourishment  of  the  general  mass. 

(134.)  Although  essentially  similar  in  their  habits,  the  compound 
polyps  present  various  modifications  of  structure,  which  naturally 
lead  them  to  be  grouped  in  distinct  families.  Sometimes  the  central 
common  mass  is  entirely  soft  and  gelatinous,  its  surface  boing  covered 
mth  minute  cells  in  which  the  polyps  are  lodged ;  such  are  the  At- 
eyonida.  Sometimes  the  common  body  secretes  large  quantities  of 
calcareous  matter  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Fungta,  which,  being 
deposited  in  its  interior,  forms  arborescent  masses,  presenting  upon 
their  surface  multitudes  of  cells,  generally  distinguishable  after  the 
removal  of  the  outer  crust,  in  each  of  which  when  alive  a  polyp  was 
lodged  :  these  form  the  family  of  Madreporet.  The  central  asia  is  not 
unfrcquently  quite  solid  and  smooth  upon  the  surface,  odering  no  cells 
for  the  loi^ment  of  the  polyps;  being  either  composed  of  hard  and 
dense  calcareous  substance,  or  else  flexible  and  homy  in  its  texture : — 
such  are  the  Corallidte,  or  family  of  corals,  properly  so  called.  The 
internal  central  axis  is,  moreover,  in  another  family,  composed  of 
several  pieces  uuited  together  by  the  living  crust  that  secretes  them  ; 
and,  being  free  and  unattacbed,  are  probably  able  to  change  their 
position  at  pleasure :  these  form  the  family  of  Pennatula,  or  swim- 
ming polyps.  These  groups  are,  however,  merely  modifications  of  the 
same  general  type  of  structui'e,  although  differing  in  certain  minor 
points  of  their  organisation,  so  as  to  render  an  examination  of  each 
form  needful  for  our  purpose. 

(IS5.)  ALOYONiDx.^This  family  includes  several  genera,  known  by 
the  names  of  Alcyonium,  Lobularia,  Oydonium,  &c.,  being  charac- 
terised by  having  no  solid  axis  developed  in  the  interior  of  the  com- 
mon body.  The  Cydonium  MulUri  (Jig.  16,  i),  will  give  the  reader  a 
good  idea  of  the  general  appearance  of  one  of  these  compound  animals. 
The  central  mass,  or  polypary,  is  entirely  soft,  being  of  a  gelatinous,  or, 
rather,  subcartilaginous  texture.  Its  density  varies  with  the  state  of 
the  animal,  being  more  firm  when  the  creature  is  contracted  or  hardened 
by  immersion  in  spirits  of  wine,  than  when  alive  and  expanded.  Upon 
cutting  into  it,  it  is  found  to  be  intersected  by  tough  fibrous  bands,  and 
not  unfrcquently  contains  calcareous  spicuta  dispersed  through  its  sub- 
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stance  ;  no  muscular  fibre  or  oervoua  matter  baa  ever  been  deUctcd  in 
its  composition,  and  its  interior  is  permeated  by  numerous  vide  canals 
variously  disposed.  Tbe  Alcyonidoa,  therefore,  may  justly  bo  looked 
upon  as  intimately  related  to  the  Sponges  in  the  atructure  of  their 
common  body,   differing  from  /^.  le. 

them  principally  in  tbe  polyps 
occupying  the  cells  upon  tbeir 
surface. 

(138.)  Few  objects  exhibit 
to  the  naturalist  a  more  beauti- 
ful Bpecbtcle  than  the  oorapouad 
animals  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing. When  found  upon  the 
shore  contracted  and  deformed, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
that  they  were  really  organised 
beiogs,  much  less  possessed  of 
any  elaborate  conformation ; 
yet,  on  placing  one  of  them 
in  a  tumbler  of  sea-water,  and 
watching  it  attentively  with  a 
minifying  glass,  its  true  na- 
ture is  gradually  revealed  :  the 

central  mass  expands  in  all  direclious,  exhibiting  the  cells  upon  its 
surface,  from  which  in  time  the  countless  flower-like  polyps  are  pro- 
truded, and,  stretching  out  their  arms  in  all  directions,  wait  for  the 
approach  of  prey.  A  scene  like  this  naturally  leads  us  to  inquire 
concerning  some  points  of  phyaiology  connected  with  their  economy  ; 
and  several  questions  obtrude  themselves  upon  us,  which,  aa  they  are 
applicable  to  the  whole  group  of  compound  polyps,  may  be  well  dis- 
cussed in  this  place. 

( 1 37.)  That  there  is  a  community  of  nutrition, — or,  in  other  words, 
that  food  taken  and  digested  by  the  individual  polyps  is  appropriated 
to  the  support  of  the  general  body, — appears  to  be  indisputable,  and  is 
generally  admitted ;  but  is  there  a  community  of  sensation  so  as  to 
render  the  entire  moss  one  animal,  capable  of  consentaneous  move- 
ments ?  or  is  each  polyp  independent  of  the  rest  in  its  sensations  and 
actions  ?  Upon  this  there  are  different  opinions  :  some  regarding  the 
whole  as  a  single  animal,  each  part  being  in  communication  wi^  the 
rest,  and  thus  participating  in  the  feelings  and  movements  of  tbe 
otbers ;  whilst  some  consider  each  polyp  as  a  distinct  creature,  inde- 
pendent of  the  rest.  The  solution  of  this  problem  ia  a  matter  of 
some  difficulty ;  but  there  are  several  facts  recorded  by  observers, 
which  may  in  some  measure  enlighten  ua  upon  the  subject.  From 
the  absolute  want  of  nervous  filaments,  which  might  bring  into  com- 
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munication  distant  points  of  the  body,  we  might  theoretacally  den;  the 
possibility  of  any  combinatjon  of  actions  ;  and  experiment  teaches  us 
that  the  assumption  ia  correct. 

(]S8.)  If,  when  one  of  these  animals  is  fully  expanded,  transparent 
and  soft,  any  point  of  its  surface  be  rudely  touched,  the  whole  body 
does  not  immediately  shrink,  but  the  point  only  where  the  irritation 
was  applied  appears  to  feel  the  impression  ;  this  part  shortly  becomes 
more  dense,  opaque,  and  a  depression  is  seen  gradually  to  appear.  If 
the  shock  be  severe,  and  extensively  diffused  over  the  Ixidy,  the  con- 
traction slowly  extends  to  the  whole  mass;  the  most  violent  local 
injury,  indeed,  seems  to  be  totally  unperceived  at  remote  parte  of  the 
body ;  whilst  a  general  shock,  such  as  striking  the  vessel  which  con- 
tains the  expanded  polyp,  produces  a  simultaneous  contraction  of  the 
whole,*  The  polyps,  however,  exhibit  much  greater  irritability,  and 
their  movements,  from  their  rapidity,  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
languid  contractions  of  the  connecting  central  mass;  but  that  they 
have  a  community  of  life  appears  improbable:  they  seem  to  act  quit« 
independently  of  each  other;  when  one  ia  touched  and  suddenly  re- 
tracts itself  within  its  cell,  it  is  true  that  those  in  the  neighbourhood 
will  likewise  not  unfrequently  retire,  but  tliis  circumstance  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  sudden  movement  of  their  neighbour;  for,  as 
the  polyps  are  closely  contiguous  to  each  other  with  their  tentacles, 
there  is  no  cause  for  urging  a  community  of  substance  to  explain  it.f 

(129.)  It  has  tieen  observed  by  Milne  Edwards, J  in  Alcyonidium 
{fig.  17), — a  genus  of  Alcyonian  zoophytes,  remarkable  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  its  polypary,  or  common  body,  consists  of  two  portions 
of  very  different  consistence,  the  upper  part  or  trunk  (c)  being  quite 
soft  and  flexible,  while  the  lower  portion  or  Joot  (i),  by  which  it  is 
attached,  is  of  a  hard  and  solid  teitare, — that,  although  under  ordinary 
drcumstancea  the  movements  of  the  individual  polyps  are  quite  in- 
dependent of  the  rest,  a  ^multaneous  contiaction  of  the  whole  may  be 
excited  hy  irritating  the  common  trunk,  and  that  to  such  an  extent 
that  if  the  stimulation  be  excessive  the  whole  of  the  soft  portion  of 
the  polypary  is  retracted  into  a  coriaceous  sheath  afforded  by  the  foot. 

(130.)  The  history  of  these  compound  animals  ia  extremely  in- 
teresting, and,  as  a  knowledge  of  their  economy  will  serve  to  throw 
much  light  upon  the  organisation  of  other  forms  hereafter  to  be  noticed, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  enter  somewhat  minutely  intu  the  details  of  their 
structure. 

(131.)  On  making  a  longitudinal  section  of  one  of  the  expanded 

*  Profesiai  Onnt,  Lecturet  on  CompantiTe  An&tamj. — I«ocet  for  1833-4,  toL  ii. 
p.  261. 
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polyps  (Jig.  IR,  i),  tlie  main  features  of  its  anatomy  become  at  once 
recognisable.  The  allmeutary  canal  (c)  is  seen  to  be  a  cjlindriform 
cavity  with  membranous  walla  occupying  the  axis  of  the  upper  portion 
of  the  body,  and  extending  from  the  mouth  (6)  to  about  the  middle  of 
the  free  portion  of  the  protruded  polyp,  where  it  termiuatea  by  a 
distinct  orifice  [d).     Internally,  the  digestive  aacculua  presents  eight 

F^  17. 


AlcyomdniH  tl^ani  (a^r  Mnne  Edwacda,  An"'  de>  Sc.  Nat,  183£,p1.  IS,  fig.  1).— 
a,  foreign  body  to  which  the  polyp  is  allached  ;  b,  th*  hard  portion,  or  coriHceaui  foot ; 
c,  the  trunk,  or  membiBDoiu  portion  of  the  polypary  ;  d,  poljpiferom  ramificationi  of 
ditto  ;  e,  the  soft  paru  of  the  irunk  completely  retracted  into  the  cotiaceous  item  ;  /, 
yellow  ipot*  indicating  the  ova  contained  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  poljpaiy. 

longitudinal  lines,  and  a  multitude  of  minute  transverse  folds.  Its 
inferior  termination  becomes  suddenly  coatracted  as  though  the  ter- 
minal orifice  were  closed  by  a  spliiucter  muscle,  and  communicates 
with  the  wide  abdominal  cavity  (e)  that  occupies  the  eutire  diameter 
of  the  lower  portion  of  the  polyp,  and  is  prolonged  inferiorly  into  the 
common  body  of  the  polypary.  The  calibre  of  the  digestive  tube  is 
much  smaller  than  that  of  the  animal  in  the  centre  of  which  it  is 
suspended,  nevertheless  it  is  firmly  connected  with  the  parietes  of  the 
polyp  by  the  intervention  of  eight  delicate  membranous  lamellte  de- 
rived from  its  outer  surface  {Jig.  18,  l  and  !,/)  and  extending  along 
its  whole  length.  The  position  of  these  septa  corresponds  with  the 
int«rtentacutar  spaces ;  and  aa  by  their  upper  extremities  they  are 
united  to  the  peristomal  disc,  they  form  the  walls  of  eight  longitudinal 
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cands,  which  are  uniDtfrruptedly  contmuaua  with  the  cavitieB  of  the 

corresponding  teatacula  (Ji^.  Iti,  l,  g).  These  last  mentioiied  appen- 
dages are  completely  hollow,  and,  moreover,  present  on  each  side  of 
their  ioternal  cavity  a  series  of  ten  or  twelve  minute  apertures 
(Jig-  1 S,  g"),  leading  into  the  marginal  piDnules  that  are  of  similar 
Btructure. 


Anatom;  of  Jicyonidiim  ti/goHt  (ftfter  Milne  Ednids). — I .  A  polyp  opo^d  longi- 
tudiiiaUy  (o  >how  iU  internal  organiotion  ;  a,  the  tenlncals :  b,  mouth  ;  t,  a]iiiientBi7 
canal ;  d,  inferior  opening  of  ditto  ;  e,  upper  portion  of  the  abdominal  cavity  ;  /,  loagi- 
todinal  wpta  pauing  betveen  tbe  parietei  of  the  body  and  the  walla  o(  the  dige>Ii<e 
ttTity ;  /',  cantinuatiaDDf  the  >ame  iDto  the  abdominal  csTJty  ijrtCanali  fonned  between 
the  aepU  which  are  continuoui  with  the  interior  of  the  teatiicula  ;  ^,  one  of  the  tenlaclei 
opened,  ihowing  the  holei  by  which  its  caiity  comraunicalei  with  thoao  of  tbe  maiginal 
piuiulei :  h,  minuti  ipieulie  lituated  at  the  bate  of  the  tealaclei ;  t,  filiform  appeadagea 
to  the  alimontaij  tube,  2.  Tranaverse  lection,  ihowiog  the  manner  in  which  the  longl- 
tadinal  pliae  are  eonnetted  with  the  alimentarj  tube.  3.  Section  through  the  baailar 
portioD  of  the  potjpary. 

(132.)  Inferiorlj,  the  eight  longitudinal  interseptal  canals  communi- 
cate freely  with  the  great  abdominal  cavity  (e),  and  the  vertical  partitions 
wherehy  they  are  aeparated  become  continuous  with  tbe  longitudinal 
folds  (/)  visible  in  its  interior.  The  longitudinal  pUcte  are  apparently 
of  the  same  structure  as  the  vertical  septa,  of  which  they  are  the  con- 
tinuations, ouly  they  are  narrower,  and  their  inner  mai^n  being  free, 
hang  loosely  in  the  abdomen  of  the  polyp.  On  closer  inspection  tbey 
seem  to  be  made  up  of  two  extremely  iJiin  membranous  layers  folded 
upon  each  other  and  continuous  with  iho  internal  tunic  that  lines  the 
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parietes  of  the  body.  At  tbe  point  of  continuity  the  two  laminn 
seem  to  become  slightly  eeparated.  so  as  to  leave  a  little  cftnal  at  the 
base  of  each  fold,  while  Buperiorlj,  close  to  the  termination  of  the 
stomach,  there  is  a  remarkable  filiform  and  very  ilexuous  organ 
(Jig.  18,  d),  apparently  an  appendage  to  the  alimentary  cavity. 

(133.)  As  has  been  stated  above,  the  common  polypaiy  couaiats  of 
two  portions,  differii^  widely  from  each  other  in  texture,  forming  the 
trunk  and  the  foot.  By  diaeeotion  it  becomes  immediately  apparent 
that  the  softer  portion,  named  the  trunk,  is  made  up  of  membranous 
tubes  disposed  loi^tudinally  parallel  te  each  other,  and  so  closely 
connected  together  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them.  The  foot  of 
the  polypary  is  essentially  nothing  more  than  a  continuation  of  these 
same  tubes  modified  in  structure ;  those  situated  near  the  centre  of 
the  stem  have  their  walls  only  slightly  thickened,  bat  those  placed 
near  the  periphery  acquire  a  more  solid  consistence,  from  having  their 
parietes  encrusted  with  innumerable  fusiform  spicula,  composed  of 
carbonate  of  lime  imbedded  in  a  cartilaginous  substance ;  these  are 
arranged  longitadinally  (fig.  18,  s),  and  give  to  the  stem  its  solidity 
and  peculiar  aspect.  Near  the  circumference  of  this  portion  of  the 
polypary  longitudinal  fibres  are  perceptible,  which  appear  to  be  the 
remains  of  tubes  atrophied  by  compression  (_fig.  19,  s,  a). 

(134.)  The  tubes  thus  united  in  fasciculi  are  evidently  analogous  to 
the  cavities  into  which  the  polyps  of  Alcyone,  Corals,  &c.,  axe  retracted. 
These  have  generally  received  the  name  of  "  polypiferous  cells,"  and 
some  antboTS  consider  them  as  being  quite  distinct  from  the  animals 
inhabiting  them  :  in  the  zoophyte  under  consideration,  hovrever,  a  very 
Buper£cia]  examination  is  sufBcient  to  prove  that  they  are  really  merely 
continuations  of  the  bodies  of  the  polyps  themselves,  no  line  of  demar- 
cation being  distinguishable  between  them.  It  is  not,  therefore,  into 
polypiferous  cells  that  these  little  flower-like  creatures  retire,  bnt 
become  retracted  into  their  own  bodies  by  a  species  of  invagination, 
and  the  entire  polypary  which  seems  to  afford  them  lodging  is  nothing 
bnt  a  mass  formed  by  the  aggregated  tubes  of  all  the  polyps  belonging 
to  it. 

(135.)  It  appears  to  be  pretty  generally  admitted  that  among  the 
aggregated  polyps  nutritive  materials  svrallowed  by  one  individual  goes 
to  the  sustenance  of  the  general  community, — an  opinion  seemingly 
based  upon  obeervations  made  upon  certain  Sertnlarian  species, — but 
that  a  similar  communis  of  nutrition  exists  in  the  Aleyonidie  re- 
mained, prior  to  the  researches  of  Milne  Edwards,  an  unsolved 
question  ;  neither  was  anything  knovm  precisely  as  to  the  relation- 
ship existing  between  these  abrogated  beings,  or  even  admitting, 
from  analogy,  the  most  intimate  union,  it  was  difficult  to  conceive  how 
nutritive  matters  were  conveyed  from  one  polyp  to  another,  whether 
by  simple  imbibition  or  in  any  other  manner. 

£  3 
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(136.)  In  order  to  resolve  these  questioDS,  iaasmuch  as  relates  to 
the  Alcyoiiidium  under  consideration,  Milne  Edwards,  bj  meaiia  of  a 
small  glass  tube  having  its  end  drawn  out  fine  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp, 
injected  a  coloured  fluid  into  the  abdominal  cavity  of  one  of  the  polyps, 
and  found  that  the  injection  immediately  passed  into  the  abdominal 
cavities  of  the  polyps  around ;  consequently,  the  nutritive  substances 
swallowed  by  any  individual  can  be  distributed  among  the  different 
tnembera  of  these  remarkable  colonies,  so  that  food  taken  by  one 
may  nourish  the  neighbouring  animals. 

Fig.  19. 


Anatomj  of  Alcj/oiddiam  dcgata  (after  Milae  Edicarda). —  1.  One  of  the  braDchci  of 
the  polypary  opened  to  ihow  the  communication  which  eiiali  between  the  abdominal 
cavity  of  the  principal  poljp  and  the  interior  of  the  jonng  onei  sprouting  therefrom; — 
the  apertures,  it  will  be  obierved,  ore  alnaya  in  the  truck  of  the  longitudinal  oTorion 
foUli.  3.  Lower  portion  of  ko  onriun  fold  detached  from  the  walls  of  the  abdominal 
cnvitj  to  show  the  manner  in  which  the  ovules  or  gemma;  are  detcloped.  3.  A  portion 
of  the  fiiot,  or  basilar  portion  of  the  polipaiy ;  a,  memhianoaa  tubea ;  b,  ipicula  en- 
crustiug  this  portion  of  the  poljpury. 

(137.)  On  cutting  one  of  these  polyps  open  under  a  magnifying 
glass,  it  is  easy  to  explain  how  this  intercommunication  is  effected  ;  it 
then  becomes  apparent  that  some  of  the  animals,  as  described  above, 
terminatfl  in  tubular  prolongations,  whereof  the  general  substance  of 
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the  polypary  Beems  to  be  made  up ;  othera,  however,  sptonting  im- 
mediateljr  ^m  the  parietee  of  the  former,  have  their  internal  cavilj 
continuous  with  that  of  the  larger  central  polyp,  so  that  a  free  com- 
munication is  kept  up  between  them  (Jig.  10,  i),  the  whole  forming  a 
sort  of  ramified  tube,  or  an  animal  having  one  body  and  one  central 
Btomach,  but  furnished  with  many  heads  and  as  many  mouths. 

(138.)  The  development  of  these  secondary  polyps  is  effovted  by  a 
simple  process  of  gemmation,  A  tubercle  makes  its  appearance  upon 
the  surface  of  the  primary  animal,  which  looks  at  first  like  a  littla 
ccecum  appended  to  the  integument,  having  no  oral  aperture  but  com- 
municating freely,  by  means  of  its  central  canal,  with  the  abdominal 
cavity  of  its  parent.  When  arrived  at  a  more  advanced  stage  of  de- 
velopment the  tenlAcula  make  their  appearance,  and  the  alimentary 
becomes  distinguishable,  so  that  the  young  animal  soon  becomes  an 
exact  representative  of  the  original  from  which  it  sprung. 

(18ft.)  But  here  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  this  kind  of  vege- 
tation does  not  take  place  indiscriminately  from  any  portion  of  the 
tegamentary  sarface  of  the  polyp.  The  reproductive  gemmee  are  only 
formed  immediately  over  the  track  of  one  of  the  eight  longitudintd 
membranous  lamellte  above  noticed  [fig.  19,  i,  c,  c,  e),  so  that  the 
apertures  of  communication  between  the  newly  formed  polyps  and  the 
original  are  always  so  placed  as  to  interrupt  the  course  of  one  of  these 
folds. 

(140.)  It  is  not,  however,  only  by  the  development  of  buds  that  the 
reproduction  of  the  Alcyonidium  is  effected.  These  animals  likevriee 
produce  ovules  or  gemmules  adapted  to  spreEul  to  a  distance  their 
sedentary  race,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  same  organs  from 
which  the  gemmse  above  described  derire  their  origin,  perform  the 
functions  of  the  ovaria  of  higher  animals. 

(141.)  It  is  in  the  longitudinal  membranous  folds  above  described 
that  the  reproductive  gemmules  are  developed  [Jig.  IB,  i),  which,  as 
they  increase  in  size,  become  pedunculated,  and  ultimately  fall  off  into 
the  abdominal  cavity,  whence  they  easily  escape  through  the  month  of 
the  polyp. 

(142.)  The  intestiniform  convoluted  organs  {Jig.  18,  i,  k),  situated 
beneath  the  alimentary  cavity,  are,  from  what  has"  been  stated  above, 
evidently  not  the  ovaria,  seeing  that  the  ova  are  formed  elsewhere; 
neither,  from  the  simplicity  of  the  structure  of  the  reproductive  ap- 
paratus, can  they  be  regarded  as  male  organs  destined  to  fertilise  the 
ova  ;  so  that  upon  the  whole  it  seems  most  probable  that  they  repre- 
sent hepatic  vessels. 

(143.)  When  the  polyps  are  expanded,  their  mouths  are  frequently 
seen  to  dilate  and  take  in  the  surrounding  vrater,  which,  together  with 
such  alimentary  substances  as  may  be  suspended  in  it,  penetrates  into 
the  digestive  canal,  and  through  this  passes  into  the  general  cavity  of 
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the  abdomen,  whence  again  it  mounts  up  ioto  the  tentacnk  through 
the  eight  cauah  that  surround  the  aHmentarj  tube.  It  results  from 
this  arrangtiment  that  the  thin  and  variously  folded  membrane  com- 
posing the  bodies  of  theae  animals  is  bathed  throughout  with  the 
wat«r  required  for  respiration,  and  that  all  its  internal  surlace  is 
placed  in  contact  with  the  nutritiTe  matters  more  or  less  elaborated 
in  the  stomach.  On  seeing  the  same  animal  producing  sometimes 
buds  or  gemmte,  and  sometimes  ova,  Milne  Edwards  was  led  to  in- 
quire into  the  cause  of  ihia  difference,  which  he  believes  to  be  of  a 
mechanical  nature. 

(144.)  In  those  parts  of  the  polyp  which  are  not  yet  imprisoned  in 
the  growing  mass  of  the  polypary,  reproduction  ia  generally  elfect«d  by 
the  development  of  external  buds,  while  towards  the  base  of  the 
polypary,  where  the  constituent  zoophytes  are  intimately  united  to- 
gether by  their  outer  surface,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  sheath, 
no  external  buds  are  formed,  but  the  ovules  make  their  escape  into  the 
internal  cavity  of  their  parent.  Hence  the  distinguished  zoologist, 
whose  memoir  we  quote,  is  led  to  infer,  that  on  the  one  hand  the 
mechanical  obstacles  to  be  encountered,  and  on  the  other,  the  escite- 
ment  occasioned  by  the  contact  of  the  surrounding  element,  determine 
this  difference  of  procedure,  and  that  the  membrane  which  performs 
the  functions  of  an  ovary  produces  indifferently  either  ova  or  gemmm, 
according  as  it  finds  less  resistauce  or  is  more  stimulated  upon  the  in- 
side or  the  outside  of  the  abdominal  walls. 

(145.)  From  the  above  details  it  becomea  easy  to  explain  how  a 
single  polyp  by  its  reproductive  powers  can  form  the  complicated  mass 
of  the  compound  polypaiy  of  the  Alcyonide,  as  well  as  the  means 
whereby  an  oi^nio  continuity  is  established  between  all  the  individuals 
of  the  community ;  also  how  the  abdominal  cavity  of  the  primitive 
zoophyte  becomes  common  to  all  the  young  ones  that  sprout  from  it ; 
in  short,  bow  the  littls  beings  thus  united  together  rather  resemble  a 
multiple  animal  than  an  assemblage  of  distinct  individuals.  But  with 
the  advBucB  of  age  this  intimate  union  gradually  ceases.  The  com- 
munication between  the  abdominal  cavities  of  the  different  polyps, 
whose  basal  portions  reach  as  &r  as  the  foot  of  the  polypary,  is  first 
of  all  interrupted  by  the  ova,  with  which  the  lower  part  of  these 
cavities  becomea  filled  (Ji0.  18,  8),  and  subseqaently  by  the  pressure  of 
the  surrounding  parts,  the  wall  becomes  confused,  and  all  communica- 
tion between  the  polyp  whose  abdominal  tube  is  thus  obliterated  and 
the  polyp  from  which  it  sprung  is  intercepted-  The  polypary,  instead 
of  resembling  a  tree,  all  tho  flowers  of  which  hold  together  and  com- 
municate by  common  parts,  may  now  be  compared  to  a  bouquet  made 
by  cutting  off  the  more  or  less  branched  tw^  of  a  plant  and  collect- 
ing them  in  a  bundle.  The  different  groups  of  polyps  united  in  the 
same  polypary  become  thua  independent  of  the  neighbouring  groups, 
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and,  as  ma;  readilj  be  conceived,  in  time  each  poljp  can  become  in- 
dlTidualised. 

(146.)  In  the  Alcyona,  properly  so-called,  a  vascular  sjBtem  is  veiy 
dJsUnotly  developed,  and  in  Alcyonium  ttellatum,  more  especially,  M. 
Milne  Edwards  «as  able  to  study  it  inth  facility.  In  this  species 
(Jig.  30,  t)  he  was  eoabled  to  detect  upon  the  parietes  of  the  abdominal 
cavity  of  the  polyp  a  variable  number  of  minute  apertures  irregularly 
dispersed,  which  are  in  immediate  communication  with  a  system  of 
capillary  canals  that  traverses  in  all  directions  the  spongy  portion  of 
the  polypar?,  formed  by  the  external  tunic  of  its  component  animals. 
For  in  this  species  it  is  very  easily  seen  that  while  the  iutemal  tunic 
lines  the  abdominal  cavity  of  the  polyp,  the  external  layer,  instead  of 
being  confounded  with  the  former,  as  in  the  protractile  porlion  of  the 

Fig.  20. 


animal,  becomes  perfectly  distinct  from  it  where  it  begins  to  enter  into 
the  composition  of  the  polypary,  at  which  point  its  thickness  becomes 
considerably  augmented,  ita  texture  spongoid,  and  in  its  substance  are 
deposited  a  number  of  irregular  crystals,  composed  of  carbonate  of 
lime  mixed  with  a  little  colouring  matter.  In  the  tegumentary  mass 
thus  formed  the  vascular  canals  ramify,  anastomosing  freely  among 
themselves,  so  as  to  constitute  a  vascular  notwork.  These  vessels 
are  formed  of  very  attenuated  membrane  of  a  yellowiah  colour,  which 
is  continuous  with  the  internal  tunic  of  the  polyps,  and  is  perfectly 
distinguishable  from  the  dense  tissue  with  which  it  is  surrounded. 
The  distribution  of  these  canals  is  best  displayed  hy  cutting  a  thin 
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slice  of  the  mass  of  the  Alci^on,  and  removing  the  crystals  wilh  tvhich 
it  is  filled  hy  immersion  in  some  dilute  acid ;  it  is  tlien  seen  that  the 
canals  are  most  numerous  and  of  the  largest  size  towards  the  extre- 
mities of  the  branches  of  the  polypary,  and  that  they  establish  frequent 
communications  between  thB  abdominal  cavities  of  the  different  polyps 
of  the  Alcyon.  The  Buids  with  which  their  bodies  are  filled  must 
thus  necessarily  circulate  in  the  entire  mass  of  the  pol3'pary,  and  if 
each  of  the  polyps  has,  on  the  one  hand,  an  individual  sensibility,  and 
a  distinct  digestive  cavity,  on  the  other,  there  is  a  vascular  system 
common  to  them  all. 

(147.)  The  Alcyone,  like  the  Alcyonide,  are  reproduced  by  ova, 
which  are  formed  in  membranous  ovaria  of  precisely  similar  construc- 
tion, and  also  by  gemmce,  which  in  the  Alcyon  are  developed  around 
the  pre-existent  polyps,  and  thus  augment  indefinitely  the  number  of 
individuals  united  upon  one  stock.  There  is,  however,  a  very  impor- 
tant difference  observable  between  these  two  genera  of  zoophytes,  in 
other  respects  so  similar.  In  the  Alcyons  the  abdominal  cavity  of  the 
young  polyps  is  not  directly  continuous  with  the  abdorainal  cavity  of 
their  parent  and  it  is  only  by  the  intermedium  of  the  vascular  system 
described  above  that  they  are  placed  in  communication  with  each  other ; 
a  modification  which  depends  upon  another  difference  in  the  mode  of 
formation  of  the  reproductive  gemmn.  When  an  Alcyon  stock  is 
about  to  put  forth  a  new  branch,  the  spongy  part  of  the  polypary  (that 
portion  which  is  formed  by  the  external  tunic  of  the  polyps  and  per- 
meated by  the  vascular  network)  begins  to  increase  in  size  at  some 
determinate  point  of  its  periphery,  and  soon  produces  a  tubercle  of 
greater  or  sroaller  size,  into  which  the  vessels  spoken  of  above  are 
continued,  and  form  numerous  anastomoses  with  each  other.  At  this 
early  period  of  development  the  new  bmnch  presents  no  trace  of 
polyps,  but  its  vascular  tisane  is  neverthelesa  already  studded  with 
calcareous  crystals  and  exactly  resembles  that  situated  in  other  parta 
of  the  common  mass  between  the  abdominal  cavities  of  the  adult 
polyps.  It  must,  therefore,  necessarily  be  traversed  by  the  currents 
which  circulate  in  the  general  vascular  system.  On  dissecting  one  of 
these  newly  formed  branches  the  vestiges  of  young  polyps  may  be  dis- 
tinguished ;  and  if  the  sprouts  examined  are  still  further  advanced,  it 
is  easy  to  distinguish  the  young  animals  within,  already  possessing  the' 
form  they  will  afterwards  exhibit,  but  which  have  not  yet  established  a 
communication  with  the  exterior.  At  length,  however,  this  communi- 
cation is  eETecled,  and  the  newly-formed  polyp  only  differs  from  the 
pre-existing  ones  in  its  small  size,  and  as  it  grows  its  increase  causes 
the  enlargement  of  the  polypary  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  In  this 
case  it  is  very  evident  that  the  part  which  gives  birth  to  the  repro- 
ductive gemmte  is  no  portion  of  the  individual  polyps  of  the  Alcyon, 
but  it  is  common  to  them  all.     The  generative  tissue  surrounds  these 
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little  beings  with  a  sort  of  living  eheath,  and  produces  in  the  interior 
of  its  own  subBtance  new  polyps,  quite  independently  of  those  pre- 
viously in  existence.  These  polyparies  might  therefore  he  campsred 
to  a  sort  of  common  ovary,  the  products  of  which  are  never  completely 
individualised,  but  remain  permanently  lodged  in  its  substance  and 
miniater  to  the  support  of  its  existence  and  the  aggrandisement  of  its 
tissue. 

(148.)  This  singular  mode  of  reproduction,  M.  Milne  Edwards  ob- 
serves, seems  at  first  sight  to  be  very  different  from  that  observed  in 
the  AJcyonidium,  but,  on  reflection,  a  considerable  analogy  may  be 
traced  between  them.  In  Alcyonidium  the  internal  tunic  of  the  ab- 
dominal cavity  fulfils  the  functions  of  an  ovary,  and  produces  at  deter- 
minate points  both  gemmce  and  ova,  whilst  in  Akyon,  on  the  contrary, 
while  the  internal  membranous  layer  gives  birth  to  ova,  the  gemmn 
are  developed  elsewhere,  from  the  which  permeate  the  common  mass. 
But  the  membrane  which  forms  these  canals,  and  which  is  the  seat  of 
this  kind  of  vegetative  reproduction,  is  merely  a  continuation  of  the 
internal  tunic  ;  and  hence  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  it  may  fulfil 
analogous  functions. 

(149.)  Madreporida. — Were  we  to  imagine  one  of  the  Alcyonidee 
capable  of  seci-eting  not  merely  the  calcareous  spicula  that  are  mixed 
up  with  the  softer  poitions  of  its  body,  but  abundant  quantities  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  which,  being  stored  up  in  the  centre  of  its  sub- 
stance, should  form  a  dense  catcareous  axis  encrusted  with  the  un- 
calcified  part  of  the  living  animal,  and  perforated  at  its  surface  so  as 
to  form  innumerable  cells  or  lodges  adapted  to  contain  the  polyps 
which  provide  nourishment  for  the  general  mass,  we  should  have  a 
good  general  idea  of  the  structure  of  the  tribe  of  polyps  that  next 
comes  beneath  our  notice. 

(150.)  The  shallower  parts  of  the  tropical  seas  contain  coantless 
forms  of  madrepores,  knovm  to  us,  unfortnnately  hut  too  often,  only 
by  detached  fragments  of  the  earthy  skeletons  which  the  beanty  of 
their  appearance  induces  the  mariner  to  bring  te  our  shores.  These 
calcareons  masses  generally  assume  more  or  less  an  arborescent  ap- 
pearance, spreading  to  a  considerable  extent,  so  as  to  cover  the 
bottom  of  large  tracts  of  the  ocean,  and  not  unfrequently  they  play 
an  important  part  in  producing  geological  changes  which  are  con- 
tinually witnessed  in  the  regions  where  they  ore  abundant. 

(151.)  The  extent  of  our  knowledge  of  the  animals  themselves  is, 
unfortunately,  hut  very  limited.  That  the  entire  skeleton,  whatever 
ite  form,  is  encrusted  with  living  substance ;  that  the  cells  contain 
polyps,  resembling  more  or  less  those  of  the  Alcyonidte.  and  which 
provide  for  the  nutrition  of  the  whole, — is  pretty  much  the  extent 
of  our  information  concerning  them  :  and  should  the  scientific  natu- 
ralist ever  bo  placed  in  circumstances  where  he  can  more  closely  ex- 
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amine  them  in  their  living  state,  there  is  scarcely  a  department  of 
science  in  which  his  labours  coulil  be  more  beneficially  employed  than 
in  the  inTestigation  of  tbeir  structure  and  history. 

(152.)  These  madrepores,  from  the  immense  masses  of  chalky 
material  which  they  accumulate  in  the  regions  inhabited  by  them,  not 
unfreqnentlj  become  the  cause  of  excessive  danger  to  the  mariner,  by 
raising  the  bottoms  of  the  shallow  seas  which  they  frequent,  so  as  to 
render  regions  once  covered  vrith  deep  water  no  longer  navigable,  or 
filling  up  by  their  accnmulation  the  bays  and  harbours  of  the  South 
Seas, — is  undeniable  ;  and  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  justly  makes  the 
navigator  cautious  in  passing  through  the  localities  where  they  most 
abound.  Yet  the  imagination  of  authors  has  not  seldom  far  exceeded 
the  truth  in  detailing  the  circumstances  connected  with  them.  That 
the  harbour  of  Tinian,  so  extolled  in  the  Voyages  of  Lord  Anson  and 
others,  is  now  choked  up  with  the  skeletons  of  madreporegynous  polyps, 
is  readily  credited;  that  islands  are  gradually  formed,  where  none  ex- 
isted, by  the  agen^  of  these  creatures,  is  equally  authenticated ;  and 
that  madrepores  are  found  in  strata  much  elevated  above  the  level  of 
the  seas  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  a  iact  attested  by  many  voyagers. 
Yet  when  we  are  told  of  coral  reefs,  some  hundred  miles  in  length, 
entirely  formed  by  the  ^ency  of  these  apparently  insignificant  crea- 
tures.—of  perpendicular  cliffs  rising  from  immense  depths,  which  ars 
altogether  the  produce  of  their  secretions, — we  have  only  to  turn  to 
the  details  in  our  possession,  concerning  their  habits  and  mode  of  in- 
crease, to  assure  us  of  the  inaccuracy  of  such  statements*  In  the 
hot  climates  in  which  the  saxigenous  corals  abound,  they  are  found  to 
frequent  shallow  bays  and  sheltered  spots,  where  they  can  ei^joy  the 
full  infiuences  of  light  and  air,  nnexposed  to  the  agitation  of  the 
ocean,  which,  were  it  to  beat  continually  upon  them,  would  infallibly 
destroy  their  delicate  substance :  in  such  situations,  the  sub-marine 
rocks  become  gradually  encrusted  with  the  calcareous  skeletons  which 
they  produce  :  and  if  undisturbed,  in  the  lapse  of  years,  successive 
generations  will  of  course  deposit  such  large  quantities  of  calcareoua 
matter  as  to  form  beds  of  considerable  thickness.  That  there  are 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  bold  and  precipitous  cliffe,  rising  from  a 
depth  of  1000  or  ISOO  feet,  their  broad  tops  approximating  the 
surface  of  the  ocean,  every  one  will  admit,  without  having  recourse 
to  the  labours  of  madrepores  to  account  for  their  formation,  although 
the  sheltered  poitions  of  the  summits  of  such  mountain  ridges  afford 
an  eligible  position  for  their  increase.  In  such  situations,  therefore, 
they  accumulate,  and  slowly  deposit  continually  increasing  masses  of 
earth  upon  the  brow  of  these  sub-marine  mountains,  until  at  last  the 
pile  approaches  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  even  at  low  water  remains 
uncovered  by  the  waves,     The  further  elevation  of  the  rock,  as  br  as 

•  Quoj  et  Gaimard,  Op.  cit. 
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the  poIypB  are  concenied  in  its  conatraction,  here  ceasea ;  but  a  variety 
of  causes  tenda  gradually  to  beap  materiala  upon  the  uevly  appearing 
island :  atonns,  which  tear  up  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  perpetually  throw 
to  the  surface  sand  and  mud ;  which  becoming  entangled  among  the 
madrepore,  and  matted  together  with  aea-weed,  forms  a  solid  bed  over 
which  the  waves  have  uo  longer  any  power.  The  circumroreuco  of  the 
islet  is  per^tually  augmented  by  the  same  agency :  sea-weeds  and 
vegetable  substances  cast  upon  it,  by  their  decay  cover  its  top  with 
vegetable  mould  ;  and  if  its  proximity  to  other  land  permit  the  united 
action  of  winds  and  currents  to  bring  the  germs  of  vegetation  from 
neighbouring  coasts,  they  take  root  in  the  fresh  soil,  and  soon  clothe 
with  verdure  a  domain  thus  rescued  from  the  ocean. 

(163.)  The  coasts  described  by  Cook  and  Bougainville,  whereon 
strata  of  coral  are  found  much  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  are 
undoubtedly  of  volcanic  origin.  The  bottom  of  the  ocean,  crusted  over 
by  thick  masses  of  madrepore,  has  been  suddenly  heaved  up  by  one  of 
those  stupendous  convubions  of  nature,  probably  produced  by  the  sea 
finding  its  way  into  some  sub-marine  volcano  ;  and  rocks  and  corals, 
raised  from  their  beds  by  the  tremendous  explosion  so  produced,  give 
birth  to  islands  and  elevated  tracts  of  country,  such  as  are  met  with  in 
the  South  Seas. 

(154.)  GoRALLiD£. — The  Corallids  are  compound  polyps  of  appa- 
rently more  perfect  organisation  than  those  forming  the  last  family. 
The  polypary  or  central  axis,  which  supports  the  external  or  living 
crast,  is  solid,  without  celb,  and  variously  branched ;  the  larger  species 
resembling  shrubs  of  great  beauty,  frequently  colonred  with  lovely 
hues,  and  studded  over  their  whole  surface  with  living  flowers,  for 
snch  the  polyps  which  nourish  them  were  long  considered  even  by 
scientific  observers.  The  central  stem  of  these  zoophytes  differs  much 
in  its  composition  in  different  families;  sometimes  being  of  atony 
hardness,   in  other  cases  it  is  soft  i^,  21. 

and  flexible,  resembling  faom ;  and 
not  unfreqently  it  is  formed  of  both 
kiuds  of  material :  it  is,  however, 
always  produced  by  the  living  cor- 
tex, which  secretes  it  in  concentric 
layers,  the  external  being  the  last 
deposited, 

(IS5.)  Theexample  which  we  shall 
eetect  for  special  description  is  the 
Coral  of  commerce,  CoraiUum  mbmtn 
{fig.  21),  from  which  we  derive  the 
material  so  much  prized  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ornaments. 

( 156.)  The  red  coral  is  principally 
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obtained  in  the  Mediterranean.  When  growing  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  it  cousiBts  of  email  branched  sterna,  encrusted  with  a  soft  living 
investment,  by  which  the  central  axis  ia  secreted,  and  studded  at  in- 
tervals with  polyps  possessing  eight  fringed  arms,  and  capable  of  being 
contracted  into  cells  contained  iu  the  fleshy  covering,  but  not  pene- 
trating the  stem  itself.  The  skeleton  or  polypnry  of  the  coral  is  of 
extreme  hardness,  and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish  ;  a  circumalance  to 
which  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  is  principally  owing.  But  in 
other  genera  of  this  family,  the  central  axis,  instead  of  being  con- 
structed of  calcareous  matter,  is  formed  of  concrete  albumen,  and  re- 
sembles horn  both  in  appearance  and  Sexihility:  such  are  the  Gor- 
gonie  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  In  the  Itis  llippuria  (fig-  ^2,  b)  the 
central  axis  ia  alternately  composed  of  both  these  aubstancos,  exhibit- 
ing calcareous  masses  united  at  intervals  by  a  flexible  material,  allowing 
the  stem  to  bend  freely  in  every  direction.  The  object  of  such  di- 
versity in  the  texture  of  the  polypary  of  the  CoralUda  will  be  at  once 
apparent  when  we  consider  the  ^.    jj 

habits  of  the  different  species  : 
the  short  and  stunted  trunks  i 
of  Corallium,  composed  of  hard 
and  brittle  substance,  are  strong 
enough  to  resist  injuries  to  which 
they  are  exposed ;  but  in  the  tall 
and  slender  stems  of  Gorgonia 
and  Itit,  such  brittleness  would 
render  them  quite  inadequate 
to  occupy  the  situations  in  which 
they  are  found,  and  the  weight 
of  the  waves  falling  upon  their 
branches  would  continually 
break  in  pieces  and  destroy 
them ;  this  simple  modifica- 
tion, therefore,  of  the  nature 
of  the  secretions  with  which 
they  build  up  the  skeleton 
which  supports  them,  allows 
them  to  bend  under  the  pass- 
ing waves,  and  secures  them  from  otherwise  inevitable  destruction. 

(157.)  Upon  making  a  transverse  section  of  one  of  these  polyparies 
(Ji'j-  S3,  a),  the  solid  axis  is  distinctly  seen  to  be  made  up  of  layers 
arranged  in  a  soraetvbat  undulating  manner  around  the  centre,  and 
successively  deposited  by  the  living  cortex :  the  gronth  of  the  stem, 
in  the  harder  species  at  least,  is  very  slow,  and  several  years  are 
necessary  to  its  maturity ;  a  circumstance  which  has  rendered  it 
needful  to  impose  strict  laws,  forbidding  the    Mediterranean   coral- 
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fishers  to  disturb  too  frequently  the  eame  locBlities,  which  axo  ouly 
visited  at  stated  periods. 

(168.)  The  deposition  of  solid  matter  in  the  soft  bodies  of  these 
polyps  is  not  confined  to  the  productiOQ  of  the  central  stem,  but  in 
man;  even  of  the  Keratophyta*  cretaceous  particles  are  extensively 
diffused  through  the  cortex,  which  not  unfrequently  is  likewise  gorge- 
ously coloured  by  secretions  of  different  hues.  In  the  Goi^oniie,  a 
section  of  one  of  which  (Oorgonia  verrueosa)  is  represented  in  ji^.  22, 
A,  the  earthy  matter  in  the  crust  is  so  abundant,  that,  even  when 
dried,  it  will  retain  in  some  measure  its  natural  form,  and  exhibit  the 
tints  peculiar  to  the  species. 

(159.)  The  structure  of  the  individual  polyps  of  the  CoralIid»,  as 
&T  as  we  are  acquainted  with  their  history,  resembles  that  of  one 
of  the  polyps  of  the  Alcyonidie  already  described;  and  the  prey 
obtained  bj  each,  goes  to  the  support  of  the  general  mass.  Their 
reproduction  is  undoubtedly  from  germs  develoved  in  internal  fila- 
mentary ovaria,  which  escape  either  throagh  the  mouth,  as  in  Al- 
cyoniura,  or  else,  as  Cavolinif  supposed,  through  apertures  placed 
between  the  origins  of  the  tentacles. 

(160.)  Pennattdida. — This  family  belongs  likewise  to  the  division 
of  cortical  polyps,  and  agrees  with  the  two  last  in  most  points,  the 
principal  distinction  consisting  in  the  character  of  the  internal  axis 
which  supports  the  body.  In  some  species  this  part  is  reduced  in 
fact  to  a  ligamentous  mass,  interspersed  vrith  calcareous  granules  ;  hut, 
in  the  most  typical  forms,  the  skeleton  consists  of  several  pieces, 
capable  of  moving  upon  each  other.  The  whole  animal,  in  such 
cases,  resembles  a  feather,  the  stem  supporting  lateral  branches,  upon 
which  the  polyps  are  arranged.  From  the  circumstance  of  these  com- 
pound animals  being  unattached  to  any  foreign  support,  they  have 
been  supposed  to  be  capable  of  swimming  at  large  in  the  sea,  by  the 
voluntary  movements  of  their  articulated  branches,  a  fact  strongly 
contested  bj  many  modem  zoologists ;  but,  as  we  can  say  nothing 
from  oor  own  observation  upon  this  subject,  we  must  leave  the 
question  open  to  future  investigation.  Many  species  are  eminently 
phosphoric. 

(161.)  TuHporida.—'We  have  now  to  speak  of  a  class  of  polyps  very 
different  in  their  construction  from  those  which  have  been  described. 
Instead  of  encrusting  an  internal  solid  skeleton,  the  Tubiporids  are 
enclosed  in  a  calcareous  or  coriaceous  sheath  or  tube,  from  the  orifice 
of  which  the  polyp  is  protruded,  when  in  search  of  prey  :  these  are 
named  by  authors  VagiTtaUd  Polypt. 

*  An  old  name  rat  polypi  with  a  homy  oxit,  ><;^,  itoni ;  f  urir,  a  item  ;  u  diitjn- 
gnUhiog  tbem  from  the  (tony  patjrpt,  LillH^yla,  t-lht,  a  tiau  ;  f  vrt>. 

i-  Cavolini  (Philippe),  Memorie  per  MTvire  alls  lUmB  di  Polipi  miiHni.  ito.  Noplei, 
1786. 
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(163.)  The  Tubipora  musiea  {fig.  23.  a)  is  the  species  which  has 
heen  most  carefuUj  studied,  aud  the  details  connected  with  its  or- 
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ganiaation  will  be  found  of  the  highest  importaiu 
the  investigaiion  of  other  forms, 
to  be  mentioned  hereafter.  The 
Tubipone  live  in  society,  but 
do  not  appear  to  be  organically 
united  as  the  compound  polyps; 
ft  group  of  these  animals  pre- 
sents several  stages  of  tubes, 
placed  one  above  another;  the 
tubes  are  generally  straight, 
and  nearly  parallel  to  each 
other,  but  appear  slightly  to 
diverge,  as  radiating  from  a 
common  centre;  they  are  se- 
parat«d  by  considerable  inter- 
vals, and  reciprocally  support 
each  other  by  horizontal  la- 
minffl  of  the  same  substance 
as  the  tubes  themselves,  which 
unite  them.  From  each  tube 
issues  a  httle  membranous  ani- 
mal of  ft  brilliant  grass-green 
colour,  the  mouth  being  sur- 
rounded by  eight  tentacles,  which  u 
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'.  fui-nished  along  their  edges 
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two  or  three  rom  of  nuDiite  fleaby  papilln.  Within  the  mooth  of  the 
epecimeQ  esamined  b;  M.  Lamonroux,*  was  found  an  oval  membnuiooa 
aac,  bat  not  In  lufGcient  preaerTatioo  to  be  properij  deecribed.  Tbis 
waa  most  probablj  the  stomach. 

(163.)  Around  thie  eac,  alternating  with  the  tentacles,  are  eight 
triangular  filaments  (^g.  24  ;  i,  0),  which  are  at  first  free  and  fioating, 
but  they  bood  become  attached  to  a  membrane  which  lines  the  cal- 
careous tube;  and,  gradually  diminishing  in  size,  they  extend  through 
its  whole  length.  Thess  filaments  are  analogous  to  the  ovaries  of  the 
CorallidiB  and  PennatolidEO ;  their  inner  surface,  in  mature  individuals, 
ia  studded  with  ova  of  difTerent  sizes  attached  to  them  by  short  pe- 
dicles {Jig.  24 ;  s). 

(164.)  At  the  point  where  the  ovigerous  filaments  reach  the  ten- 
tacles, a  membrane  is  observable  which  assumes  the  shape  of  a  funnel 
when  die  animal  retires  into  its  shell,  and  at  the  open  end  of  the 
funnel  the  membrane  is  seen  to  fold  outwards,  and  become  contdnuoue 
with  the  calcareous  tube  {Ji^.  24 ;  i,b);  its  inner  surlace  indeed  is 
prolonged  under  the  form  of  a  thin  pellicle  over  all  that  part  of  the 
interior  of  the  tube  which  is  inhabited  by  the  polyp,  terminating  at  a 
kind  of  diaphragm  compoeed  of  the  same  hard  substance  as  the  tube 
Itself.  The  remains  of  these  diaphragms  are  found  in  the  interior  of 
old  tubes  at  vaiions  distances  &om  each  other. 

(165.)  The  funnel-shaped  membrane  does  not  terminate  suddenly 
at  its  point  of  junction  with  the  calcareous  tube ;  the  latter,  indeed, 
is  a  cootinuation  and  product  of  the  first,  the  calcareous  substance 
being  evidently  deposited  in  this  gelatinous  membrane,  in  the  same 
manner  as  phosphate  of  lime  is  deposited  in  the  bones  of  very  young 
subjects,  changing  its  soft  texture  into  hard,  solid  substance.  The 
manner,  therefore,  in  which  this  tube  is  formed  cannot  be  compared 
to  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  sheila  of  Serjnda  or  the  shells  of 
moUtuca/  in  the  latter  case  it  is  a  secretion  from  the  skin,  almost  an 
epidermic  product,  but  in  these  polyparies  there  is  a  real  change  of 
soft  into  solid  substance,  which  is  efCected  gradually,  but  not  deposited 
in  layers. 

(166.)  When  the  tube  has  acquired  a  certain  height,  the  animal 
forms  the  calcareous  horizontal  plate  which  unites  it  to  those  around ; 
the  still  membranous  npper  part  of  the  tube  extends  itself  horizon- 
tally ootwards  around  the  aperture  (^Jig.  24 ;  2,  b),  doubling  itself  so  as 
to  form  a  circular  fold ;  this  part  of  the  membrane  is  no  longer 
irritable ;  its  internal  surfaces  unite  so  as  not  to  interrupt  the  con- 
Unnity  of  the  tube  ;  carbonate  of  lime  is  gradually  deposited  within 
it,  and  soon  a  prominent  partition,  composed  of  two  lamelle,  soldered 
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together  throngli  almost  their  entire  extent,  snrrounde  the  tnbolar 
cell.  Geuerallj  many  polyps  of  the  same  poljpary  form  these,  par- 
titions at  the  same  time  and  upon  the  same  plane.  In  this  case  the 
gelatinous  margins  of  the  folded  membrane  unite,  no  space  is  left ; 
and  thej'  ultimately  become  moat  intimately  soldered  together,  and  the 
solid  plane  or  st^e  (Jiff.  33)  is  formed.  If  the  animal  constructs  its 
partition  against  a  tuhe  already  perfect  and  Bolidi6ed,  it  fixes  its  collar 
to  its  sides,  so  that  the  point  of  junction  is  imperceptible  ;  but  when 
it  is  quite  insulated,  as  at  b.  Jig.  23,  tlie  horizontal  collar  is  still  formed, 
and  it  then  assumes  somanhat  of  an  octagonal  shape.  The  tube-form- 
ing membrane  exhibits  no  appearance  of  vessels  or  other  traces  of 
organisation. 

(1S7.)  When  the  polyp  is  withdrawn  within  its  cell,  ite  tentacles 
form  a  cylindrical  fasciculus  (fig.  Q4,  e)  ;  the  papillte  which  partially 
cover  them  being  laid  upon  each  other  like  the  leaflets  of  some  mimoiie 
when  asleep. 

(168.)  The  protrusion  of  the  creature  from  its  tube  is  accomplished 
by  the  contraction  of  the  membrane,  b,  inserted  into  its  neck. 

(169.)  How  tlie  eggs  formed  upon  the  oviferoua  filaments  issue 
from  the  polyp,  has  not  been  ascertained :  it  is  most  probable,  from 
their  size,  that  they  are  not  expelled  during  the  life  of  the  parent; 
but  that,  when  it  dies,  the  eggs  all  come  out  of  the  tube,  except 
one,  which  developes  itself  in  the  old  cell ;  the  rest  fixing  themselves 
npon  the  neighbouring  stage,  there  to  form  a  new  story  of  tubes. 
The  germs,  during  the  first  period  of  their  development,  have  no 
organs  distinguishable,  not  even  the  rudiment  of  a  tube ;  each  ap- 
pears to  consist  of  a  simple  gelatinous  membrane  folded  upon  itself, 
[Jig.  S4 ;  4,  e),  and  forming  upon  the  stage  upon  which  it  is  fixed  a 
little  tubercle  resembling  a  small  Zoanthtu  or  other  naked  zoophyte. 
This  tubercle  gradually  elongates,  end  assumes  the  form  of  a  polyp, 
provided  with  all  its  organs;  but  the  sac  which  encloses  it  is  still 
gelatinous  at  its  upper  part,  and  membranous  near  the  base  (Jig.  S4  ; 
4,  6),  where  it  gradually  diminishes  in  thickness,  and,  becoming  cal- 
careous, gives  to  the  animal  the  general  appearance  of  its  original. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ACTIHIZOA. 

(170.)  An  extenaiTe  aod  important  group  of  the  Anthozoa,  from  the 
fibrous  chamcter  which  the  substance  of  iheir  bodies  aBsumes,  have 
been  named  bj  zoologists  "f/«aAtf  Polj^pi."  They  diSer,  indeed,  re- 
markably from  the  sofc  gelatiniform  structures  that  have  hitherto  come 
under  our  notice,  exhibiting  in  their  economy  variouB  characteristic 
circumstances  not  to  be  mistaken. 

(171.)  Although  the  genera  composing  this  division  are  exceedingly 
numerous,  and  vary  much  in  their  external  characters,  they  will  be 
found  more  or  less  to  con-  i^.  25. 

form,  in  the  essential  points 
of  their  oi^anisation,  with 
thesulyect  wo  have  selected 
as  the  type  of  these  beautiful 
zoophytes,  and,  being  com- 
mon upon  our  own  coasts, 
the  reader  will  have  little 
difficulty  in  procuring  spe- 
cimens for  examination. 

(172.)  The  body  of  an 
Actinia,  when  moderately 
expanded  (Jig.  26),  is  a  fleshy 

cylinder,  attached  by  one  ex-  j^  26. 

tremity  to  a  rock,  or  some 
other  sub-maiine  support ; 
whilst  the  opposite  end  is 
surmounted  by  numerous 
tentacuia,  arranged  in  se- 
veral rows  around  the  oral 
aperture  (fig.  20).  When 
these  tentacula  are  expand- 
ed, they  give  the  animal  ' 
the  appearance  of  a  Rower,  ' 
a  resemhlance  rendered  more 
■triking  by  the  beautiful  co- 
louTB  they  not  unfrequently 
assume ;  and  hence,  in  all 
countries,  these  organisms 
have  been  looked  upon  by 
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the  TDlgar  as  iea-Jlovsera,  and  distinguished  by  names  indicative  of  the 
fancied  resemblance.  Their  animal  nature  is,  however,  soon  rendered 
evident  bj  a  little  attention  to  their  habits ;  ^hen  expanded  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ehallon  pools  of  salt-water  left  by  the  retreating  tide,  tbey  are 
seen  to  manifest  a  degree  of  sensibility,  and  power  of  spontaneous 
movement,  such  as  we  should  little  anticipate  from  their  general 
aspect.  A  cloud  veihng  the  sun  will  cause  their  tentacles  to  fold, 
aa  though  apprehensive  of  danger  from  the  passing  shadows :  contact, 
however  slight,  will  make  them  shrink  from  the  touch  ;  and  if  rudely 
assailed,  they  completely  contract  their  bodies,  so  as  to  take  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  hard  coriaceous  mass,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the 
substance  to  which  they  are  attached. 

(173.)  It  is  in  seizing  and  devouring  their  prey,  however,  that  the 
habits  of  the  Aotinin  are  best  exemplified ;  they  will  remain  for  hours 
with  their  arms  fully  expanded  and  motionless,  waiting  for  any  passing 
animal  chance  may  place  at  their  disposal,  and  when  the  opportunity 
arrives  are  not  a  little  remarkable  for  their  voracity  and  for  their 
capability  of  destroying  their  \4ctims.  Their  food  generally  consists 
of  crabs  or  shell-fish,  animals  apparently  for  superior  to  themselves  in 
strength  and  activity,  but  even  these  are  easily  overpowered  by  the 
sluggish  yet  persevering  grasp  of  their  assailant  No  sooner  are  the 
tentacles  touched  by  a  passing  animal  than  it  is  seized,  and  held  with 
nnfailing  pertinacity  ;  the  arms  gradually  close  around  it ;  the  mouth, 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  disc,  expands  to  an  extraordinary  size  ;  and 
the  creature  is  soon  engulfed  in  the  digestive  bag  of  the  Actinia, 
where  the  solution  of  all  its  soft  parts  is  rapidly  effected,  the  hard 
undigeetible  remnants  being  subsequently  cast  out  at  the  same  orifice. 

(174.)  The  ActinJie,  although  exceedingly  voracious,  will  bear  long 
fasting :  *  they  may  be  preserved  alive  for  a  whole  year,  or  perhaps 
longer,  in  a  vessel  of  sea-water,  vrithout  any  visible  aliment ;  but  when 
food  is  offered,  one  of  them  will  devour  at  a  meal  a  crab  as  larg^as  a 
hen's  egg,  or  two  mussels  in  their  shells :  in  a  day  or  two  the  shells 
are  voided  through  the  mouth,  perfectly  cleared  of  the  soft  parts. 

(175.)  The  Actiniie  possess  the  power  of  changing  their  poeition  : 
they  often  elongate  their  bodies,  and,  remaining  fixed  by  the  base, 
stretch  from  side  to  side,  as  if  seeking  food  at  a  distance ;  they  can 
even  change  their  place  by  gliding  upon  the  ^so  that  supports  them, 
or  detaching  themselves  entirely,  and  swelling  themselves  with  water, 
they  become  nearly  of  the  same  specific  gravity  as  the  element  they 
inhabit,  and  the  least  agitation  is  sufficient  to  drive  them  elsewhere. 
Itoanmnr  even  asserts  that  they  can  turn  themselves  so  as  to  nse  their 
t«Dtaoles  as  feet,  crawling  upon  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  but  thu  mode 
of   progression  has  not  been  observed  by  subsequent   oaturaliats. 


*  Encjclopicdu  Iiondineniii,  wt.  Actinia. 
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When  they  wish  to  fix  themselves,  tfaey  expel  the  nater  tmm  their 
disteniled  body,  and,  sinkiag  to  the  bottom,  attach  themselves  again  bj 
the  disc  at  thair  base,  which  forms  a  powerful  sucker. 

(176.)  From  the  above  sketch  of  the  outward  form  and  general  habita 
of  these  polype,  the  reader  will  be  prepared  to  examine  their  internal 
economy,  and  the  more  minute  details  of  their  structure.  On  exa- 
mining attentively  the  esteroal  sarface  of  the  body,  it  is  seen  to  be 
covered  with  a  thick  mucous  layer  resembling  a  soft  epidermis,  which 
extending  over  the  tentacula,  and  the  fold  around  the  apertnre  of  the 
month,  is  found  to  coat  the  surface  of  the  stomach  itself;  this  epider' 
mic  secretion  forma,  in  fact,  a  deciduous  tunic  that  the  creature  can 
throw  off  at  interrals.  On  removing  this,  the  substance  of  the  animal 
is  seen  to  be  made  up  of  fiisciculi  of  muscular  fibres,  some  running 
perpendicularly  upwards  towards  the  tentacula;  while  others,  which 
cross  the  former  at  right  angles,  pass  transversely  round  the  body ; 
the  meshes  formed  by  this  interlacement  are  occupied  by  a  multitude 
of  granules  apparently  of  a  glandular  nature,  giving  the  integument  a 
tnberculated  aspect :  these  granules  ore  not  seen  upon  the  sacking 
disc  at  the  base.  The  tentaoula  are  hollow  tubes,  composed  of  fibres 
of  the  same  description.  The  stomach  is  a  delicate  folded  membrane, 
forming  a  simple  bag  within  the  body ;  it  seems  to  be  merely  an  ex- 
tension of  the  external 


tegument,  somewhat  mo- 
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dified  in  texture. 

(177.)  On  making  a 
section  of  the  animal,  as 
represented  in  Jig.  37, 
the  arrangement  of  these 
ports  is  distinctly  seen : 
a  being  the  muscular  in- 
tegument; b  the  tenta- 
cula  fanned  by  the  same 
fibrous  membianei  and 
e  the  stomach.  Between 
the  digestive  sao  c,  and 
the  fibrous  exterior  of  the 
body  a,  is  a  considerable 
space  d,  divided  by  a 
great  number  of  perpen- 
dicular  fibrous  partitions, 
t,  into  nnmerouB  compart- 
ments, which,  however, 
communicate  freely  vrith 
each  other,  and  likewise 
with  the  interior  of  the  tentocula,  as  seen  at  «.     Every  tentacle 
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perforated  at  its  extremitj'  by  a.  miuute  aperture,  b,  whereby  the  sea- 
water  is  freely  admitted  ioto  these  compartmeats,  bo  ea  to  bathe 
the  interior  of  the  body  ;  and  when,  from  alarm,  the  animal  contracts 
itself,  the  tvater  bo  admitted  is  forcibly  expelled  in  fine  jets  through 
the  holes  by  which  it  entered.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sur- 
rounding fluid,  thus  copiously  taken  into  the  body,  is  the  medium  by 
which  respiration  is  effected  ;  and  every  one  who  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  keeping  Actiniw  in  glass  vesselB  for  the  purpose  of  watching 
their  proceedings,  most  have  noticed,  that,  as  the  fluid  in  which  they 
are  confined  becomes  less  respirable,  from  the  deflciency  of  air,  the 
quantity  taken  into  the  body  is  enormous,  stretchingt  he  animal  until 
it  rather  resembles  an  inflated  bladder  than  its  original  shape. 

(ITS.)  It  is  in  the  compartments,  thus,  at  the  will  of  the  creature, 
distended  with  water,  that  we  find  the  organs  of  reproduction,  which 
here  assume  a  development  for  exceeding  what  we  have  noticed  in 
other  zoophytes.  On  raising  a  portion  of  the  membrane  forming  the 
stomach,  as  at/,  we  see  lodged  in  each  partition  an  immense  number 
of  ova  attached  to  a  delicate  transparent  membrane,  and  arranged  in 
large  clusters,  g.  The  ovigerous  membrane  that  secretes  these  eggs  is 
represented  unravelled  at  A  i  it  ia  through  its  whole  extent  bathed  with 
water,  admitted  into  the  compartment  wherein  it  is  lodged,  a  circum- 
stance which  provides  for  the  respiration  of  the  ova  during  their  de- 
velopment The  convoluted  ovary  is  seen  to  terminate  by  a  minute 
aperture  near  the  bottom  of  the  stomach,  k,  whereby,  when  mature, 
the  young  escape.  The  eggs  found  in  the  ovaria  are  round  and  of  a 
yellow  colour,  resembling  minute  grains  of  sand,  and  densely  ciliated ; 
it  ia  probable  that  sometimes  they  are  hatched  after  their  expulsion, 
but  it  is  likewise  aeaerled  by  numerous  authorities  that  the  young  are 
not  unfrequently  bom  alive.  The  manner  in  which  the  ova  are  ex- 
trnded  has  been  long  a  matter  of  controverey.  Our  own  diesectioDS 
would  lead  us  to  concur  with  those  anatomists  who  describe  them  as 
passing  from  the  ovaria  into  the  bottom  of  the  stomach,  whence  they 
have  been  seen  to  escape  by  the  mouth,  fully  formed — a  circumstance . 
which  bos  been  recently  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  Dr.  Cohbold.>* 
In  A.  Maembryanthemum,  the  species  examined  by  Dr.  Oobbotd,  there 
exists  a  considerable  opening  in  the  base  of  the  stomach,  through 
which  a  free  communication  is  established  between  the  interseptal 
spaces  and  the  general  abdominal  reservoir.  The  existence  of  this 
opening,  says  Dr.  Cobbold  (which  if  not  functionally,  may  morpho- 
logically be  regarded  as  the  fyU>nu),  is  further  rendered  evident  by 
on  examination  of  the  new-born  polyps.  Of  these  the  smallest  are 
eemi-opaque  spbencal  bodies,  while  the  remainder  present  every  gra- 
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dation  of  foim  from  the  simple  sphere  up  to  the  complete  tentaculate 
poiyp.    The  largest  in  Dr.  Cob-  p.    ^ 

hold's  specimens  irere  about  the 
size  of  peas.  On  seMion  they 
presented  appearances  similar  to 
those  exhibited  in  the  annexed 
diagrams  {Jig.  38],  intended  to 
illoatrate  the  manner  in  nhich 
the  morphological  changes  are 
bniaght  about,  and  the  several 
special  organs  of  the  Actinia  un- 
folded. The  figures  may  be  thus 
explained : — 1.  Outline  of  the  mature  embryonic  corpuscle  after  the 
disappearance  of  the  cilia,  with  which,  at  an  earlier  stage,  it  is 
fomished.  3,  3,  4.  Primary  involution  of  the  integumentary  mem- 
brane, h,  6.  Re-induplication  of  the  external  membrane,  and  forma- 
tion of  a  stomachal  cavity.  In  the  tiro  latter  figures  may  be  likewise 
seen  the  commencement  of  the  tentacula  (a),  and  ovarian  septa  (6), 
which  are  all  formed  by  the  same  process  of  involution. 

(179.)  The  Abbe  Dicquemare*  relates  several  curious  experiments 
on  the  multiplication  of  these  animals  by  mechanical  division.  When 
transversely  divided,  the  upper  portion  still  stretched  out  its  tentacles 
in  search  of  food,  which,  when  seized,  sometimes  passed  through  its 
mutilated  body,  hut  was  occasionally  retained  and  digested.  In  about 
two  months,  tentacles  grew  from  the  cut  extremity  of  the  other  portion, 
and  this  soon  afterwards  began  to  seize  prey.  By  similar  sections  he 
even  succeeded  in  making  an  animal  with  a  mouth  at  each  end. 

(160.)  The  entire  organisation  of  the  Actinia  is  evidently  veiy  supe- 
rior to  that  of  any  animals  which  have  been  desoribed  in  the  preceding 
pages ;  the  mnscular  fasciculi,  now  for  the  first  time  distinctly  recog- 
nisable, give  an  energy  to  their  contractions  very  different  from  the 
languid  movements  of  the  gelatinous  polyps.  The  Actinia  can  indeed 
hardly  be  classed  in  the  acrite  division  of  the  animal  kingdom ;  the 
developmeiit  of  mnscular  fibre  which  it  presents,  pre-supposes  the 
existence  of  nervous  filaments,  and  we  might,  a  priori,  infer  their 
existence.  Spix,  many  years  ago,  described  a  nervous  system,  that 
he  believed  he  had  discovered,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  base,  or 
sucking  disc,  whereby  the  animal  attaches  itself  to  foreign  objects  ;  in 
which  situation  he  was  led  to  look  for  it,  by  observing  that  when 
galvanic  shocks  were  sent  through  the  body,  convulsive  movements 
irere  excited  most  distinctly  in  this  part, — and  also  from  the  sup- 
position that  the  organ  of  attachment,  here  placed,  must  necessarily 
be  the  most  abundantly  endued  with  senaibility.-f 
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(181.)  Having  raised  the  longitucliiial  muscles  b;  a  alight  im 
near  the  middle  of  the  base  or  disc  of  attachment,  he  thought  he  per- 
ceived an  interlacement  formed  by  some  pairs  of  nodnlee,  disposed 
around  the  centre,  which  communicated  hy  several  cylindrical  threads; 
from  each  nodule  two  filaments  ran  forwards,  one  accompanying  the 
longitudinal  fleshy  fasciculi,  the  other  penetrating  to  the  int«mat 
longitudinal  Bepta,  likewise  having  a  muscular  character.  Suc- 
ceeding anatomista  have,  however,  totally  failed  in  their  endeavours 
to  detect  the  arrangement  here  described;  which,  indeed,  did  it 
exist,  would  be  contrary  to  every  analogy.  It  is  more  probable  that 
the  nervous  system  consistB  in  a  delicate  thread,  that  we  are  pretty 
well  convinced  we  have  det«cted  running  round  the  base  of  the  ten- 
tacles, embedded  in  a  strong  circular  band  of  muscle  which  surrounds 
the  orifice  of  the  stomach,  and  acta  the  part  of  a  powerful  sphincter 
in  closing  the  oral  aperture. 

(163.)  After  the  account  above  given  of  the  general  structure  of 
the  Actinia,  the  meohaniBm  whereby  the  tentacula  are  expanded  and 
withdrawn  will  be  eaaDy  understood:  these  do  not,  like  the  horns 
of  a  snail,  become  inverted  and  rolled  up  within  the  body,  but  owe 
their  different  states  of  extension  entirely  to  the  forcible  injection 
of  wat«r  into  their  interior,  We  have  seen  already  that  the  cavity 
of  each  tubular  arm  communicatee  freely  with  the  space  intervening 
between  the  stomacb_[and  the  external  integument,  a  space  which,  at 
the  will  of  the  animal,  is  filled  with  sea-water  drawn  through  the 
orifices  placed  at  the  extremity  of  each  arm :  when  these  minute 
orifices  are  dosed,  and  the  body  of  the  creature  contracted,  the  water, 
being  violently  forced  into  the  tentacula,  distends  and  erects  them, 
as  when  watching  for  prey;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  emptied 
of  the  fluid  thus  injected,  they  shrink  and  collapse.  This  circum- 
stance, so  easily  seen  in  the  Actiniie,  will  likewise  enable  us  to  ac- 
count for  similar  phenomena  observable  in  other  polype,  the  internal 
economy  of  which  b  by  no  means  so  conspicuous. 

(183.)  On  cutting  off  a  portion  of  one  of  the  arms  of  an  Actinia, 
and  sul^ecting  it  to  pressure,  it  is  seen  to  have,  imbedded  in  the 
eabstaoce  of  its  gelatinous  parietes,  an  immense  number  of  mtnnte 
oigans,  recently  discovered  by  the  microscope,  and  now  universally 
known  by  the  name  otjiliferota  capntUt.  These  remarkable  struc- 
tures, which  are  found  to  exist  very  extensively  throughout  the 
entire  group  of  polypoid  organisms,  consist  of  minute  saoculi,  wherein 
may  be  perceived  a  slender  and  highly  elastic  filament  coiled  up 
spirally  within  its  cavity,  but  which,  on  compression,  suddenly  shoots 
forth  from  one  extremity  of  the  capsule  to  a  length  that  is  perfectly 
surprising.  It  is  upon  the  presence  of  these  filiferoue  capsules  that 
the  adhesive  power  of  the  tentacula  is  supposed  to  depend,  and  from 
the  rapidity  wherewith  prey,  when  seized,  b  destroyed  by  their  grasp. 
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it  ia  probable  that  a  poisoDoos  fiuid  ie  emitted  along  with  the  thread, 
to  the  Tirulence  of  irhich  its  paralTBicig  effects  are  to  be  attributed. 
The  presence  of  these  remarkable  organs  ia,  however,  by  no  means 
restricted  to  the  l«ntacala;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  dispersed  over 
various  parts  of  the  body,  and  exist  even  in  the  folds  of  the  ovarian 
membrane.  In  the  latter  situation,  indeed,  they  are  frequently 
extremely  numerous,  and  comparatively  of  large  size.  The  structure 
of  these  filiferous  capsules  has  been  admirably  described  by  Mr.  Qosse, 
as  they  exist  in  the  actiniform  body  of  the  English  madrepore  {Caryo- 
pkyUia  Smithii),  The  capsules  are  transparent  and  colourless; 
iit  shape  a  long  oval,  and  some  of  the  largest  not  less  than  about 
3^  of  an  inch  in  length,  so  that  when  examined  with  a  power  of  300 
diameters  the  details  of  their  structure  were  readily  mode  apparent. 
In  the  larger  end  of  each  capsule  is  situated  a  lozenge-shaped  body 
reaching  to  the  middle :  iirom  the  inner  end  of  this,  partly  coiled 
round  it,  but  extending  through  the  remainder  of  the  capsule,  is  the 
thread,  lying  in  an  irregular,  rather  loose  spiral,  the  appearance  of 
vhich  varies  in  different  capsules.  The  structure  of  the  contained 
thread,  or  itim,  as  Mr.  Gosse  terms  it,  for  it  is  as  elastic  as  steel, 
ia  marvellously  elaborate,  especially  when  we  consider  its  extreme 
tenuity,  the  largest  being  less  than  ^t^o'^  °^  ^^  'f^'"  '°  diameter, 
and  those  of  the  smallest  perhaps  not  the  ^d^dd^  °^  ^°  inch. 

(184.)  The  basal  part  of  the  thread,  to  a  length  aboat  half  as 
great  again  as  that  of  the  capsule,  is  clotiied  with  alternate  series  of 
triangular  plates,  laid  over  each  other,  or  imbricated  like  the  scales  of 
an  artichoke.  About  half  of  this  portion  is  furnished  with  an  arma- 
ture of  hairs  rather  closely  set,  standing  out  at  right  angles  like  the 
hairs  of  a  bottle-brush ;  these  are  twice  as  long  as  the  diameter  of  the 
thread  in  the  middle  of  the  brush,  but  diminish  in  length  tovrards 
either  end,  the  individual  hairs  tapering  to  a.  point.  The  protrusion  of 
these  wonderfully-oi^anised  filaments  is  effected,  according  to  the  obser- 
vations  of  Mr.  Gosse,  not  by  a  mere  act  of  propulsion,  hut  by  an  evolution 
of  the  interior,  which  he  believes  to  extend  throughout  its  entire  length. 
The  act  of  propulsion,  indeed,  instead  of  being  effected  with  flash- 
like rapidity,  as  might  be  expected,  is  carried  on  sufficiently  slowly  to 
enable  the  observer  to  watch  tlie  process,  which  seems  to  resemble 
exactly  that  of  a  glove-finger  being  turned  inside  out,  for  when  fully 
protruded  the  extended  thread  is  attached  not  to  the  smaller,  but  to 
the  larger  end  of  the  capsule,  without  the  slightest  appearance  of  rup- 
ture. 

(180.)  On  cutting  off  one  of  the  tentacles,  when  fully  expanded, 
and  submitting  it  to  compreauon  tinder  the  microscope,  the  appearance 
of  their  formidable  armature  becomes  truly  astonishing.  The  rounded 
head  of  the  tentacle  at  first  appears  simply  rongh  or  hairy,  but  as 
pressure  begins  to  flatten  it,  filiferous  capsules  ore  seen  protruding 
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from  the  outline,  wbich,  increasing  in  number  as  the  pressure  proceeds, 
soon  accumulate  in  amazing  multitudes,  indeed  the  whole  substance  of 
the  organ  would  seem  to  be  literally  composed  of  them  ;  and  "  to  see 
these  thousands  of  little  vesicles  discharging  their  missiles  in  rapid 
succession,  like  the  (lights  of  arrows  in  ancient  batUes,"*  is  a  sight 
well  calculated  to  astonish  the  beholder. 


CHAPTER  V. 


(186.)  The  Hysre.  or  fresh-water  polyps,  are  common  in  the  ponds 
and  clear  waters  of  our  own  country ;  they  are  generally  found  creeping 
upon  confervn  or  submerged  twigs,  and  may  readily  be  procured  in 
summer  for  the  purpose  of  inrestigating  the  remarkable  circumstances 
connected  with  their  history. 

(187.)  The  body  of  one  of  F,j.29. 

these  simple  animals  consists  of 
a  delicate  gelatinous  tube,  con-  * 

tracted  at  one  extremity,  which 
is  terminated  by  a  minute  suck- 
er, and  furnished  at  the  oppo- 
site end  with  a  yariable  number 

of  delicate  contractile  filaments,  ) 

placed  around  the  opening  that  ; 

represents  the  mouth. 

(188.)  In  the  Hydra  viridit, 
(Jig.  39,  l,)the  species  most  com- 
mon amongst  us,  the  tentacular 
filaments  are  short,  and,  when 
elongated  to  the  utmost,  are 
not  equal  to  the  length  of  the 
body ;  but  in  the  long-armed  , 
species,Hydra_/«*ea,(^.a9,  S,)  \ 
they  are  much  prolonged,  and  of 

extreme  tenuity.   Ifplacedina       __.  -■ — -  -  -         — - 

small  glass  tube,  one  side  of 
which  19  flattened,  these  animals  may  readily  be  submitted  to  microsco- 

■  ridi  Mr.  OoiH'i  delightful  TolameentitUd  "A  Naturaliit'iRambleionthe  DeTOa. 
■hire  Coait,"  a  work  wriltan  in  the  tnie  ipirit  of  looiogical  reteaxch,  and,  «»  a  coinpMiion 
to  the  •ea-ihon,  calculated  to  afford  in  readen  many  a  happ;  houi  of  calm  ei^oymanl. 
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pica]  exiimiiiatioii,  and,  from  their  transparency,  their  entire  stnictare  is 
easily  made  out.  Wben  moderately  magnified,  the  whole  body  la  seen 
to  consist  of  a.  granular  substance,  generally  of  a  greenish  hne,  th« 
gnnalea  being  loosely  connected  by  a  semifluid  albuminous  matter ; 
but  ordinary  observation  reveals  no  further  appearances  of  organisa- 
tion :  there  ia  no  trace  of  muscular  fibre  or  of  nerrons  substance,  not 
the  slightest  indication  of  vessels  of  any  kind,  or  any  apparatus  des- 
tined to  the  function  of  reproduction ;  such  is  the  hydra,  offering  in 
eveiy  particular  a  good  example  of  the  acrite  type  of  stroctare. 

(169.)  The  young  naturaliat  would  scarcely  be  prepared  to  see  an  ani- 
mal of  this  description  wagbg  continual  war  with  creatores  much  more 
perfectly  organised  than  itself;  endowed  with  considerable  capability  of 
locomotion ;  possessed  not  only  of  a  refined  sense  of  touch,  bnt  able 
to  appreciate  the  presence,  and  seek  the  influence  of  light ;  and  exhibit- 
ing, moreorer,  a  tenacity  of  life  and  power  of  reprodaction  almost  beyond 
belief :  a  little  attention,  however,  will  convince  him  that  it  possesses 
all  these  attributes,  and  enable  him  to  share,  in  some  degree,  the 
astonishment  with  which  Trembley,  their  enthusiastic  discoverer,  first 
witnessed  and  recorded  them.* 

(ISO.)  The  Hydra  is  not  libe  the  polyps,  described  in  preceding 
chapters,  fixed  and  stationoiy ;  but  can  roam  about,  and  change  its  situa- 
tion according  to  circumstances.  Its  nsnal  mode  of  progression  is  by 
creeping  along  the  stems  of  aquatic  plants,  or  npon  the  ndee  of  the 
glass  in  which  it  is  confined  :  attaching  first  the  little  taberole  at  its 
posterior  extremity  to  the  surface  upon  which  it  moves,  it  slowly  inflects 
its  body  {_fiff.  29,  3),  end  fixing  its  oral  tentacles,  moves  along  in  the 
manner  of  a  leech,  by  a  succession  of  similar  actions.  This  method 
of  advancing  is,  from  the  small  size  of  the  animal,  necessarily  slow ; 
and  a  march  of  a  conple  of  inches  will  require  several  hours  for  its 
performance:  bnt,  when  arrived  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  it  adopts 
s  more  speedy  course ;  suspending  itself  by  the  tail,  as  by  a  minute 
float,  and  hanging  vrith  its  mouth  downwards,  it  rows  itself  about  with 
its  tentacles,  or,  wafted  by  the  wind,  can  travel  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance without  effort. 

(191.)  When  left  tne,  the  Hydree  are  found  to  select  positions  moat 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  light,  assembling  at  the  sur&ce  of  the 
ponds  they  inhabit,  or  seeking  that  side  of  the  glass  in  which  they  ars 
confined,  that  is  most  strongly  illuminated.  That  they  are  able  to 
Appreciate  the  presence  of  l^ht  is  therefora  indubitable ;  yet  with  what 
organs  do  they  perceive  it  ?  We  are  driven  to  the  supposition  that,  in 
this  case,  the  sense  of  touch  supplies,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  want  of 
other  senses,  and  that  the  Hydra  are  able,  as  an  Italian  author  elegantiy 
expresses  it,  "palpart  la  lua,"  to  feel  the  light. 

"  TTODbbj,  KitBaim  pour  wmc  i  I'lliiloire  do  Polyp««  d'tui  donee.    Lejde, 
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(I9tt.)  The  teatocles  placed  around  the  mouth  are  eminently  Bensi- 
tive,  and  the  amalleat  particles  impinging  upon  those  organs  in  their 
expanded  state  appear  to  enoite  a  perception  of  their  presence;  yet 
their  movements,  as  veil  as  those  of  the  whole  body,  are  extremely 
slow  and  languid  :  it  would  be  difficult,  therefore,  to  im^ne  that  crea- 
tures apparently  so  helpless  should  be  able  to  obtain  other  prey  than 
such  as  had  no  power  of  resistance ;  and  we  could  scarcely  believe, 
were  it  not  a  matter  of  continual  observation,  that  the  most  active 
little  animals,  mtomoitraca,  the  larvee  of  ineecte,  and  even  minute 
fishes,  form  their  usual  food. 

(103.)  When  the  Hydra  is  watching  for  prey,  it  remains  expanded 
(Jig.  29,  1,  i,  s),  its  tentacula  widely  spread  and  perfectly  motionless, 
waiting  patiently  till  some  of  the  countless  beings  that  populate  the 
stagnant  waters  it  frequents,  are  brought  by  accident  in  contact  with 
it :  no  sooner  does  an  animal  touch  one  of  the  filamenta  than  its 
course  is  arrested  as  if  by  magic ;  it  appears  instantly  fixed  to  the 
almost  invisible  thread,  and  in  spite  of  its  utmost  efforts  is  unable  to 
escape ;  the  tentacle  then  slowly  contracts,  and  others  are  brought  in 
contact  with  the  struggling  prey,  which,  thus  seized,  is  gradually  dragged 
towards  the  orifice  of  the  mouth  that  opens  to  receive  it,  and  slowly 
forced  into  the  interior  of  the  stoiaach. 

(191.)  We  are  natursUy  led  to  ask,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  action 
by  which  a  passing  animal  is  thus  seized?  Trembley  supposed  that 
the  filamentary  arms  were  besmeared  with  an  adhesive  secretion  like 
bird-lime,  by  which  the  victim  became  glued  to  the  tentacle ;  this,  how- 
ever, can  hardly  be  the  case,  as  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  retaining 
prey  seems  quite  under  the  control  of  the  Hydra  :  when  hungry,  seven 
or  eight  monoculi'  will  be  captured  and  sw^owed  in  succession ;  but 
when  thus  gorged  or  when  indisposed  to  take  food,  although  these 
animals  may  touch  the  tentacula  again  and  again,  they  escape  vrith 
impunity. 

(1 95.)  To  the  earlierobserversof  the  habitsof  the  Hydra  nothing  could 
be  more  mysterious  than  this  faculty,  possessed  by  the  creature,  of  seizing 
and  retaining  such  active  prey,  in  spite  of  all  its  efibrts  at  resistance, 
but  which  b  now  satisfactorily  explained  to  depend  upon  the  presence 
of  a  prehensile  apparatus,  allied  in  its  nature  to  the  filiferous  capaulea 
of  the  Actinia,  described  in  the  last  chapter.  These  wonderful  organs 
are  thickly  dispersed,  not  only  over  the  whole  snrfaoe  of  the  tentacles, 
but  are  likewise  met  with,  though  less  numerously  distributed,  over 
the  general  sur&ce  of  the  body.  They  appear  under  high  powers  of 
the  microscope  to  be  undoubtedly  composed  of  minute  oval  vesicles, 
from  each  of  which  can  be  protruded  a  long  delicate  filament,  having 
its  free  extremity  slightly  swollen,  and  apparently  of  a  soft  viscid  l«x- 
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tore,  the  whole  being  not  inaptly  compared  byAgosaiztoa  laaio.  The 
neck  of  each  veeicle  is  famished  with  three  recurred  booklets,  which, 
when  die  skin  of  the  iminial  is  irritated,  or  when  the  arme  are  prepared 
to  seize  proji  remain  erect  and  prominent.  The  tnodiu  operandi  of  theae 
■tnicturos  is  as  simple  as  the  reault  ia  efBoacious  ;  the  "  UutO'threadt," 
with  their  Tiacid  extremitlea,  apeedilj  involve  the  victim  aeized  in  their 
tfloacioaa  folds,  and  cloeel;  bind  it  against  the  booklets,  wherewith  the 
soifiice  of  the  tentacula  are  thickl;  atudded  :  these,  probablj,  in  their 
turn  constitute  prebenaile  oi^ana,  and  morsover  form  an  apparatus  of 
poison  &inga  of  a  very  deadly  character,  for  it  is  observable  that  an 
anim&l  once  seized  by  the  hydra,  even  abould  it  escape  &om  ite  dutohee, 
almost  immediately  perisbee. 

(196.)  Arrived  in  the  etomach  of  the  polyp,  the  animal  that  has 
been  avnllowed  is  still  distinctly  visible  through  the  transparent  body 
of  the  bydra,  which  seems  like  a  delicate  film  spread  over  it  (Jig.  29,  i) ; 
gradoally  the  outline  of  the  included  victim  becomes  indistinct,  and  the 
film  that  covers  it  tnrbid ;  the  process  of  digestion  has  began ;  the 
soft  parts  are  soon  dissolved  and  reduced  to  a  fluid  mass,  and  the  shell 
or  hard  integument  is  expelled  through  the  same  aperture  by  which  it 
entered  the  stomach. 

(197.)  We  have  already  obaerved  that  no  traces  of  vessels  of  any 
kind  have  aa  yet  been  detected  in  the  granultyr  parenchyma  of  which  the 
creature  seems  to  be  composed ;  coloured  globules  are  seen  floating  in 
a  transparent  fluid,  these,  in  the  Hydra  viridU,  are  green,  although  in 
other  species  Ibey  aasume  different  tints.  When  the  food  has  been 
oompMed  of  coloured  substance,  as,  for  example,  red  larvie,  or  black 
ptoKoria,  the  grannies  of  the  body  are  seen  to  acquire  a  aimflar  hue, 
but  the  fiuiii  wherein  they  float  remains  quite  transparent ;  each  granule 
aeems  like  a  little  veBicIe  into  which  the  coloured  matter  is  conveyed, 
and  the  dispersioR  of  these  globules  through  the  body  (pves  to  the 
whole  polyp  the  hue  of  the  prey  it  has  devoured ;  sometimes  the 
granules  thus  tinted  are  seen  to  be  forced  into  the  tenUcula,  from 
whence  they  are  driven  again  by  a  sort  of  reflux  into  the  body,  pro- 
ducing a  kind  of  circulation  or  rather  mixing  up  of  the  granular 
matter  distributing  it  to  all  parte.  If,  after  having  digested 
eoloured  prey,  the  polyp  is  made  to  last  for  some  time,  the  vesicles 
gntdnally  lose  their  deepened  hue,  and  become  comparatively  transpa- 
rent The  granulofi,  therefore,  would  seem  to  be  specially  connected 
with  the  absorption  and  distribution  of  nutriment. 

(196.)  Bapid  aa  is  the  action  of  the  stomach  upon  food  introduced 
into  it,  it  has  no  effect  npon  other  parts  of  the  animal  when  immersed 
ia  its  cavity :  the  arms,  for  example,  of  the  long-armed  hydra  are  fre- 
quently coiled  around  its  prey  during  the  process  of  its  solution,  with- 
out receiving  the  slightest  injury.  This  circumstance  may  not  appear 
very  remarkable,  but  it  has  been  found  that  other  polyps  of  the  same 
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species  are  equally  able  to  resist  the  solvent  action.  Trembley  once 
saw  a  struggle  between  two  of  these  creatures,  which  had  seized  upon 
the  same  animal;  both  had  partially  succeeded  in  swallowing  it,  when 
the  largest  put  an  end  to  the  dispute  bj  swallowing  its  opponent  as 
well  as  the  subject  of  contention.  Trembley  naturally  regarded  so 
tragical  a  termination  of  the  affray  as  the  end  of  the  swallowed  polyp's 
existence,  but  he  was  mistaken  ;  after  the  devourer  and  his  captive  had 
digested  the  prey  between  them,  the  latter  was  regurgitated  safe  and 
sound,  and  apparently  no  worse  for  the  imprisonment. 

(109.)  We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  mode  of  reproduction  of 
theee  simple  animals.  When  mature  and  well  supplied  with  food, 
minute  gemmnles,  or  buds,  are  seen  to  become  developed  from  the 
common  substance  of  the  body ;  they  spring  from  no  particular  part, 
but  seem  to  be  formed  upon  any  portion  of  the  general  surface.  These 
gemms  appear,  at  first,  like  delicate  gelatinous  tubercles  upon  the  ex- 
terior of  the  parent  polyp ;  hut,  as  they  increase  in  size,  they  gradually 
assume  a  similar  form,  become  perforated  at  their  unattached  extremity, 
and  develope  around  the  oral  aperture  the  tentacles  characteristic  of 
their  species. 

(300.)  During  the  fiiat  period  of  the  formation  of  these  spronts,  they 
are  evidently  continuous  with  the  general  substance  from  which  they 
arise  ;  and  even  when  considerably  perfected,  and  possessed  of  an  in- 
ternal cavity  and  tentacula,  their  stomach  freely  communicates  with 
that  of  their  parent  by  a  distinct  opening,  so  that  food  digested  by  the 
tatter  passes  into  the  stomach  of  the  young  one,  and  serves  to  nourish 
it.  As  soon  as  the  newly-formed  Hydra  is  capable  of  catching  prey,  it 
begins  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  its  parent;  the  food  tliat  it 
captures  passing  through  the  aperture  at  its  base  into  the  body  of  the 
original  polyp.  At  length,  when  the  young  is  fully  formed  and  ripe  for 
independent  existence,  the  point  of  union  between  the  two  becomes 
more  and  more  slender,  until  a  slight  effort  on  the  part  of  either  is 
sufficient  to  detach  them,  and  the  process  is  completed. 

(aoi.)  From  an  examination  of  these  facts  it  would  appear,  therefore, 
that  in  the  propagation  of  the  freshwater  polyp,*  the  progeny  of  the 
primary  impregnated  germ-cell,  retained  nnaltered  in  the  body,  may 
Bet  up,  under  favouiable  stimuli  of  light,  heat,  and  nutriment,  the  same 
actions  as  those  to  which  they  owed  their  own  origin  :  certain  nucleated 
cells  do  set  up  such  actions,  laying  the  foundation  of  the  process  of 
gemmiparoue  reproduction ;  and  the  result  of  their  increase,  by  assimi- 
lation  and  multiplication,  ia  to  push  out  the  contiguous  integument  in 
the  form  of  a  bud,  which  becomes  the  seat  of  the  subsequent  pro- 
cesses of  growth  and  development;  a  clear  cavity  or  centre  of  as- 
similation is  first  formed,  which  soon  opens  into  tbe  stomach  of  the 
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pareat,  but  the  oommniiic&tion  ia  aftenrarda  closeil,  and  the  young 
hjdra  is  tiltimatelj  coat  off  from  the  snr&oe  of  the  parent. 

(202.)  This  mode  of  propagation,  termed  "  gemmation,"  differs 
from  the  development  of  the  Hydra  ab  ovo,  inasmuch  as  the  im- 
pregnated germ-cell,  which  sets  on  foot  the  process,  is  derivatiTe 
and  included  in  the  bod;  of  the  adult,  instead  of  being  primarj  and 
included  in  a  free  ovum. 

(S03.)  This  mode  of  increase,  when  the  animals  are  well  supplied 
irith  nourishment,  and  the  temperature  is  bvourable,  is  eitremelj 
rapid ;  sometimes  six  or  seven  gemmce  have  been  observed  to  sprout 
at  once  from  the  same  Hjdra ;  and,  although  the  whola  process  ia  con- 
duded  in  twenty-four  hours,  not  unfrequentl;  a  third  generation  may 
be  observed  springing  from  the  sewly-formed  polyps,  even  before  their 
Bepanttion  from  their  parent :  eighteen  have  in  this  manner  been  seen 
Dnit«d  intj>  one  group,  so  that  provided  each  individual,  when  complete, 
exhibited  equal  fecundity,  more  than  a  million  might  be  produced  in 
the  course  of  a  month  from  a  single  polyp. 

(304.)  But,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  histoiy  of 
the  Hydra  is  its  power  of  being  multiplied  by  mechanical  division.  If 
a  snip  be  made  with  a  fine  pair  of  scissors  in  the  side  of  one  of  these 
creatures,  not  only  does  the  wound  soon  heal,  but  a  young  polyp  sprouts 
from  the  wounded  part ;  if  it  be  cut  into  two  portions  by  a  transverse 
incision,  each  speedily  developes  the  wanting  parts  of  its  structure ;  if 
longitudinally  divided,  both  portions  soon  become  complete  animals ;  if 
even  it  be  cnt  into  several  parts,  every  one  of  them  will  in  time  assume 
the  form  and  functions  of  the  original ;  the  inversion  of  its  body,  by 
turning  it  inside  out,  does  not  destroy  it ;  on  the  contrary,  the  exterior 
surface  assumes  the  office  of  a  stomachal  cavity,  and  that  which  was 
originally  internal  will  give  birth  to  buds,  and  take  upon  itself  all  the 
properties  of  the  skin. 

(306.)  It  baa  recently  been  discovered,  that,  besides  the  various 
modes  of  reproduction  above  enumerated,  the  Hydrn  at  certain 
seosooB  of  the  year  are  reproduced  from  real  ova,*  at  which  period 
Tsrioua  observers  have  proved  them  to  be  posseased  of  a  male  ap- 
paratus, of  a  most  remarkable  character.  Thb  strange  organism  makes 
its  appearance  under  the  form  of  two,  tlurce,  or  four  minute  conical 
tuberoles,  which  become  developed  from  the  sides  of  the  body,  at  a 
short  distance  below  the  tentacula,  and  in  these,  under  the  microscope,  ' 
a  glandular-looking  body  and  innumerable  active  particles  are  seen  to 
be  contained. 

(305.)  The  conical  eminences,  which  constitute  the  spermado  cap- 
sules, appear  to  derive  their  origin  from  the  greater  degree  of  de- 
velopment of  one  or  more  of  the  superficial  cdls,  in  the  vicinity  of 

■  On  >  ipHiu  of  Hydn  found  in  th«  N'oitbnmberiuul  Ulut,  hj  A.  Huicock,  Eiq^ 
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the  baa'e  of  the  arms.     Theee  capsules  sometimes  occur  in  considerable 
numbers,  as  fram  eight  to  sixteen,  on  the  browtt  polyp ;  but,  in  the  green 


Opfpomu  npnxf wtioK  o^  Hydra  viridti.—i.  Body  of  Hydn  magnified ;  a,  tbc  amm 
eontuned  in  the  OTigerouA  cti{wul«  iproating  from  tho  udo  of  th«  P^^TP  >  ^  '^*  ipeniiatio 
eip«ulel<  2.  Hatnra  OTom  of  Hjdn  cnuhed,  iti  eoDtenU  SKiiniig.  3.  Spcmuitic 
o^nole  broken  b;  preunie,  iliDwiiig  Che  eoatained  ipermabHOA. 

species  only  two  or  three  are  generally  seen  placed  on  opposite  ndes 
of  the  body,  and  invariably  situated  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
oral  extremity  {fig.  30,  i,  b,  b).  The  interior  of  the  capsules  has  a 
slightly  ribbed  or  striated  appearance,  and  at  the  summit  a  small  aper- 
ture is  sometimes  perceptible,  lhroI^:h  which,  when  the  development 
is  complete,  the  spermatic  filaments  are  observed  to  issue.  In  brealdng 
np  the  capsule,  under  the  microscope,  large  numbers  of  these  filaments 
are  seen  tmited  iu  bundles  by  their  minute  globular  heads,  the  fila- 
mentous part  being  free,  and  vibrating  with  great  rapidity,  in  the 
manner  which  is  knovm  to  be  characteristic  of  these  bodies  in  all 
animals  {fi^.  30,  8).  These  spermatic  c^nulee,  with  lively  movements 
of  their  filaments,  were  observed,  by  Dr.  Allen  Thompson,  on  many 
individnals  in  which  so  ova  existed.  The  ova  are  developed  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  body,  which,  at  the  time  when  the  male  apparatus 
makes  its  appearance,  becomes  considerably  enlarged,  presenting  an 
opaque  swelling,  in  the  interior  of  which  an  ovum  makes  its  appear- 
ance {Jiff.  30,  1,  a),  when  mature  this  ovum  becomes  detached  from 
the  parent  animal,  and  fixes  itself  to  some  foreign  body. 

(207.)  The  ovum,  or  ovigerous  oapsule,  is,  when  fully  developed,  of 
such  a  size  as  to  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye.    It  is  attached  to  the 
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aide  of  the  polyp,  nearer  to  the  foot  than  the  spermatic  capsules,  and 
is  liiatijtguished  from  the  rest  by  its  spherical  form  and  yellow  brownish 
colour.  In  the  Hydra  vindit  only  one  of  these  ova  appears  to  be 
developed  on  the  body  of  the  polyp  at  the  same  time,  but  a  number, 
varying  £rom  five  to  seven,  have  been  occasionally  observed  upon  the 
Bydra  fiuea. 

(SOS.)  The  omm  appears,  at  first,  as  a  small  granular  mass  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  animal.  As  the  spherical  yolk-mass 
eularges,  it  projects  from  the  side,  seeming  at  first  to  carry  along  with 
it  the  outer  or  clearer  layer  of  the  animal's  body ;  then  the  cells  of 
this  layer  seem  to  become  thinner,  and  to  recede  from  the  outer 
covering  or  capsule  enveloping  the  egg-like  mass,  which  at  the  same 
time  becomes  moch  thicker,  and  is  left  attached  to  the  animal  only  by 
a  narrow  portion  or  pedicle.  Aa  the  development  proceeds,  a  similar 
atrophy  of  the  cells  of  the  pedicle  is  followed  at  last  by  the  separation  of 
the  spherical  mass,  which  tbne  becomes  detached  from  the  parent  polyp. 

(300.)  From  various  observations  it  would  appear  that  while  some 
of  the  individuAls  of  the  Hydne  are  hermaphrodite,  others  produce 
the  oi^aas  of  one  aez  only,  but  generally  there  are  both  kinds  de- 
veloped from  the  same  Hydra. 

(210.)  Nearly  related  to  the  Hydne  is  the  remarkable  group  of 
gtlatitwui  polypa,  as  they  are  named  by  Cuvier  in  his  classification 
of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  constituting  the  genua  Cobyhe  (Corijie  of 
GaerCner).  One  of  these  little  animals,  seen  with  the  naked  eye, 
observes  Mr.  Oosse,*  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  following 
partjcnlars  of  their  history,  looks  like  a  very  slender  branching  plant. 
It  is  a]t4^ther  about  as  thick  as  fine  aewjng-^otton,  creeping  along  a 
frond  of  sea-weed,  or  other  substance  upon  which  it  grows,  like  an 
irregularly-winding  thread.  This  creeping  root  sends  off  frequent 
rootlets,  which,  crossing  each  other,  appear  to  anastomose,  making  a 
sort  of  net-work,  from  which  &ee  stalks  shoot  up  here  and  there,  some- 
times to  the  lei^^  of  three  inches  or  mors,  sending  forth  the  polyp- 
bnuwhlets  irregularly  on  all  sides.  The  creeping  fibre,  the  stalk,  and 
the  branchleta  are  seen  under  the  microscope  to  be  tuhnlar,  and 
the  two  latter  are  marked  throughout  their  course  with  close-set  rings 
or  false  joints,  apparently  produced  by  the  annular  infolding  of  a 
small  portion  of  the  integument.  The  tube  is  of  a  yellowish  brown 
colour,  sufficiently  translucent  to  rereal  a  core  or  central  axis  of  flesh 
running  along  its  centre,  and  sending  off  branches  into  ^e  polyp- 
branchlets,  from  the  open  lips  of  which  the  flesh  emerges  in  the  form 
of  a  thickened  oblong  head,  somewhat  club-shaped,  whence  the  name 
Coiyne  (from  uf^rn,  a  club).  The  tube  or  sheath  becomes  membnm- 
ooB,  or  rather  gelatmoos,  at  its  margin,  the  ultimate  three  or  four  rings 
being  evidently  soft  and  scarcely  consistent,  of  undefined  outline,  and 
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l&^r  than  the  rest.  The  club-shaped  head  of  the  polyp  is  studded 
wiUi  short  teutacles,  of  curious  and  beautiful  structure.  Tliese  vary 
much  in  number  in  each  poljrp  ;  but  tbe  full  complement  appears  to  be 
from  twenty-fire  to  thirty,  arranged  somewhat  in  a  whorled  manner 
in  four  or  five  ivhorls,  which  are,  however,  especially  the  lower  ones, 
often  irregular  and  scarcely  distinct.  The  tentacles  apriug  from  the 
axis  with  a  graceful  curve ;  they  are  rather  thick  and  short  when 
contracted,  but  slender  when  elongated,  and  nearly  equal  in  diameter, 
except  at  the  terminatioa,  where  each  is  furnished  with  a  globose  head 
studded  all  over  with  tubercles,  each  of  which  is  tipped  with  a  minute 
bristle.  The  neck  or  body  of  the  tentacle  is  perfectly  transparent, 
and  appears  to  be  a  tube  with  thin  walls,  but  containing  a  colourless 
thickish  axis  freely  permeating  its  centre,  marked  with  delicate  parallel 
rings.  The  tentacles  are  endowed  with  the  power  of  free  motion,  and 
they  frequently  throw  themselves  to  and  fro  with  considerable  enei^. 
The  whole  polyp  likewise  can  be  tossed  together  from  side  to  side 
at  pleasure. 

(311.)  Tabularida. — In  the  Tubdlab  HrDROZOA  the  structure  of 
the  tentacula  around  the  mouth  is  widely  diSerent  from  what  has 
been  described  in  Tulipora  munca,  and  other  anthozoic  polyps. 
When  the  Tubularia  is  expanded,  its  protruded  portion  is  seen  to 
be  furnished  with  two  circles 
of  arms,  one  placed  around  the 
opening  of  the  mouth,  the  other 
at  a  considerable  distance  be- 
neath it(^jr- 31,  i);  and, nearly 
OQ  a  level  with  the  inferior 
circle,  a  second  aperture  (Jig. 
31,  1,  a)  is  observable,  com- 
municating with  that  portion 
of  the  body  which  is  lodged 
within  the  tube,  and  resem- 
bling a  second  mouth.  A  re- 
markable action  has  been  ob- 
served to  take  place  in  these 
parts  of  the  polyp,  producing 
a  continual  variation  in  their 
form ;  •  a  fluid  appears,  at  in- 
tervals, to  be  forced  from  the 
lower  compartment  into  tbe 
space  intervening  between  the 
two  rows  of  tentacula,  which 
becomes  gradually  dilated  into 
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*  globular  form  (^fig.  31 ;  3,  s).  Thia  distension  continues  for  about  a 
minute,  vhen  the  upper  part,  contracting  in  turn,  squeezes  back  the 
fluid  whkh  fills  it  into  the  loner  compartment  through  the  opening  a, 
vhich  then  closes  preparatory  to  a  repetition  of  the  operation.  The 
intervals  between  these  actions  were,  in  the  specimen  observed  by  Mr. 
Lister,  yojy  evenly  eighty  seconds.  In  Tubulaiia  indivisa  the  sheath 
or  cell,  b,  which  encloses  the  polyp,  is  perfectly  diaphanous,  allowing 
its  contents  to  bo  readily  investigated  under  the  microscope.  When 
thus  examined,  a  continual  circulation  of  particles  was  visible,  moving 
in  even,  sleadj  currents  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows  [fiij.  31 ;  l) 
along  slightly  spiral  lines  represented  in  the  drawing.  The  particles 
are  of  various  sizes,  some  veiy  minute,  others  apparently  aggregations 
of  smaller  ones ;  some  were  globular,  bnt  they  had  generally  no  reguUr 
form.  In  fig.  3,  d,  a  series  of  longitudinal  lines  are  perceptible, 
which  most  probably  are  ovigerous  filaments. 

(212.)  The  mode  of  propagation  in  Coryiu,  Tubidaria  and  other 
geaers  of  Hydriform  polyps  has  occupied  the  attention  of  many 
diligent  inquirers,  the  results  of  whose  labours  are  extremely  inter- 
esting and  important;  it  is,  however,  to  the  researches  of  Professor 
Van  Beneden  that  science  is  principally  indebted  for  information  upon 
this  sabject.  According  to  the  olraervations  of  that  indefatigable 
naturalist,*  the  reproduction  of  these  zoophytes  is  effected  in  no  fewer 
than  five  difTerent  ways. — 

1.  By  continuous  gemmation. 

3.  By  the  production  of  free  gemm». 

3.  By  simple  ova. 

4.  By  ova  with  a  multiple  vitellus. 

5.  By  free  gemmation  and  ova  combined. 

(213.)  ObservatioQ  has  moreover  shown,  that  in  every  species  pro- 
pagation is  efTeoted  by  more  than  one  of  these  modes  of  reproduction, 
and  sometimes  by  three  or  four;  and  it  must  be  remarked,  that 
in  none  of  them  is  the  co-operation  of  a  male  apparatus  requisite, 
neither  have  any  male  oi^ans  or  spermatozoa  been  as  yet  detected. 

(S14.)  Dn»hpmmt  by  eonttnuout  gemmation  is  the  simplest  pos- 
sible, and  is  effected  by  mere  growth  from  the  original  polyp  at  cer- 
tain determinate  points  of  its  substance,  which  points  are  similarly 
situated,  with  respect  to  each  other  in  all  the  individuals  belonging  to 
the  same  species.  At  Uiese  points  gemme  appear  exactly  similar, 
both  in  texture  and  mode  of  growth,  to  the  body  from  whidi  they 
spring;  and  the  buds  thus  produced  give  birth  to  others  in  a  precisely 
similar  manner.  All  these  animals,  be  it  remembered,  are,  lihe  the 
Hydro,  capable  of  being  reproduced  by  the  mechanical  division  of  their 
bodies,  so  that  if  one  be  cut  into  several  fragments,  each  portion  may 
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give  rise  to  &  new  individual ;  ever;  part  of  their  structure  is  oonse- 
quentlj  endowed  ^tli  a  germinative  power  comparable  to  that  which 
is  conferred  upon  the  eggs  of  the  superior  animals;  whence  we  might 
almost  be  induced  to  regard  the  different  cells  composing  the  bodies  of 
the  hydriform  zoophytes  as  analogous  to  ova,  and  the  polyp  itself  as  a 
mere  aggregation  of  germs.  It  is  upon  the  definite  points  whence 
these  buds  sprout  that  the  particular  characters  of  the  Folyparies 
depend,  else  they  would  mostly  resemble  each  other,  for  at  tbeir  first 
production  there  is  little  difference  to  be  observed  between  them. 

(215.)  In  like  manner  when  a  stem  is  cut  off  tranBveraelj,  a  bud  is 
developed  from  the  cut  extremity,  which  by  its  growth  prolongs  the 
original  trunk.  When  this  kind  of  gemma  has  attwned  to  a  sufficient 
size,  there  arises  from  its  extremity  a  little  crown  of  tubercles;  — 
subsequently  a  second  becomes  manifest,  at  some  distance  from  the 
first;  and  as  the  growth  of  these  tubercloB  continues,  each  of  them 
becomes  at  length  developed  into  a  tentacle.  The  tentacle,  therefore, 
grows  from  the  body  eiactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  bud  from 
the  stem,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  former  is  solid,  and 
the  latter  tubular. 

(316.)  The  growth  of  the  homy  sheath  of  the  polypary  {Jig.  33,  b) 
exactly  keeps  pace  with  the  development  of  the  soft  substance,  and 
even  advances  beyond  it. 

(217.)  Below  the  tentacula  the  body  of  the  polyp  appears  con- 
stricted, marking  the  boundary  between  it  and  the  stem ;  and  soon  the 
flower-like  head,  becoming  too' large  to  be  contained  in  its  sheath, 
issues  forth,  and,  expanding  its  tentacula,  displays  itself  perfectly  un- 
folded (Jig.  32,  g  h].  The  oviferous  pedicles,  o,  hereafter  to  be  de- 
scribed, are  developed  subsequently. 

(ai8.)  Second  mode  of  propagation,  by  free  gemma. — The  free  gem- 
mffi  are  produced  upon  distinct  pedicles,  which,  in  the  genus  Tubularia, 
are  developed  within  the  lower  circle  of  tentacula.  They  resemble  nume- 
reus  appendages  disposed  in  a  circle,  and  forming  a  crown  around  the 
body  of  the  polyp  {Jig.  33,  »).  These  pedicles  grow  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  buds  and  the  tentacula  described  above,  that  is  to  say, 
a  hollow  tubercle  first  makes  its  appearance,  which  seems  to  be  merely 
an  extension  of  the  external  covering  of  the  polyp.  Each  tubercle 
slowly  expands,  and  soon  divides  into  one  or  more  branches,  which  are 
all  hollow,  and  the  same  fluid  that  ciroulates  in  the  general  substance 
of  th«  polyp  may  be  observed  to  pass  into  their  interior  (Jig.  34,  a"). 

(219.)  At  the  free  extremity  of  each  of  the  pedicles,  thus  formed, 
a  distinct  cell  is  soon  perceptible  [fig.  33,  a,  B,  c,  a),  situated  im- 
mediately beneath  the  surface,  which  cell  is  the  rudiment  of  a  new 
individual.  No  nucleus  has  been  remarked  in  its  interior.  This 
primitive  cell  may  be  regarded  as  the  analogue  of  the  vitelline  sac ;  or, 
perhaps,  as  the  vesicle  of  Parkinje  or  of  Wagner;    most  probably. 
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however,  it  is  the  vitelline  veaicle.  from    the  circumstance   that   it 
becomes  organised  internally,  in  which  case  iha  reproductive  process 


TaliMlaria  corovala.—b,  the  pnlypnry,  or  horny  ihealh  ;  c,  living  aiitntuice  of  the 
aiitmal ;  <1,  bonndnrf  belweeii  Ihc  iiidiTidunl  and  the  common  ilock  ;  g,  (enUtcdlat 
armij  t,  tfnUiculiu  lone ;  A,  month;  a,  reproduction  by  continnouB  gemmntion  j  t>, 
origtrma  cap<ii1«i.    (ACterVan  Bcncdcn.) 

assumes  the  third  or  the  fourth  form,  subsequentlj  to  he  noticed, 
or  else  it  serves  for  the  point  of  departure,  or  it  might  almost 
be  said  the  mould  for  the  formation  of  a  free  gemma,  which 
becomes  organised  around  it,  at  the  expense  of  the  pedicle  itself. 
It  ia  in  effect  a  part  of  the  reproductive  appendage  that  will  subse- 
quently became  detached;  but  at  this  period  of  its  development 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  aft«r  which  of  the  four  modes  of  repro- 
daction  the  embryo  will  be  formed.  The  vesicle  (Jig.  33,  a,  b,  c,  aj  now 
increases  rapidly  iu  size,  and  beueath  it  another  membrane  {Jig.  33,  a, 
B,  c,  h)  is  soon  perceptible,  which  by  its  inner  surface  is  in  contact  with 
the  circulating  fluid.  This  membrane  is  the  origin  of  the  new  indi- 
vidoal ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  a  blastoderm,  formed  by  the  internal 
skin,  and  not  by  the  vitellus.  Soon  there  is  seen,  projecting  from  its 
centre,  a  little  cone  {Jig.  33,  b,  6)  which,  compressing  the  vesicle,  a,  forma 
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B.  depression  upon  its  inferior  surface,  so  that  the  vesicle  begins 
to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  serous  membrane,  yielding  to  the  pres- 
sure of  tbe  organs  over  wbich  tt  spreads,  and  which  it  ultimately 
covers,  much  in  the  same  way  as  tbe  pleura  covers  the  lungs.  The 
tubercle,  b,  vrill  afterwards  form  the  walls  of  the  digestive  cavity  of 
the  new  animal,  and  may  be  seen  tob&veacirculating  fluid  derived  from 
the  body  of  the  polyp,  moving  in  its  substance.  Around  the  base 
of  the  cone,  b,  ma;  now  be  seen  four  other  tubercles  (Jig.  33.  c,  c), 
wbicb  become  developed  like  tbe  preceding ;  but,  instead  of  compress- 
ing tbe  vesicle,  a,  they  surround  it,  and  ultimately  completely  enclose 
it.  They  are  united  together  by  a  thin  membrane  so  as  to  present  the 
appearance  of  a  transparent  vase,  having  four  longitudinal  prominent 
bands,  the  free  edge  slightly  enlai^ed  and  rounded,  a  pedicle  in 
the  middle  like  the  stem  of  tbe  vase,  and  the  transparent  vesicle  lining 
its  interior  throughout  {fig,  33,  e). 

(3Q0.)  The  different  phases  of  the  mode  of  development  above  de- 
scribed will,  however,  be  best  understood  by  a  reference  to  the  series  of 
figures  which  we  have  appended,  carefully  copied  from  Professor  Van 
Beneden's  elaborate  illustrations, 

{2'2I.)  The  young  tubularia  has  now  assumed  the  appearance  of  a 
Beroe,  and  in  this  condition  has  doubtless  been  often  mistaken  for 
an  individual  belonging  to  the  class  Acalephs,  to  be  described  in  the 
next  chapter  ;  lively  contractions  of  its  body  are  frequently  witnessed, 
although  it  still  remains  attached  to  its  pedicle. 

(222.)  At  the  extremity  of  each  of  the  four  longitudinal  vessels 
a  little  tubercle  ia  next  developed  (_/ij?.  33,  f,  e),  which,  as  it  becomes 
elongated,  is  converted  into  a  tentacle,  or  sometimes,  as  in  Eudendrium, 
by  its  bifurcation,  two  tentacula  are  formed  from  each  tubercle. 

(223.)  At  this  period  of  its  development  tbe  young  tubularia  spon- 
taneously detaches  itself  from  tbe  parent-stem,  presenting,  at  the 
moment  of  its  separation,  the  appearance  of  a  balloon,  or  rather,  of 
a  melon  ( Jig.  33,  a).  Its  contractions  become  more  and  more 
lively,  and  it  is  by  the  aid  of  these  movements  that  its  separatdon  is 
effected.  The  two  poles  of  ite  globular  body  may  be  seen  to  approach 
each  other,  and  to  separate  alternately  with  a  movement  of  systole  and 
diastole,  similar  to  what  is  observable  in  many  Acalepbee.  No  traces  of 
cilia  are  observable  either  externally  or  in  the  interior  of  ite  body.  In 
this  condition  it  presents  an  external  covering  which  is,  so  to  speak, 
merely  a  derivation  from  tbe  integument  of  the  parent-polyp;  this 
covering  presents  somewhat  more  consistence  than  the  internal  parts, 
and  is  open  in  front. 

(^2i.)  A  second  membrane  lines  tbe  preceding  througbont  its  whole 
extent ;  like  the  former,  it  is  quite  transparent,  and  at  tbe  anterior 
opening  is  prolonged  internally  to  a  little  distance,  forming  a  sort 
of  funnel.     These  walls  inclose  fbnr  vessels,  c,  which  extend  from  the 
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base  of  the  embrj-e,  and  open  in  front  into  the   hollow   zone  from 

which  the  tentacnla  take  their  origin.    These  longitudinal  vesaels, 

therefore,  commanicate  with  each  other  bj  a  transverse  canal,  and  at 

Fig  33. 


their  origin  open  into  the  central  or  digestive  cavity.  From  this 
disposition  it  results  that  the  contents  of  ^e  stomach  can  pass  as  far 
as  the  extremities  of  these  four  vesselB,  and  bj  means  of  the  tians- 
verse  canal  can  be  transferred  from  one  to  tho  other.  Professor  Van 
Beneden  observed  a  fluid  centring  globules  moving  in  this  direction 
in  their  iuterior.  The  communication  b;  means  of  transverse  canals 
is  another  arrangement  exactly  similar  to  what  exists  in  the  adult 
Beroeform  Uednss. 

(395.)  The  outer  membrane  presents  eight  longitudinal  canals  {fig. 
33,  a,  H,  b),  which  are  found  to  be  filled  with  cellules,  but  in  which  no 
movement  has  been  observed.  It  is  to  the  presence  of  these  longi- 
tudinal bands  that  the  embryo  in  this  stage  of  its  development  owes  its 
resemblance  to  certain  fruits,  more  particularly  to  a  melon. 

(226.)  From  the  anterior  part  proceed  four  appendages  {fig.  33,  o,  d), 
which  were  still  undeveloped  at  the  period  of  the  detachment  of  the 
young  polyp,  but  now  insensibly  unfold  themselves.  These  are  the 
tenbacnla.  Id  tho  centre  there  projects  a  rounded  opaque  body, 
generally  of  a  red  or  yellowish  tinge,  which  is  the  stomach.  This 
viscus  communicates,  as  has  been  stated  above,  with  the  four  longitudi- 
nal vessels,  and  is  the  only  opake  part  of  the  embryo.  It  opens  in 
front  by  an  orifice  that  constitutes  the  mouth ;  the  whole  organ  is 
eminently  contractile,  turning  in  all  directions  like  the  body  of  a 
hydra,  sometimes  elongating  ilself  like  a  worm,  and  at  others  shrinking 
so  aa  to  be  almost  imperceptible. 
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(327.)  If  tbe  embryos  examined  in  this  condition  be  vigoroas,  their 
movements  are  ver;  varied,  and  the  forms  that  they  assume  extremel; 
singular.  The  regular  contractions  above  noticed  are  the  most  simple 
actions ;  the  two  poles  separate  and  approach  each  other  alternately, 
whence  results  the  progreseion  of  the  little  creature.  But  this  con- 
traction maj  be  carried  to  a  still  higher  degree ;  the  rounded  stomach 
in  the  middle  of  the  embryo  not  only  moves  itself  about  in  every  direc- 
tion, but  it  seems  to  make  efforts  in  the  middle  of  its  transparent 
envelope,  like  a  worm  in  search  of  a  passage  by  which  to  get  out ;  and 
at  length  it  pushes  its  free  extremity  through  the  opening  in  front  of 
it,  and  elongat^iH  its  body  still  more,  until  the  two  poles  of  the  balloon 
getting  approximated,  the  whole  embryo  becomes  somewhat  diso- 
shaped,  or  the  four  vessels  that  communicatQ  with  the  stomach  (if 
vessels  they  really  are),  by  moderately  contracting,  form  as  many 
depressiona  dividing  the  disc  into  four  lobes  ijig.  53,  h,  i),  or  by  a  more 
forcible  contraction  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  Greek  cross;  and  all 
these  changes  of  form  may  take  place  in  a  few  seconds. 

(IJSB.)  Observations  are  wanting  relative  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  free  acaleph  gives  origin  to  the  fixed  polyp ;  for  although  Pro- 
fessor Van  fieneden  observed  the  latter  at  a  very  early  period  after 
they  had  become  attached,  he  was  unable  to  witness  any  further 
changes  that  they  undergo,  and  therefore  gives  a  hypothetical  outline 
of  the  forms  throi^h  which  he  supposes  them  to  pass,  preparatory  to 
their  final  eatablishment  as  young  Tubularin. 

(aSfl.)  Third  mode  of  propagation  by  »impJe  ova. — This  mode  of  repro- 
duction approximates  the  nearest  to  what  occurs  in  the  higher  animals. 
Cells  are  observed  in  proceoB  of  gradual  oi^ganisation  io  the  middle  of 
a  vesicle,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  vitelline  cells,  which  aro  converted 
into  an  embryo.  In  this  case  the  vitelline  cells  become  aggregated 
and  modified,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  a  new  individual,  which  is  isolated 
from  the  commencement  of  its  existence.  The  point  of  departure  for 
the  formation  of  the  embryo  is  ^e  same  as  in  the  preceding  mode  (rf 
development,  and  the  reproductive  vesicle  has  at  first  precisely  the 
same  structure,  but  instead  of  preserving  its  transparency,  this  vesicle 
soon  exhibits  numerous  cells,  which  render  it  more  and  more  opaque, 
and  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  vitellus.  In  this  case,  moreover,  there 
is  a  great  difference  in  the  relations  which  the  red  pedicle  (/i^-  tt4,  a,  b) 
bears  to  the  embryo-  In  the  preceding  mode  of  development  this 
pedicle  constitutes  an  integrant  part  of  the  newly-formed  being,  form- 
ing, in  iact,  its  stomach,  but  in  the  oviparous  mode,  there  is  no  oi^nio 
connection  between  the  one  and  the  other,  the  vitellus  being  formed 
between  the  pedicle  and  the  integument  of  the  offset,  and  on  pressing 
the  latter  between  two  plates  of  glass  these  structures  readily  separata 
without  any  laceration. 

(230.)  As  the  vitellus  (jij/.  34,  n,  a]  increases  iu  size,  it  becomes  im- 
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pacted  between  the  integameDt  and  the  pedicle,  and  its  augmentatioD 
of  balk  Btill  incTeaaing,  the  upper  part  of  the  pedicle  becomes  covered 
with  it  as  with  a  hood,  and  at  last  almoet  entirely  enveloped  bj  it  {Jig. 
34,  c,  D,  e).  At  this  period  the  mai^ns  of  the  vitellua  become  indented 
on  that  ude  nearest  the  pedicle,  and  the  taberclea  between  the  inden- 
tations soon  show  themaelvea  to  be  the  rudiments  of  t«ntacula.  The 
tentacula  become  more  and  more  elongated,  the  embiyo  separates  itself 
slightly  from  the  pedicle,  and  a  protuberance  {Jig.  34,  f,  a,  b)  is  then  per- 
ceived in  the  centre  of  the  tentacular  zone,  which  becomes  the  proper 
body  of  the  polyp,  or  rather,  forms  the  walls  of  its  stomachal  cavity. 

(iiSI.)  The  walla  of  the  bud,  which  has  hitherto  contained  the 
embryo,  now  become  ruptured,  and  it  gains  its  liberty  (Jig-  34,  h).  Id 
this  condition  it  almost  exactly  resembles  a  young  hydra  in  itA  con- 
tracted state,  and,  in  fact,  both  its  body  and  its  tentacnla  seem  to  have 


the  same  anatomical  etnictare  as  those  of  that  simply  oi^nised  polyp. 
Having  attained  to  this  condition  its  development  proceeds  rapidly, 
and  it  soon  begins  to  assume  the  specific  form  of  the  Tuhularia  from 
which  it  Bpning(_^i7.  34,  i).  Professor  Van  Beneden  likewise  witnessed 
the  same  mode  of  propagation  in  Syncoryna  pusiUa. 

(232.)  Fourth  mode  of  propagation  by  ova,  irith  a  multipU  vitdlus. — 
The  fourth  mode  of  reproduction  observed  by  Professor  Van  Beneden 
to  occur  among  the  tubular  polyps  is  e.ttremely  curious.  In  this  form, 
as  in  that  last  described,  the  young  individuals  are  developed  from  ova, 
and  the  first  steps  of  the  process  are  precisely  similar.  A  bud  is 
formed  from  the  surface  of  the  parent  zoophyte,  in  the  interior  of 
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which  ma;  be  observed  a  Tesicle  that  soon  b«comea  organisei]  isto 

uumerous  cells,  conBtitutiog  the  Titelline  mass  exactly  as  in  the  last 
case.  But,  arrived  at  this  point,  the  vitelline  mass  becomes  tubercu- 
lated,  assuming  the  appearance  of  a  raspbeny,  and,  instead  of  a 
single  vitelluB,  it  is  found  to  be  an  agglomeration  of  several,  each  of 
which  contains  in  its  interior  a  Purkingean  vesicle  from  which 
a  young  individual  is  produced,  of  a  totally  different  form  from  that  of 
its  parent,  and  covered  with  cilia,  by  the  aid  of  which  it  swims  freely 
about  in  search  of  a  locality  to  fix  itself.  This  form  of  reproduction 
is  met  with  among  the  Sertularian  polyps. 

(933.)  Fifth  mode,  by  free  gemmation  and  ova  combined. — The  last 
form  of  the  reproductive  process  is  merely  a  combination  of  two  of  the 
preceding,  propf^tion  being  effected  hy  the  development  of  a  free 
gemma,  in  the  interior  of  which  there  is  formed  a  divided  vitellus. 
In  this  case  a  free  embryo  becomes  organised,  and  takes  the  form  of  a 
young  Medusa,  according  to  the  second  mode  of  development  described 
above,  and  in  the  interior  of  the  medusiform  body  ia  contained  an 
ovum  with  a  multiple  vitellua,  from  which  aumeroue  ciliated  embryos 
are  produced,  as  in  the  preceding  mode  of  reproduction. 

(384.)  Sertdlaeids. — In  the  Sertularian  Hjdrozoa,  the  fleshy 
substaDce  of  the  animal  is  enclosed  in  a  ramose  homy  sheath,  which 
it  traverses  like  the  pith  of  a  tree,  following  all  the  ramifications  of 
the  branched  atem  of  the  polypary. 

(2S6.)  Zoophytes  of  this  description  are  readily  found  on  our  own 
coasts,  and  the  microscopic  observer  can  scarcely  enjoy  a  richer  treat 
than  the  examination  of  them  affords.  lo  order  to  study  them  satisfac- 
torily, it  is  necessary  to  he  provided  with  several  glass'troughs,  of  dif- 
ferent depths,  in  which  the  living  animals  immersed  in  their  native 
element  may  be  placed :  In  this  situation,  if  the  water  be  carefully 
renewed  at  short  intervals,  they  will  live  for  some  time. 

(336.)  Campanvlaria. — The  polypary  or  common  integument  of  these 
Zoophytes  is  composed  of  a  semigeiatinous  bomy  substance  {Jig.  35). 
The  older  stems  assume  a  dark  brown  colour  and  a  consistence  resem- 
bling that  of  horn.  The  young  branches  on  the  contrary,  and  more 
particularly  the  polyp-cells,  are  thin  and  perfectly  diaphanous.  The 
polypary  always  exhibits  a  principal  trunk,  from  which  the  different 
branches  proceed,  every  one  of  the  latter  being  terminated  by  a  hell- 
ahaped  cell. 

(S37.)  In  the  earlier  stages  of  growth  the  polypary  consists  of  a  pri- 
mary trunk,  from  which  alternating  pedicles  are  given  off  at  regular 
distances.  These  pedicles  soon  become  transformed  into  branches,  on 
which  new  pedicles  in  turn  make  their  appearance,  as  they  did  on  the 
original  stem,  exhibiting  a  dichotomous  or  trichotomous  arrangement. 

(238.)  At  the  base  of  each  branch  transverse  rings  are  formed 
(Jig.  3S,  g,)  which  are  peraistent  during  the  life  of  the  polypary.     All 
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die  branches,  as  well  as  the  common  trunk,  increaae  in  their  dimensions, 

in  accordance  with  the  age  of  the  zoophyte  and,  as  in  vegetables,  there 

is  a  relation  preserved 

between  the  thickness  ^' 

of  the  trunk  and  the 

number  and  extent  of 

the  branches. 

(339.)  Each  poljp- 
beariog  cell  at  the 
extremities  of  the 
branches  presents  ex- 
teroall;  a  bell-shaped 
cup,  having  at  its  bot- 
tom a  homy  dia- 
phragm, perforated  in 
the  centre.  It  is 
through  this  perfora- 
tion that  the  bodj  of 
the  poljp  is  brought 
into  communication 
with  the  common 
Beshj  substance  of 
the  polypary,  and 
through  its  interme- 
dinm,  with  the  other 
polyps.  In  some  spe- 
cies tbs  margin  of  the 
bell-shaped  polyp-cell 
is  prolonged  into  ap- 
pendages that  per- 
form the  office  of  an 
openmlnm,  so  as  com- 
pletely to  defend  the 

contained  polyp  from      „  ... 

iDJurr,  but  in  the  ex-  ,  '^■V---^^d^.--,-,teg-";"^'k*'«';-.» 

'     '  homy  polyp«ry  jS,  f,  bodi  in  pfogreuof  oetelopmentinm 

ample   figured   these  p„|yp,;  „,«,  c,  taminJ  p.iyi«dl.  empty ;  rf.J'.'T'.d'". 
do  not  exist.  HJP*  ■"  diflmnt  Magei  of  growth  ;  e,  dtuuh  all  cm- 

(240.)  Besides  the  taining  u  embryo  roidy  lo  eKSpe ;  e*,  anatber  onriin 
cells  which  contain  the  **"  •""•"'"■'g  "t*™!  anbryoei  in  «rimi.  .lata  ot  de- 
poljps.OthersspecialIy  """P^'i/.  'i'W  »b»t«iee  fiUing  Ihe  i"«™'  »f  »••■ 
,        :      ,  .  '     ,       ■'    homT  polTpaiT  ;   9.  «nniil»r  coniEnctioni  of   the   nomy 

destuad  to  the  dero-  4.ii,r  (LU  y„  B„rf„) 

lopment  of  the   ova, 

exist  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  (Jig.  35,  «) ;   they  are  larger  than 

the  preceding,  and  of  a  very  different  shape ;  but  of  these  we  shall 

have  occasion  to  apeak  more  fully  hereafter. 
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(S41.)  The  general  stem  of  the  polypary  is  entirel;  filled  with  a 
fleshy  substance  exactly  resembliog  in  its  nature  the  tisaue  composing 
the  body  of  the  polyp,  whereby  all  the  individuals  belonging  to  the 
common  stock  are  brought  into  communication  with  each  other.  In- 
ternally it  seems  to  be  hollow,  and  to  contain  a  fluid  in  which  numer- 
ous globules  may  be  observed  in  active  motion.  It  is  from  this  central 
fleshy  substance  that  the  buds  or  lateral  offaets  derive  their  origin. 

|Q43.]  On  examining  attentively  the  stem  of  a  living  Campanularia, 
the  globules  are  all  seen  to  follow  each  other  in  distinct  currents,  and 
sometimes  may  be  observed  to  move  in  opposite  directions  in  the  same 
branch  :  on  arriving  at  the  bifurcation  of  a  stem  some  seem  to 
stop,  whilst  others  continue  their  course  to  the  right  or  left.  If  the 
branch  of  a  living  polypary,  while  in  a  state  of  activity,  be  divided  and 
slightly  compressed,  the  globules  that  escape  from  the  cnt  extremity 
Still  continue  their  movements  for  some  considerable  time,  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  zoosperms,  and  as  this  kind  of  motion,  when  ob- 
served externally  to  the  polypary,  resembles  very  closely  that  which 
they  exhibit  in  its  interior,  it  is  apparently  not  dependent  upon  any 
pressure  from  walls  of  the  general  fieshy  substance,  but  seems  to  be 
inherent  in  the  globules  themselves.  'The  general  movement  of  the 
fluid  contained  in  a  branch,  however,  more  especially  as  relates  to  its 
direction,  depends  upon  the  pressure  exercised  by  the  polyps,  so  that 
if  several  individuals  on  one  side  of  a  branch  contract  simultaneously, 
they  sometimes  even  force  the  contained  liquid  through  the  mouths  of 
those  upon  the  opposite  side. 

(243.)  It  has  been  generally  stated,  that  the  living  pith  exudes 
from  its  surface  the  homy  matter  which,  by  its  concretion,  forms  the 
tube  or  external  skeleton  investing  the  whole ;  the  accuracy  of  such 
a  supposition,  nevertheless,  may  well  be  questioned.  We  have  already 
seen,  in  the  Tvbipora  mu»ica,  that  the  calcareons  tube  investing  that 
polyp  was  produced  by  the  interstitial  deposits  of  earthy  matter  in  the 
membrane  that  constituted  originally  its  outer  case.  In  the  tribe  of 
zoophytes  we  are  now  speaking  of,  we  shall  find  the  exterior  tube  to  he 
formed  in  a  way  precisely  similar.  On  referring  to  the  diagram, 
(Jig.  36)  the  mode  of  its  growth  will  be  rendered  intelligible :  the 
soft  part,  or  living  axis  of  the  polypary,  is  seen  to  be  conUuned  in  two 
distinct  layers  ;  the  inner  one,  a,  being  continuous  with  the  digestive  sac 
of  the  polyp,  and  immediatelyembracing  the  granular  matter,  seems  to 
be  the  special  seat  of  the  nutritive  process  ;  the  outer  or  tegumentary 
layer,  b,  after  leaving  the  tentacala,  may  he  traced  down  the  sides  of 
each  polyp  to  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  where  its  course  is  arrested  by  a 
slight  partition,  at  which  point  it  turns  outwards,  lining  the 
interior  of  the  cell  as  far  as  its  margin,  where,  as  in  the  Tubipora,  it  is 
seen  to  be  continuous  with  the  homy  matter  itself.  It  is  this  tegu- 
mentary  membrane,  then,  which  forms  by  its  development  the  entire 
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■keleton :  as  it  expands,  it  gives  origin  to  the  cells  and  branches  cha- 
racteristic of  the  species  ;  and,  from  being  at  lirst  quite  soft  and 
flexible,  it  gradnally  ac-  pig,  36. 

qnires  hardness  and  ao' 
liditj,  bj  the  deposilion 
of  corneous  matter  in 
its  substance. 

(344.)  The  cells  thus 
formed  are  inhabited  by 
polyps,  analogous  to  those 
that  provide  nourish- 
ment for  the  cortical  fa- 
milies; but  difFering  in 
the  number  and  appear- 
ance of  the  tentacula, 
nbicb  are  here  studded 
with  minute  tubercles, 
but  never  provided  with 
cilia.  Few  objects  are 
more  admirable  than 
these  polyps,  when 
watched  with  a  good 
microscope :  protmding 
themselves   beyond  the 

mouths  of  their  cells,  tbey  inflect  their  bodies  in  all  directions  in 
quest  of  prey,  waiting  till  some  passing  object  impinges  upon  their 
tentacula,  when  it  b  at  once  seized  and  conveyed  iuto  the  stomach 
with  a  rapidity  and  dexterity  almost  beyond  belief. 

(345.)  The  tentacula  in  the  Sertularian  Hydrozoa  are  all  arranged 
in  a  single  row,  and  form  a  sort  of  funnel-libs  appendage  to  the  oral 
orifice  of  the  body.  They  are  susceptible  of  considerable  elongation 
and  contraction,  like  those  of  the  Hydra,  but  in  a  less  degree.  Their 
number  is  constant  throughout  the  different  periods  of  growth  in  each 
species,  but  varies  in  different  genera.  In  CampanuUiria  gdatinota 
(fig.  35,)  there  are  twenty-four  of  these  organs  situated  around  the 
mouth.  Internally  they  are  not  hollow,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Anthozoa, 
but  under  the  microscope  they  have  the  appearance  of  being  divided 
into  compartments,  by  delicate  transparent  diaphragms,  giving  them  an 
appeantuce  like  that  of  some  confervs ;  they  are  throughout,  of  equal 
thickness,  and  no  movement  of  fluids  is  perceptible  in  their  interior. 

(S46.)  In  the  centre  of  the  tentacular  circle  may  be  observed 
a  fleshy  protuberance  of  variable  shape  {Jig.  35),  which  might  be 
compared  to  a  proboscidifonn  elongation  of  the  mouth ;  sometimes  this 
appendage  is  elongated  into  tbs  form  of  a  tube,  sometimes  it  shrinks 
into  a  globular  maaa,  or  occasionally  it  may  be  seen  bo  completely  con- 
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tnictfld  as  simply   bi   form   a  broad    lip-like   ring  around  the  oral 
opening. 

(947.)  The  atomach  is,  as  in  the  Hjdra,  a  simple  cavity  excavated 
Id  ihe  interior  of  the  body,  without  any  proper  parietes,  which 
inferiorly  communicates  immediately  with  the  fleshy  Bubatance  con- 
tained in  the  common  polypary,  so  that  the  contents  of  the  stomachal 
BBC  may,  not  anfreqoently,  be  seen  to  pass  into  the  living  pith,  and 
in  like  manner  the  globules,    there,  circulating,    return  into    the 


(S48.]  The  multiplication  of  theee  beautiful  zoophytes  appears  to  take 
place  in  three  different  modes  : — Ist,  by  cutdngs,  as  in  plants  ;  3ndly, 
by  off-shoots,  or  the  formation  of  new  branches  bearing  polyps  ;  Sdly, 
by  gemmules  capable  of  locomotion. 

(S49.)  The  first  mode  strikingly  resembles  what  is  observed  in  the 
regetable  kingdom;  for,  as  every  branch  of  the  plant-like  body 
contains  all  liie  parts  necessary  to  independent  existence,  it  can 
hardly  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  any  portion,  separated  from  the 
rest,  will  continue  to  grow  and  perform  the  functions  of  the  entire 
animal. 

(350.)  The  second  mode  of  increase,  namely,  by  the  formation  of 
new  branches  and  polyps,  seems  more  like  the  growth  of  a  plant  than 
the  development  of  an  animal.  We  will  consider  it  under  two  points 
of  view :  first,  as  regards  the  elongation  of  the  stem ;  secondly,  as  re- 
lates to  the  formation  of  fresh  cells  containing  the  nutritive  polrps. 
On  examining  any  growing  branch,  it  will  be  foand  to  be  soft  and  open 
at  the  extremity,  and  through  the  terminal  orifice,  the  soft  tegumen- 
taiy  membrane,  above  described,  as  forming  the  tube  by  its  conversion 
into  hard  substance,  is  seen  to  protrude  ^  the  skeleton  ia  not,  therefore, 
merely  secreted  by  the  inclosed  living  granular  matter,  but  it  is  the 
investing  membrane,  which  continually  shoots  upwards,  and  deposits 
hard  material  in  its  substance,  as  it  assumes  the  form  and  spreads  into 
the  ramifications  peculiar  to  its  species. 

(!j51.)  Having  thus  lengthened  the  stem  to  a  certmn  distance,  the 
next  step  is  the  formation  of  a  cell  and  a  new  polyp,  which  is  accom- 
plished in  the  following  manner :  *  the  newly-formed  branch  has  at 
first  precisely  the  appearance  and  structure  of  the  rest  of  the  stalk  of 
the  zoophyte  {fig.  ST,  i),  being  filled  vrith  granular  matter,  and  exhi- 
biting in  its  interior  the  circulation  of  globules  already  described, 
moving  towards  the  extremity  along  the  aides  of  the  tube,  and  in  an 
opposite  course  in  the  middle ;  the  end  of  the  branch,  however,  before 
soft  and  rounded,  soon  becomes  perceptibly  dilated.  After  a  few  bonrs 
the  branch  is  visibly  longer,  its  extremity  more  swollon,  and  the  living 
pith  is  seen  partially  to  have  separated  itself  from  the  sides  of  the 
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tub«,  the  boondariea  of  which  become  more  defined  and  undulating  ( e ). 

The  growth  still  proceeding,  the  extremity  is  distinctly  dilated  into  a 

/Tj.  37. 


cell,  in  which  the  soft  substSDce  seems  to  be  swollen  out,  eo  as  to  give 
a  rade  outline  of  the  bell-shaped  polyp  (3),  but  no  tentacula  are  yet 
distingnbhable;  a  rudimentary  septum  becomes  visible  stretching  across 
the  bottum  of  the  cell,  through  the  centre  of  which  the  granular 
matter,  now  collected  into  a  mass  occupying  but  a  portion  of  the  stem, 
is  seen  to  pass.  The  polyp  and  cell  gradually  grow  more  defined 
{*,  B,  s],  and  the  tentacula  become  dietinguishahle ;  the  cell,  moreover, 
b  seen  to  be  continued  inwards  by  a  membranous,  infundibular  pro- 
longation of  its  mai^n  (7),  that  immediately  reminds  us  of  the 
funnel-shaped  membrane  of  Tubipora  (§  164),  and  its  office  is  no  doubt 
similar.  As  the  development  proceeds,  the  tentacles  become  more 
perfect  [s,  9),  and  the  polyp  at  length  rises  from  its  cell  to  exercise  the 
functions  to  which  it  is  destined. 

(253.)  The  main  feature  that  distinguishes  the  Sertularian  Zoo- 
phytes  from  the  Hydne  eeems  to  consist  in  the  fact  that,  whereas  in 
the  latter,  each  newly-formed  o&et  becomes  detached  from  the  parent 
stock,  and  enjoys  a  separate  existence  ;  in  the  former,  each  new  sprout 
remains  permanently  adherent,  the  successive  generations  being  united 
into  a  ramified  stem,  which  is  common  to  the  entire  group.  The 
HydrsB,  having  no  polypaiy  or  outer  covering,  when  it  dies,  entirely 
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perishes,  but  iu  the  SertuUrids  every  sprout,  when  it  dies,  leaves  its 
homy  integumeat  attached  to  the  general  community ;  and  thus,  in 
time,  there  results  an  elaboratelj-braoched  stem,  the  complexity  of 
which  increases  with  the  age  of  the  colony. 

(253.)  The  third  mode  of  multiplication,  or  that  by  reproductive 
gemmules,  seems  to  be  specially  adapted  to  the  difTusiou  of  the 
species;  and  as  it  presents  many  points  of  peculiar  interest,  we 
sball  dwell  upon  it  at  some  length.  At  certain  periods  of  the  year, 
besides  the  ordinary  cells  adapted  to  contain  nutritive  polyps,  others 
are  developed  from  different  parts  of  the  stem,  which  may  by  called 
female  or  fertile  polyps,  although  usually  simply  termed  the  vesicUt. 
The  cells  of  this  kind  are  much  larger  than  the  nutritive  cells,  and  of 
very  different  form  {Jig.  38,  a)  ;  tbey  are  moreover  deciduous,  falling  off 
after  the  fulfilment  of  the  office  for  which  they  are  provided.  They  are 
produced  in  the  same  manner  as  the  rest  of  the  stem,  by  an  extension 
of  the  tegumentary  membiune  {Jig.  36,  b),  which,  as  it  expands  into 
the  form  of  the  cell,  becomes  of  a  homy  texture  ;  it  may  be  traced,  how- 
ever, over  the  opening  of  the  cavity,  where  it  sometimes  forms  a  mov- 
able operoulum.  The  cell  being  thus  constructed  by  the  expansion 
and  subsequent  hardening  of  tbe  tegumentary  membrane,  it  remains 
to  explain  the  or^n  of  the  reproductive  germs  which  soon  become 
developed  in  its  interior. 

(354.)  From  the  recent  observations  of  Van  Beneden,*  relative 
to  tbe  embryogeny  of  the  Sertularian  polyps,  it  would  appear  that  they 
frequently  undergo,  during  their  development,  a  series  of  changes 
not  less  wonderful  than  those  exhibited  by  other  Hydriform  races 
whose  history  hiia  been  carefully  traced.  In  the  genua  Campanvlarvi 
the  form  of  reproduction  is  by  free  gemmation  and  ova  combined. 

(355.)  The  ovum  developed  in  die  ovarian  vesicle  is,  at  its  first 
appearance,  of  a  spherical  ehape  and  imbedded  in  tbe  substance 
wherewith  the  deciduous  capsule  is  filled  (Jig  38,  d).  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  membrane  analogous  to  the  calyx  of  tbe  ovary  in  buds, 
which,  being  torn,  discovers  the  denuded  ovum,  wherein  the  vesicles  of 
Purkinje  and  of  Wagner  are  easily  detected ;  but  these  very  speedily 
disappear,  without  any  other  change  in  the  interior  of  the  egg  being 
discernible  ;  they  seem,  as  it  were,  to  have  been  absorbed. 

(256.)  The  next  step  in  the  process  of  development  seems  to  be 
Uie  conversion  of  the  external  vitelline  cells  into  a  layer,  situated  im- 
mediately beneath  the  vitelline  membrane,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
the  representative  of  the  blastoderm.  Meanwhile  the  ovum  is  slightly 
increased  in  size. 

(35T.)  The  blastoderm  now  becomes  tliickened  around  the  vitellus, 
forming  a  sort  of  elevated  ring  {Jig.  38,  b)  and  the  positions  of  the  dif- 
ferent oi^ns  hereafter  to  be  developed  become  rec<^iiBable. 
•  NonTCTHX  M&n.  de  VKoA.  de  Bnueltai,  toI.  xiii.  IS13. 
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(263.)  Certun  cells  non  begin  to  make  their  appeam»c«  in  tlie 
interior  of  the  blastoderm,  the  arrangement  of  which  is  particolarlj 
remarkable  (^.  38,  c  and  d,  b);  these  cells  arrange  themaelres  in 


grou|i«  of  five  aroond  the  circnmferenee  of  the  blaetodenn,  and  have 
the  appearance  of  bo  manj  crjBtala  ;  the  form  of  each  gronp  isqnadri* 
lateral ;  bnt.  subsequently,  at  each  angle  there  is  developed  another  cell, 
connecting  the  two  groups  together,  and  making  the  whole  number  to 
amount  to  twentj-four.  These  twentf-Ibnr  cells  will  aflerwards  be- 
come the  tentacles  of  the  polTp. 

(369.)  Cells  of  another  order  now  make  their  appearance  {fig-  3^. 
D,  e),  grouped  together  in  pairs,  behind  the  preceding,  with  similar 
regulari^.     These  will  become  o^ana  of  sense. 

(360.)  It  is  difficnlt  to  avoid  making  the  comparison  between  the 
aboTe  appearances  and  those  of  crystallisation — the  cells  in  fact 
arrange  themseWes  preciselj  like  cijstsls,  with  perfect  symmetry,  and 
always  in  accordance  with  the  nnmber  four  or  its  multiple. 

(361.)  The  einbiTO,  at  this  period  of  its  devebpinent,  presents  the 
sli^ie  of  a  thick  lea»-like  disc,  and  shortly,  from  the  centre  of  its  in- 
ferior Bur&ce,    there  is  developed   a  tubercle,    destined  hereafter  to 
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become  the  bod;  of  the  polyp — it  is  b;  this  piut  tbat  it  will  ulti- 
mately become  attached. 

(!i62.)  The  four  cells  formed  betireeu  the  individual  groups  above 
mentioned  are,  in  this  stage  of  the  growth  of  the  little  being,  so  com- 
pressed that  they  seem  to  be  quite  lost ;  soon,  however,  they  expand  bo 
as  to  press  upon  their  neighbours,  and  then  the  disc  appears  to  be 
surrounded  with  a  regular  series  of  cellules,  twenty-four  in  num- 
ber, which,  as  they  become  developed,  shoot  out  externally,  and  soon 
present  themeelvea  under  the  appearance  of  ao  many  tuberclea 
Ijiff.  88,  e). 

(263.)  The  eight  interior  cells  (e,  c,)  take  another  direction,  but 
their  form  remains  unchanged,  and  they  exhibit,  up  to  the  termination 
of  this  embryo  condition  of  the  animal,  a  nucleus  in  the  centre  of  each, 
which  might  be  regarded  either  as  a  crystalline  lens  or  an  otolithe,  ac- 
cording as  these  organs  are  Judged  to  bo  eyea  or  auditory  capsules; 
for  such  are  the  designations  applied  to  them  by  modern  zootomists,  as 
will  be  explained  in  the  next  chapter. 

(204.)  The  marginal  tubercles  situated  around  the  disc  {Jig.  38,  e,) 
now  become  sensibly  elongated,  and  the  whole  embryo  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  minute  star-fieh,  the  elongated  tubercles  representing 
the  rays. 

(365.)  The  nuclei  in  the  interior  of  the  marginal  (tentacular) 
tubercles  next  become  elongated,  together  with  their  containing  cells, 
rendering  the  rays  hollow  in  the  centre,  and  soon  new  cells  are  dis- 
coverable in  their  interior,  the  number  of  which  is  limited,  and  probably 
the  same,  in  all  the  rays.  The  appearance  of  these  secondary  cells 
causes  a  rapid  increase  in  the  length  of  the  tentacula,  and  their 
remains  give  rise  to  numerous  septa  producing  an  appearance  somewhat 
analc^us  to  that  of  the  transverse  strira  of  muscular  fibre. 

(260.)  The  embryo  animal,  be  it  obseryed,  is  as  yet  still  contained  in 
the  ovary  of  the  polyp,  but  it  already  ia  capable  of  distinct  and  con- 
tinual movements,  perceptible  through  the  walls  of  the  ovarian 
vesicle. 

(267.)  Mention  has  been  made  above  of  a  tubercle  {_fig.  38,  f,  b),  that 
ia  developed  from  the  centre  of  the  under  aor&ce  of  the  disc,  and  which 
represents  the  central  pedicle,  met  with  under  various  forms  among 
the  Medusas,  and  vhich  may  be  called  the  proboieidiform  apptndagt. 
This  organ  can  contract  or  extend  itself  in  all  directions,  constantly 
changing  its  form,  and  resembling  in  no  slight  degroe  the  body  of  a 
Hydra.  At  an  early  period  an  opening  is  perceptible  at  the  extremity 
of  this  appendage,  which  evidently  represents  a  mouth,  because  it  ia 
in  direct  communication  with  the  vitelline  cavity. 

(208.)  The  vitelline  or  digestive  cavity,  now  that  there  is  a  mouth, 
increases  in  size  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  embryo,  but  s^l 
preserves  its  sacciform  shape.     It  is  partially  filled  up  with  irregular 
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grabules,  which  become  perceptible  at  a  rery  early  period — at  first 
colourlesa,  but  gradually  becomiug  of  a  yellowiBh  tinge.  Towards  tbe 
close  of  this  period  of  development,  the  graaules  seem  to  be  heaped 
together  into  a.  masa,  from  which  all  the  nutritive  part  appears  to  bare 
becD  extracted.     This  constitntes  the  meeomum. 

(269.)  In  some  instances,  the  nutritious  fiuid  that  circulates  in  the 
interior  of  the  parent  polypary  may  be  seen  to  penetrate  as  far  as  the 
interior  of  the  vitelline  cavity  of  the  embryo,  which  thus  seems  to 
derive  its  nourishment  at  the  expense  of  the  general  community ;  and 
when  it  is  taken  into  consideration,  that  the  ova  are  formed  in  the 
common  fleshy  substance  lining  the  walls  of  the  ovarian  vesicle,  and 
that  the  nutritious  fluid  is  diffused  throughout  its  entire  mass,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  how,  after  the  external  membrane  surrounding  the 
embryo  is  ruptured,  it  is  enabled  to  penetrate,  by  means  of  tbe  mouth, 
into  the  interior  of  its  stomachal  cavity. 

(STO.)  Mention  has  been  made,  in  the  above  description  (£  268),  of 
cells  which  give  origin  to  organs  of  sensation,  and  which  make  their 
appearance  at  a  very  early  period.  These  present  the  same  appearance 
aa  the  eyes  and  the  ears  of  the  lower  mollusca  and  other  inferior  ani- 
maK  and  moreover  present  a  similar  organisaUon,  being  composed  of 
two  spherical  vesicles  enclosed  one  within  the  other.  That  tbe  young 
polyp  possesses  these  organs  of  relation  with  the  external  world  is 
undeniable,  although  no  traces  of  them  remain  when  the  animal  has 
acquired  its  full  development;  but,  what  is  still  more  surprising,  accord- 
ing to  the  researches  of  Van  Beneden,  co-existent  with  these  instruments 
of  sense,  there  are  perceptible  a  muscular  system  and  an  apparatus  of 
nerves  andnervous  ganglia  which,  like  tbe  preceding,  are  only  of  a  tem- 
porary character;  while  the  young  polyp  is  still  enclosed  in  its  cell,  two 
bands,  apparently  composed  of  muscular  fibre  {Jig.  S6,  f,  d),  make  their 
appearance ;  these  run  from  one  margin  of  tbe  disc  to  the  opposite 
ecige,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  in  the  centre,  so  as  to  present 
a  cruciform  arrangement.  These  bands  are  quite  isolated  and  their 
muscular  fibres  distinct  and  transparent.  By  their  action  the  margins 
of  the  disc  are  approximated,  enabling  these  little  animals  to  imitate 
tbe  movements  so  characteristic  of  the  Medoste.' 

(371.)  Situated  upon  the  course  of  the  bands  above  described,  close 
to  tbe  edge  of  the  vitelline  sac,  are  little  rounded  bodies  {Jig.  38,  ¥,  e,  e), 
presenting  an  irregular  and  slightly  toberculated  surface,  considered  by 
Tan  Beneden  to  be  nervous  ganglia.  These  little  bodies  are  four  in 
number,  no  filaments  of  intercommunication  or  nervous  cords  have  aa 
yet  been  detected,  even  proceeding  to  the  organs  of  sensation,  but  the 
ganglia  seem  to  be  adherent  to  tbe  muscular  bands  apparently  by  tbe 
intermedium  of  nerves. 

(273.)  It  may  appear  a  little  rash,  says  the  eminent  observer  to 
whom  science  is  so  much  indebted  for  these  researches,  to  speak  of 
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muscles,  nerves  and  organs  of  sensation  in  the  embryo  of  a  polvp, 
which  at  a  later  period  presents  no  traces  of  the  existence  of  such  ap- 
paratus,— nevertheless,  the  polyp,  during  its  ^e  state,  must  necessarily 
require  such  inatruments  of  relation,  to  enable  it  to  select  a  situation 
adapted  to  the  reception  of  the  new  colony  to  which  it  givea  birth ; 
when  once  it  has  made  choice  of  a  At  locality,  such  organs  become  as 
useleflB  as  they  were  formerly  needful,  seeing  that  all  tbe  functions  of 
life  are  restricted  to  those  of  alimentation  and  reproduction. 

(QT3.)  The  young  Gampanulariffi,  arrived  at  this  stage  of  develop- 
ment, abandon  tbe  ovarian  vesicle  of  the  parent  polypaiy,  and  swim 
freely  about  in  the  eurrounding  medium,  exactly  resembling  so  many 
young  MedusfG  [fig-  38,  s). 

(274.)  At  this  point,  unfortunately,  the  results  of  actual  observation 
terminate,  *  and  we  are  still  left  to  conjecture  as  to  the  ultimate  stages 
of  tbe  process.  According  to  the  hypothesis  of  Van  Beneden,  the  sub- 
sequent phases  of  development  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  follow- 
ing:— 

(375.)  Tbe  Campsnularia,  during  its  medusa  condition,  has  but  one 
opening  situated  at  the  extremity  of  tbe  central  proboscidiform  ap- 
pendage (fig.  38,  a,  6),  subsequently  the  body  becomes  inverted  like 
the  finger  of  a  glove,  and  the  cirrhi,  straightening  themselves,  are  con- 
verted into  tentacula.  Tbe  polyp  now  fixes  itself  by  the  central 
appendage  or  pre-existing  mouth,  the  dorsal  aspect  of  tbe  disc 
becomes  concave,  at  tbe  same  time  that  tbe  direction  of  tbe  tentacula . 
is  changed,  and  in  its  centre  a  new  and  permanent  mouth  is  formed  on 
the  opposite  side  to  the  preceding  one,  communicating  with  tbe  di- 
gestive cavity.  Thus  fixed  by  its  base,  the  body  of  the  polyp  elongates 
itself,  o&prouts  are  formed  while  at  tbe  some  time  tbe  superficial  layer 
becomes  hardened  and  the  zoophyte  gradually  assumes  the  arborescent 
form  peculiar  to  its  species. 

(276.)  According  to  the  observatbns  of  Lowen,  on  the  repro- 
ductive process  in  Campanularia,  the  first  appearance  of  the  re- 
productive germ  is  a  slight  elevation,  derived  from  the  central  mess 
contained  in  tbe  ovarian  vesicle,  in  the  centre  of  which  an  active 
circulation  of  nutritious  globules  seems  to  be  concentrated.  This 
protuberance  gradually  enlarges,  and  assumes  a  spherical  form ;  tbe 
part  whereby  it  is  attached  to  the  central  mass  becomes  constricted, 
and  at  the  same  time  its  cavity  becomes  enlarged,  and  divided  into 
several  compartments. 

{^77.)  Upon  the  outer  aspect  of  the  uevrly  formed  germ,  a  little 

*  "  Mei  abHTTRtloDi  ne  Tont  pu  pliu  loin  ;  et,  qnoique  je  n'aie  point  ra  le  polype 
doDDcr  naiUBnee  i  on  polypiec,  je  I'ai  bUo  oburri  jatqu^u  moment  on  il  va  former  nne 
nomelle  colonic.  Soni  crsinte  de  w  tromper  on  pent  k  &ire  par  anatogtc  one  id^  de* 
changemeni  qui  doirent  iiureDir  par  la  luite." — Van  Beneden,  toe  cit. 
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spherical  body,  compoeed  of  coloured  grsnukr  substance,  iu  which  a 
circular  transparent  spot  is  speedily  perceptible. 

(278.)  A  delicat«  tTaoslncent  capsule,  envelopes  the  parts  described, 
above  which,  after  a  time,  exhibits  at  its  upper  and  outer  surface  a 
drclo  of  miante  elevations.  This  capsule  Lowen  regards  as  the  bod; 
of  a  female  polyp,  of  which  the  little  elevations  are  the  rudimentary 
tentacola,  and  its  contents  manifestly  constitute  an  ovum,  enclosing  a 
Fnrkinjean  vesicle.  Several  of  these  ova  are  formed  in  the  ovarian 
vesicle,  presenting  different  degrees  of  development,  the  upper  ones 
beii^  the  most  advanced  in  growth.  In  proportioD  as  each  ovum  in- 
creases in  size,  the  original  sacculos,  which  b  merely  a  prolongation  of 
the  central  living  substance  of  the  polypaiy,  and  which  at  first  formed 
the  larger  part  of  the  germ,  is  now  proportionally  of  small  size,  owing 
to  the  lapidly-increasing  dimensions  of  the  ovum,  and  the  vesicle  of 
Porkiige  is  no  longer  discoverable.  The  "ftmale  polyp,"  as  it  is  desig- 
nated by  Lowen,  or  "  Medutiform  gemma,"  as  it  is  named  by  other  ob- 
servers, is  developed  between  two  membranes,  the  external  of  which 
becomes  subsequently  ruptured.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  canal  whereby  its 
cavity  communicates  with  the  central  mass  becomes  elongated,  so  that 
its  union  with  the  common  substance  of  the  polypary  is  not  destroyed, 
even  when  the  "fsmaU  polyp  "  has  burst  thiDugh  the  external  membrane 
and  the  thin  operculum  of  the  ovarian  capsule  in  which  it  was  formed. 

(270.)  When  (he  "  female  polyp  "  (meduaiform  gemma)  has  thus  es- 
caped from  the  ovarian  vesicle  of  the  oommoD  poljpary,  it  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  globular  transparent  capaule,  attached  by  a  short  pedicle  to 
the  operculum  through  which  it  has  made  its  mty,  the  orifice  whereby 
it  escaped  having  closed  around  its  stem.  The  tentacles  ore  twelve  in 
number ;  and,  from  the  circle  sorronnding  their  base,  four  canals  may 
be  traced,  descending  in  the  substance  of  the  globular  body  to  terminate 
in  the  pedicle,  or  sacculns  that  occupies  the  lower  part  of  the  (medusi- 
form)  capsule. 

(280.)  Thus  &r,  it  will  be  perceived  that,  by  a  simple  change  of  the 
terms  employed,  the  obswvadone  of  Lowen  are  found  to  correspond  very 
accurately  with  those  of  Van  Beneden,  and  other  distinguished  natu- 
nlists,  who  have  investigated  the  interastii^  history  of  medusipuous 
generation.  Hie  further  researches,  relative  to  the  birth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  young,  assume  additional  importance  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  they  alone  Ornish  a  continuous  history  of  the  embryo, 
from  its  first  appearance  in  a  locomotive  form  to  its  final  establishment 
as  a  fixed  polypaiy. 

(261.)  On  the  rupture  of  the  external  membrane  of  the  ovum,  en- 
closed in  the  "  female  polyp  "  (medusiform  gemma),  the  young  animal 
escapes  under  a  form  not  at  all  resembling  that  of  the  parent  animal. 

(282.)  It  presents,  at  this  period,  the  appearance  of  a  little  worm,  of 
an  elliptical  shape,  slightly  flattened.  Itsentire  surface  is  thickly  covered 
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with  vibretile  cilia,  b;  the  agency  of  which  it  mores  &bout,  even 
ffbile  etill  imprisoned  m  the  bod;  of  ita  mother  (medusiform  capsule), 
from  which  it  subsequently  makes  its  escape  through  the  oral  oriBce. 
Each  "  female  "  generally  gives  birth  to  two  embryos,  occasionally  tA 
three. 

(Q83.)  No  sooner  has  the  young  larva  got  free  than  it  begins  to 
swim  about,  by  means  of  its  cilia,  with  a  uniform  gliding  motion ; 
sometimes  it  turns  round  incessantly  upon  its  axia,  either  horizontally 
or  in  a  vertical  direction  at  the  same  time,  varying  its  ahape  from  that 
of  an  e^  to  that  of  a  pear,  It  is  of  a  whitish  colour,  but  still  suffi- 
ciently transparent  under  the  microscope  to  show  tbat  it  contains  a 
cavity  filled  with  a  coloured  fluid,  and  composed  of  two  membranes, 
whereof  one,  tho  outer,  is  transparent  as  glass,  tlie  internal  slightly 
opaque. 

(Q64.)  Bepeated  observations  render  it  improbable  that  in  this  con- 
dition the  little  embryo  is  nourished  by  means  of  a  mouth. 

(385.)  After  swimming  about  for  some  time  in  the  above  condition, 
the  young  creature  fixes  itself  to  some  foreign  body,  such  as  a  fucuB, 
or  other  marine  production,  and  then  its  form  begins  to  be  entirely 
changed,  and  it  is  converted  into  a  6at,  circular  disc,  around  which  the 
cilia,  now  quiescent,  form  a  circular  tranaparent  fringe.  In  the  centre 
of  its  internal  cavity  an  opaque  round  spot  makes  its  appearance,  the 
size  of  which  is  about  a  fifth  part  of  that  of  the  whole  body,  composed 
of  a  mass  of  grenulea,  placed  concentrically,  and  occupying  the  situ- 
ation whence  the  stem  of  the  nascent  polypaiy  is  to  be  developed. 
At  this  point  tho  external  membrane  becomee  slightly  thickened,  and, 
as  it  were,  furrowed  with  vessels  proceeding  from  the  internal  cavity. 
From  the  opaque  central  spot  arises  a  hemispherical  protuberance, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  central  cavity  loees  its  semicircular  form, 
and  becomes  divided  into  four  or  five  irregular  lobes,  which  eubse- 
quently  become  the  horizontal  supports  of  the  fixed  polypary. 

(286.)  Already  the  whole  expansion  is  covered  with  a  horny  layer, 
but  this  only  becomes  distinctly  recognisable  at  a  more  advanced  stage 
of  growth. 

(987.)  The  trunk  continues  to  rise  vertically  upwards,  and  ulti- 
mately produces  at  its  summit  a  solitaiy  cell,  in  which  a  "  male  "  (nu- 
tritive) polyp  is  gradually  developed ;  and  then,  as  growth  advances, 
secondary  ramifications  are  developed,  after  the  patl«ni  peculiar  to  the 
species. 

(288.)  Having  thus  put  the  reader  in  poaseasion  of  the  principal 
facts  recorded  by  so  many  observers  of  distinguished  reputation, 
relative  to  the  reproduction  of  the  hydriform  polype,  and  the  various 
forms  of  medusiparona  generation,  it  only  remains  to  take  a  brief 
retrospect  of  the  apparently  discrepant  accounts  given  above,  in  order 
to  perceive  that,  in  all  essential  points,  they  mutually  support  each 
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other.  That  a  Medusa  should  bo  the  ofibpriag  of  a  polyp,  seemed  at 
fint  BO  contrary  to  all  an&logiee,  that,  no  wonder,  naturalise  of  the 
h^heat  eminence,  h;  a  sort  of  oier-cimumBpection,  refused  to  give 
credeDce  to  the  evidence,  much  lees  were  they  inclined  to  consider 
creatorea  poeseasing  all  the  characters  of  Medusee  as  being  the  larrie 
of  polyps ;  and  yet  nothing  has  been  more  clearly  established  than  the 
truth  of  both  these  positions.  That  the  parents  of  the  marine  hydra 
are  Meduste,  has  been  abundantly  eetablished  by  the  researches  of  Sir 
Graham  Dalyell  and  others,  and  that  these  Hydr»  in  turn  gave  origin 
to  medusifonn  animals,  is  equally  certtun. 

(389.)  It  would  seem,  indeed,  as  baa  been  obeerred  by  M.  Deson, 
that  there  exists  a  double  mode  of  reproduction  in  these  creatures, 
one  oviparoui  (or  by  divided  vitellus,  according  to  U.  Van  Beneden), 
producing  infusorial-like  animals,  which  transform  themselves  directly 
into  Gampenularin ;  the  other,  medimpaTout  (or  by  free  gemmation  oa 
M.  Van  Beneden  expresses  it),  giving  origin  to  young  Medusn.  This 
circumstance  is  important,  inasmuch  as  it  explains  the  diversity  of 
opinion  that  has  existed  among  the  most  eminent  observera ;  thus,  M . 
Lowen  appears  only  to  have  recognised  the  oviparous  type,  while  M. 
Van  Beneden's  attention  was  specially  directed  to  examples  of  medu- 
siparons  development, 

(390.)  Another  important  fiict  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the 
hydrozoa  is,  tliat  in  the  compound  species  there  exist  male  branches 
as  well  as  female  branches  upon  the  same  polypaiy,  the  latter  produc- 
ing ovigerous  vesicles,  whilst  in  the  former  the  ova  are  replaced  by 
seminal  cs^ieules;  these  almost  precisely  resemble  the  "female  cap- 
sules "  (bgrofform  gemma),  figured  by  Lowen,  and  are,  in  like  manner, 
sunnounted  by  a  drcle  of  tentocnla. 


CHAPTER  V. 

HTDROZOA. 

Acalepha  (Cuv.). 

(391.)  TsB  ocean,  in  every  climate,  swarms  with  infinite  mnltitndes 
of  animals,  which,  from  their  minuteness  and  transparency,  are  almost 
as  imperceptible  to  the  casoal  observer  as  the  infosoria  themselves  ; 
their  existence  being  only  indicated  by  the  phosphorescence  of  some 
epecies,  which  being  rendered  etident  on  the  slightest  agitation,  illu- 
minates the  entire  surface  of  the  sea.     All,  however,  are  not  equally 
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minute,  some  grow  to  a  lar^e  size  ;  aud  their  formB  are  familiar  to  the 
inbabitants  of  evety  beach,  upon  which,  when  cast  np  by  the  waves, 
the;  lie  like  masses  of  jell;,  melting,  as  it  were,  in  the  sun,  incapable 
of  motion,  and  exhibiting  few  traces  of  organisatioD,  or  indications  of 
that  elaborate  structure  nhich  more  care^  examination  discovers 
them  to  possess.  Their  uncouth  appearance  hss  obtained  for  them 
various  appellations  by  which  they  are  familiarly  known,  as  seo-gelly, . 
sea-blubber,  or  jelly-fishes ;  whilst,  from  dis^reeable  sensations  pro- 
duced by  handling  moet  of  them,  they  have  been  called  sea-nettles, 
stingers,  or  Btang-fisbes.  The  fiicuUy  of  stinging  ia  indeed  the  most 
prominent  feature  in  their  history,  so  that  their  names  in  almost  all 
languages  are  derived  from  thb  circumstance :  they  were  known  to  the 
older  naturalists  by  the  title  of  urtica  marina ;  and  the  word  at  the 
head  of  this  chapter,  applied  by  Cuvier  to  the  entire  class,  and  ori^' 
tially  used  by  Aristotle,  is  of  similar  import  (miaXii^n,  a  nettle). 

(393.)  There  are  few  subjects  which  come  under  the  observation  of 
the  physiologist  more  calculatod  to  excite  his  astonishment  than  the 
history  of  these  creatures.  If  he  considers,  in  the  first  place,  the 
composition  of  their  bodies,  what  does  he  find? — an  animated  mass  of 
sea-water,  for  such  in  an  almost  literal  sense  they  are.  Let  him  take 
an  acaleph,  of  any  size,  and  lay  it  in  a  dry  place ;  it  will  be  found 
gradoally  to  drain  away,  leaving  nothing  bel^nd  but  a  small  quantity 
of  transparent  cellnlar  matter,  almost  aa  delicate  as  a  cobweb,  which 
apparently  formed  all  the  solid  framework  of  the  body,  and  which,  in 
an  animal  weighing  five  or  six  pounds,  will  scarcely  amount  to  as  many 
grains ;  and  even  if  the  water  which  has  escaped  from  this  cellulosity 
be  collected  and  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  differ,  in  no  sensible 
degree,  from  the  element  in  which  the  creature  lived.  The  conclusion, 
therefore,  at  which  he  naturally  arrives  is,  that,  in  the  acalephEe,  the 
sea-water  collected  and  deposited  in  the  delicate  celts  of  an  almost  im- 
perceptible film  becomes,  in  some  inscrutable  manner,  instrumental  to 
the  exercise  of  the  extraordinaiy  functions  vrith  which  these  creatnres 
are  endowed. 

(293.)  The  Acalephfe  have  been  divided  by  zoologists  into  groups 
distinguished  by  the  nature  of  their  means  of  progression  :  in  describ- 
ing, therefore,  the  organs  of  locomotion,  with  which  we  commence  their 
history,  the  reader  will  be  made  acquainted  with  the  principal  modifi- 
cations of  outward  form  exhibited  by  various  races  of  these  interesting 
beings. 

(394.)  Pulmoniffrada. — The  most  ordinaiy  examples  of  the  acalephffi 
found  in  our  climate,  when  examined  in  their  native  element,  are  seen 
to  be  composed  of  a  lai^e  mushroom-shaped  gelatinous  disc,  from  the 
inferior  surface  of  which  various  processes  are  pendent,  some  serving 
as  tentacula,  others  for  the  prehension  of  food.  In.Khizostema  {Jig. 
139)  Che  central  pedicle  resembles,  in  structure  and  function,  the  root  of 
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a  plant,  being  destined  to  absord  □ouriabment  from  the  water  in  which 
the  creature  liveB.     The  Fi^.  S9. 

body  of  one  of  tbeae 
medasffi  ia  Bpecificallj 
heavier  than  the  vater 
of  the  ocean,  and  would 
conBequently  sink  but 
for  some  effort  oa  the 
part  of  the  animal. 
The  agent  employed  to 
BUBtun  it  at  the  suriace, 
and  in  some  measore  to 
rev  it  from  place  to 
place,  is  the  umbrella- 
ehaped  expaneion  or  disc, 
which  is  seen  continu- 
ally to  perform  move- 
ments of  contraction  and 
dilatation,    repeated    at 

regular  intervals,  about  fi^een  times  in  a  minute,  having  some  resem- 
blance to  the  motions  of  the  lungs  in  respiration,  whence  the  name  of 
the  order  (pulmo,  the  lung ;  gradwr,  I  advance).  By  these  constant 
movements  of  the  disc,  the  medusa  can  strike  the  water  with  sufBcient 
force  to  insure  its  progression  in  a  certiun  direction  when  swimming  in 
smooth  water,  but  of  course  such  efforts  are  utterly  inefficient  in  stem- 
ming the  coarse  of  the  waves,  at  the  mercy  of  which  these  animals  float. 
The  tentacula  appendages,  situated  around  the  margin  of  the  disc,  in 
such  species  as  are  provided  with  these  organs,  are  likewise  capable  of 
contractile  efforts,  and  may,  in  eome  slight  degree,  assist  as  agents  of 
impulsion,  although  they  are  destined  to  the  exercise  of  other  functions. 
The  locomotive  disc,  when  cut  into,  seems  perfectly  homogeneous  in  its 
texture,  nor  is  any  fibrous  appearance  easily  recognisable  to  which  its 
movements  conld  be  attributed  ;  nevertheless,  in  the  lai^r  species  its 
inferior  surface  appears  corrugated,  as  it  were,  into  minute  radiating 
plic9,  which  seem  to  contract  more  energetically  than  the  other  por- 
tions, and  resemble  a  rudimentary  development  of  muscular  fibre. 

(295.)  In  the  acalephs,  indeed,  the  substance  of  the  body  is  gene- 
rally entirely  soft  and  gelatinous,  emulating,  in  the  delicacy  of  its 
texture  and  perfect  translucency,  the  structure  of  the  vitreous  humour 
of  the  eye,  its  entire  oi^anisation  apparently  consisting  of  a  transpa- 
rent aqueous  fluid  contained  in  innumerable  polyhedral  hyaline  cells. 
In  some  species,  however,  certain  parts  of  the  animal  are  of  semicar- 
tilaginous  tissue,  and  in  a  few  instances  cartilaginous  or  calcareous 
lamelle  are  found  imbedded  in  their  substance,  which  may  be  compared 
to  a  radimoDtary  polypary  or  internal  skeleton. 
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(S1I6.)  Interesting  as  these  creatures  ma;  justly  be  considered,  nhen 
we  cont£mplate  the  siaguUr  beauty  of  their  external  configuration,  and 
the  wonderful  design  conspicuous  in  their  locomotive  organs,  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  tvJth  their  habits  and  economy  will  be  found  to 
disclose  many  facta  not  less  curious  in  themselves  than  important  in  a 
physiological  point  of  view.  In  the  higher  animals  we  are  accustomed 
to  find  the  nutritiro  apparatus  composed  of  several  distinct  systems ; 
one  set  of  organs  being  destined  to  tbe  prehension  of  food,  another 
to  digestion,  a  third  to  the  absorption  of  the  nutritious  parts  of  the 
aliment,  a  fourth  provided  for  its  distribution  to  every  part  of  the  body, 
and  a  fifth  destined  to  ensure  a  constant  exposure  of  the  circulating 
fluid  to  atmospherical  influence.  These  vital  operations  are  carried  on 
in  vessels  specially  appropriated  to  each ;  but,  in  the  class  of  animals  of 
vrhich  we  are  now  speaking,  we  find  hut  a  single  ramified  cavity  appro- 
priated to  the  performance  of  all  these  functions,  and  exhibiting,  in  the 
greatest  possible  simplicity,  a  rou^h  outline,  as  it  were,  of  systems 
afterwards  to  be  more  fully  developed. 

(397.)  In  the  Ptdmonigrad*  AcaUphts  we  have  the  beet  illustration  of 
this  arrangement :  in  these  the  stomach  or  digestive  cavity  is  excavated 
in  the  centre  of  the  disc,  and  is  supplied  with  food  by  a  mechanism 
that  differs  in  different  species.  In  rhjzostoma  [_fig.  39).  which  re- 
ceives its  name  from  the  nature  of  the  communication  between  the 
stomach  and  the  exterior  of  the  body,t  the  organ  destined  to  take  in 
nourishment  consists  of  a  thick  pedicle,  composed  of  eight  foliated 
divisions,  which  hang  from  the  centre  of  the  disc.  Each  of  these 
appendages  is  found  to  contain  ramifying  canals,  opening  at  one  extre* 
micy  by  numerous  minute  apertures  upon  the  external  eurfikce,  whilst 
at  the  opposite,  they  are  collected  into  four  large  trunks  communicating 
with  the  stomach  ;  as  the  rhizostoma,  therefore,  floats  upon  the  waves, 
its  pendent  and  root-like  pedicle  absorbs,  by  the  numerous  oscules  upon 
its  exterior,  such  food  as  may  be  adapted  to  its  nutrition,  finding  moat 
probably  an  ample  provision  in  the  microscopic  creatures  which  so 
abundantly  people  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  The  materials  so  absorbed 
are  conveyed  thmugh  the  canals  in  tho  interior  of  the  arms  into  the 
stomachal  cavity,  where  their  solution  is  effected. 

(298.)  But  it  is  not  upon  this  hnmble  prey  that  some  of  the  medusie 
feed;  many  are  enabled,  in  spite  of  their  apparent  helplessness,  to 
seize  and  devour  animals  that  might  seem  to  be  far  too  strong  and 
active  to  fall  victims  to  such  assailants ;  crustacea,  worms,  mollusca, 
and  even  small  fishes  are  not  unfrequently  destroyed  by  them.  In- 
credible as  this  may  seem  when  we  reflect  upon  the  structure  of  these 
feeble  beings,  observation  proves  that  they  are  fully  competent  to  such 
enterprises.    The  long  tentacula  or  filaments,  with  which  some  are 

*  'PJ^a,  n  root ;  rri/im,  a  mouth. 
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provided,  form  fishing  lines  scarcely  less  formidable  in  arresting  and 
entangltDg  prey  than  thoee  of  the  h;dra;  and,  in  all  probability,  the 
stinging  Becretion,  nbich  exudes  from  the  bodies  of  many  species, 
speedily  paralyses  and  kills  the  animals  vfaich  fall  in  their  way.  The 
mouth  of  these  acalephte  is  a  simple  aperture,  leading  into  the  gastric 
cavity,  and  sometimes  surrounded  with  tentocula,  that  probably  assiet 
in  introducing  the  food  into  the  stomach. 

(399)  In  Catsiopta  Fig.  to. 

Borbonica,  the  prin- 
cipal agents  in  pro- 
curing nourishment 
are  numerons  retrac- 
tile suckers  [fig.  40, 
a),  terminating  in 
small  violet-coloured 
discs,  which  are  dis- 
persed over  the  fleshy 
appendages  to  the  un- 
der surface  of  the  body ; 
the  stem  of  each  of 
these  suckers  is  tabu- 
lar, and  conveys  into 
the  stomach  nutritive 

materials  absorbed  from  animal  Bubstances  to  which  they  are  attached 
during  the  process  of  imbibing  food. 

-  (300.)  The  above  eiamplea  will  suffice  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of 
the  most  ordinary  provisions  for  obtaining  nourishment  met  with  in  the 
pulmonigrada ;  we  will,  therefore,  return  to  consider  the  structure  of  the 
stomach  itself,  and  of  the  canals  that  issne  ^m  it,  and  convey  the 
digested  nutriment  through  the  system.  Jn  Caitiopea  Borbaniea,  vhich 
will  serve  to  exemplify  the  general  . 

arrangement  of  these  parts  in  the 
whole  order,  the  stomach  {_fig.  41, 
A)  is  a  large  cavity  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  inferior  aur&ce  of 
the  disc,  and  is  apparently  di- 
vided into  four  compartments  by 
a  delicate  cruciform  membrane  ■ 
arising  from  its  inner  walls.  Into 
this  receptacle  all  the  materials 
collected  by  the  absorbing  suckers 
are  conveyed  through  eight  large 
canals,  and,  by  the  process  of  di- 
gestion, become  reduced  to  a  yel- 
lowish   semifluid    pulpy    matter. 
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constituting  the  pabulum  destined  to  nontisli  tlie  whale  body.  From 
the  central  stomach  sixteen  large  Tessels  arise  {fig.  41,  c),  which 
radiate  towards  the  circumference  of  the  disc,  dividing  and  sub- 
dividing into  numerous  small  branches,  that  anastomose  freely  with 
each  other,  and  ultimately  form  a  perfect  plexus  of  Teasels  as  tbey 
reach  the  margin  of  the  muBhroom-shaped  bod;  of  the  creature.  The 
radiating  vessels  are  moreover  made  to  commuDicat«  together  by  means 
of  a  circular  canal  (^fig.  41,  »),  which  runs  round  the  entire  animal,  bo 
that  every  provision  is  made  for  an  equable  diSiision  of  the  nutritive 
fluid  derived  from  the  stomach  through  the  entire  system.  Now,  if  we 
come  physiologically  to  investigate  the  nature  of  this  simple  apparatus 
of  converging  and  diverging  canals,  we  cannot  but  perceive  that  it  onites 
in  itself  the  functiona  of  the  digestive,  the  circulatoiy,  and  the  respira- 
tory systems  of  higher  animals :  the  radiating  canals,  conveying  the 
nutritive  juices  from  the  stomach  through  the  body,  correspond  in  office 
with  the  arteries  of  more  perfectly-organised  classes;  and  the  minute 
vascular  ramifications  in  which  these  terminate,  situated  near  the  thin 
moi^ns  of  the  locomotive  disc,  as  obviooBly  perform  the  part  of  respi- 
ratory organs,  inasmuch  as  the  fluids  permeating  them  are  continoally 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  air  contjuned  in  the  surroundiDg  water, 
the  constant  renewal  of  which  is  accomplished  by  the  perpetual  con- 
tractions of  the  disc  itself. 

(SOI.)  The  umbreUa-like  disc  of  Cyanea  aurita,  whose  anatomy  has 
been  most  carefully  studied  by  Ebrenberg,  is  composed  of  a  highly 
organised  gelatinous  substance  invested  by  three  membranous  integu- 
ments the  structure  of  which  is  by  no  means  so  simple  as  has  been 
generally  imagined.  The  exterior  of  these  tegamentary  membranes 
covering  the  convex  surface  of  the  disc,  consists  of  a  dense  tissue  made 
up  of  hexagonal  cells  containing  a  soft  whitish  substance,  mixed  up 
with  little  granules,  and  presents  upon  its  outer  surface  innumerable 
little  suckers  or  agglomerations  of  granular  bodies,  which  are  visible  to 
the  naked  eye. 

(303.)  The  concave  or  ventral  surface  of  the  disc  is  furnished  with  a 
double  investment  consisting  of  an  outer  and  inner  layer,  the  external 
of  which  resembles  in  its  structure  the  dorsal  membrane  described 
above,  and  constitutes  a  sort  of  epidermic  covering.  The  inner  layer, 
which  in  its  intimate  texture  likewise  consists  of  hexagonal  cells, 
incloses  nothing  but  a  number  of  isolated  granules,  clear  and  translu- 
cent as  water.  The  interspace  between  this  inner  layer  and  Uie 
dorsal  integument  is  considerably  greater  than  that  which  separates  it 
from  the  ventral  surface ;  both  these  spaces,  however,  are  filled  up  with 
a  clear  gelatinous  mass  wherein  are  distinguishable  numerous  isolated 
granular  bodies,  of  a  rounded  shape  and  of  unequal  size,  that  seem  to 
be  all  connected  with  each  otfaer  by  fibres  or  extremely  delicate  vessels, 
and  not  supported  by  expansions  of  cellular  membrane.     The  rest  of 
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the  gelatiaous  mass  is  too  transparent  to  allow  any  organisation  to  be 
detected;  this,  however,  is  in  small  proportion  and  incloses  the  lai^e 
vessels  belonging  to  the  nutritive  apparatae  immediately  to  be  de- 
scribed. 

(303.)  The  opening  of  the  mouth  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
lower  enr&ce  of  the  disc,  between  the  four  arms  suspended  from  that 
portion  of  the  body.  The  mouth  itself  consists  of  a  short  quadrangular 
tube  from  the  angles  of  which  the  arms  are  dependent  Each  arm  is 
composed  of  a  thick  central  cartilage,  whereunto  are  attached  two  mem- 
branous laminie,  variously  plaited  and  puckered  throughout  their  entire 
length,  and,  moreover,  at  certain  seasons  gathered  into  little  pouches  or 
pockets,  to  be  hereafler  mentioned,  in  connection  with  the  generative 
apparatus. 

(304.)  Superiorly  the  oral  aperture  tenninates  in  fonr  short  tubes 
arising  from  its  four  angles,  and  these  diverging  mount  upwards,  Bup~ 
ported  by  a  cartilaginous  prolongation  derived  from  the  central  supports 
of  the  arms.  These  four  tubes  evidently  represent  the  cesophsgua  and 
lead  into  four  ample  stomachs  of  a  sut^lobular  shape,  which  are  smooth 
internally,  and  lined  by  a  special  membrane  wherein  may  be  seen 
numerous  little  graunlor  bodies,  but  bo  vessels. 

(30G.)  From  the  above  stomachal  cavities  proceed  several  large 
canals,  that  diverge  towards  the  ciroumferenoe  of  the  disc,  and  consti- 
tute a  part  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  One  of  these  vessels  arises 
immediately  ftom  the  dilated  portion  of  each  (esophageal  tube,  and 
these,  dividing  end  subdividii^  dichotomously,  nunify  tovrards  the 
margin  of  the  disc.  From  each  of  the  four  stomachs  throe  other 
large  canals  take  their  origin,  and  run  in  the  same  direction ;  of  these 
the  two  lateral  ones  aro  simple  and  nnbranched,  but  that  in  the  centre 
ramified  dichotomously.  These  sixteen  lai^e  vascular  trunks,  together 
with  all  their  numerous  ramificatione,  sometimes  anaatomotically  united, 
ultimately  terminate  in  a  wide  circular  vessel  that  surrounds  the 
margin  of  the  disc.  The  nutrient  canals  are  situated  beneath  the 
inner  membrane,  described  above,  whereby  they  aro  partially  inclosed 
and  supported. 

(306.)  Beforo  closing  our  description  of  the  alimentary  system  of  the 
pnlmonigrade  acaleplue,  we  must  mention  some  accessory  organs  of 
recent  discovery  which  are  in  connection  with  it.  Eschscholtz  *  de- 
scribes a  series  of  elongated  granular  bodies,  placed  in  little  deprossions 
aronod  the  margin  of  Uie  disc,  which  seem  to  be  of  a  glandular  naturo, 
and  apparently  communicate  by  means  of  minute  tubes  with  the  nutri- 
tious canals  :  these  be  regards  as  the  rudiments  of  a  biliary  system. 
Other  observers  assign  a  similar  ofGce  to  a  cluster  of  blind  sacculi  or 
cffica,  which  are  connected  in  some  species  with  the  commencement  of 

•  Sy»teni  der  AcalcpheD.  Beilin,  1 BW,— Annale*  if  Scwncea  Nat.  Tol.  »»iii. 
p.  251. 
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the  radiating  tubes;  it  is,  however,  acorcel^  necessary  to  observe  tbat 
such  Burraises,  relative  to  tbe  function  of  minute  porta,  ore  but  little 
satisfactory. 

(SOT.)  Prior  to  the  publication  of  Ehrenberg's  important  reeeorches 
relative  to  the  anatomy  of  the  Cyartea  aurita,  *  it  was  generally 
believed  tbat  in  the  pulmonigrade  medusffi  the  alimentary  canals  vas 
unprovided  with  any  excremontitious  orifices  i  these,  however,  were 
discovered  by  the  illustrious  Prussian  observer,  occupying  the  situations 
indicated  by  eight  dark-brown  coloured  spota  situated  at  equal  dis- 
tances around  the  margin  of  the  disc,  and  which  hod  previously  been 
suspected  to  be  the  analt^es  of  a  biliary  organ.  By  keeping  the 
living  medusffi  for  sometime  in  sea-water  deeply  coloured  with  indigo, 
and  thus  causing  all  the  nunificatione  of  the  alimentary  apparotos  to 
become  filled  with  the  coloured  fluid,  while  the  rest  of  the  body  re- 
maned transparent  and  colourless,  it  appeared  that  oppoeite  each  of 
the  above-mentioned  spots,  the  circular  mat^nal  canal  into  wluch  the 
nutritive  tubes,  radiating  from  the  stomach,  empty  themselves,  becomes 
dilated  into  a  sort  of  cloacal  cavity  in  which  the  debris  of  digested 
materials,  such  as  the  shells  of  minute  Conchifera,  Rotifers,  Baccil- 
laria,  Ac,  were  easily  distinguishable;  from  each  of  these  cloacal  dila- 
tations, canals  can  readily  be  traced  communicating  with  the  exterior, 
and  on  irritating  the  living  animal  it  is  easy  to  witness  the  dischuge 
of  excrementitioiu  matter  through  the  eight  marginal  orifices  of  the 

disc(yis.43,/,/./j, 

(308.)  A  distinct  movement  is  frequently  perceptible  in  the  interior 
of  the  ramifying  alimentary  tubes  which  has  been  mistaken  for  a  circu- 
lation, but  which  is  merely  the  effect  of  ciliary  action,  or  of  peristaltic 
movement  in  the  walls  of  the  intestine. 

(309.)  Up  to  the  period  when  Ehrenberg  made  the  important  re- 
searches we  are  laying  before  the  reader,  relative  to  the  anatomy  of 
these  creatures,  it  wss  impossible  to  account  for  the  capability  of  loco- 
motion which  the  pulmonigrade  acaleplue  evidently  possess,  but  which 
his  researches  served  to  render  perfectly  intelligible.  The  canals 
formed  by  the  ramifications  of  the  alimentary  apparatus,  he  observed 
to  be  all  bordered  by  two  delicate  lines  of  a  pale  red  colour,  which,  under 
the  microscope,  are  evidently  of  a  muscular  character ;  by  the  contrac- 
tions of  these,  therefore,  the  most  important  movements  of  the  animal 
are  accomplished.  Besides  the  above,  however,  other  moscles  ore  dis- 
cernible. In  Cyanea  the  disc  is  surrounded  with  a  fringe  of  tentaculo, 
each  of  which  exhibits  at  its  base  a  muscular  structure ;  consequently 
the  possession  of  muscular  fibre  is  evidently  established  as  a  part  of 
the  economy  of  these  animals. 

(310.)  It  is  very  probable  that  the  older  writers,  who  speak  of  acir— 

•  Abhuidl.  d^r  Konigl.  Akad  der  WiiMliachBtten,  lut  Beilio,  1836. 
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culstion  of  blood  in  the  medusee,  ovilj  idluded  to  the  moTements  ob- 
servable in  the  contents  of  the  intestinal  ramifications;  it  appears, 
however,  from  Ehrenberg's  obserrationB,  that  in  the  medusfe  there 
exist  distinct  globules  \Thich  are  of  a  uniform  round  shape,  inclosed  in 
distinct  vessels,  wherein  a  kind  of  circulation  is  carried  on  :  these  glo- 
bulee  be  describes  as  being  colourless,  spherical,  simple  and  varying 
from  the  ^^th  to  ^jstb  of  a  line  in  diameter. 

(311.)  AlUioagh  tiie  meduste  have  always  been  admitted  to  possess 
considerable  sensibility,  no  traces  of  a  nerrons  system  had  been  de- 
tected in  their  soft  and  delicate  tissues,  nntil  Ebrenberg  pointed  out  a 
structure  apparently  of  a  nervous  character.  On  carefully  examining 
the  eight  brown-coloured  spots,  which  are  disposed  at  equal  distances 
around  the  margin  of  the  disc(/^.  43, «,«),  he  found  them  to  present  a 
very  elaborate  and  remarkable  ot^anisation.  Each  of  these  coloured 
spots  is  seen,  when  accurately  observed,  to  be  composed  of  a  little 
button-like  appendage,  of  an  oval  or  cylindrical  shape,  attached  to  the 
extremity  of  a  slender  pedicle,  which  in  tnm  takes  its  origin  from  a 
kind  of  vesicle,  wherein  may  be  perceived,  by  means  of  the  microscope, 
a  glandular  looking  substance.  On  the  dorsal  aspect  of  each  of  the 
pednncnlated  brown-coloured  appendage,  is  situated  a  distinctly  marked 
round  spot  of  a  bright  red  colour  supposed,  by  Ehrenberg,  to  be  an  ocular 
organ,  whOe  he  considers  the  glaudular- looking  substance  above-men- 
tioned to  constitute  a  nervous  gangUon.  In  addition  to  this  arrangement, 
he  considers  that  there  exist,  running  all  along  the  margin  of  the  disc, 
in  each  of  the  interspaces  between  the  mat;ginal  tentacles,  a  series  of 
ganglia  of  a  similar  character,  giving  off  nerves  to  the  tentacula,  whilst 
other  ganglia  are  to  be  detected  in  the  tentacular  appendages  situated 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  oesopbagos,  as  well  as  in  the  oviferous  cavities. 
In  short  he  gives  the  general  distribution  of  the  nervous  matter  in  the 
Medusiform  Acalephn  to  be  as  follows.  Four  groups  of  nervous 
ganglia  are  situated  around  the  (esophagus  in  the  oviferous  cavities 
close  to  the  ovaria,  which  are  in  communication  with  as  many  groups  of 
tentacula.  Upon  the  outer  border  of  the  disc,  close  to  the  base  of  the 
marginal  tentacles,  is  another  series  of  nervous  nodules,  interupted  at 
regular  intervals  by  the  eight  brown-coloured  corpuscles.  Lastly,  there 
exists  a  series  of  isolated  ganglionic  masses,  eight  in  number,  situated 
at  the  bases  of  the  supposed  ocular  oi^ans  to  which  they  give  off 
nervous  filaments. 

(SIS.)  The  so-called  ocular  oi^as,  named  by  Ehrenbei^  unhesita- 
tingly  "pedunculated  eyes,"  present  a  very  remarkable  structure. 
Each  "  pedunculated  eye  "  is  directed  towards  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the 
disc  and  has,  situated  beneath  its  lower  surface,  a  minute  sacculus  of  a 
yellowish  colour,  but  variable  in  its  shape,  wherein  is  contained  a 
number  of  solid  crystals,  dear  as  water,  and  which  the  action  of  acids 
proves  to  be  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
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(313.)  Not  only  eyet,  however,  but  tan  also  are  conceded  by  modem 
DaturftlistE  to  these  favoured  occupants  of  the  ocean. 

(314.)  At  the  base  of  the  marginal  tentacula,  or  cirrhi,  aaja  Pro- 
fessor Forbes,*  there  are  present  in  a  great  many  of  these  animala 
coloured  spots  or  bulbs,  and  in  some  species  these  points  are  so 
strongly  coloured,  that,  from  this  circumstance  and  their  magnitude, 
they  indicate  the  course  of  the  animal  when  in  motion,  appearing  lilie 
a  circle  of  gems  in  the  water.  When  these  bulbs  are  esamined  with 
the  microscope,  they  are  found  to  contain  a  small  cavity,  quite  distinct 
from  any  coloured  matter  that  may  be  present;  the  former  is  regarded 
by  modem  naturalists  as  an  otolitU  vesiclt,  the  latter  as  an  ocellus,  or 
eye-spot. 

(316.)  The  otolitio  Tesicle,  which,  from  analogy  and  its  peculiar 
structure,  ia  considered  as  an  oi^n  of  hearing,  is  a  small  spherical 
sac,  developed  in  the  midst  of  the  granular  eubstanoe  of  the  bulb,  and 
containing  more  or  fewer  minute  vibrating  bodies.  Will  has  described 
the  otolitic  vesicle  and  its  contents,  as  they  are  fonnd  in  Oeryonia,  as 
follows : — "  The  auditory  vesicles  are  seated  in  the  course  of  the  mar- 
ginal circular  vessel,  in  very  uncertain  number,  usually,  however,  one 
at  each  side  of  the  larger  marginal  cirrhi,  and  beside  the  smaller  one, 
only  at  one  side.  They  are  round,  measuring  ^^th  of  a  line  in  dia- 
meter, and  consist  of  a  tolerably  thick  membrane ;  tbey  contain  from 
one  to  nine,  and  even  more,  round  globules.  If  there  is  only  one,  it 
is  situated  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  vesicle ;  but  if  there  are  severa], 
the;  are  lyii^  together  either  in  two  groups,  or  separately  joined  to 
each  other  at  the  wall  of  the  vesicle.  Their  size  varies  from  j^^th  to 
ISO'".  I  have  never  observed  them  move.  Muriatic  acid  disaolvea 
them,  and  causes  the  veeicle  to  burst."  The  existence  of  similarly- 
constructed  organs  has  been  recognised  in  many  other  species  by  various 
observers.  KoUiker  noticed,  that  in  Oceania  and  other  fonns,  the 
otolitic  vesicles  were  lined  with  vibratile  cilia,  and  that  the  otolites 
vibrated.  And  Professor  Forbes  has  seen  them  vibrating  in  their 
cavities  at  the  bases  of  the  tentacles  of  more  than  one  speoies  of 
Oceania,  a  genus  in  which  they  are  bi^ly  developed. 

(316.)  The  discoveries  of  modem  naluralista  relative  to  the  genera- 
tion and  development  of  the  Meduste,  have  been  most  interesting  and 
important,  revealing  so  close  a  relationsbip  between  the  Acalephn  and 
the  hydriform  polyps,  as  to  render  it  probable  that  ere  long  their  affi- 
nities will  be  found  such,  as  to  necessitate  their  association  into 
one  extensive  group.  We  have  already  seen,  at  the  close  of  the  last 
chapter,  that  the  progeny  of  the  hydriform  polyps,  during  one  phssia 
of  their  development,  were  strictly  meduaoid  in  their  form  and  oifjan- 
isation ;  and  in  like  manner,  it  is  now  incontrovertibly  established,  that 

*  Vide  Forbes'  Monogtsph  on  th«  Britiih  Nakcd-eycd  Heduwe. 
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the  Acalaphee  are,  at  a  certain  stage  of  their  growth,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  hjdriform  polyps,  as  will  be  immediately  evident. 

(317.)  The  Acalephs  are  now  universally  admitted  to  be  bisexual; 
and  the  generative  apparatus  in  both  sexes  is  iuTariablj  found  to  be 
more  or  less  intimately  in  relation  with  the  alimenUiy  canal,  that  is 
to  say,  as  in  the  case  of  the  polyps,  the  reproductive  organs  are  appen- 
dages derived  from  the  internal  or  nutritive  system  of  the  body.  In 
both  the  males  and  females  of  the  great  majority  of  genera,  the  testes 
of  the  former,  and  the  ovaria  of  the  latter,  are  similarly  disposed,  and 
present  externally  precisely  the  same  structure,  consisting  of  daplica- 
turee  of  a  delicate  membrano,  between  which,  in  the  case  of  the 
female,  ova  are  developed  in  great  numbers,  generally  of  a  rich  orange 
or  purple  colour,  so  as  to  be  conspicuously  visible;  in  the  male 
Acaleph,  however,  instead  of  ova,  the  generative  membrane  secretes 
a  vivifying  fluid,  rich  in  spermatozoa,  and  consequently  easily  recog- 
nisable under  tlie  microscope. 

(318.)  In  Cyanea  auriia  the  generative  apparatus  of  the  female  con- 
sists of  four  memhranous  ovaria,  easilj  recognisable,  on  account  of  their 
bright  colour,  which  is  usually  violet,  or  deep  yellow.  Their  form  is 
generally  semicircular,  {Jiff.  iH)  and  they  are  lodged  in  as  many  dis- 
tinct cavities,  situated  in 
the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  central  stomachs. 
Each  of  these  cavities 
communicates  freely  with 
the  external  element,  by 
means  of  B  wide  round 
or  oval  orifice,  furnished 
internally  with  tentacula. 
having  suckers  at  their 
extremities  (fy.  43,  d). 
The  four  semicircular  ova- 
ries are  each  composed 
of  a  simple  contorted 
tube  [Jig.  42,  a  b) ; 
when  full  of  e^,  its 
colour  is  a  beautiful  vio- 
let, but  when  empty,  or 
when  the  ova  are  only 
partially  developed,  ayel- 
lowish  brown. 

(819.)  The  ova  are  not  reUined  in  the  ovaria  during  the  whole  time  of 
their  development,  neither  do  they  remain  in  the  oyiferoos  cavity,  but 
escape  from  the  orifice  of  the  latter  into  the  surrouijding  water,  from 
whence  they  are  again  taken  op  by  the  tentacula  and  by  the  two 
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Uminee  of  the  arms,  and  become  lodged  in  little  pouohes  formed  by 
the  laminated  margin,  in  which  thej  undei^o  further  metamorphosis 
and  development.  These  ovigeraua  pouches  are  only  mot  with  at 
certain  seasons,  disappearing  nhen  their  functions  are  accomplished. 

(S30.)  The  eggs  are  of  a  rounded  form,  and  covered  with  a  smooth, 
thin,  membranous  envelope,  whilst  they  remain  in  the  ovar^r;  inter- 
oaUj  they  are  filled  with  a  finoly-graoular  mass  of  a  Tiolet  hue. 

(831.)  The  ova  contained  in  the  arm-saccnli  are  destitute  of  any  shell, 
and  present  themselves  under  three  distinct  forms,  which  are  very 
remarkable.  Some  resemble  blackberries,  end  are  of  a  pale  violet 
hue;  others  have  the  ebape  of  minute  thick  discs,  likewise  violet, 
resembling  little  meduss  deprived  of  arms  and  without  any  nutrient 
canals.  Lastly,  others  are  met  with,  and  these  latter  are  the  most 
numerous,  which  have  a  cylindrical  shape,  truncated  at  both  ends,  and 
of  a  brownish  yellow  colour.  The  two  la^t- mentioned  forms  are 
densely  covered  with  cilia,  and  swim  about  with  facility ;  the  largest 
among  them  measure  about  the  |th  of  a  line  in  diameter. 

(333.)  Subsequently,  the  ciliated  embryos,  escaping  from  their  con- 
finement, detach  themselves  from  the  cities  wherein  tbey  have  been 
nursed  up  to  this  period,  and  swim  freely  about  in  tlie  surrounding 
water  until  ripe  for  a  further  change  in  their  economy;  they  then 
settle  down  upon  some  foreign  object,  such  as  a  piece  of  sea-weed, 
to  which  they  attach  themselves  by  one  extremity  (^^.  41,  a),  assuming 
the  appearance  of  a  contracted  hydra ;  bat,  as  yet,  unprovided  either 
with  mouth  or  tentacula;  gradually,  however,  an  oral  aperture  and 
stomachal  cavity,  surrounded  by  tentacular  organs,  become  apparent; 
and  as  these  progressively  increase  in  number  (Jig.  41,  4,  s,  6,  li),  the 
little  creators  assumes  completely  the  polyp  form,  and,  what  is  still 
more  wonderful,  acquires  in  this  early,  and  as  it  might  be  called,  larva- 
condition  of  its  existence,  the  power  of  multiplying  itself  under  the 
same  shape,  apparently  ad  infinitum. 

(3S3)  This  kind  of  reproduction  is  effected  by  the  development  of 
iSfoIont,  Oemma,  and  bulblets,  from  any  portion  of  the  sur&ce  of  the 
polypoid  animal,  which  in  torn  give  origin  to  similar  of&ets  (fig-  41, 
ta,  13,  14),  precisely  resembling,  when  mature,  the  original  polypoid 
body. 

(334.)  The  next  phasis  in  the  development  of  these  Acalephs  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  connected  with  their  history ; 
and,  were  it  not  for  the  accumulated  testimony  of  numerous  observers, 
might  appear  almost  incredible.  The  polyp,  much  in  the  condition 
represented  at  fig.  41,  II,  is  immovably  fixed  by  its  basia  to  the  sur- 
face of  a  fuGus,  or  some  similar  support ;  in  length  it  is  about  Jth, 
and  <n  diameter  the  ygth,  of  an  inch ;  its  surface  is  smooth,  and  its 
texture  altogether  gelatinous ;  its  tentacles  are  movable  in  all  direc- 
tions and  exceedingly  irritable,  and  its  whole  structure  and  appearance, 
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ID  short,  that  of  a  gelatinous  polyp,  or  Hydra.  Bat  a  great  change  is 
now  in  preparation ;  the  body  or  the  Hydriform  polyp  gradually  in- 
creases in  size,  and  tranererse  folds  begin  to  make  their  appearance  at 
equal  distancea,  one  below  the  other,  partdtioning  off  its  body  into 
numeroas  rings  or  Begments  (Jig.  41,  is). 


^^^^^    m^'''>'^:-' 


Dnelopment  of  Qomk  oapillaia  (>(Ut  San,  Anoalea  dea  Science!  Natiir^ai  for 
18*1,  plMei  Ifi  B,  le,  and  17,  pp.  19,  60).— 1.  Yonng  Acttlephi  newly  hatched 
(Datanl  liie).  2,  Ditto  mBgnified,  •hoving  infiuoml  cmulitkin  of  deirdDpment* 
S,  i,  S,  6.  The  MUH  uiinul  now  becfnne  Bitached  bj  a  pedicle,  and  gndually  aunming 
the  poljpoid  foim.  7.  A  itill  mora  adyaiiced  eonditioii,  ihowing  the  moath  mnouDded 
bj  nninecoiu  retntcted  tcataeula.  The  month  ii  dilated,  exhibiting  faar  langitodinal 
enunence*,  nlnated  in  the  atomachal  csiil;.  S.  The  lame  iodiiidual  divided  loogitD- 
dinallf,  and  qmad  out  to  a*  to  ihow  the  loDgiladiaal  emineocet  in  the  interior  ;  the 
tiaiureiw  linn  an  earned  by  tba  cODtrectiMi  of  the  bod;.  9,  10.  Two  poljpoid  Aea- 
lepbi,  with  italau  direloped  from  the  npper  part  of  the  body ;  in  Gg.  1 0  the  itolon 
haa  become  attached  to  the  upporting  inibce,  11,  Fullj-deTeloped  polyp.  12,  Another 
indiTidnal  giring  off  a  itolon,  from  which  prooeedi  a  second  that  in  like  manner  give* 
off  a  third  oflaet.  13.  Stolooi  growing  off  from  the  beu  of  the  polypoid  medna,  which, 
creeping  along  the  nirbee  of  the  rabitance  to  which  it  ii  attached,  giro  origin  to  new 
polypi,  o,  b.  14.  Three  yonng  gemnue  •pronting  from  the  body  of  b  polypoid  Acaleph. 
15.  A  polypoid  lana  nugniiied  (the  DBtDral  liie  ii  ihown  at  IS  a),  having  iti  body 
dirided  by  niuneroni  traaiierae  wrinktei. 

(335.)  In  the  course  of  a  short  time  the  segments  thus  formed 
become  surrounded  with  marginal  rays  dichotomoualy  divided  at  their 
extremities.  These  rays,  or  arms,  are  free,  having  their  apices  directed 
upwards,  and  disposed  viith  such  regularity  that  the  once  polypoid 
body  seems  to  be  furnished  with  eight  longitudinal  ribs  (fig.  43,  is). 

(326.)  We  now  arrive  at  the  fourth  period  of  the  process,  when  the 
different  segments,  into  which  the  original  polyp  has  become  divided, 
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separate  from  each  other,  so  as  to  form  bo  many  distinct  discs 
{planuUe  Dallyell),  each  of  which,  on  its  separation,  becomes  a  complete 
animal.  This  separation  commences  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
oeries  of  newly-formed  beings,  and  is  repeated,  segment  after  segment, 
towards  the  base,  each  segment,  as  it  becomes  detached,  presenting  the 
form,  characters,  and  attributes  of  a  free  Acaleph,  and  in  this  con 
dition  assumes  an  independent  existence,  under  the  appearance  repre- 
sented in  Jiff.  42,  17,  a. 

Fig.*S. 


TramfocniatioD  from  ths  polirpoid  farm  to  the  tbird,  ar  Ac&leph,  coadition  (after  Son). 
— IS.  The  polypoid  lana  (16a  nBtuial  sUe)  in  ■  more  ndTanced  atate,  noir  divided  into 
Kgmenti  piled  apon  each  other,  each  of  which  ia  a  yonng  Mednia,  having  iti  diec 
lumnnded  with  radiating  proceun  biforcated  at  their  eitremitiei.  Thete  legmenla 
becoming  delnched  one  b;  one  bam  the  anDiniit  of  the  pile  aDCceBaicdj,  BUanie  the 
medniilbnn  condition.  17.  Another  eiample  in  progreaa  of  divibion,  in  which  ooly 
four  tegmenta  remain  ondetached,  and  of  theie  the  three  uppermoat  are  at  the  point  of 
lepaiation.  17  a.  A  aegment  of  the  preceding  detached,  now  become  a  free  Acaleph: 
it  ia  repreaented  ai  aeen  from  below,  and  already  eihtbit*  in  ila  centre  the  iqnare  oval 
oriiice,  round  which  are  percep^ble  rudimentary  tentacula,  together  with  the  radiating 
nntritive  cmala,  &c.  16.  The  ume,  in  a  alill  more  advanced  atoge,  exhibiting  the 
rudiment*  of  marginal  tentacule.  19.  The  aame,  arrived  at  itj  perfect  form,  furaitfaed 
witfa  ill  four  bucctJ  aimi,  now  completely  divided  and  pendant,  and  fully  provided  with 
the  marginal  tealodea  of  the  adult. 

(327.)  The  now  free  Acaleph,  the  disc  of  which  is  not  as  yet  much 
more  than  the  ^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  exhibits,  when  magnified, 
the  characteristic  organisation  of  a  true  Medusa— the  oral  orifice 
[Jig.  43,  a),  the  positions  of  the  ovaria,  6,  the  radiating  nutritive  canals, 
c,  the  circnlar  marginal  vessels,  d,  the  oculiform  points,  e,  the  anal 
apertures,  /,  and  the  rudimentary  tentacula  surrounding  the  disc,  g,  g, 
being  all  easily  recognisable.  The  Medusa  being  thus  far  complete, 
its  further  advance  is  rapid,  the  rays  become  gradually  shorter  in  pro- 
portion to  the  disc,  the  marginal  tentacles  are  more  and  more 
developed,  and  at  length  the   young  Acaleph,  complete  in  all  its 
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parte  {Jig.  42.  IB),  will  in  ^  ^3 

time,  bj  the  production 
of  multiludinous  or  a, 
give  birth  to  snother  ge- 
neration destined,  during 
tbeir  development,  to  ex- 
hibit a  parallel  series  of 
changes. 

(328.)  In  some  of  the 
Medusas,  which  are  des. 
tttute  of  a  central  pe- 
dicle, such  as  Cuvuria 
eariiochroma  (jig.  41), 
the  arrangement,  both  of 
tha  alimentarj  and  ge- 
nerative apparatus,  is 
considerably  modified.  In 

Mquoraa  violacea,  exa-  Tonng  Mednn  (after  Son).— a,  tbe  moDtli,  nr- 
mined  by  MUne  £d-  ronnded  vitfi  the  ai  yet  nodeTEtapeil  tniecal  ami ; 
wards,*  the  gastric  cavity.  *-  *■  *■  *.  <""■» "  *"*"  '•  '^  ™di«iing  notriti»e  caaali ; 
which  is  very  lawe.  oc-  "^  °"P^  '=*"'*  "^  '""^•"'  '*^''  '■  '•  «™'^'»™  '"" 
,  ,.   ,      ,    mint  f.f.f.uaitmrtimtnaaUi  on  tbe  mannn  of 

cnpiea  nearly  a  third  of   ^^  i„ 

the  whole   diameter   of  Fig.  n. 

the  disc;  tbe  oval  aperture,  instead 
of  being  pedunculated  is  simply  sur- 
rounded with  a  membranous  border, 
banging  loosely  down  when  in  a  state 

of  repose,  and  so  short  as  to  be  quite  I 

inadequate  to  close  the  opening  of 
the  mouth.  Superiorly  this  mem- 
branous border  is  attached  to  a 
ring,   slightly  more   callous    in    its  —'~- 

structure  than  tbe  rest  of  the  body,  I 

immediately  above  which  ia  a  circle  . 

of  tolerably  wide  orifices  placed  veiy  I 

close  to  each  other,  all  of  which  lead  [■ 

into  radiating  canals   that   diverge  !*! 

towards    the   circumference  of    the  ^ 

disc.    These  canala,  seveaty-four  in  , 

number,  becoming  narrower  as  they  '! 

recede  from  the  stomachal  cavity,  run 
in  straight  tines  to  terminate  in  a 
circular  vessel  that  surrounds  the  disc 
near   its    margin,  from   which  little 
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canale  are  given  ofi,  apparently  analogous  to  the  emunctory  veBsele 
above  described  as  eKUUng  in  Medusa  aurita. 

(329.)  The  generative  STStem  in  Mquorea  is  in  relation  with  this 
arrangement  of  the  nutritive  canals.  Arising  from  the  under  surface 
of  the  disc  there  are  numerous  memhranons  lamellffi  disposed  is 
a  radiating  manner  around  the  gastric  cavity.  These  lamellm  seem 
to  be  suspended  from  beneath  each  radiating  canal,  consequently, 
they  are  seventy-four  in  number,  and  being  much  folded  upon  them- 
selves, each  has  the  appearance  of  being  formed  of  a  double  membrane. 
In  their  interior  they  exhibit  numerous  striee  of  a  violet  hue,  which 
the  microscope  shows  to  constitute  the  generative  apparatus.  In  some 
individuals  these  folded  membranes  inclose  the  ova,  and  in  others  con- 
tain a  fluid  filled  with  spermatozoa,  so  that  they  evidently  represent 
the  ovaria  and  testes  of  these  Acalephs. 

(330.)  It  was  discovered  by  Sara,  *  that  certain  forma  of  naked-eyed 
Heduaffi  multiply  their  species  by  means  of  gtmmation,  the  buds  being 
produced  either  from  the  walls  of  the  peduncle  or  stomachal  proboscis, 
or  from  the  surface  of  the  ovaries.  In  both  cases  the  aew  individuals 
were  not  different  from,  but  similar  to,  their  parents,  and  in  one 
instance,  provision  seemed  to  be  already  made  in  the  newlj-formed 
of&hoots  for  continuing  to  propagate  by  the  same  mode  other  indi- 
viduals similar  to  itself.  From  a  certain  part  of  (iie  body  roundish 
knobs  grow  forth,  which  gradually  assume  the  shape  of  a  bell  by  open- 
ing themselves  at  the  free  end,  and  soon  present  the  form  of  yoong 
Acalephs,  being  merely  attached  to  the  mother  by  means  of  a  short 
peduncle,  derived  from  the  back  of  the  disc.  These  develop  in  them- 
selves all  essential  organs  whilst  still  attached  to  the  mother,  like  the 
buds  of  a  plant,  until  at  length,  after  a  certain  time,  they  separate  from 
the  parent,  and  switn  about  as  independent  individuals. 

(331.)  Professor  Forbes,  in  his  admirable  monograph  upon  the  Bri- 
tish naked-eyed  Medusffi,  not  only  confirms  the  above  important  obser- 
vation of  the  Norwegian  naturalist,  but  describes  four  different  modes 
of  gemmiparouB  reproduction  as  occurring  in  that  group  of  the  Aca- 
lephtp.  1st.  Gemmation  from  the  ovaries  as  noticed  by  Sars,  in 
TkaiaitanHat  midtieirrata.  Snd.  A  mode  of  gemmation  from  the 
pedunculated  stomach,  which  he  calls  sub-symmetrical,  because  in  thia 
case,  four  gemmse  are  symmetrically  arranged  round  the  peduncle,  one 
of  which  is  constantly  in  a  more  advanced  condition  of  development 
than  the  other  three.  3rd.  Gemmation  irregularly  from  the  walls  of  a 
tubular  proboscis,  in  which  there  is  no  order  of  development  with  respect 
to  position,  individuals  variously  advanced,  springing  indifferently  from 
various  parts  of  the  peduncle ;  and  a  fourth  mode,  which  is  very 
romarkable  in  a  new  British  species,  named  Santa  proliftra,  in  which 
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the  buds  are  produced  at  the  bases  or  tnberclea  of  the  four  tnaiginal 
tentacles,  and  hang  from  them  in  bunches  like  grapes.  The  degree  of 
development  is  not  equal  in  all  four  bunches,  and  in  each  case  buds 
are  seen  in  very  various  stipes  of  development  from  embi^o,  wart-like 
sproutings,  to  miniature  Meduste,  simulating,  in  their  eseential  cha- 
racters, the  parent  animal. 

(83ii.)  CiLiooBADA. — In  the  CUiograde  Acalepha  (Ctehophora),  the 
organs  of  motion  consist  of  narrow  bands  of  vibratile  cilia  variouslj 
disposed  upon  the  surface  of  the  animal. 

(333.)  In  the  globular  forms  of  the  Beroes  (Jig.  45)  these  cilia  ore 

Fig.  JS. 


fi 


arranged  in  eight  longitudinal  rows,  and  appear  to  be  atlached  to  sub- 
jacent arches  of  a  firmer  consistence  than  the  rest  of  the  body.  They 
are  generally  quite  naked,  but  in  Pandora  are  lodged  between  folds  of 
the  akin,  which  will  close  over  and  completely  conceal  them ;  their 
motion  is  extremely  rapid,  and  sometimes  only  rec<^^able  by  the  cur- 
rents they  produce,  or  by  the  irideacent  hues  that  play  along  the  arches. 
(334.)  The  arrangement  of  the  locomotive  apparatus  appended  to 
ihe  eight  longitudinal  coetal  bands  is  extremely  beautiful.  The  aeries 
of  vibtstile  fringes  ia  attached  to  a  row  of  minute  transverse  ridges, 
disposed  almost  like  the  stops  of  a  ladder,  and  moreover  in  their  essen- 
tial etructure  they  differ  very  materially  from  vibratile  cilia  of  the 
ordinary  character.  In  their  shape  they  are  not  filiform,  but  resemble 
membranous  laminte  deeply  fringed  around  their  free  mai^n,  having  the 
shape  of  so  many  little  semi-oval  palettea.  The  movements  of  these  flabel- 
liform  appendages  are  very  rapid,  and  are  seldom  interrupted  whUe  the 
animal  is  in  vigorous  health,  the  slightest  contact  ia,  however,  sufficient 
to  stop  them.  The  different  lamina,  moreover,  belonging  to  the  same 
row  are  quite  independent  of  each  other,  neither  does  interference  with 
one  produce  the  slightest  effect  upon  the  action  of  the  rest.  The  animal, 
nevertheless,  seems  to  possess  the  power  of  arresting  or  controlling  tlieir 
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motions  at  pleasure.  It  is  likewise  remarkable  that  the  vibratoiy 
movement  is  kept  up  for  a  ver;  long  time,  in  fragments  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  body  without  at  all  changing  its  character;  but,  it  may 
be  observed,  that,  in  portions  thus  detached,  tlie  sensibiUty  appears  to 
be  destroyed  before  the  contractile  poner,  inasmuch  as,  after  a  certain 
time,  the  vibration  is  kept  up  oaintermittingly  in  spite  of  such  contact 
aa  would  previously  have  caused  a  suapeasioo  of  vibratory  action. 

(335.)  The  cilia,  which  are  placed  on  the  longitudinal  ridges,  are 
linear-lanceolate  in  form,  flat,  and  not  hollow.  They  are  not  webbed 
together,  and  have  no  communication  with  the  vessels  that  run  beneath 
the  ciliary  ridges.  Each  row  of  cilia  is  mounted  on  a  transverse  base, 
of  a  more  solid  texture,  and  less  transparent  than  the  rest  of  the  body. 
The  substance  of  this  base  consists  of  globules  irregularly  imbedded  in 
a  homogeneous  substance.  When  one  of  the  cilia  of  a  Oydippt  is 
cut  off,  it  has  of  itself  no  power  of  motion,  but  if  the  smallest  portion 
of  the  substance  of  Its  base  remaina  attached,  it  moves  with  great 
rivacity.  Hence  it  ia  concluded  that  the  ciliary  motion  is  effected  by 
undulatory  movements  of  this  peculiar  tissue. 

(336.)  In  the  Beroeform  Acalepbe,  it  vrould  seem  that  the  vital 
principle  was  equally  diffused  throughout  every  part  of  their  fragile 
substance,  which  the  slightest  violence  is  sufficient  to  break  np  into 
pieces ;  indeed,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  surface  of  the  sea  covered 
with  fragments  of  their  bodies,  on  which  the  locomotive  cilia  may  still  be 
seen  in  rapid  action,  producing,  by  their  deoomposidon  of  the  light,  a 
splended  iridescent  appearance. 

(837.)  The  capacious  cavity  that  occupies  almost  the  entire  length 
of  the  body  of  the  Beroe,  and  communicates  freely  with  the  exterior 
throughtbeinferiororiflce,  is  perfectly  smooth  internally,  and  constitutes 
a  kind  of  wide  pharyngeal  sac,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  situated  a 
transverse  aperture  guarded  by  two  thickened  lips,  the  texture  of  which 
is  firmer  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  body.  These  lips  only  come  in 
contact  with  each  other  near  the  centre  of  their  free  margins,  and  con- 
sequently leave  on  each  eide  a  gaping  orihce.  The  cavity  that  they 
thus  partially  close  is  very  small,  and  evidently  corresponds  vrith  the 
central  stomach  of  the  disoophorous  Medusee,  and  in  like  manner  con- 
stitutes a  central  reservoir,  from  whence  the  vascular  system  ia  im- 
mediately derived. 

(338 )  The  digestive  receptacle  is  filled  with  a  Quid  that  is  continually 
in  movement,  and  which  may  be  seen  to  pass  into  two  lateral  tubes 
that  soon  divide  each  of  them  into  four  branches,  and  arriving  at  the 
surface  of  the  body  terminate  in  eight  longitudinal  canals  that  convey 
the  contained  fluid  to  the  cilia,  which  latter  oi^ans,  aa  they  are  in  con- 
stant vibration,  appear  to  perform  the  functions  of  a  respiratory  appa- 
ratus. From  the  lateral  panetes  of  each  of  the  eight  longitudinal 
costal  canals  there  arise  an  infinite    number  of   small  vessels  or 
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transverse  BinuaOH ;  these,  after  mtercommnnicatiiig  with  each  other,  are 
lost  in  the  Burrounding  parenchyma.*  Arrived  at  the  margin  of  the 
vide  opening,  situated  at  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  body,  the  eight 
longitudinal  tninks  terminate  in  a  transverse  atmular  canal  that  com- 
municates in  its  tura  mth  two  vertical  trunks  much  more  deeply  seated 
than  the  preceding  vessels : — these  lateral  vessels  mounting  upwards 
terminate  in  the  stomachal  cavity. 

(839.)  The  vascular  apparatus  above  described  is  filled  with  a  fluid 
in  constant  circulation,  in  which  may  be  perceived  innumerable  round 
colourless  globules.  The  course  of  the  current  is  directed  from  the 
inferior  vascular  ring  through  the  eight  superficial  canals  Bituat«d 
beneath  the  ciliated  ribs  towards  the  summit  of  the  body,  whence  it 
subsequently  descends  in  a  contrary  direction  through  the  two  deep 
seated  trunks,  above  described,  into  the  annular  TOesel,  thus  completing 
the  circulatory  round.  The  movement  of  the  circulating  fluid  is 
tolerably  rapid,  nevertheless  no  traces  appear  of  any  centisl  organ  of 
impulsion,  neither  do  the  vesseb  exhibit  the  slightest  contractility ;  in 
some  of  the  larger  truuka,  however,  the  presence  of  cilia  is  distinctly 
perceptible  by  the  agency  of  which  the  circulatory  current  is  pro- 
duced. 

(340.)  From  the  researches  of  Milne  Edwards,  it  appears  that  the 
vascnlor  system  of  the  Beroeform  Acolephs  communicates  with  the 
exterior  by  means  of  emuuctory  canals  analogous  to  the  anal  tubes, 
situated  on  the  margin  of  the  disc  in  Madtua  avHta  described  above. 

In  Berot  Fonkahlii,  Milne  Edwards  was  enabled  to  assure  himself 
of  the  existence  of  two  such  outlets,  situated  not  at  the  inferior 
margin  of  the  body,  as  in  other  Acolephs,  but  at  its  upper  extremity. 
When  this  portion  of  the  animal  is  fully  extended,  it  frequently  occurs 
that  a  little  ampulla  suddenly  makes  its  appearance  on  one  side  or  the 
other  of  the  terminal  fossa;  which,  quickly  increasing  in  size,  exhibits, 
in  its  interior,  movements  of  rapid  rotation,  then,  suddenly  opening  at 
its  summit,  it  discharges  its  contents  and  immediately  disappears, 
leaving  no  traces  of  its  excretory  functions,  except  a  minute  pore,  which 
is  easily  dietit^^hable.  These  excretory  ampullee  communicate  with 
the  gastric  cavity  that  forms  the  central  rsservoir  of  the  vascular  appa- 
ratus, and  are  evidently  emunctories  through  which  feculent  matters 
are  expelled. 

(341.)  The  body  of  the  Beroes  has  generally  been  described  as 
having  the  form  of  a  bag  open  at  both  ends,  a  mistake  which  is 
explicable  from  the  circumstance,  that,  when  the  animal  is  not  com- 
pletely unfolded,  its  superior  extremi^  is  retracted  and  puckered  up,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  wide  orifice  placed 
opposite  to  that  which  occupies  tlie  iidierior  extremity ;  this  appearance  is, 

*  Milne  Edwuda,  Aon.  dei  Sc.  Nat.  torn.  ivi.  1811. 
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however,  deceptive,  for  if  oiie  of  these  Acalephs  is  carefully  examined, 
while  BwimmiDg  freely  in  its  nstiTe  element,  il  becomes  evident  that  the 
supposed  upper  orifice  is  onlj  a  deep  cavity,  the  bottom  of  which  is 
furnished  with  a  delicate  contractile  arborescent  fringe,  in  the  centre  at 
which  b  situated  a  little  pjriform  papilla,  regarded  as  constituting  an 
ocnlar  apparatus. 

(342.)  This  oculiform  speck,  which  is  situated  immediately  in  the 
axis  of  the  body,  presents,  at  its  base,  a  globular  spot  of  a  red  colour 
and  granular  appearance,  in  which  are  contained  numerous  minute 
crystalline  corpuscles.  The  whole  apparatus  is  immediately  connected 
with  a  minute  rounded  moss,  apparently  of  a  ganglionic  chamcter,  bom 
which  in  some  genera  filaments  are  distinctly  seen  to  issue. 

(343.)  In  Leuuria,  for  example,  on  carefully  examining  the  bottom 
of  the  wide  excavation  that  exists  at  the  antenor  extremity  cf  the 
egg-^hf^d  animal,  four  mammillated  processes  are  apparent,  each 
occupying  the  median  line  of  one  of  the  four  principal  lobes,  and  in 
the  midst  of  these  is  situated  an  oculiform  tubercle,  situated  predsely 
in  the  axis  of  the  body,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  bright  red  colour. 
Il  is  of  a  spherical  shape,  and  presents  a  granular  surface,  similar  to 
that  of  the  brilliant  red  spots  distributed  around  the  margin  of  the 
disc,  in  the  UedusEe,  which  Ehrenberg  designates  the  eyes.  Immedi- 
ately beneath  the  oculiform  spot  is  situated  a  subpyriform  body,  which 
is  apparently  of  a  ganglionic  nature ;  its  substance  is  more  opaque  than 
that  of  the  neighbouring  tissues,  and  from  it  proceed  a  great  number 
of  filaments,  apparently  of  a  nervous  character.  These  form  four  fasci- 
culi, which  run  obliquely  downwards  towards  the  inferior  and  external 
margin  of  the  principal  lobes  of  the  body;  some  7017  delicate  fila- 
ments appear  to  terminate  near  the  base  of  the  accessory  ItAea,  but 
the  greater  number  are  continued  as  far  as  the  row  of  filiform  appen- 
dages, situated  near  the  mai^ns  of  the  principal  lobes,  many  of  them 
apparently  giving  off  ramifications  in  their  course.  Moreover,  be* 
sides  the  above,  a  small  longitudinal  filament  may  be  traced,  along 
the  middle  of  each  of  the  ciliated  zones,  probably  of  a  nervous  char 
racter,  and  which  ^ve  origin  to  a  multitude  of  little  filaments  that 
are  distributed  in  a  very  regular  manner,  by  iasciculi,  beneath  each  of 
the  little  transverse  ridges,  whereupon  the  vibratile  fringes  are  attached, 
as  well  as  to  the  mid-spaces  intervening  between  them ;  it  would  even 
seem  that  there  is  a  little  ganglion  at  the  origin  of  each  of  these 
ciliary  branches,  but  whether  this  be  the  case  or  not  is  donbtful. 
At  the  upper  extremity  of  the  body,  the  vertical  or  ciliary  filaments 
are  prolonged  beyond  the  ciliated  ridges,  and,  becoming  united  by  pairs, 
nm  towards  the  central  ganglion,  situated  beneath  the  oculiform  spot, 
with  which,  in  all  probability,  tLey  communicate. 

(344.)  From  the  above  description  it  will  be  evident  that  the 
nervous  system  of  Leieuria  differs  widely  in  its  arrangement  ttom  that 
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sapposed  by  Dr.  Grant  to  exist  id  CyiSppe,*  resembling  more  the 
arraiigement  of  the  nerres  in  the  Tvinicated  Uollusca,  with  which  the 
Beraidie  present  many  natnral  affinities. 

(345.)  The  amingement  of  the  generstivs  system  in  the  Beroefbrm 
AcalephfB,  is  very  imperfectly  nnderetood ;  or,  porhRps,  we  ought 
rather  to  say,  that  notliing  is  Batis&ctorily  known  concerning  this  part 
of  their  economy.  Signior  Delle  Chi^ef  states,  that  upon  the  inner 
snrface  of  each  of  the  eight  ciliated  ribs,  there  is  appended  a  longi- 
tudinal oviduct,  to  both  sides  of  which  are  appended  bunches  of  ovules ; 
an  observation,  the  accuracy  of  which  is  doubted  by  Milne  Edwards, 
who  finds,  indeed,  on  each  side  of  the  ciliated  bands  a  multitude  of 
little  racemose  bunches,  of  a  rose  colour,  having  the  appearance  of 
ovaria ;  but  it  seemed  to  him,  that  these  bunches  were  contained  in 
the  substance  of  the  walls  of  tho  body,  and  were  simply  dilatations  of 
the  lining  membranes  of  the  subciliary  vascular  canals,  which,  instead 
of  communicating  with  a  common  oviduct,  opened  into  the  vessels  them- 
selves. 

(346.)  From  the  researches  of  Will,  J  it  would  appear  that  these 
Acalephs  are  hermaphrodite,  the  generative  apparatus  consbting  of 
elongated  utricles,  the  testes  being  situated  on  one  side,  and  the  ovaria 
on  the  other.  Botli  sets  of  organs  are  described  as  having  a  nodu- 
lated appearance,  and  from  the  nodulated  part  of  each,  passes  off  an 
excretory  duct,  which  runs  towards  the  mouth;  but  the  terminal  open- 
ings of  these  canals  has  not  been  made  out  In  Professor  Grant's 
description  of  Cyiippa  piUvs,  of  which  a  figure  b  given  above  {Jig. 
4  5,  i),  the  ovaries  are  said  to  consist  of  two  lengthened  clusters  of  small 
spherical  gemmules,  of  a  lively  crimson  red  colour,  extending  along 
the  sides  of  the  alimentary  canal.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  fur- 
ther knowledge  relative  to  this  department  of  the  economy  of  the 
Beroes  is  still  a  desideratum  iu  science. 

(347.)  The  Cattum  Ymeri*  {Jig.  46)  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Beroe  in 
the  arrangement  of  its  nutritive  apparatus,  notwithstanding  the  diffe- 
rence of  form  observable  in  these  ciliograds  Medusie.  Iu  Catum  the 
digestive  cavity,  which  is  exceedingly  short  in  oomparisou  with  the 
length  of  the  animal,  passes  tinusverBely  across  the  body  in  a  strught 
line  from  one  side  to  the  other,  as  represented  in  the  engraving; 
but  the  details  of  its  structure,  and  the  nature  of  the  vessels  arisii^ 
from  it,  will  be  best  onderstood  by  a  reference  to  the  enlarged  dia- 
gram of  these  parts  given  in  the  next  figure  (Jig.  47).  The  mouth, 
*,  b  a  rbomboidal  depression,  seen  near  the  centre  of  the  body,  between 
the  two  lateral  rows  of  locomotive  cilb,  which  extend  from  one  end  of 

*  Di.  Onnt'i  figure  of  tlu  nenoui  ijitera  n  be  Mppond  It  to  be  imogBd  in 
Cydippa  pilau,  ii  pien  in  ■  pi»ceding  f»gt,  fig.  iS,  2. 

t  Mem.  luL  AniituJs  tciin  Verlebre,  ton  'it.  p.  13. 
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the  animal  to  the  other.     From  the  month  arise  two  tabes,  j,  j,  which 

terminate  in  a  globular  cavity  commun  to  both ;  these  would  eeem  to 

constitute  the  digestive  apparatus;  and  a  straight  narrow  tube,  o,  pro- 

Fiff.  46. 


longed  to  the  margin  of  the  bodj,  opposite  to  that  which  the  mouth 
occupies,  may  be  regarded  as  an  intestine  through  which  the  residue  of 
digestion  is  dicharged.  From  around  the 
oral  extremity  of  the  stomach,  and  from 
the  globular  cavity  in  which  the  two 
principal  canals  terminate,  arise  vessels, 
t,  t,  t,  which  divet^  so  as  to  form  a 
cone,  at  the  base  of  which  they  all  empty 
themselves  Into  two  circular  canals,  one 
surrounding  the  mouth,  and  the  other  en- 
circhng  the  anal  aperture ;  which  precisely 
correspond  with  the  vascular  rings  already 
described  in  the  Beroe  ;  and,  from  these, 
four  long  vessels,  or  branchial  arteries  as 
they  might  be  termed,  p,  p,  g,  q,  are  pro- 
longed beneath  the  four  ciliated  margins 
all  around  the  body.  But,  besides  these 
four  nutritive  vessels,  two  others,  a,  x,  arise 
from  the  anal  ring,  which  ran  inwards  to-  7 

wards  the  centre  of  the  animal,  and  after-  7 

wards,  assuming  a  longitudinal  direction, 

seem  to  distribute  nourishment  to  the  median  portions  of  the  animal. 
The  cteca,  or  blind  tubes,  n,  n,  appended  to  the  intestine,  may  pos- 
sibly furnish  some  secretion  useful  in  digestion,  although  we  arci 
perhaps,  scarcely  warranted  in  saying  decidedly  that  they  are  the 
rudiments  of  biliary  organs.* 

'  Delle  Chiaje,  Memorie  per  Mrrire  alia  •toru  degli  Animiili  Bcna  (citebre  del 
regDo  di  Nlpoli.    Ho,     1S23-1825. 
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(3i8.)  Extraordinary  ae  must  appear  tbe  powers  which  the  Acalephffi 
possess  of  seizing  and  dissolving  other  creatures,  apparently  so  dispro- 
portioned  to  their  strength,  and  the  delicate  tissues  which  compose 
their  substance,  there  are  other  circumstances  of  their  history  equally 
remarkable,  which,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  are  stdll  more 
inexplicable.  If  a  living  Uedusa  be  placed  in  a  lai^e  vessel  of  fresh 
sea-water,  it  will  be  found  tn  secrete  an  abundant  quantity  of  glairy 
matter,  which,  exuding  from  the  surface  of  its  body,  becomes  diffused 
through  the  element  around  it,  so  copiously  that  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive from  whence  materials  can  be  derived  from  which  it  can  be 
elaborated.  Of  the  origin  of  this  fluid  we  are  ignorant,  although  cer- 
tain glandularlookiug  grannies,  coutained  in  the  folds  of  the  pedicle, 
have  been  looked  upon  as  connected  with  its  production. 

(549.)  We  are  equally  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  production  of  the 
irrilatiug  secretion,  in  which  the  power  of  stinging  seems  to  reside, 
but  it  is  observed  that  the  tentacula  seem  to  be  more  specially  imbued 
frith  it  than  other  parts  of  the  body.  Periiaps  die  most  remarkable 
property  of  the  AcalephEe  is  their  pboephorescence,  to  which  the  lumi- 
nosity of  the  ocean,  an  appearance  especially  beautiful  in  warm 
climates,  is  priucipally  due.  We  have  mors  than  once  witnessed  this  - 
phenomenon  in  the  UediterTanean,  and  the  contemplation  of  it  is 
well  calculated  to  impress  the  mind  with  a  consciousneas  of  the  profu- 
sion of  living  beings  esisting  around  us.  The  light  is  not  constant, 
but  only  emitted  when  agitation  of  any  kind  disturbs  the  microscopic 
Medusee  which  crowd  the  surface  of  the  ocean ;  a  passing  breeze,  as  it ' 
sweeps  over  the  tranquil  bosom  of  the  sea,  will  call  firam  the  vraves  a 
flash  of  brilliancy  which  may  be  traced  for  miles;  the  wake  of  a  ship 
is  marked  by  a  long  track  of  spleudour;  tbe  oars  of  your  boat  are 
raised  dripping  with  living  diamonds ;  and,  if  a  little  of  the  wat«r  be 
taken  up  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  slightly  agitated,  luminous 
points  are  perceptibly  diffused  through  it,  which  emanate  from  innume- 
rable little  Acalephse,  scarcely  perceptible  without  the  assistance  of  a 
microscope.  All,  however,  are  not  equally  minute;  the  Beroee,  in 
which  (he  cilia  would  seem  to  be  most  vividly  phosphorescent,  are  of 
conuderable  size ;  the  Gestum  Veneris,  as  it  glides  rapidly  along,  has 
the  appearance  of  an  undulating  riband  of  flame  several  feet  in  length ; 
and  many  of  the  larger  pulmonigrade  forms  shine  with  such  dazzling 
brightness,  that  they  have  been  described  by  navigators  as  resembling 
"white-hot  shot,"  visible  at  some  depth  beneath  the  surface.  This 
lumiuousness  is  undoubtedly  dependent  upon  some  phosphorescent 
secretion,  but  its  nature  and  origin  are  quite  unknown. 

(350.)  Phytograda. — In  the  third  division  of  Acalepbse,  denominated 
by  Cuvier  "  Acal^phes  Hydrostatiques,"  the  body  is  supported  in  the 
water  by  a  very  peculiar  organ,  or  set  of  organs,  provided  for  the 
purpose.    This  consists  of  one  or  more  bladders,  capable  of  being  filled 
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with  air  at  the  will  of  tbe  ftnimal,  which  are  appended  to  the  body  lu 
various  positions,  so  aa  to  form  floats  Fig.  48. 

of  BufBcient  buoyancy  to  sustain  the 
creature  upon  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
when  in  a  state  of  distension  ;  but 
when  partially  empty,  allowing  it  to 
sink,  and  thus  escape  the  approach 
of  danger.  In  Phyialiu  [Jig.  4R), 
known  to  sailors  by  the  name  of  the 
Portuguett  man-of-tcar,  the  swim- 
ming-bladder is  single,  and  of  great 
proportionate  size,  so  that  when  full 
of  air  it  is  exceedingly  buoyant,  and 
floats  conspicuously  upon  the  waves. 
The  top  of  this  bladder  bears  a  crest, 
e,  of  a  beautiful  purple  colour,  that, 
presenting  a  broad  surface  to  the 
wind,  acts  as  a  sail,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  which  the  creature  scuds 
.  along  with  some  rapidity.  The  air 
bladder  is  endowed  with  a  con- 
siderable power  of  contraction,  and, 
when  carefully  examined,  two  orifices 

are  observable,  one  at  each  extremity,  o,  b,  through  which,  upon 
pressure,  tha  contained  air  readily  escapes ;  a  provision  for  enabling 
the  creature  to  regulate  its  specific  gravity  at  pleasure,  and,  when 
alarmed,  at  once  to  lessen  its  buoyancy  by  diminishing  the  capacity 
of  its  swimming-bladder,  and  to  sink  into  the  waves.  The  nature 
of  the  air  with  which  the  little  voyager  distends  its  float  has  not 
been  accurately  determined ;  but  it  is  undoubtedly  a  secretion  fur- 
nished at  pleasure  when  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  surface, 
although  the  mode  of  its  production  is  still  unknown. 

(351.)  Cirrigrada.  The  cirrigrade  Acalephte  form  a  very  remark- 
able family,  peculiarly  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  an  internal 
solid  support,  or  skeleton,  secreted  in  tb«  substance  of  their  soft  and 
delicate  bodies.     In  p.    ^g 

PorpUa      {fig.     49),  ^  '     '  a 

this  consists  of  a  flat 
plate  of  semicartila- 
ginous  texture,  {Jig. 
49,  a)  evidently  de- 
posited in  thin  secon- 
dary lamiuEB,  which 
gradually  increase  in 
size  as  tbe  animal  advances  in  growth,  the  inferior  being  the  largest 
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and  last  formed.  When  examined  after  its  remOTal  from  the 
body,  this  fn^le  ekeleton  ia  Been  to  be  eitremely  porous  or  cellular; 
and  the  pores,  heiog  filled  with  air.  it  is  epecificall;  lighter  than 
water,  a  circnmetance  that  may  contribute  to  the  buoyancy  of  the 
creature,  even  when  alive. 

(363.)  The  lower  sur&ce  of  Porjnta  is  furnished  with  numerous 
appendages  called  cirri,  whereof  some  appear  to  be  organs  of  prehen- 
sion, but  perform  also  the  office  of  oars,  which,  in  this  species,  are  fhe 
principal  agents  in  progression;  yet  in  other  Cirrigroda,  as  Vdella 
and  Rataria,  besides  the  horizontal  lamella,  that  forms  the  whole 
skeleton  of  Forpita,  there  is  a  second  eubcartilaginous  plate,  rising  at 
right  angles  from  its  upper  surface,  and  supporting  a  delicate  mem- 
branous expansion,  that  rises  above  the  water  and  exposes  a  consi- 
derable surface  to  the  wind,  so  as  to  form  a  very  excellent  Bail.  To 
perfect  ao  beautiful  a  contrivance,  in  Ttataria  the  crest  is  fonnd  to 
contain  flbrons  bands,  apparently  of  a  muscular  nature,  by  the 
cootracdouB  of  which  the  sail  can  be  depressed  or  elevated  at  plea- 
sure. 

(353.)  Diphyda.    The  last  family  of  the  Acaleptue  derives  its  name 

from  the  singular  appearance  of  the  creatures  composing  it;  each 

animal,  in  &ct,  seems  to  consist  of  two  portions,  so  slightly  joined  to- 

Fig.  50. 


gether,  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  nudarstand  the  nature  of  the 
connection  between  them. 

(354.)  The  structure  of  these  Btrangely-^>^ganiBed  beings  ia  composed 
of  two  polygonal,  aubcartilsginoua,  transparent  pieces  placed  one  behind 
the  other,  Uie  posterior  division  beii^  implanted  more  or  less  deeply 
into  the  anterior.  These  two  divisions  are  invariably  more  or  less  die- 
similar  from  each  other,  nevertheless,  they  offer  this  circumstance  in 
common,  that  they  are  excavated  intemally  by  a  deep  cavity,  which 
opens  externally  with  a  wide  orifice  of  regular  shape,  olthoogb  differing 
in  form  in  each  division.  To  these  details  of  their  general  appearance 
must  be  added,  the  existence  of  a  long  filiform  appendage,  which  issues 
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from  the  upper  cavitj  of  the  anterior  cartilaginous  portion,  and  which 
was  regarded  bj  Cuvier  as  the  ovaiy. 

(356.)  On  raore  minute  examination,  there  ia  recognisable  in  the 
anterior  division  a  visceral  mass  called  the  nucleus,  which  is  made  up 
of  a  proboscidiform  cesophagus,  terminated  b;  a  sucker-like  mouth,  and 
continuouB  with  a  atomacbal  ctmtj,  wherennto  are  appended  hepatic 
follicles  of  a  greenish  colour,  and  sometimes  a  little  vesicle  filled  with 
air. 

(356.)  Besides  the  above  structures  there  maj  he  remarked,  towards 
the  lower  part  of  tho  bodj,  another  glandular- looking  mass — probably 
the  ovary— which  is  connected  with  the  long  (oviferoue  ?)  filament  above 
alluded  to.  The  nueUu*  is  contained  in  a  proper  cavity,  generally  dis- 
tinct from  the  large  excavation  that  forms  the  locomotive  apparatus — 
and  is  connected  by  filaments  apparently  of  a  vascular  character  to  the 
soft  parts  within  the  body.  It  has  been  already  remarked  that  this 
latter  division  is  excavated  by  a  large  cavity  that  extends  nearly 
throughout  its  entire  length ;  from  the  bottom  of  this  cavity  arises 
a  prolongation,  probably  of  a  vascular  character,  which  embraces  the 
root  of  the  (oviferoue  ?)  filament,  and  is  apparently  connected  with 
the  nucleus,  from  which,  however,  it  may  be  detached  by  the  Blight«st 

(367.)  The  bodies  of  these  strangely-con etmcted  creatures  ars  so 
extremely  transparent,  that  their  presence  u  discoverable  with  great 
difficulty,  even  in  small  quaatitieB  of  sea-water.  They  are  generally 
met  with  at  a  great  distance  from  land,  aboundii^  more  especially  in 
the  seas  of  tropical  climates.  They  swim  vrith  great  facility,  their 
anterior  or  nucleal  extremity  being  directed  foremost,  while  the  water 
taken  into  their  bodies,  being  foroibly  ejected  by  the  contractions  of 
their  subcartilagmons  parietes,  through  the  wide  apertures  opening 
backwards,  propels  tliem  through  their  native  element. 

(358.)  Whilst  exercising  this  mode  of  looomotion,  the  long  slender 
filament  above  alluded  to  ia  extended  behind,  being  partially  lodged 
in  a  groove  excavated  in  the  posterior  division  of  the  natatory  organ. 
It  varies  considerably  in  length,  being  highly  contractile,  insomuch, 
indeed,  that  it  is  sometimes  completely  withdrawn  into  the  body,  and 
its  structure  is  farther  remarkable  from  the  circumstance,  that,  through- 
ont  its  whole  length,  it  is  furnished  at  regular  intervals  with  minute 
suckers.*  But  the  true  nature  of  this  organ  is  very  imperfectly 
known ;  most  probably  it  will  be  found  to  be  analogous  in  its  real  cha- 
racter to  the  proligerous  apparatus  of  the  Salpte,  to  be  described  here- 
after )  indeed,  such  is  the  evident  relationship  between  the  Diphyda 
and  the  Salpoid  Tonicata,  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  ought 
not  to  be  classed  as  members  of  that  group. 

*  QnOf  Bt  Oaimaid,  Voy.  de  rAattoIabe. 
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(350.)  Thz  Ehtozoa.  as  the  n&me  implies,  are  nourished  within  the 
bodies  of  otliGr  animals,  from  the  juices  of  which  they  derive  their 
suBtenance.  It  may  naturally  be  supposed  that  Lving  under  such  cir- 
cnmstances,  deprived  of  all  poner  of  locomotion,  debarred  from  the 
influences  of  light,  and  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  fluids  vrherein 
they  are  immersed  for  nutriment,  the  Enlozoa  have  little  occasion  for 
that  elaborate  organisation  needful  to  animals  living  iu  immediate  com- 
munication with  external  objects. 

(360.)  We  find  therefore,  among  these  creatures,  certain  races  whose 
structure  is  of  the  simplest  character  possible,  in  adaptation  to  the 
circumscribed  powers  of  which  they  are  capable.  Yet,  however  ap- 
parently insignificant  some  of  them  may  appear,  they  not  unfre- 
quently  become  seriously  pr^udicial  to  the  animals  wherein  they 
are  found,  by  the  prodigious  numbers  in  which  they  exist,  or  from 
their  growth  in  those  ot^pius  more  especially  essendal  to  life,  and  not 
a  few  of  them  from  their  dimensions  alone  sometimes  prove  fatal,  as 
may  be  supposed  from  a  mere  inspection  of 
the  annexed  figure  {Jig.  61)  representing  an  En-  F<S-  ^l- 

tozoon  developed  in  the  abdominal  cavity  of  a  fish. 

(361.)  There  are  probably  no  races  of  animalB 
which  are  not  infested  with  one  or  more  species 
of  these  parasites,  from  the  microscopic  infusoria 
np  to  man  himself,  and  sometimes  several  dif- 
ferent forms  are  met  with  in  the  same  species,  to 
which  they  would  appear  to  he  peculiar;  nay,  in 
some  cases  the  entozoa  would  seem  themselves 
to  enclose  other  species  parasitically  dwelling  in 
their  own  bodies.  Neither  is  their  existence 
confined  to  any  particular  parts  ;  they  are  met 
with  in  the  alimentary  canal,  in  the  liver,  the 
kidneys,  the  brain,  the  arteries,  the  bronchial 
passives,  the  muscles,  the  cellular  tissue,  and 
in  fact  in  almost  all  the  o^ns  of  the  body. 

(369.)  The  Cyttiform  Sterelminiha,  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
Bydaiidt,  are  the  simplest  in  stmcture;  and  with  these,  therefore,  we 
shall  commence  onr  inquiry  into  the  economy  of  these  creatures.    The 
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Cmiwnu  eerebriili*,  (fig.  5'J,)  one  of  the  most  commoD,  ia  met  with  in 
tlie  bmins  of  sheep,  and  is  the  cause  of  a  morwl  disease,  but  too  well 


known  to  the  fanner :  it  is  likewise  occssbnall;  met  with  in  other 
ruminating  quadrapeds,  and,  bj  partially  destrojing  the  cerebral  sub- 
stance, Boon  proves  fatal.  Fip.  &z. 
This  entozoon,  repre- 
sented in  the  figure  of 
ordinary  size,  conaisla  of 
a  delicate  transparent 
bladder,  the  walls  of 
which,  during  the  life  of 
the  creature,  are  visibly 
capable  of  apontaneooe 
contractions  on  the  ap- 
plication of  stimuli.  To 
this  bladder,  or  common 
body,  are  appended  no- 
merouB  heads,  or  rather 
mouths,  which  are  indi- 
vidually furnished  with 
an  apparatus  of  hooks 
and  suckers,  {fig.  53,  s, 
a,  b,]  calculated  to  fix 
them  to  the  surrounding 
tissues,  whence  thsj  de- 
rive nourishment. 

(363.)  The  Cgiticerei,  or  common  hydatids,  agree  in  the  main  fea- 
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tnres  of  their  structare  with  the  Ccenurue,  but  are  provided  with  only 
one  head  or  oral  orifice  resembling  those  of  Ccenurue  (fig.  53,  3).  These 
animata  are  found  in  almost  all  the  viscera  of  the  body ;  and  not  nn- 
frequentlj,  especially  in  pigs,  exist  in  great  numbers,  not  only  in  the 
liver,  which  is  their  most  usual  seat,  but  in  the  cellular  texture  of  the 
muscles,  and  even  in  the  ejes  themselves.  The  human  frame  is  not 
free  from  their  ravages,  and,  when  they  abound,  serio<is  consequences 
frequently  result  from  their  presence. 

(364,)  The  Trichina  spiralis  {fig.  54)  is  an  entozoon  hitherto  only 
found  in  the  human  body,  and, 
althongh  of  recent  discoveiy, 
numerous  cases  of  its  occur- 
rence are  recorded.  This  mi- 
nute norm  is  found  in  immense 
numbers  imbedded  in  the  cel- 
lular intervals  between  the 
muscular  fibres,  and  in  some 
instances  all  the  voluntary 
muscles  seem  full  of  these 
creatures,  exhibiting,  when 
viewed  with  the  naked  eye, 
an  appearance  imitated  in  the 
annexed  figure  {fig.  54,  c].* 
On  examining  the  white  specks  attentively  under  the  microscope,  every 
one  of  them  is  seen  to  be  a  flask-shaped  vesicle,  apparently  .formed  of 
condensed  cellular  membrane,  in  which  the  minute  animal  is  lodged ; 
and  when  this  outer  covering  is  ruptured,  as  at  a,  the  worm  escapes.  A 
magnified  view  of  the  entozoon  is  given  at  b,  coiled  up  in  the  position 
in  which  it  is  seen  prior  to  the  destruction  of  the  sac  that  inclosed  it. 
The  body  seems  to  be  filled  with  granular  matter,  which  escapes  when 
the  worm  is  torn  asunder  (d) ;  but  whether  it  possesses  a  true  alimen- 
taiy  tube  is  not  as  yet  satisfactorily  determined. 

(365.)  The  Tania,  or  tape.worms,  are  among  the  most  interesting 
of  the  Sterelmintba,  whether  we  consider  the  great  size  to  which  tbey 
sometimes  attain,  or  the  singular  construction  of  their  compound 
bodies.  Several  apecies  of  these  worms  infest  the  human  body,  and 
many  other  forms  of  them  are  met  with  in  a  variety  of  animals.  They 
are  usually  found  in  the  intestinal  passages,  where,  being  amply  pro- 
vided with  nutritious  aliment,  they  frequently  grow  to  enormous  dimen- 
sions, being  not  nnnsually  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  some 
have  been  met  with  much  longer;  it  is  therefore  manifest  how  preju- 
dicial their  presence  must  prove  to  the  health  of  the  animals  in  which 

*  For  the  koovledgs  which  we  potwai  of  the  tumtamy  of  Trichina,  we  are  princi- 
pally indebted  to  the  retearchei  of  Profeuor  Owen  and  Dr.  Arthur  Farre  ;  though  it 
wu  lint  diKOTcred  by  Mr.  Hilton.    Vide  Zool.  Tmns.  toT.  i. 
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they  reside,  and  we  are  little  surprised  at  the  emaciation  aod  ireakness 
to  which  they  generally  give  rise. 

(360.)  The  Tieiiia  solium,  the  species  most  usually  met  with  in  the 
human  subject,  at  least  in  our  otcD  country,  is  that  selected  for  special 
description.  The  body  of  this  creature  cousists  of  a  great  number  of 
segments  united  together  iu  a  linear  series  {Jig.  55):  the  segments 
which  immediately  sue-  Fig.  55. 

ceed  to  the  head  (a)  are 
very  small,  and  so  fragile 
that  it  is  rarely  that  this 
part  of  the  auimal  is  ob- 
tained in  a  perfect  state ; 
they  gradually,  however, 
increase  in  size  towards 
the  middle  of  the  body 
(d).  The&rstjoiutof  the 
Tcenia,  generally  called 
the  head,  differs  mate- 
rially in  structure  from 
all  the  rest  This  seg- 
ment in  the  Tanta  to- 
Hum,  when  highly  mag- 
nified, is  found  to  be 
somewhat  of  a  square 
shape;  in  the  centre  is  { 
seen  a  pore  that  has  bsen 
considered  to  be  the 
mouth,  surrounded  with 

a  circle  of  minute  apices,  so  disposed  as  to  secure  its  retention  in  a 
position  favourable  for  imbibing  the  chyle  wherein  it  is  immersed. 
Around  this  apparatus  are  placed  four  suckers,  which  are  no  doubt  ad- 
ditional provisions  for  the  firm  attachment  of  the  head  of  the  norm. 
In  other  TeetiiEe  the  structure  of  the  first  segment  is  variously  modified  : 
thus  in  Tania  lata  the  central  pore  has  do  spines  in  its  vicimty ;  in  Both- 
ryoeepheUut  there  are  only  two  longitudinal  sucking  discs  ;  in  Florietpt 
these  are  replaced  by  four  proboscidifonn  prolongations,  covered  with 
sharp  recurved  spines,  which,  being  plunged  into  the  coats  of  the 
intestine,  form  effectoal  and  formidable  anchors  :  yet  the  intention  of 
all  these  modifications  is  the  same,  namely,  to  retain  the  head  in  a 
position  adapted  to  ensure  an  adequate  supply  of  nutritious  juices. 

(36T.)  The  alimentary  canal  seems  to  be  represented  by  a  double 
tube,  which  may  be  traced  through  the  whole  length  of  the  bod; 
irithout  any  other  perceptible  communication  with  the  exterior  than 
the  minute  pore  in  the  centre  of  the  head  :  at  the  commencement  of 
every  segment,  however,  there  is  a  cross-canal,  which  communicates 
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with  the  corresponding  canal  of  the  opposite  site  {Jig.  56,  a),  so  aa  to 
&ciUtate  ci  free  dietribution  of  the  nutrient  fluide.'  In  eome 
species  a  delicate  vascular  network  is  perceptible  in  the  parenchyma 
of  the  body,  which  maj  likewise  be  connected  with  the  nutritiTO 
functioD. 

(368.)  A  distinct  generative  system  is  found  in  every  segment  of 
these  remarkable  animals ;  and,  judging  from  the  number  of  eggs  pro- 
dnced  b;  each,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  ^^  5g 

reconcile  the  diaproportion  which 
exists  between  the  extreme  fer- 
tility of  the  TsnitB,  and  the  com- 
parative rareness  of  their  occur- 
rence. The  ovaria  in  which  the 
eggs  are  produced  are  of  great 
relative  size,  occnpjingthe  centre 
of  each  joint.  In  the  annexed 
figure  (Jig.  G6),  which  represents 
one  of  the  segments  of  the  Tania 
tolium  highly  magnified,  the  ovi- 
gerous  organ  (b)  is  seen  to  consist 
of  a  central  cavity,  from  the  cir- 
cumference of  which  radiate  a 
great  number  of  ctecal  tubes ; 
these  at  certain  seasons  are  filled 
with  granular  ova. 

The  reproductive  organs  in  the  mature  segment  or  proglvuit  of  a 
tape.worm,  each  of  which  may  be  considered  as  an  adult  animal, 
consist  of  a  male  and  of  a  female  apparatus ;  these  two  sets  of 
organs  being  completely  distinct  from  each  other. 

The  male  apparatus  consists  of  a  testis,  a  vas  deferens,  and  an 
intromittent  organ,  the  last  of  which  is  lodged  in  a  special  sac  or 
ponch. 

The  Testis  {Jig.  67,  a,  a,  b)  occupies  the  middle  of  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  body,  end  is  of  a  whitish  colour,  owing  to  the  sperma- 
tozoa conlained  in  its  interior.  It  is  composed  essentially  of  a  long 
cecal  tube,  folded  upon  iteelf  in  close  convolutions,  and  terminating 
in  the  vaa  deferens  (c),  which  reaches  to  the  base  of  the  intromittent 
organ. 

The  Penis  {Jig.  57,  rf),  called  also  by  authors  cirrns  and  lemniscus, 
is  very  variable  in  its  form  in  different  genera  ;  in  its  real  structure, 

*  PtotcMat  Tan  Benedca  deaie*  the  eiittcnce  of  tbe  ceDtral  apenon  or  month,  or 
that  the  tiro  Utenl  longitudinal  canal*  with  their  intenomnianiating  Iniaki  conatitntc 
■n  alimcntMy  ayitem  ;  an  the  eontnry,  he  regnrdi  theae  tabea  as  teceming  organt,  lh« 
•ecretion  of  which  ii  diicharged  from  the  tenniD:il  aegment  of  the  bodj  ihniugh  a 
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however,  it  is  merely  a  prolongation  of  the  vas  deferens,  just  aa  the 
latter  tube  let  a  continuation  of  the  testis. 

In  its  size  it  varies  considerably  ;  it  consists  of  two  muscular 
coats  invaginated  one  within  the  other,  and  unrolls  itself  like  the 
finger  of  a  glove,  until  it  ac-  pig,  57. 

quires  its  full  length.  The 
external  surface,  which  is  in- 
ternal when  in  a  state  of 
repose,  is  cohered  with  minute 
asperities  or  rough  points,  when 
fully  retracted  ip  is  lodged  in 
the  pouch  e. 

(369.)  The  female  generative 
system  consists  of  an  ovary 
which  produces  the  germ  (ger- 
migene),  of  an  organ  which 
secretes  the  vitelline  globules 
(vitellogSne).  of  ducts  from  these 
two  organs,  of  a  matrix,  a  copu- 
lative vesicle,  vagina,  and  vulva. 

(370.)  It  seems  to  have  been 
by  no  means  a  rash  supposition 
on  the  part  of  Siebold,  that  in 
some  Entozoa  there  might  exist 
a  double  set  of  glands  for  the 
production  of  the  ova,  one  ap- 
propriated to  the  formation  of 
the  germ,  the  other  to  the 
secretion  of  the  vitellus.  In 
the  Cestoid  forms,  according 
to  Van  Beneden,  the  proper 

ovary  or  germigene  {Jig.  57,  i)  Oagnaa  repreienting  ths  fiiUy -developed 
is  Situated  at  the  posterior  part  f'^ti"  'J"«"'  "f  *e  proglotti.  of  a  Ce.wid 
,  ,,       ,    J  '     .  L     .     EntoioonfaflerVMiBeiiedeii).— o,le«tu;t,com- 

of  the  body,  occupying  about  ™    ,  r  j-..  a  e\L.     j  ™„i. 

J'  "      fj     o  mencemenl  of  ditto  ;  0,  "M  aoferem  ;  d,  penu; 

one  third  or  one  quarter  of  its  ^  ^tc  of  the  penii;  /,  orifice  of  vopna;  j, 
width.  This  organ  is  double,  vagina;  h,  coptjatira  veiicte;  i,  germigenoua 
being  exactly  repeated  on  the  organ,  or  ovar;  (tepKiented  on  one  lido  aolf)  ; 
right  and  left  of  the  median  '■  ge™'^"'*;  «,  point  at  which  tho  viiellme 
line,  the  two  being  united  by  «'"''"'"  "|*f,  '5*  p^^uct ;  ^  v,telloge-,oa. 
"  •'     organ,  or  vrtello-doct ;  0, 0,  traniparent  Tencles, 

a  central  commissural  canal;*     d.^i^ped  at  a  veryoarly  period ;p,  oviduct t 
wheDempty,thepresenceofthis    ;,  matrix;  r,  longitudinal  canals;  (,the  ikin  ; 
organ  is  discoverable  with  dif-    ',  cuianeoDi  gUnda. 
ficulty,  on  account  of  its  extreme  delicacy.    Its  appearance  varies  much  ; 


■  It  ia  repreiented  in  tho  figUK  upon  one  aide  onlj,  to 
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sometiiiieB  it  ie  a  bag  surroanded  with  slight  depreBsione  iu  cuU-de- 
Me,  sometimes  the  nbole  viscus  is  divided  into  lobes,  and  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  ordinaij  gland,  whilst  occasionally  it  ia  entirely  made 
ap  of  long  cecal  tubes  united  together,  and  opening  at  the  same 
point. 

On  the  sides  of  the  body,  extending  nearly  Its  whole  length,  are 
two  slender  and  slightly  fleiuons  tubes  (Jig.  67,  n,  n),  whose  presence 
it  is  difBcult  to  detect  when  in  an  empty  condition,  but  which  generally 
contain  in  their  interior  Titelline  globules  closely  aggregated  together, 
which  by  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  tube,  aided  by  ciliary 
action,  are  forced  onward  from  before  to  behind.  The  two  vitellc^e- 
Qous  tubes  ultimately  unite  to  form  a  common  canal  (n),  situated  near 
the  median  line,  through  which  the  vitelline  globules  enter  the 
germiduct  at  the  point  marked  m.  On  passing  the  opening  of  this 
canal,  the  germ  becomes  suddenly  invested  with  a  layer  of  vitelline 
globules,  and,  being  thus  transformed  into  an  ovum,  is  carried  onwards 
through  the  flexuous  canal,  or  proper  oviduct  (p),  iDto  the  matrix  (g), 
becoming  invested  in  its  passt^e  through  the  oviduct  with  an  outer 
covering  that  represents  the  egg-ahell. 

The  vtatrix  (q)  thus  receiving  a  continual  supply  of  ova,  becomes 
gradually  distended,  until  it  occupies  almost  all  the  interior  of  the 
body,  and  branches  out  in  different  directions  into  ciecal  pouches  at 
points  where  the  least  resistance  is  offered,  until  finally  the  skin 
of  the  pn^Iottis  becoming  as  tightly  distended  as  the  matrix, 
both  become  ruptured,  and  the  ova  escape  in  this  artificial  manner. 
The  vagina  (^fig.  Ci7,  g,  g)  is  a  lai^  canal,  having,  like  all  the  oi^ans 
belonging  to  this  apparatus,  distinct  parietes.  It  commences  ex- 
ternally (/)  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  male  organ,  penetrates 
to  the  centre  of  the  body,  and,  bending  at  an  angle,  makes  its  way 
backwards  to  the  space  that  separates  the  two  ovaria  (germigenous 
organs  i).  Its  length  is  invariably  in  correspondence  with  that  of  the 
penis  of  the  male  apparatus.  At  the  extremity  of  the  vagina  is 
situated  the  "  copulative  lae"  (h),  a  small  vesicle  with  very  delicate 
parietes,  the  contents  of  which  abound  in  spennatozoa. 

Such  being  the  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  different  parte  of 
this  somewhat  complex  apparatus,  it  now  remains  to  take  a  brief 
survey  of  their  physiological  import  in  the  performance  of  the  genera- 
tive function.  In  the  living  Entozoa  it  ia  sometimeB  not  difficult  to 
see  the  germigenous  and  the  vitellogenous  organs  opening  into  a  com- 
mon canal,  and  each  of  them  pouring  their  product  into  its  cavity ; 
and  if  a  specimen  is  selected  in  which  the  parts  are  in  full  activity, 
and  the  compression  used  be  such  as  to  render  the  organs  transparent 
without  putting  a  stop  to  their  action,  the  genua  may  be  seen  to 
arrive,  one  by  one  at  regular  intervals,  before  the  opening  of  the 
vitellogenooB  organ,  which,  contracting   forcibly,  expels   a   certain 
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quantity  of  the  vitelline  substance  in  which  the  germ  becomes  en- 
veloped, having  previously,  on  passing  the  orifice  of  the  copulative 
sao,  become  impi^nated  by  contact  vrith  the  spermatozoa  therein 
contained.  As  the  vivified  ovum  advances  onwards  it  receives  its 
outward  envelope,  arrives  in  the  matrix,  and  is  there  retained  until 
birth  is  accomplished  by  the  destinction  of  the  animal. 

A  question  has  often  arisen  in  relation  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
act  of  copulation  is  effected  in  animals  presenting  this  remarkable 
hermaphrodite  condition  of  the  generative  ayatem,  a  qnestion  to  nhich 
Professor  Van  Beneden  has  been  able  to  give  a  satisfactoiy  solu- 
tion. In  a  specimen  of  Phi/llobothnHm  luca  he  had  ocular  demon- 
stration that  the  individual  was  self-fecundadng.  Its  penis  became 
unrolled,  and  passed  immediately  throagh  the  vulva  into  the  vagina, 
into  which  it  was  deeply  inserted.  Active  peristaltic  movements  of 
the  vaginal  tube  were  very  manifest,  and  spermatozoa  ivere  seen 
abnndantly  in  its  interior.  These  being  subsequently  conveyed  by 
peristaltic  action  into  the  copulatory  pouch.  The  penis,  after  some 
considerable  time,  is  withdrawn,  returns  into  its  pouch,  and  all  the 
organs  assume  their  previous  condition. 

(371.)  In  studjing  the  progressive  development  of  the  egg,  in  the 
Tisniffi  and  other  Cestoid  worms,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remember  that 
ail  the  ova  contained  in  the  samesegmentareof  the  same  age,  and  that 
the  age  of  the  segments  increases  progressively,  from  the  head  to  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  elongated  body,  to  enable  (he  observer  to 
select  ova  in  any  stage  of  their  development  in  order  to  submit  them 
to  examination  under  the  microscope. 

(37S.)  In  their  general  structure,  the  e^  of  the  Tfenioid  Entozoa 
are  similar  to  diose  of  the  other  classes  of  Invertebrate  animals,  and 
the  segmentation  and  breaking-np  of  the  yolk  proceeds  exactly  in  the 
same  manner. 

(373.)  On  arriving  at  maturity,  however,  a  seriee  of  phenomena  of 
the  highest  possible  interest  begin  to  develope  themselves,  which  we 
will  proceed  to  describe  with  as  much  conciseness  as  the  subject  will 
allow.*  The  worm,  when  it  emerges  from  the  egg,  instead  of  being 
composed  of  a  series  of  segments,  consists  simply  of  the  first  segment, 
or  head  as  it  is  called  of  the  compound  worm,  variously  armed  vnth 
hooks,  suckers,  or  bothrii,  according  to  the  genus,  to  which  is  appended 
a  short  caudal  extremity,  wherein  but  slight  traces  of  any  internal  oi^n 
is  apparent  In  this  condition  it  has  received  the  name  of  Seol«x,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  root  from  nhich  all  the  rest  of  the  animal 
is  developed,  much  in  the  some  way  as  the  Strobila  of  the  Acalephaa 
are  segmented  off  from  their  hydra-like  parent  (§  394).  In  this  condi- 
tion the  "  Scolex  "  exists  for  some  time,  and  in  some  instances,  as,  for 
*  Vida  Ttacherchea  rai  let  Ten  Ceitoidea,  par  P.  J.  Van  Btncdcn,  Nohtmui  iitm 
ie  de  Bruiellei,  fgr  1850. 
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example,  in  the  Tetrarynehi,  clothes  itself  Id  &  kind  of  sheath  formed 
by  a  mucouB  exudation  derived  from  the  surface  of  its  body. 

(374.)  We  have  already  pointed  out  the  Bimilarity  of  etnicture  that 
exists  between  the  armature  of  the  "  head  "  of  the  Cysticercus  (Jiff.  68) 
and  that  of  the  Tienia  {Jiff.  55),  but  the  reader,  from  a  comparison  of 
the  two  figures,  would  scarcely  he  prepared  to  expect  that  the  one  waa 
the  Scolex  of  the  other.     Siebold  had,  indeed,  satisfied  himself  that 
the  arrangement  of  the  homy  circlet  of  Cyiticereut  faiewlarii,  found  in 
the  liver  of  the  mouse,  entirely  corresponded  with    that  of  Tania 
crasticolii,  that  inhabits  the  intestines  of  the  cat ;  but  it  was  reserved  to 
Van  Beneden  to  prove  how  the  two  might  be  identical  vrith  each  other. 
From  him  we  learn,  that  if  young  Tcenias  and  Cysticerci  be  carefully 
examined,  and  compared  with  other  forms,  it  is  satisfactorily  seen  that 
the  Cysticercus  is  merely  the   Scolex,  from  which  a  Tfenia  may  be 
developed,  and  that  its  vesicular  porljon  corresponds  exactly  vrith  the 
similar  vesicles  of  some  Tetrarynchi  in  a  like  state  of  development.     A 
Tenia,  says  Van  Beneden,  might  probably  very  well  acquire  its  com- 
plete development,  without  assuming  the  vesicular  form,  as  is  proved 
by  the  paradoxical  Tcenis,  but  for  that  it  would  be  necessaiy  that  the 
germ  should  he  deposited  in  an  intestinal  tube.     The  same  is  the  case 
with  the  Tetrarynchi :   here  also  the  body  becomes  quite  out  of  propor- 
tion with  the  size  of  the  head,  whilst  j,^ 
the  germ  remains  amongst  the  peritoneal 
folds  of  the  fishes  in  which  they   are 
found,  just  as  the  Cysticerci  do  whilst 
imbedded  in  the  peritoneum,  or  amongst 
the  muscles.      The  icolex,  when  fully 
formed,  has  its  own  individual  develop- 
ment arrested  at  this  point,  but  it  now 
begins  to  give  off  buds,  of  which  the 
body  (^Strobile)  of  the  Entozoon  is  com- 
poeed. 

(376.)  The  Scolex,  therefore,  in  thie 
sti^e    of  development  is    synonymous  . 

with  "the  head."  or,  as    it   might   as  j 

well  be  called,  the  "  root "  of  the  vrorm, 
and  as  long  as  this  root,  head,  or  Scolex 
remains  unexpelled  from  the  body,  it 
vill  continue  to  give  origin  to  fresh 
segments  or  joints,  ad  libitum.  / 

(376.)  G  radoally  the  tail  of  the  Scolex,     / 
or  the  body  of  the  worm,  is  developed,     ^ 
and  as  soon  as  this  has  attained  a  certain 
length,    transverse  marhmgs   begin   to  j 

make    their  appearance,  segments   are 
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formed,  Mpar&ted  from  each  other  by  alight  indentations,  and  the  in- 
ternal organs,  appropriate  to  each  Begment,  are  progresaively  evolved. 
When  the  segmenta  have  attained  to  maturity,  or,  in  other  words,  ^hen 
the  gemma  has  grown  into  an  adult  worm  {ProglottU  of  Van  Beneden). 
the  indentation,  eeparating  each  from  the  one  preceding  it,  increases 
in  depth  until,  being  reduced  to  a  mere  pedicle,  the  segments  are  buc- 
cessively  thrown  off  as  so  many  distinct  animals.  From  the  above 
account,  it  is  therefore  evident  that  the  last,  or  caudal  aegment,  is 
always  the  oldest,  the  newly-formed  segments  continually  pushing  the 
others  from  before,  backwards. 

(377.)  Most  frequently  the  mature  segment,  or  Proglottit,  is  de- 
tached, as  stated  above,  and  becomes  an  independent  worm ;  neverthe- 
less, this,  probably,  does  not  invariably  happen,  some  apparently 
remaining  permanently  connected  together,  and  laying  their  eggs 
without  having  enjoyed  a  separate  existence,  as  is  the  case  in  various 
forma  of  Ascidiaus  and  Polyps. 

(378.)  While  the  segments  of  the  Strobile  remain  conjoined,  they 
seem  to  enjoy  a  complete  community  of  life  and  of  movement.  Some 
species  especially  may  be  observed  to  become  suddenly  dilated  in  one 
region  and  contracted  in  another;  these  alternate  movements,  passing 
along  the  entire  length  of  the  animal,  giving  precisely  the  same  ap- 
pearance as  is  witnessed  in  many  Annelidans  when  they  make  violent 
efforts  for  progression — a  circumstance  which  will  readily  explain  how 
TteniiB  are  frequently  met  with  having  their  bodies  tied  in  complicated 
knots, — a  very  puzzling  phenomenon  to  the  older  Helminthologista. 

(379.)  The  Proglottis,  on  becoming  detached  from  the  general  com- 
mnnity,  is  provided  with  all  its  organs,  nevertheless  its  development 
becomes  still  further  advanced  ;  it  even  completely  changes  its  shape ; 
the  angles  of  the  s^ment  become  effaced,  the  whole  body  rounded, 
and  its  movements,  moreover,  more  extensive ;  nay,  as  Van  Beneden 
assures  u8,  not  only  does  the  Proglottis  continue  to  grow,  but  some- 
times it  becomes  as  large  aa  the  entire  Strobile — a  circumatance  which 
frequently  causes  a  Cestoid  at  this  age  to  be  mistaken  for  a  Trematode 
Entozoon. 

(390.)  Many  thouaanda  of  egga  muat  be  produced  from  auch  multi- 
plied aources  of  reproduction ;  and  yet  how  are  they  preserved  and 
replaced  in  circnmstances  favourable  to  their  development?  For- 
tunately it  is  rare  to  meet  with  moro  than  one  of  these  creaturos  at 
the  same  time,  taking  up  a  residence  in  the  same  individual ;  and,  in 
fact,  the  species  which  has  specially  been  the  subject  of  our  descrip- 
tion is  often  called,  par  eirteUenee,  "the  solitary  worm,"  from  this 
circumstance.  Yet  what  becomes  of  the  reproductive  germs  furnished 
in  such  abundance  ?  Do  they,  as  was  the  opinion  of  Linnnus,  live  in 
a  humbler  form  in  atagnaut  waters  and  marshes,  until  they  are  casually 
introduced  into  the  body  of  some  animal,  whero,  being  supplied  pn>- 
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fusely  with  food  and  placed  in  a.  higher  temperature,  the;  attain  to  an 
exuberant  developmeiit  ?  Or  are  the  germs  thus  numerous  in  pro- 
portion to  the  little  likelihood  of  even  a  few  of  them  finding  admission 
to  a  proper  nidus?  To  these  questions  ne  can  only  reply  by  con- 
jectures 1  and,  interesting  as  the  subject  is,  few  are  more  entirely 
involved  in  mystery. 

(381.)  In  some  TeeniEe,  as  for  example  in  T.  tarrata,  which  is  found 
in  the  intestines  of  dogs,  M.  Dujardin  has  pointed  out,  that  the  enve- 
lope of  the  ova.  instead  of  being,  as  Rudolphi  supposed,  more  delicate 
and  frail  in  their  eubatance  than  the  Entozoa  themselves,  are  defended 
hy  envelopes  so  strong,  that,  thus  protected,  they  may  be  dispersed  in 
prodigious  numbers  in  various  situations,  and  escape  destruction  until 
conveyed  into  a  nidus  proper  for  their  development. 

(383.)  To  form  some  idea  of  the  number  of  ova  furnished  by  a 
single  Ttenia  of  this  species,  it  must  be  considered  that  it  is  furnished 
successively  with  at  least  tiro  hundred  segments,  which,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, will  produce  for  each  Ttenia  twenty-five  millions  of  eggs.  The 
mature  segments  are  found  loose  in  the  iuteatine  of  the  dog,  and  are 
able  to  move  about  with  considerable  quickness,  creeping  sometimes  at 
the  rate  of  three  inches  in  a  minute,  by  the  contractions  of  which  tbey 
are  capable.  If  one  of  these  be  placed  In  a  flask,  or  under  a  moist 
glass  bell,  they  will  soon  begin  to  crawl  about  upon  its  sur^e,  leav- 
ing a  sort  of  milky  track  wherever  they  pass,  in  which,  by  the  aid  of  a 
lens,  innumerable  eggs  may  be  detected.  Under  these  circumstances, 
they  will  exist  for  several  days,  until  they  are  entirely  emptied  of 
their  ova,  and  reduced  to  half  their  original  bulk,  when,  their  destiny 
being  accomplished,  they  perish.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  doubted, 
that  when  expelled  naturally  from  the  intestines  of  the  animal  in 
which  they  live,  tbey  are  able  to  deposit  their  ova  in  a  similar 
manner. 

(383.)  Many  interesting  facts  relative  to  the  development  of  the  In- 
testinal worms  have  been  recently  brought  to  light,  and  promise  to 
lead  to  still  more  important  discoveries.  In  1840,  M.  Miescher  an- 
nounced to  a  meeting  of  naturalists  at  Bale,  the  discovery  that  several 
genera  of  Entozoa' undeigo  most  extraordinary  metamorphoses,  whereby 
their  form  and  character  are  completely  changed.  A  Filaria,  met 
with  in  a  fish,  became  changed  into  a  flat,  oval,  leaf-like  worm,  in  fact, 
a  Planaria.  From  the  interior  of  the  Planaria  there  subsequently 
issued  a  Te^art/nchiu,  armed  with  four  long  proboscidee ;  and  lastly, 
that  the  last- mentioned  form  probably  gave  birth  to  a  Bothryoce- 

(384.)  Carrying  out  these  observations.  M.  Van  Beneden*  has  not 
only  confirmed  the  doctrine,  but  added  very  materially  to  our  know- 

*  Ann.  del  Sc.  NsL,  tbird  Kiiet,  tome  x.  p.  16. 
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ledge  on  this  subject,  by  ascertniiiing  that  the  Tetrarynchus  nndergoeB 
no  fewer  than  four  distinct  phases  of  development. 

(385.)  In  the  first  phaais  of  its  existence,  the  worm  Is  more  or  less 
vesicular  in  structure,  being  armed  with  four  suckers,  and  a  sort  of 
proboscis  in  the  centre.  It  is  possessed  of  extraordinary  contractility, 
and  in  different  species  there  are  spots  of  black  pigment,  representing 
eyes.  In  this  condition,  these  norms  have  received  from  Helmintholo- 
giats  the  name  of  Seolex  {SeoUx  polymorphs ;  ScoUx  Acalephanm), 
Sars,  Tetrastoma  Playfairii,  Forbes  and  Goodsir,  DUkyridiutn  La~ 
cepUB,  &c.     These  are  more  especially  found  in  the  pyloric  cieca. 

(386.)  The  second  phaais  is,  perhaps,  the  most  curious.  In  the  in- 
terior of  the  Seolex  there  is  formed  a  Tetrarynchus,  by  a  process  of 
gemmiparous  reproduction,  and  from  the  surface  of  the  latter  a  kind 
of  viscid  secretion  exudes,  which  becomes  solid,  and  forms  a  kind  of 
sheath  made  up  of  concentric  layers. 

(887.)  In  this  state  of  development  there  is  found  a  sheath  formed 
of  several  layers,  in  the  interior  of  which  is  a  trematode  worm  [Am- 
pkistoma  Bapaloidei,  Ch.  Le  Blond),  and  in  the  interior  of  the  latter 
may  be  perceived  a  Tetrarynchus,  which  moves  about  vivaciously  as 
soon  as  its  prison  is  opened.  This  Tetrarynchus  has  been  regarded 
by  naturalists  ea  a  parasite,  inhabiting  the  trematode  worm ;  M,  Van 
Beneden  believes  it  to  be  a  movable  gemma  (Boui^eon  mobile). 

(388.)  It  is  constantly,  if  not  alvfays,  found  in  cysts,  formed  at  the 
expense  of  the  peritoneum,  in  a  great  number  of  sea-fish,  cod,  trigla, 
conger,  Sas.  In  the  third  state  of  its  existence,  the  Tetrarynchus  is 
free,  but  in  all  respects  resembling  that  which  was  inclosed  in  the  tre- 
matoda  worm ;  in  a  short  time,  however,  transverse  lines  become  deve- 
loped upon  the  posterior  part  of  its  body  ;  segments  are  formed,  and 
it  becomes  tanioid.  In  this  condition,  it  has  been  named  Boihryoce- 
pkaiia,  or  more  recently  lihyncobothriug.  It  is  found  in  the  intesti- 
nal canal  of  the  skate,  among  the  first  turns  of  the  spiral  valve. 

(389.)  In  the  fourth  and  last  phase  of  its  growth,  it  presents  a  more 
simple  structure;  the  perfect  animal  performing  the  part  of  a  tube, 
destined  to  disseminate  ova.  In  this  condition,  it  is  nothing  more 
than  the  last  segment  of  the  tienioid  form,  detached ;  and  has  been 
named  by  M.  Dujardin,  Proglottis.  In  this  condition  it  is  found  in 
the  intestine  of  the  skate,  in  company  with  the  Bothryocephali ;  this 
is  the  complete  or  adult  animal,  provided  with  complete  male  and  fe- 
male  sexual  organs. 

(390.)  The  adult  entozoon,  the  Proglottis  loaded  with  eggs,  is  eva- 
cuated, together  with  the  feces  of  the  skate,  and  with  its  ova  serves  as 
food  to  fishes  of  small  dimensions.  The  ova  are  developed  either  in 
the  intestines,  or  the  intestinal  cssca  of  the  devourer,  and  if  the  fish 
which  contains  them  happens  to  be  swallowed  by  another  fish,  the  de- 
velopment still  proceeds  in  Ut  alimentary  canal,  or  the  cseca  thereunto 
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appended.  Wlien  arrived  at  the  condition  of  a  complete  SeoUa^  after 
baving,  perhaps,  passed  Ihrongh  the  Btomachs  of  several  fishes  that 
have  successively  devoured  each  other,  it  perforates  the  intestinal  walls, 
and  lodges  itself  in  the  peritoneum,  in  which  situation  it  forms  its 
sheath,  and  produces  in  its  interior  the  "  movable  gemma,"  from  nhich 
is  produced  a  Tttrarynchui.  The  fishes,  containing  the  latter  form,  are 
sirallowed  in  turn  by  the  voracious  rays  and  sharks,  and  their  flesh 
having  been  dissolved  in  the  stomachs  of  their  devourers,  the  Tetro- 
lyncbus  becomes  free,  and  continaes  its  growth  in  the  iotestines  until 
the  last  forms  (Pro^Ioltu)  are  complete,  which  alone  are  fumiahed  with 
a  sexual  apparatus.  Thus,  from  the  production  of  the  egg  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  mature  animal,  these  parasites  are  continually  passing 
into  the  alimentary  canals  of  new  fishes ;  and  it  is  only  under  such 
circumstances  that  they  seem  to  attain  their  full  development. 

(301.)  In  the  Fluke,  DUtoma  (Faaciola,  Linn.)  h^paticum,  ne  have 
an  entozoon  of  more  complex  and  perfect  structure ;  one  of  those 
forms,  continually  met  with,  which  make  the  transition  from  one  class 
of  animals  to  another  so  insensible,  that  the  naturalist  hesitates  with 
wbioh  to  associate  it.  In  the  Diatoma,  in  fact,  notwithstanding  its 
intimate  relationship  with  the  Tenioid  Sterelmintha,  the  first  mdi- 
ments  of  nervous  filaments  are  apparent,  and  we  find  its  whole  oi;gani- 
satlon  approximating  the  nematoueurose  type  rather  than  striotlj 
exhibiting  the  simple  structure  common  to  the  Acrita. 

(993.)  The  Dutotna  is  commonly  found  in  the  liver  and  biliary  ducts 
of  sheep,  and  other  ruminants,  deriving  nourishment  from  the  fluids  in 
which  it  is  immersed.  The  body  of  the  creature,  which  is  not  quite 
an  inch  in  length,  is  flattened,  and  resembles  in  some  degree  a  minute 
sole  or  flat-fish.  At  its  anterior  extremity  is  a  circular  sucker  or  disc 
of  attachment,  by  which  it  iastens  itself  to  the  walls  of  the  cavity  in 
which  it  dwells,  as  well  as  by  means  of  a  second  sucker  of  similar 
form,  placed  upon  the  ventral  surface  of  the  body.  In  the  annexed 
diagram  (Jig.  CO)  the  posterior  sucker  has  been  removed  in  order  more 
distinctly  to  exhibit  the  internal  structure  of  the  animal.  The  name 
which  this  entozoon  bears  seems  to  have  been  given  to  it  from  a  sup- 
position that  it  possessed  two  mouths,  one  in  each  sucker ;  whereas  the 
anterior  or  terminal  disc  (a)  only  is  perforated,  the  other  being  merely 
an  instrument  of  adhesion.  The  alimentary  canal  (i)  takes  its  origin 
from  the  mouth  as  a  single  tube,  but  soon  divides  into  two  large 
branches,  from  which  ramifications  arise  that  are  dispersed  through 
the  body,  each  terminating  in  a  blind  clavate  extremity.  These  tubes, 
from  being  generally  filled  with  dark  bilious  matter,  are  readily  traced, 
even  without  preparation!  or  they  may  be  injected  with  mercury  intro- 
duced through  the  mouth. 

(398.)  Through  the  walla  of  the  ventral  surface  of  the  body  two 
nervous  filaments  {e)  are  discoverable,  crossing  over  the  root  of  the 
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anterior  aucker  or  acetabulum,   and.    gradually   diverging,   maj   be 
obaerted  to  run  in  a  eerpentine  course  towards  the  caudal  extremity, 


Fig.  59. 


where  they  are  lost:  it  would  even 
seem  that  on  either  side  of  the  oesopha- 
gus there  is  a  very  slight  ganglion,  from 
which  other  nervous  filamenta  arise  to 
supply  the  suckers,  and  the  anterior 
part  of  the  body. 

(394.)  The  organs  of  generation  in 
the  Fluke  are  very  voluminous,  occupy- 
ing with  tlie  ramifications  of  the  ali- 
mentary tubes  the  whole  of  the  interior 
of  the  animal;  in  the  diagram  they  are 
not  represented  on  the  right  side,  in 
order  that  the  distribution  of  the  intes- 
tine may  be  better  seen;  and  on  the 
\6{t  side  the  alimentary  vessels  are 
omitted,  to  allow  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  sexual  system  to  be  more 
clearly  intelligible, 

(365.)  These  animals  would  seem  to   , 
be  completely  hermaphrodite,  not  only 
possessing  distinct  ovigeroua  and  e 
ntferous  canals,  which  open  separately  at 
the  surface  of  the  body,  hut  even  pro- 
vided witli  external  organs  of  impreg-      _ 

nation,   so   that  most  probably  the  co-    lutions  of  t 

operation  of  two  individuals  is  requisite    m,  capsule  of  the  penie ;  ■,  inire- 

for  mutual  fecundity.  miiteiii  orgao. 

(886.)  To  commence  with  the  female  generative  system,  we  find  the 
ovaria  (ft)  occupying  the  whole  circumference  of  the  body.  When 
distended  with  ova,  the  ovigerous  organ  is  of  a  yellow  colour ;  and, 
when  attentively  examined  under  the  microscope,  is  seen  to  be  made 
up  of  delicate  branches  of  vesicles  united  by  minute  filaments,  so  as  to 
have  a  racemose  appearance.  From  these  clusters  of  ova  arise  the 
oviferous  canals,  which  uniting  on  each  side  of  the  body  into  two 
principal  trunks,  discbarge  their  contents  into  the  large  oviducts  i^)- 
The  oviducts  terminate  in  a  capacious  receptacle  (e),  usually  called  the 
uterus;  and  from  this  a  slender  and  convoluted  tube  leads  to  the  ex- 
ternal orifice,  into  which  a  hair  {d)  has  been  inserted.  On  each  side 
of  the  uterus  we  find  a  large  ramified  organ,  made  up  of  cncal  tubes 
(/),  which  opens  into  the  uterine  cavity,  and  no  doubt  furnishes  some 
accessory  secretion  needful  for  the  completion  of  the  ova. 

(397.)  The  male  apparatus  occupies  the  centre  of  the  body.  The 
testes  (ft),  in  which  the  spermatic  fluid  is  secreted,  consist  of  convoluted 


Anatom;  of  Diidma, — a,  anle- 

rior  NickeT  uid  onl  oriRce  ;  b,  ali- 

nenUry  canal ;  c,  aenoai  syBleni ; 

d,  eitemal  opcniiig  of  female  gene- 

itt  appantui ;  a,  uterine  recep- 

le  ;  /,    acOBStory   appendage   la 

lo  ;   S,  oviduct  ;    A,    ovary  i    i, 

n  canal,  receiving  k,  conro- 
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vessels  of  small  cftlibre,  arranged  in  dose  cicctilar  folds,  and  so  inex- 
tricably involTed,  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  their  arrange- 
ment ;  bat  towards  the  middle  of  the  meeian  line  they  become  more 
parallel,  and  terminate  in  two  lai^er  trunks  (t),  (one  of  which  has  been 
removed  in  the  figure,)  which  are  inclosed  and  hidden  in  the  seminal 
vessels.  These  great  canals,  which  run  side  by  side  in  a  longitudinal 
direction,  become  gradually  much  attenuated  (l),  and  termitiate  in  the 
root  or  capsole  of  the  penis  (m).  The  external  male  organ  (n)  is 
placed  a  little  anterior  to  the  orifice  which  leads  to  the  female  parts ; 
it  is  a  short  spiral  filament,  distinctly  traversed  by  a  canal,  and  per- 
forate at  the  extremity,  so  aa  indubitably  to  perform  the  office  of  an 
instrument  of  intromission. 

(398.)  Among  the  most  interesting  discoveries  of  modern  times  is 
the  establishment  of  the  long-suapected  fact  that  the  Trematode  En- 
tozoa  undergo  certain  metamorphoees  dnring  their  development,  and 
those  of  a  most  extraordinaiy  and  unheard-of  character,  exhibiting 
remarkable  examples  of  the  phenomenon  of  alternate  generation.  It 
is  to  the  Danish  naturalist,  Steenstrap,*  that  science  is  indebted  for 
the  following  account  of  his  researches. 

(399.)  Although  the  best  known  species  of  the  namerous  &imly  of 
the  Trematoda  ia  the  Fluke,  or  liver-vioTm,  of  which  the  anatomical 
details  are  given  above,  similar  forms  are  met  with  in  almost  all 
animats  of  the  four  h^ber  classes ;  aud  among  the  lower,  the  Mollusca 
are  equally  infested  by  them- 

(400.)  It  might  almost  be  said,  that  in  these  classes  every  species  is 
infested  by  its  own  fiuke;  in  various  animals,  moreover,  several  diffe- 
rent species  of  these  parasites  have  been  found,  which  inhabit  either 
all  the  o^ns  of  the  body  indiscriminately,  or  are  exclusively  confined 
to  one  [liver,  kidney,  bladder],  or  to  a  definite  part  of  an  organ. 
Several  of  these  Trematoda,  as  will  be  evident  her«ifter,  when  young, 
are  not  connected  with  any  organ,  but  enjoy  the  power  of  free  locomotion 
in  water,  externally  to  the  animal  which,  in  their  future  state  as  Ento- 
zoa,  they  infest.  In  their  free  condition  they  ore  provided  with  a 
locomotive  apparatus,  usually  a  tail  of  moderate  length,  by  the  waving 
movement  of  which  the  creature  propels  itself  through  the  water, 
like  a  tadpole,  to  which,  in  its  external  form,  it  is  not  dissimilar, 
though  almost  of  microscopic  dimensions.  In  this  larval  slate  the 
Trematode  worms  have  long  been  known  to  naturalists,  under  the 
generic  name  of  Cercaria;  but  although  it  was  well  established  that 
this  form  was  not  a  permanent  one,  it  was  not  until  the  researches  of 
Nitzsch,  Siebold,  and  Steenstrup  revealed  the  true  nature  of  the 
changes  through  which  they  pass,  that  we  arrived  at  any  satisfactory 
knowledge  of  their  remarkable  history. 

"  Ueber  den  OeneratioDVwecliHll  in  den  Niedern  ThwridUNn,  tmniUled  bj  Mr. 
Hentrey  in  tht  poblkatioa*  of  the  Ray  Societ;,  1842. 
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(401.)  A  Cerearia,  supposed  by  Steenstrap  to  be  the  Cercaria  echi- 

nati  of  Sieboli]  {Jig.  60,  i),  is  found  by  thousands  in  the  water  wherein 

specimens  of  tbe  larae 

/   ,        .  .,       a.  Fig.  60. 

fresh-water  snails,  Pla- 

nwbU  cornea  and  Lirn-  ,  /~\ 

niEiu  Uagnalia,\ia.'^e  been 
kept.  Tbe  body  of  this 
species  of  Cercaria  is 
usually  of  a  more  or  leas 
elongated  oval  form, 
which,  however,  it  is 
constantly  changing,  ss- 
Buming,  during  its  move- 
ments, every  outline, 
from  the  circular  figrire, 
which  it  has  in  tbe  fully 
contracted  state,  to  the 

linear  form,  that  it  pre-  '■  CerenriftechinalaPof  Siebold,     2.  Di noma  pupa, 

sents  when  its  body  is  ■>' Ce«ari"in  thepap.  iiaieafterit  hMcwtoff  itrnail 
fullyeitended;  itisfur-    "^-1  ii,do„di«lfm  .  mucoid  o^.    ^■'^\'ff 

.  ,     ,  .  ,      proeeMmii  (mm  (be  papa  ■  bae  Diitama,  vlacb  ha* 

mshed.  moreover,    with    j^„,^„^  f„  ,  ^„„  di.t«i«  into  the  body  of  ihe 

a  triai^lar  head,  at  tbe  i^il,  i.  A  "nupw"  conlaLning  fally-deTeloped 
apex  of  which  is  situated  CercariB ;  c,  thn  itomHcii.  S.  A  "parcnfmirw  "  filled 
the  oral  orifice,  sur-  "''I*  pMlisUr- developed  "nariei;"  v,  the  itoDiBcIi. 
rounded  with  an  appa-    (Afi«  Sieen.trnp.) 

ratUB  of  spinous  teeth,  and  a  ventral  sucker  is  visible,  situated  upon 
the  inferior  surface  of  its  body,  while  internally,  traces  of  viscera  are 
discernible,  aa  represented  in  the  figure,  the  nature  of  which  is  not 
clearly  made  out. 

(402.)  The  swimming  movement  of  these  Cercarife  is  very  character- 
istic ;  in  performing  it  the  animal  curves  its  body  to'getber  into  a 
hall,  by  which  the  head  ia  brought  near  to  the  caudal  extremity)  and  at 
the  same  time  the  elongated  tail  strikes  out  right  and  left  into  various 
segmoid  flexures.  In  this  way  they  may  be  seen  swarming  about  tbe 
water-snails  in  great  numbers.  After  swimming  about  the  snails  for 
some  time,  they  affix  themselves,  by  means  of  their  suckers,  to  tbe 
slimy  integument  of  those  animals,  and  all  their  movements  upon  it 
are  readily  perceived  with  a  good  glass.  On  examining,  vith  a  suf- 
ficient magnifying  power,  a  portion  of  the  skin  of  the  snail,  with  several 
of  the  Cercariie  adhering  to  it,  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  efforts  of 
these  creatures  are  directed  to  the  inserting  of  themselves  deeper  into 
the  mucous  integument,  and  to  the  getting  rid  of  the  tail,  whicfa  is  no 
longer  of  any  use  to  them  as  an  oi^an  of  locomotion ;  in  this,  after 
violent  efforts,  the  Cercaria  at  length  succeeds,  and  the  now  tailless 
animal  assumes  so  completely  the  appearance  of  a  Distoma  or  Fluke, 
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that  it  could  not  fail  of  being  rect^nised  as  belonging  to  that  genus, 
in  case  it  were  met  with  in  this  condition  in  the  viscera  of  other  ani- 
mals. However,  it  undergoes  a  further  remarkable  traneformatjou 
before  it  becomes  a  true  Entozoon,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
word. 

(403.)  In  variouB  Cercariffi,  a  copious  mucous  secretion  is  observable 
on  the  surface  of  the  body,  even  before  the  loss  of  the  tful,  end  this 
secretion  apparent!;  increases  during  the  efforts  of  the  animal  to  cast 
off  this  appendage.  As  soon  aa  the  tail  has  been  got  rid  of,  the  Cer- 
caria  begins,  bj  extending  and  contracting  its  body,  to  turn  itself 
round  and  ronnd  in  the  same  spot.  By  this  sort  of  movement  it 
makes  for  itself  a  circular  cavitj  within  the  mucus,  which  gradually 
hardens,  and  forms  a  tough  nearly  transparent  case  around  It,  This  is 
the  noted  jtupo-state  of  the  Cercaris,  observed  first  b;  Nitzsch.*  and 
afterwards  bj  Siebold.  The  tailless  Cercoriee  remain  concealed  under 
their  transparent  case,  nhich  is  arched  over  them  like  a  small  closely- 
shut  watch-glass  {Jig.  60,  a).  In  this  condition  they  remain  some 
months  in  a  quiescent  and  inactive  state,  when  they  present  themselves 
with  all  the  characters  of  real  Flukts  {fig.  60,  s),  and  may  be  found 
under  this  form  lodged  in  the  liver  or  appropriate  viscera  in  the  into- 
rior  of  the  snail. 

(404.)  Having  thus  seen  that  the  Cerearia  becomes  an  actual  Fluks, 
it  next  remains  to  inquire  what  is  the  origin  of  the  Cerearia.  The 
Fluke  deposits  ova,  from  which,  either  within  the  body  of  the  parent, 
or  external  to  it,  oval-shaped  young  proceed,  which  move  about  briskly  in 
the  fluid  contained  in  the  interior  of  the  snail,  or  in  the  sarrounding 
water,  and  bear  no  resemblance  to  their  parent.  In  what  way  this  progeny 
is  transformed  into  a  Fluke,  or  rather,  as  we  now  know,  into  a  Cerearia, 
is  as  yet  an  anexplained  mystory ;  but  that  this  change  can  and  does 
take  place  only  by  the  intervention  of  severtU  generatiom,  may  be  as- 
sumed as  beyond  doubt 

(40S.)  The  free-swimming  Cercarlte,  afterwards  converted  Into 
pap»,  as  above  described,  have  been  proved  by  the  observations  of 
Bojanua  to  be  produced  from  little  worms  of  a  bright  yellow  colour 
{Jig.60,  i,  "  Eonigsgelben  Wiirmem  "),  described  by  him,  and  which 
occur  in  great  numbers  in  the  interior  of  snails,  especially  of  Limn<Eut 
Mtagnaiu  and  Paludina  vivipara.  It  is,  consequently,  in  these  yellow 
wonns,  which  are  about  two  lines  long,  that  the  GercariEe,  which  are  the 
larvse  of  the  aotnal  Flukes,  are  developed ;  and  since  we  now  know  that 
the  Flukes  are  perfect  animals,  whidi  themselves  undergo  no  trans- 
formation, and  are  propagated  by  ova,  we  are  reduced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  progeny  is  indebted  for  its  origin  and  development  to  crea- 
tures, which,  in  external  form,  and  partly  in  internal  organisation. 

'  BeitrBgiac  InfiuoiieDkande  Oder  NatucbtaehceibmigderZeicuicii  und  BaeiUano^ 
HaIIc,  iat7. 
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differ  from  the  animals  into  which  that  pn^ny  is  afiierwards  developed; 
in  other  words,  it  may  be  said  that  we  here  meet  with  a  geueration  of 
nunea,  and  that  the  yellow  cyliudrtcal  worms  of  13ojanu9  which  inhabit 
the  snail,  are  the  nurses  of  the  Cercarice  and  Distomata.  * 

(406.)  The  "  nurses  "  usually  present  the  appearance  of  the  figure 
giren  above  {fig.  60,  4).  The  body  is  cylindrical,  and  is  furnished  in  most 
instances  with  a  spherical  contracted  bead,  which  includes  an  oral  cavity 
with  very  muscular  walls,  and  a  small  circular  mouth.  At  some  dis- 
tance, posterior  ta  the  middle  of  the  body,  are  situated  the  two  charac- 
teristic oblique  processes,  which,  as  well  as  the  part  of  the  trunk  post^ 
nor  to  them,  are  simply  local  dilatations  of  the  cavity  of  the  body. 
Of  internal  organs,  there  is  only  to  be  seen  an  undivided  saccu- 
lated stomach  (e).  very  email  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal. 

The  whole  remainder  of  the  very  large  body  is  filled  with  the  brood 
of  Cercariffl.  In  the  instance  figured  above  {fig  60,  4),  all  the  embryos 
have  simultaneously  reached  their  full  development,  which  is  but  sel- 
dom the  case,  since,  in  the  same  individual,  Ctrearia  are  found  in  all 
stages  of  development. 

(407.)  Some  doubt  exists  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Cerearia  quit 
their  "nunet,"  since  it  has  been  observed  under  the  microscope,  that 
there  are  two  places  where  they  come  away,  viz.  from  each  side  of  the 
body,  at  a  depression  under  the  collar,  and  from  the  abdominal  surface 
between  the  two  oblique  processes ;  but  they  escape  from  the  latter 
situation  only  when  the  animal  has  been  slightly  compressed  between 
the  glasses ;  and  from  the  former,  on  the  contrary,  when  no  pressure 
at  all  has  been  employed. 

(406.)  It  next  remains  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  "nur»e»"  them- 
selves. Siebold  (who  did  not  regard  these  as  independent  animals,  but 
only  as  living  organs  of  generation,  "germ-tact")  expresses  his  sur- 
prise at  seeing  them  developed  from  germs  which  are  always  contained 
in  other  creatures,  having  the  same  outward  appearance  as  themselves; 
and  Steenstrup  saw,  with  like  astonishment,  that  it  constantly  oc- 
curred in  some  of  the  snails  taken  from  the  same  places  as  the  others; 
that  they  harboured  only  Entozoa  which  had  the  outward  form  of  the 
"nurset,"  but  which,  instead  of  Cerearia,  contained  a  progeny  consist- 
ing of  actual  "  nurses  "  in  all  stages  of  development.  Thia  waa  the 
case  only  in  some,  and  those  rather  young,  snails,  whilst  all  the  others 
were  inhabited  by  "  nurses,"  whose  progeny  were  true  Cercarife ;  it  can- 

*  That  thd  Cercarice  nre  actually  developed  in  the  dxiTe-Tnentionsd  jrellow  wanns 
any  one  may  be  eaiily  contiaced  who  will  toko  a  doien  largo  epecimeni  of  Limamt 
tiaffaaiii  from  imall  atagnant  pooh  tliat  bave  been  ezpoMd  to  the  lan  ;  the  wanna  will 
be  rerj  roodily  found.  They  are  wlunled  not  u  much  in  (he  Titcera  thennelvM  (the 
liver  and  rcprodnctive  organa)  oi  in  the  membrane!  covering  them,  and  tbeir  long  bodie* 
will  be  fonnd  half  floating  aa  it  were  in  the  fluid  which  occupiea  the  apace  between  the 
organa,  and  which  appean  to  be  pure  water  entering  through  the  watei-cannU. 
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not  therefore  be  doubted  that  it  is  uormal  for  the  "  nunn  "  to  origi- 
nate in  creatures  of  similar  appearance  to  themselves,  and  which  are 
thus  the  "nunet"  of  "nurses."  These  " pare>a-nurtes,"  however, 
{Jig.  60,  e,]  notwithstanding  their  great  resemblance,  were  not  di£Bcult 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  common  ones ;  the  stomach,  for  instance, 
in  the  full-grown  "parent-nurses,"  is  longer  and  wider  than  in  any, 
even  of  the  joungest  "  nurses."    (Ctimpare  fig.  60,  i,  with  _fig.  60,  S.) 

(409.)  We  have  thus  followed  the  Distoma  to  its  third  stage  of 
aacent,  and,  as  no  more  stages  in  the  generations  of  these  animals  have 
been  detected,  are  not  In  a  condition  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  Di- 
stoma further  back.  Steenstrup.  however,  entertains  the  not  unfounded 
supposition,  that  the  "  parent- nurses"  are  not  produced  from  other 
similar  creatures,  hut  that  they  proceed  originally  from  ova  derived 
from  the  full-grown  Fluke, — a  supposition  which  derives  additional 
importance  from  observations  made  upon  the  development  of  other 
Enlozoa  belonging  to  the  Trematode  group. 

(410.)  luMontMomum  midabih*  for  example,  which  inhabits  several 
of  the  cranial  cavities  lined  viith  mucous 
membrane  in  certain  water-birds,  the 
young  embryo  is  frequently  hatched 
before  or  just  aa  the  ovum  is  expelled. 
The  newly-hatcbed young  (^^.  61,  i)aie 
elongated,  oval,  and  furnished  at  their 
anterior  extremity  with  some  short  lobes, 
which  the  animal  is  able  to  protrude 
and  retract,  and  its  whole  surftice  is 
covered  with  vibratile  cilia,  by  the  aid 
of  which  it  moves  readily  in  the  water. 
In  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  are 
two  quadrangular  spots,  which  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  anything  but 
eyes.  The  posterior  two- thirds  of 
the  trunk  are  occupied  by  a  slightly  i,  pim  .tags  b  the deTelopmeni 
transparent  whitish  body,  g,  which  it  oC  Moaaiiaiiiuminuiabihtfteiiihu 
might    be  supposed   was    one    of    the    I"'"*!!  ^^o  "88  ""1  ■•  «wimijiiiig 

viscera,  as  Siebold  thought  it  to  be,  if  »W  at  liberty  ;  5  inl.m.lemb:7o 
..  ....  ..  -1  "f  "panM  nuna."  2, 3.  The  ume. 

It  were  not  that,  after  a  time,  and  some    .„„,  -,.  -,.„„_,.„i,„„  t^^   .„ 

rather  vigorous  motions,  it  becomes  de-     aclin  form  into  m  inactire  iluggiah 

tached,  raptures  the  body  of  its  parent,  cr«tan,whichiiDatiue]ramotber, 
and  presents  itself  as  an  animal  of  en-  '"''  which  noariihea  within  it  ■  pro- 
tirelj  dlffereot  «pp««r«»ce  to  thai  in    <"J  »""  "k"  "  *•  nw  P"^ 

,  .  ,      .      ,  "^ '    ,    ,  ,  ,         ralinn  a  parent  animal  doti  proceM. 

which  It  lay  concealed  and   waa    de-    (AfterSieWA) 
ve]ofei{fig.  61,  S,  3). 
(411.)  Now  since  this  inclosed  animalcule  is  constantly  present  in 
■  Vide  Wipgmaim'a  Archive!  fiir  NaturgeKhichtv,  I S36. 
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the  ciliated  youog  Monottomum,  and  as  there  is  alwayi  but  one  animal- 
cule in  each  individual,  and  always  in  the  latne  lituation,  there  must 
aecessaril;  be  some  organic  connection  between  the  tno,  and  one 
entirely  different  from  that  which  it  has  been  supposed  could  be 
explained  bj  etyling  the  one  a  necessary  parasite  of  the  other.  If  one 
animal  is,  oi^anicalty  speaking,  necessarily  connected  with  another,  so 
that  each  can  be  developed  only  in  or  around  the  other,  they  must  belong 
to  one  and  the  same  unity,  or  constitute  such  a  unity ;  and  this  is 
doubtless  the  case  with  the  animals  we  are  now  considering.* 

(41Q.)  The  Vlavaris,  although  they  do  not  inhabit  the  interior  of 
other  animals,  are  so  nearly  allied  in  every  part  of  their  organisation 
vith  the  Fiaket  {Dittoma),  that  their  histor)'  cannot  be  more  appro- 
priately given  than  in  this  place.  The  Flansrife  are  common  in 
ponds  and  other  stagnant  waters ;  they  are  generally  found  creeping 
upon  the  stems  of  plants,  or  amongst  the  healthly  confervB  which 
abound  in  such  situations,  and  wage  perpetual  war  with  a  variety  of 
animals  inhabi  ting  the  same  localities.  The  body  of  one  of  these  minute 
creatures  appears  to  be  entirely  gelatinous,  without  any  trace  of  mus- 
cular fibre ;  t  yet  its  motions  are  exceedingly  active,  and  it  glides 
along  the  plane  upon  which  it  moves  with  a  rapid  and  equable  pace,  of 
which  the  observer  would  scarcely  expect  so  simple  a  being  to  be 
capable ;  or,  by  means  of  two  terminal  suckers,  progresses  in  the 
manner  of  a  leech. 

(4 13.)  Many  of  the  larger  marine  species  are  able  to  swim  freely  in 
the  sea  by  the  aid  of  violent  flappings  of  the  broad  margins  of  their 
bodies,  whereby  they  beat  the  water  much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
broad  (ins  of  a  skate ;  movements  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain, 
except  by  admitting  the  existence  of  a  subcutaneous  plane  of  muscular 
fibres,  such  as  is  described  by  M.  de  Quatrefagee,  as  being  recognisable 
in  some  species. 

(414.)  Although  the  existence  of  a  nervous  system  in  the  Planariw 
has  been  doubted  by  some  observers,  the  researches  of  M.  Quatrefages 
assures  us  of  its  presence  in  many  species.  It  consists  of  two  gan- 
glions, more  or  less  intimately  unit«d,  which  are  situated  in  the  mesial 
line  near  the  anterior  part  of  the  body.  This  double  ganglion ,  which  may 
he  called  the  brain,  and  which  is  sometimes  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  is 
lodged  in  a  special  lacuna  or  cavity,  recognisable  from  its  transparent 
outline,  and  is  seen  to  give  off  nervous  filaments  in  various  directions,  to 
different  parts  of  the  body. 

(415.)  M.  Blanchard.t  in  dissecting  a  lai^e  individual  belonging  to 

this  group,  not  only  found  the  two  cerebroid  nervous  centres,  above 

alluded  to,  closely  approximated,  but  observed  that  they  gave  origin  to 

two  long  cords,  which  exhibited  at  regular  intervals  a  series  of  minute 

*  3t«n>tmp,  Inc.  cil.  f  Dog^  Aniude*  du  Scienct*  Nat. 

t  SuT  roiganiHilion  dea  Veil.  Ann.  d«i  Sc  Nat.,  1847. 
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ganglia.  thoB  clearly  a pproxi mating  to  the  type  of  structure  that  cim- 
racteriaes  the  loner  forms  of  the  anuuloae  norms. 

(410.)  Many  species  of  Planarie  possesa  two  red  specks  upon  the 
anteriorpartof  the  body, 

which,  OS  in  other  cases,  '^  ^  ' 

hafebeen  unhesitatingly 
pronounced  to  be  eyes, 
although  their  claim  to 
such  anappellation  is  not 
only  UBSubstantiated  by 
any  proo&  deriTable  from 
their  etmcture,  but  com- 
pletely negatived  by  ex- 
perimenta,  which  go  to 
prove  that  in  the  pursuit 
of  prey  no  power  of  de- 
tecting the  proximity  of 
their  food  by  the  exer- 
cise of  sight  is  possessed 
by  any  of  them. 

(117.)  The  phenomena 
wfa  ich  have  been  observ  ed 
connected  with  the  mul- 
tiplication of  the  Pla* 
nariie  by  division  are 
analc^us  to  those  which 

we  have  witnessed  in  Slructnre  of  PtoioriB  (ifUr  Ihig*«).-1.  Ramifica- 
Other  acrite  animals ;  for  tioa*  of  alimnituy  canoL  2.  Vucnlu  ayitcm.  3. 
it  has  been  proved  that  Proboicii  unfbtdad.  t.  Repraunt*  a  Planuia  de- 
if  an   individual   be  out    ""™8  ■  Nu»,  »bowins  ths  actian  of  the  pmboMk 

to  pieces,  every  portion    ?:  °"r";'  '^J!"''.'^.  "f^*  «?!«""»■*•  ^"-^ 

'^.  i.  ,    Ji'to.    6.  Two  PlanariB  m  the  »ct  of  copulation. 

continues  to    bre    and 

feel,  from  whatever  part  of  the  body  it  may  be  taken ;  and,  what  is  not 
a  little  remarkable,  each  piece,  even  if  it  be  the  end  of  the  tail ;  as  soon 
as  the  first  moment  of  pain  and  irritation  has  passed,  begins  to  move 
in  the  same  direction  as  that  in  which  the  entire  animal  was  advanc- 
ing, as  if  the  body  was  actuated  thronghout  by  the  same  impulse,  and, 
moreover,  every  division,  even  if  it  is  not  more  than  the  eighth  or  tenth 
part  of  the  creature,  will  become  complete  and  perfect  in  all  ita 
organs. 

(418.)  The  month,  in  a  few  species  of  Planarite,  is  placed  at  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  body,  but  generally  it  is  found  to  occupy  the 
middle  part  of  the  ventral  surface.  Its  structure  is  qnite  pecnliar, 
and  admirably  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  creature  :  it  consists  of 
a  wide,  trumpet-shaped  proboscis  {Jig.  63,  3  and  4),  which  can  be  pro- 
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traded  at  pleasure,  and  applied  to  the  Bur&ce  of  snch  larvu  or  red- 
blooded  wanna  aa  may  come  within  reach,  bo  as  to  suck  from  them  the 
juices  which  the;  contaio;  or,  if  the  prey  be  small,  animalculee  and 
minute  cruatacea  are  seized  hy  it  and  coarejed  into  the  digestive 
canals.  The  internal  organs  appropriated  to  nutrition  resemble  iu  all 
essential  points  those  of  the  Distoma  ;  they  consist  of  a  multitude  of 
blind  tubes,  hollowed  out  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  body,  which,  when 
distended  with  coloured  substances,  are  sufficiently  distinct.  The 
principal  trunk  (Jig.  63,  l),  which  communicates  with  the  probosci- 
diform  mouth,  soon  divides  into  three  primary  branches  ;  one  of  which 
runs  along  the  median  line  of  the  body  towards  the  anterior  extremity, 
whilst  the  other  two  are  directed  backwards  towards  the  tail.  From 
these  central  canals  secondary  ones  are  given  off,  which  permeate  all 
parts  of  the  body.  There  is  no  anal  aperture,  so  that  of  coarse  the 
residue  of  digestion  is  expelled  through  the  mouth  ;  but  the  nature  of 
the  process  by  which  defecation  is  thus  effected  is  curious :  the 
Planaria,  slightly  bending  ita  body,  is  seen  to  pump  up  through  its 
proboscis  a  quantity  of  water,  with  which  all  the  branches  of  the  ali- 
mentary ntmifioations  are  filled ;  the  creature  then  contracts,  and, 
forcibly  ejecting  die  contained  fluid,  expels  with  it  all  effete  or  useless 
matter. 

(419.)  In  the  larger  marine  species,*  M.  de  Qoatrefnges  recognises 
the  existence  of  an  internal  general  or  visceral  cavity  which  he  invari- 
ably found  filled  with  a  transparent  fluid  kept  in  continual  agitation  by 
the  various  movements  of  the  body.  The  flux  and  reflux  of  this  fluid 
is  rendered  conspicuous  by  the  movements  hither  and  thither  of 
numerous  round  diaphanous  corpuscles  which  enter  as  morphotic 
elements  into  its  composition,  and  render  indisputable  its  identity  of 
character  with  the  chylaqueous  fluid  of  the  more  highly  organised 
worms,  in  which  the  internal  viscera  are  freely  suspended,  their 
parietes  being  merely  kept  in  situ  by  delicate  membranous  frena. 

(4S0.)  flesides  the  arborescent  tubes  iu  which  digestion  is  accom- 
plished, a  radimentary  vascular  system  is  distinctly  visible,  by  which 
the  nutritive  juices  are  dispersed  through  the  system.  This  consists 
of  a  delicate  network  of  vessels,  arising  from  three  large  trunks,  one 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  dorsal  aspect,  and  the  other  two  runuing 
along  the  sides  of  the  animal  (Jig.  63,  s). 

(4S1.)  The  Flanariffi  are  perfectly  androgenous,  as  each  individual 
possesses  a  distinct  male  and  female  generative  system  ;  but  they  are 
not  apparently  self- impregnating,  as  the  co-operation  of  two  indivi- 
duals has  been  found  needful  for  the  mutual  fertilisation  of  their  ova. 
In  every  one  of  these  animals  two  distinct  apertures  are  seen  to  exist 
upon  the  ventral  surface,  at  a  tittle  distance  behind  the  root  of  the 

*  Add.  dea  So.  Nal.,  1845. 
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proboscis;  the  anterior  of  which  gives  issue  to  the  male  organ,  while 
the  posterior  leads  to  the  oviferous  or  female  parts. 

(iSti.)  In  Planaria  tremeUarit,  the  penis,  which  during  copulation 
is  protruded  from  the  anterior  orifice  (fig.  &%*  €),  is  a  white  contrac- 
tile body,  inclosed,  when  in  a  retracted  state,  in  a  small  oval  pouch; 
it  is  perforated  with  a  minute  canal,  and  receives  near  ita  root  two 
flexuooa  tubes,  which  gradually  decrease  in  size  as  they  divei^  from 
each  other,  until  they  can  no  longer  be  traoed.  These  are  the  semini- 
ferous vessels  (Jig.  63,  e,  a).  The  posterior  genital  orifice,  which 
leads  to  the  female  organs,  communicates  with  a  email  pouch,  or  uterus, 
as  it  might  be  termed  (Jig.  83,  s,  b);  into  this  open  two  lateral  ori- 
dacts  which  run  on  each  side  of  the  male  apparatus  and  of  the 
proboscis;  these  are  very  transparent,  and  only  recognisable  under 
certain  drcumelances  by  the  ova  which  they  contain.  In  Planaria 
laetea  the  oviduct  opens  into  the  uterine  cavity  by  a  single  tube, 
which,  passing  backwards,  dirides  into  two  equal  branches ;  and  both 
of  these,  again  subdividing,  ramify  extensively  among  the  ceeca  derived 
from  the  stomach.  We  likewise  find  in  this  species  two  accessory 
vesicles,  which  pour  their  secretions  into  the  terminal  sac. 

(423.)  The  Dipldzooh  paiudoxuu  is  another  farm,  which,  though  it 
cannot  strictly  speaking  be  classed  with  the  Entozoa,  is  so  nearly  allied 
to  Disloma  in  its  internal  structure,  that  its  anatomy  will  be  most  con- 
veniently examined  in  this  place. 

(4S4.)  This  remarkable  animal,  as  its  name  imports,  is  literally 
possessed  of  two  bodies,  precisely  resembling  each  other  in  every  por- 
tjcular,  and  uniting  by  a  narrow  communicating  band,  so  as  to  form 
but  one  animal,  the  nutrient  canals  of  each  division  communicating 
most  freely  with  those  of  the  opposite  half.  We  might  be  led  to 
imagine  such  an  extraordinary  arrangement  as  the  result  of  some 
monstrous  connectioQ  of  two  separate  creatures,  did  not  observation 
show  that  the  conformation  is  perfectly  natural  and  common  to  all  the 
species. 

(43t>.)  Each  half  of  the  body  of  the  Diplozoont  possesses  a  mouth 
and  digestive  apparatus,  a  distinct  eet  of  vascular  channels,  in  which  a 
drcnlation  of  the  nutritive  juices  is  evident,  and,  moreover,  conlaine  a 
complete  and  independent  generative  system  ;  but  in  the  annexed  dia- 
gram  {Jig.  63),  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  these  are  only  partially  shown, 
the  alimentary  organs  alone  being  seen  upon  the  left  portion,  whilst  in 
tbe  opposite  the  organs  of  reproduction  are  displayed;  the  reader, 
therefore,  will  imagine  similar  parts  tp  exist  on  both  sides  of  tbe 
body. 

(426.)  These  animals,  which  are  of  very  small  size,  being  not  more 
than  two  or  three  lines  in  length,  are  found  attached  to  the  gills  of  tbe 

•  Thii  figure  repreirnU  two  Pl«n»riB  ai  thej  appe»r  in  Iho  act  of  wiual  intercoane. 
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bream  (Cyprinu*  brama),  from  which  they  absorb  uutriment    Tbey  are 
fixed  in  this  poeition  j^  53, 

by  two  auckisg  aceta- 
bula,  resembling  those 
of  Distoma,  b,  h,  nbich 
are  seen  on  each  aide 
of  the  mouths,  aad 
also  by  four  oval  mem- 
branous appendages, 
m,  m,  attached  to  the 
opposite  extremities  of 
the  body,  upon  which 
likewise  suckers  are 
placed,  so  that  at  all 
four  extremities  the 
creature  is  provided 
with  instruments  of 
adhesion. 

(487.)  The  mouths, 
a,  a,  are  two  orifices 
of  a  somewhat  semi- 
circular form,  and  at 
the  lower  margin  of 
each    two    teeth   are 
perceptible,  which  are 
either   merely  provi- 
sions   for    fixing  the 
mouth  firmly  when  i; 
the  act  of  imbibing    i«iide  i  *.  dmn,  o 
food,  or  else  they  may    •*""  "  ""  posterior 
act  as  lancets,  by  scarifying  the  surface  from  which  nourishment  is  de- 
rived. From  the  outer  orifice  we  may  trace  a  canal  which  extends  a  little 
way  into  the  body,  and  becomes  sligbtly  dilated ;  into  the  bottom  of 
this  cavity  a  small  tongue-shaped  organ,  d,  is  seen  to  project,  having 
its  surface  perforated    by   a  number  of  exceedingly   minute  holes, 
which  indeed  might  be  looked  upon  as  the  real  mouths  destined  to 
imbibe  the  nutritious  juices,  and  convey  them  to  the  stomach.     The 
atomach,  e,  c,  e,  c,  e,  which  has  been  partly  removed  on  the  right 
side  of  the  figure,  is  a  wide  canal,  extending  through  the  whole  length 
of  both  divisions  of  the  body,  and  passing  by  a  capacious  cross-branch 
from  one-half  to  the  other,  so  that  the  nutriment  taken  in  by  either 
mouth  will  pass  freely  to  the  opposite  side.      From   these   central 
channels  great  numbers  of  blind  canals  issue,  resembling  those  of 
Distoma  and  PJanaria.  which  ramify  extensively ;  there  is,  however, 
no  anal  orifice,  or  outlet  for  excrcmentitious  matter. 


DBlamy  of  Diptozoon  paradoxutn  (anet  Kordmaiiii). 
a,  mouthi  1  6,  b,  Iheir  latent!  lucken  ;  if,  tongue- 
■haped  organ  ;  c,  c,  c,  alimentary  canal,  partinJIj  remoTed 
right  half  of  the  animBl ;  e,  ova ;  /,  o»idiict«  ;  ff, 
'  receptacle ;  h,  ova  diichiirged  from  the  tdItb  ;  ■', 
r  penit,  rolled  up ;  ni,  «,  adbeuTe 
iliea  of  the  body. 
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(4^8.)  But  besides  the  ramificatioDS  uf  the  alimentary  canal,  other 
vesselB  are  discernible,  ruuniug  through  the  parenchyma  of  the  Diplo- 
zooD,  where  nutritioua  Buids  circulate,  and  irbich  correspond  to  t^e 
TBscular  arrangement  met  with  in  Planaha.  Of  these  the  main  trunks 
only  are  represented  in  the  figure ;  the  branches  given  off  from  tbem, 
which  are  veiy  numerous,  being  for  the  sake  of  distinctness  entdrely 
omitted.  Each  half  of  the  body  contains  four  of  these  veBsels,  I,  I, 
which  run  from  one  eztremit;  to  the  other.  In  these  a  fluid  is  ob- 
served to  move,  running  in  the  directions  indicated  by  the  course  of 
the  arrows  iu  the  diagram ;  namely,  in  two  of  them  from  the  bead 
towards  the  posterior  end  of  the  body,  and  in  the  other  two  in  an  op- 
posite direction.  This  rudimeutaiy  circulation  must  be  for  the  pur- 
pose of  more  perfectly  diBueing  through  the  system  the  fluids  re- 
sulting from  the  process  of  d^estion,  and  which  are  probably  taken  up 
by  immediate  osculation,  between  the  terminations  of  the  branches 
from  the  stomach,  and  the  origins  of  the  vaeculor  system. 

(4S9.)  Upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  figure  is  given  a  diagram  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  generative  apparatus,  insnlated  from  eurrounding 
parte,  so  as  to  give  the  reader  a  distinct  view  of  the  different  organs 
composing  it. 

(430.)  As  in  the  two  last-described  species,  we  find  both  ovigerons 
and  impregnating  organs  constituting  complete  hermaphrodism,  and 
this  not  on  one  side  only  of  the  creature,  bnt  on  both ;  all  the  parts 
being  precisely  similar  in  the  two  lateral  halves. 

(431.)  The  ovarium  is  not  distinguishable  as  a  distinct  viscus,  the 
germs,  or  granular-looking  ova,  e,  being  apparently  diffused  tbrdi^h 
the  parenchyma  of  the  body  around  the  alimeQtaiy  channels.  From 
this  situation  the  ova  are  taken  np  by  two  long  oviducts,  which,  turn- 
ing upon  themselves  near  the  mouth,  are  seen  to  perform  a  long  course 
through  the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  until  at/  they  unite,  and  imme- 
diately expand  into  a  capacious  intestiniform  cavity,  or  uterus,  g,  from 
whence  the  eggs  escape  when  mature  through  a  lateral  aperture,  h. 

(432.)  The  male  or  seminiferous  apparatus  is  quite  unconnected 
with  the  female  organs,  and  its  structure  is  easily  distinguishable. 
The  testicle,  i,  is  a  small  pear-shaped  vesicle,  from  which  a  duct  may 
be  traced,  which  ends  in  a  long  cirrus,  Jt,  represented  in  the  figure  as 
coiled  up  in  a  spiral  form ;  but  when  nnrolled  it  is  of  considerable 
length,  and  analogous  both  in  structare  and  office  to  the  male  organ  of 
Distoma. 

(433,)  We  noir  arrive  at  the  most  perfect  type  of  stmcture  found  in 
the  Parenchymatoos  Entozoa,  which  leads  us  by  a  gradual  transition 
to  the  more  highly -organised  forms  that  are  possessed  of  a  distinct 
nervous  apparatus.  The  reader  will  observe  that  in  all  the  preceding 
genera  the  alimentary  canal  has  consisted  entirely  of  nuUitive  canals 
ramifying  in  the  sufastaoce  of  the  body,  and  unprovided  with  any  out- 
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let  distinct  from  the  mouth  adapted  to  Fig.  64. 

the  dischai^e  of  the  residue  of  digestion. 
From  the  Datura  of  their  food,  indeed, 
we  might  be  led  to  infer  the  reason  of 
such  a  structure ;  for  living,  as  these 
creatures  do,  upon  juices  already  com- 
pletely animalised  and  prepared  for  the  , 
purposes  of  nutrition,  the  assimilation  of 
the  materials  provided  for  them  consti- 
tutes nearly  the  entire  process  of  ali- 
mentation. The  same  conformity  to  one 
type  has  been  also  visible  in  the  nature 
of  the  reproductive  system;  all  the  spe- 
cies which  we  have  as  yet  examined, 
except,  perhaps,  the  Planoriee,  having 
possessed  independent  powers  of  propa- 
gation, either  containing  no  visible  oi^puis 
appropriated  to  the  development  of  the 
germs  which  they  produce,  or  possessing 
both  an  ovigerous  and  impregnating  ap- 
paratus combined  in  the  same  body.  The 
EtJTozoA  ACAKTHOCEPBALA,  of  which  we 
are  now  about  to  speak,  will  be  found 
still  to  exhibit  a  digestive  system  ana- 
logous in  structure  to  that  which  exists 
nniversally  among  the  Sterelmintha ;  but 
in  the  organs  of  reproduction  we  find  a 
manifest  analogy  with  higher  classes  in- 
dicated in  the  complete  separation  of  the 
sexes,  which  we  now  for  the  first  time 
meet  with,  the  ovigerous  and  impreg- 
nating organs  being  found  in  separate 
find  distinct  individuals. 

AuMmy  of  faiiiurjniofaM  gigat,  famale  (ifter 
Cloqust). — 1.  a,  probiMcit ;  i,  o,  OTariui  appa- 
latui  I  d,  d,  lernnuci ;  a,  e,  retmctor  muKte*  of 
the  proboicii ;  /,/,  alimentorj  tubei  i  *,  eiteniBl 
opening  of  Ihs  fenutle  gtneratire  lyatem.  3. 
Anatomy  af  male  Echiuorjnchna  ;  a,  praboKii ; 
d,  lemniaci ;  /  g,  teatiii ;  A,  vata  defereDtia, 
uniting  togetfaer  ati'j  t,  Tenculs  uminalei;  1,1, 
retractor,  and  •,  n,  protruding  maKlea  of  the 
penia  j  n,  tbeir  poim  of  inaertion  into  o  the 
penii ;  p,  genentiTs  apertun.  3.  Mechaniam  of 
tbe  probo>ci»;  o,  ita  oitremity  coTsred  with  re- 
curred ^ea;  ^  c  lU protnutile  aheath  J  rf,«,  retractor  miiKlea;/,Ieninifcna  i^,ov«iy. 
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(434.)  The  Echynojynchut  ifigat  ia  the  species  which  has  nndeif^ae 
the  most  complete  investigation,*  and  will  serve  as  an  example  of  the 
usual  structure  of  the  Acantkocephala. 

(435.)  The  Eehinorynehi  inhabit  the  intestinal  canal  of  varions  ani- 
mals, to  the  nalis  of  which  the;  &st«n  themselves  by  a  singular  con- 
trivance. In  the  animal  under  consideration,  which  is  found  in  the 
intestines  of  the  bog,  the  head  (a,  _fig.  64,  1,  3,  8)  is  represented  by  a 
retractile  proboscis,  armed  extenially  with  fonr  circlets  of  sharp  re- 
curved hooks,  which,  when  plunged  into  the  coats  of  the  intestine, 
serve  as  secure  anchors  whereby  the  creature  retains  itself  in  a  posi- 
tion &vourable  to  the  absorption  of  food.  In  _fig.  64,  i,  B,  this  acu- 
leated  proboscis  is  represented  of  its  natural  size  relative  to  the  body  of 
the  entozoon,  aa  it  appears  when  fully  protruded :  but,  when  not  in  use, 
the  spinous  part  is  retracted,  and  concealed  by  the  mechanism,  of  which 
an  enlai^ed  view  is  given  atfig.  64,  3.  When  extended,  the  position  of 
the  oi^n  is  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines;  but  in  the  drawing,  the 
whole  oi^n  is  represented  as  drawn  inwards  and  lodged  in  a  depres- 
sion formed  by  the  inversion  of  the  integument,  so  as  completely  to 
hide  it  within  the  body.  This  inversion  is  piodnoed  by  the  contraction 
of  two  muscular  bands,  d,  «,t  which  arise  from  the  inner  walls  of  the 
body,  and  are  iosertfid  into  the  root  of  the  proboscis  around  the  oeso- 
phagus :  two  other  maacles,  b,  b,  antagonists  to  the  former,  arise  near 
the  spines  themselves;  and  these,  aided  by  the  contiactions  of  the 
walls  of  the  body,  are  the  agents  by  which  the  protrusion  of  the  head 
is  effected.  Although  the  teeth  or  spines,  which  render  this  organ  so 
formidable,  are  merely  epidermic  appendages,  they  are  found  to  be 
rendered  erect  or  depressed  at  the  will  of  the  creature ;  and  it  ia  there- 
fore probable  that,  minute  as  they  are,  they  have  muscular  fibres  con- 
nected with  them  serving  for  their  independent  motions :  these  spines, 
moreover,  are  not  always  confined  to  the  head  ;  bat  in  many  acontho- 
cephalic  worms  are  found  on  varions  parts  of  the  body,  wherever  their 
office  OS  instruments  of  attachment  is  by  circumstances  rendered  needful. 

(486.)  The  digestive  system  of  the  EchinorynchuB  is  extremely 
simple.  The  mouth  ia  a  minute  pore,  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the 
proboscis,  which  communicates  with  two  slender  canals,  /,  /,  at  first 
of  great  tenuity,  but  towards  the  middle  oF  the  body  assuming  some- 
thing of  a  sacculated  appearance.  Towards  the  tail,  these  vessels 
gradually  diminish  in  size  until  they  are  no  longer  distinguishable;  but 
they  have  not  been  seen  to  give  off  any  branches,  or  to  communicate 
with  each  other. 

(437.)  Near  the  origin  of  these  nntrient  tubes  are  two  large  cteca, 
nearly  an  inch  in  length,  called  Umnitei  {fig.  64,  i  and  !,  d,  d,)  which 
are  probably  connected  with  the  digeative  function. 

*  Goquat,  Amtmnie  dtt  Van  intcitinaui.     Pant,  1824. 

I  ThcM  mmclu  ue  wen  of  tlicir  natiuil  aiM  in  Jig-  G4, 1,  at  t,  (■ 
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(438.)  The  female  EchinorjDchus  is,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  Dice- 
cious  Entozoa,  considerably  larger  thau  the  male,  aa  may  be  seen  in 
the  figure.  In  the  former  {fig.  64,  i),  the  ovary,  c,  is  a  capacious 
organ,  occupying  the  centre  of  the  body,  and  extending  along  its  entire 
length.  When  minutely  examined,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  two  com- 
partments, or  distinct  sacs,  one  occupying  the  dorsal,  the  other  the 
ventral  aspect;  the  two  tubes  being  separated  by  a  septum.  The 
dorsal  ovary  commences  near  the  tail,  aXg,  by  a  eu^de-iac;  and  enlarging 
as  it  runs  forward,  terminates  near  the  point,  e,  by  uniting  with  the 
ventral  portion.  The  anterior  part  of  the  canal,  b,  is  common  to  both 
divisions  of  the  ovary;  and  from  this  the  ventral  tube  runs  backwards 
to  the  posterior  end  of  the  body,  where  it  ends  in  a  narrow  duct,  which 
opens  externally  at  h.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  last-men- 
tioned opening  is  the  only  excretory  passage  from  the  ovarium ;  the 
connection  apparent  in  the  figure,  between  the  common  sac,  b,  and  the 
root  of  the  proboscis,  being  merely  of  a  ligamentous  character. 

(439.)  In  the  female  of  some  of  the  Acanthocephali,*  according  to 
Siebold,  there  are  neither  proper  ovaries  nor  a  uterus,  bat  in  their  place 
are  found  numerous  oval  or  round  flattened  bodies  of  considerable  size, 
which  float  freely  in  the  anterior  of  the  cavity  of  the  body  ;  they  have 
regularly- defined  borders,  and  are  composed  of  a  vesicular,  granular 
substance  ;  in  these  the  eggs  seem  to  be  formed,  so  that  they  may  be 
regarded  as  so  many  loose  ovaries.  When  the  eggs  have  reached  & 
certain  size  they  fall  from  the  ovaries  into  the  cavity  of  tbe  body, 
where  they  continue  to  increase  in  size,  and  become  inclosed  in  addi- 
tional envelopes.  When  mature,  the  ova  are  conducted  out  of  the 
body  through  a  muscular  canal,  which  terminates  immediately  at  the 
vulva,  the  latter  being  a  simple  aperture,  situated  at  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  body.  The  muscular  canal,  through  which  the  e^s 
esct^,  is  of  a  campanulate  or  infundibuliform  shape,  opening  internally 
by  an  ^lertare  whose  borders  float  freely  in  the  cavity  of  the  body,  and 
thus  the  whole  apparatus  might  be  compared  to  a  Fallopian  tube. 

(440.)  The  males  of  Echinorynchus  are  furnished  with  two  oval  or 
elongated  testicles,  generally  situated  one  before  the  other:  from  these 
are  derived  two  va»a  defereniia,  which  after  becoming  connected  with 
an  azygos  elongated  vesicle* (twifula  trnniiudit^  are  prolonged  into  a 
copulatoiy  organ.  There  are  six  pyriform  bodies,  which  secrete  a 
finely  granular  substance  attached  behind  the  testicles  to  the  ccua 
defermtia.  Their  six  excretory  ducts  successively  unite,  ending  finally 
in  two,  which  open  into  the  copulatoiy  organ.  The  penis  is  usually 
folded  invrard,  but  when  prqjected  outwardly  it  is  a  muscular  cup- 
shaped  appendage,  whose  fossa  receives  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
body  of  the  female  during  copulation. 

*  Siebold  and  Stonniua,  Comp.  AiwL  p.  1 3J. 
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(441.)  The  genemtive  eyatem  of  the  male  EchiDorynchus  is  re- 
presented in  fig.  04,  s.  The  oi^anH  which  secrete  the  fecundating 
fluid  (/,  g)  are  two  cyhndrioal  vesicles  attached  at  one  extremity  bjr 
minute  filaments  to  the  walls  of  the  body :  from  each  of  these  arises  % 
duct  (A),  and  the  two,  uniting  at  i,  form  a  common  excretory  canal. 
This  canal  speedily  dilates  into  &  nomber  of  sacculated  receptacles  in 
which  the  secretion  of  the  testes  accumulates,  and  from  them  a  duct 
leads  to  the  root  of  the  penis  (m).  The  penis  or  organ  of  copu- 
lation, when  extended,  protrudeB  through  the  aperture  p,  placed  at 
the  anal  extremity  of  the  body ;  but  when  retracted  it  is  folded  up, 
and  lodged  in  a  conical  sheath  (o).  The  protrusion  and  retraction 
of  this  part  of  the  male  apparatus  is  effected  by  a  very  simple 
mechanism ;  two  muscles  (I,  I),  arieiug  from  the  inner  walls  of  the 
body,  are  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  aheath  (m),  and  serre  to  draw 
it  inwards;  and  two  others  (h,  n),  inserted  at  the  same  point,  but 
arising  from  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  animal,  by  their  contmc- 
tion  force  outwards  the  copulatory  organ, — an  arrangement  precisely 
corresponding  with  that  by  which  the  movements  of  the  proboscis  are 
provided  for. 

(442.)  In  Biitoma  pgrUUmt  (Jig.  Fig-  66- 

05),  we  have  another  example  of 
oi^anisatJon  interniediate  between 
that  which  is  most  usual  among  the 
STEBEr.MmTHA,  and  what  we  shall 
afterwards  meet  with  in  the  more 
perfect  entozoa.  The  animal  in  ques- 
tion resembles  most  closely,  in  its 
outward  form,  the  liver  Fluke  of  which 

we  have  already  spoken,   and   poa-  : 

sesses  a  similar  suctorial  apparatus. 
In  the  annexed  figure  [fig.  65).  the 
oral  disc  only  is  seen,  the  ventral 
sucker  having  been  removed  for  the 
sake  of  displaying  the  interior  of  the 
aniroBl,  as  in  the  diagram  of  Diatoma 
hepatienm  already  given  {fig.  69).  On 
comparing  the  two  we  are  at  once 
struck  with  the  superior  concentra- 


tion of  all  the  systems  of  the  body,    fjopj^j^n) 
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visible  in  Dittoma  perlatum.  The 
alimentary  canal  {Jig.  6S,  a)  com- 
1  the  former  example 


■a,ihei 


moDth  ;  b,  b,  aliinenlaFy  caniil ;  /,  1, 

eonvi^DticHii  of  oTidnct ;  c,  eonunonica- 

_  tioni  between  ditto  and   d,  the  Isrgo 

by  an  aperture  eituated  iu  the   oral    "=^™  .-"f™  i  «.  «.  t"t"  i  i-.  "" 

'    ,  .     ,      ■      ,      .       t  T  ■  ternal  genital  apcrtnre. 

sucker;    but,    instead    of    ramifymg 

threugh  the  parenchyma  of  the  body,  is  contained  in  an  abdominal 
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cavity,  wherein  it  floats  iu  comraon  with  tbe  other  viscera.  The 
(esophagus  (a)  is  a  simple  flexuous  tube  termiaating  abruptly  ia  two 
lateral  and  more  capacious  intestines  {b,  b),  terniiaated  by  bllud  di- 
lated extremities,  which  form  the  digestive  apparatus. 

(443.)  Two  vascular  canals  are  seen  on  each  side  of  the  body,  that 
ramify  extensively,  but  of  these  the  principal  troaks  only  are  repre- 
sented. 

(444.)  The  DvUma  perlatum  is  allied  to  the  Sterkliiihtha  in  the 
hermaphrodism  of  its  generative  organs,  and  the  parts  subservient  to 
reproduction  will  be  found  analogous  in  structure  and  arrangement  to 
what  we  observed  to  be  the  usual  conformation  in  that  order.  The  ova 
would  seem  to  be  produced  in  tbe  parenchyma  of  the  body,  as  in  the 
Fluke;  from  this  situation  they  are  conveyed  by  two  canals  (e)  into  a 
capacious  receptacle  (/),  from  which  arises  the  tortuous  oviduct  (3), 
represented  in  the  engraving  distended  with  e^s.  Near  its  termina- 
tion tlie  oviduct  b  joined  by  two  secerning  vesicles  having  their 
interior  apparently  of  a  villons  texture.  These  vesicles  are  regarded 
as  being  the  testes,  and  are  supposed  to  poor  out  an  impregnating 
secretion,  whereby  the  ova  are  rendered  fertile  as  they  pass  out  of  the 
body.  The  external  aperture  through  which  the  eggs  are  discharged 
is  placed  upon  a  prominent  tubercle  (t),  and  this,  if  mutual  impregnation 
is  essential  in  these  animals,  may  indeed  perform  the  office  of  an  intro- 
mittent  instrument. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

NEMATONEURA. 

CcELELMiKTHA  •  (Owen). 

Teri  ItMttinaux  cavitairei  (Cuv.) ;    Ntmatoidea  (Rudolphi). 

(446.)  The  entozoa  belonging  to  the  nematoneurose  division  of 
the  animal  kingdom  have  long  been  separated  in  zoological  classifica- 
tions from  those  which  have  been  described  in  tbe  last  chapter,  on 
account  of  the  superiority  of  their  internal  organisation.  In  the 
Stebelmintba,  or  parenchymatous  forms,  wo  have  seen  the  digestive 
process  carried  on  in  canals  simply  excavated  in  the  subslanco  of  the 
body,  without  any  anal  outlet  for  the  discbai^e  of  superfluous  matter ; 
9  system  either  perfectly  diffused  through  the  tissues,  or 
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bat  obBcnrelj  visible  even  in  the  most  perfect  species,  and  the  muB- 
calar  tissue,  bb  h  Decessary  consequence,  scarcely  aggregated  into  dis- 
tinct  fibres  :  the  sexes,  moreover,  except  iu  the  Echinorynchi,  that 
form  the  transition  from  the  more  imperfect  to  the  more  elevated  type 
of  stmoture,  have  been  inrariably  combined  in  the  same  individual. 
But  we  novr  arrive  at  a  point  in  the  scale  of  animal  development  at 
nhich  the  nervous  fibre  becomes  ibr  the  first  time  distinctl;  recognis- 
able, forming  a  more  perfect  means  of  intercourse,  if  we  maj  be 
allowed  the  expression,  between  the  different  parts  of  the  body;  the 
muscular  contractions,  being  thus  more  intimately  associated,  assume 
far  greater  energy,  and  muscular  fasciculi  are  distinguishable,  arranged 
in  precise  and  definite  directions ;  the  alimentary  canal  is  now  a 
separate  aiid  distinct  tube,  enclosed  with  other  viscera  in  an  abdominal 
cavity;  and  the  ovigerous  and  impregnating  sexual  organs  are  found 
to  exist  in  different  individuals.  Still,  however,  we  find  no  nervous 
centres  developed,  or  the  ganglia  which  exist  are  so  extremely  minute 
and  rudimentary  that  in  no  case  can  we  suspect  the  existence  of  organs 
appropriated  to  the  higher  senses ;  the  sensations  of  all  the  tribes 
composing  this  division  of  the  animal  world  are  therefore  apparently 
limited  to  the  generally  diffused  sense  of  touch  and  ite  modifications,  to 
which  the  perception  of  taste  and  odours  must  be  referred. 

(446.)  The  only  example  which  will  be  necessary  to  illustrate  the 
structure  of  the  Ccsleluintba,  is  an  evident  approximation  to  the 
annulose  type  of  animal  organisation.  The  Ascari*  lumbricoidei 
indeed,  as  its  name  imports,  so  strongly  resembles  some  of  the 
Annelida  in  its  external  configuration,  that  the  zoolc^t  who  shonld 
confine  his  attention  to  outward  form  alone,  might  be  tempted  to 
imagine  the  affinities  connecting  them  much  stronger  than  a  compa- 
rison of  their  anatomical  relations  would  sanction.  This  entozoon  is 
found  in  the  intestines  of  many  animals,  and  is  endowed  with  some 
considerable  capability  of  locomotion  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
nnder  which  it  lives ;  for  in  this  case  the  worm,  instead  of  being  closely 
imprisoned  in  a  circumscribed  space,  may  traverse  the  entire  length 
of  the  intesdnes  in  search  of  a  convenient  locality  and  suitable 
food. 

(447.)  In  accordance  nith  such  an  enlai^ed  sphere  of  existence,  we 
observe  muscular  fibre  distinctly  recognisable  in  the  tissues  that 
compose  the  welts  of  the  body,  not  aa  yet  indeed  exhibiting  the 
complete  characteristics  of  muscle  as  it  is  found  in  higher  animals, 
bat  arranged  in  bundles  of  contractile  filaments,  running  in  determined 
directions,  and  thus  capable  of  acting  with  greater  energy  and  effect  in 
producing  a  variety  of  movements. 

(448.)  In  this  rudimentary  state,  the  muscular  fibre  does  not 
possess  the  density  and  firmness  which  it  aojuires  when  completely 
developed :   it  has,  when  seen  under  the  microsoope,  a  soft  gelatinous 
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appearance,  apparently  resulting  from  a  deficiency  of  fibrin  in  ita  com- 
position ;  the  transverse  stria,  usually  regarded  as  characleristic  of  the 
muscular  tissue  of  the  more  perfect  animals,  are  not  yet  distinguish- 
able, and  the  individual  threads  are  short,  passing  over  a  very  small 
space  before  they  terminate.  On  examining  the  arrangement  of  these 
fasciculi,  they  are  seen  tj]  be  disposed  in  two  layers,  in  each  of  which 
they  assume  a  different  course ;  thus  in  the  outer  layer  they  are  prin- 
cipally arranged  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  while  the  inner  stratum  of 
fibres  is  placed  transversely,  affecting  a  spiral  course,  so  as  to  encircle 
the  viscera.  .  From  this  simple  structure  various  movements  result: 
by  the  action  of  the  longitudinal  fasciculi  the  whole  body  is  shortened, 
by  the  contractions  of  the  spiml  layer  an  opposite  effect  is  produced, 
or  by  the  exertion  of  circumscribed  portions  of  the  muscular  integu- 
ment lateral  flexions  of  the  body  are  effected  in  any  given  direction. 
These  motions  in  the  living  worm  are  vigorous  and  easily  excited  by 
stimuli ;  they  are  therefore  abundantly  sufBcient  for  the  purpose  of 
progression  in  such  situations  as  those  in  which  the  creature 
lives,  and  enable  it  to  change  its  place  in  the  intestines  with 
facility. 

(419.)  The  nervone  system  of  the  AKarit  is  strictly  conformable 
to  the  nematoid  type.  Around  the  mouth  or  anterior  part  of  the 
(esophagus  there  appears  to  be  a  delicate  nervona  ring,  probably 
specially  connected  with  the  association  of  such  movements  of  the 
oral  extremity  as  are  essential  to  the  imbibition  of  nourishment. 
From  this  oral  ring  proceed  two  long  nervous  filamente  [Jig.  66 ,  e,  e), 
one  of  which  runs  backwards  along  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  body,  while 
the  other  occupies  a  similar  position  upon  the  ventral  surface.  The 
laet-named  filament  ia  described  by  Gloquet  as  dividing,  in  the  female 
Atearit,  at  the  point  where  the  termination  of  the  organs  of  generation 
issues  from  the  body  (Jig.  66,  i,m),  so  aa  to  enclose  the  termination  of 
the  vagina  io  a  nervous  circle. 

(450.)  The  digestive  apparatus  in  t'bis  order  of  intestinal  worms  is 
very  simple.  In  Atearii  lumbricouUi,  the  aperture  of  the  mouth 
{fig.  66,  a)  is  surrounded  by  three  minute  rounded  tubercles ;  into  each 
of  tfaeee,  fasdculi,  derived  from  the  longitudinal  muscles  of  the  body, 
are  inserted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  oaose  the  separation  of  the  tuber- 
cles, and  consequent  opening  of  the  mouth,  which  is  again  closed  by  a 
sphincter  muscle  provided  for  the  purpose.  To  the  mouth  succeeds  a 
short  cesophaguB  (Jig.  f-Q,  i  &  i,  b),  which  is  separated  by  a  constriction 
from  the  rest  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  would  seem,  from  the  mus- 
cularity of  its  walls,  to  be  an  agent  employed  in  sucking  in  the  liqnid 
food  upon  which  the  creature  lives.  The  true  digestive  cavity 
(fig.  66,  lis,  c,  c]  is  a  simple  and  extremely  delicate  tube,  which 
arises  from  the  cesophagus,  and  without  presenting  any  appearance  in- 
dicative of  separation  into  stomach  and  intestine,  gradually  enlarges 
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as  it  proceeds  backwards,  until  it  ter-  ^-h- ''' 

miimtes  at  ihe  hinder  extremity  of  the 
body  by  a  Darron  aperture  {Jig.  66,   i 

(451.)  It  would  seem  that  the  food  of 
these  entozoa  being  already  aiiimalised 
by  having  undergoue  a  previous  diges- 
tion, requires  little  further  preparation  ; 
aud  we  are  little  surprised  at  finding 
in  the  generality  of  the  CtsIelminCha  no 
accessory  glandular  apparatus  appended 
to  the  digestive  caoal  for  the  purpose 
of  furnishing  auxiliary  secredons.  In 
two  species  only  have  tributary  secreting 
organs  been  detected ;  in  one  example, 
QnathoBtoma  aeuUatum  (Ovten),  found 
in  the  stomach  of  the  tiger,  and  which 
is  remarkable  as  possessing  a  pair  of 
mdimentaiy  jaws,  four  elongated  cteca  " 

are  appended  to  the  mouth,  into  which 
they  pour  a  fluid  aualcgous,  no  doubt,  to 
that  of  the  salivary  glands*  In  a 
species  of  Atcaris,  found  in  the  stomach 
of  the  dugong,  Mr.  Owen  likewise  dis- 
covered a  ctecal  appendage  opening  into 
the  alimentary  tube  at  some  distaiice 
from  the  mouth,  and  which,  without 
much  stretch  of  imagination,  might  be 
regarded  as  the  first  and  simplest  ru- 
diment of  a  biliary  syetem.f 

(452.)  In  further  prosecuting  our  in- 
quiries concerning  the  process  of  nu' 
trition  in  these  entozoa,  we  must  now 
speak  of  a  peculiar  structure  first  noticed 
by  Cloquet,!  and  apparently  intimately 
connected  with  the  assimilation  of  nu- 

Aiulom}'  of  Amarii  iiiniinei>ide$. — I.  Female 

AtariM ;  a,  onl  oriBoe  ;  b,  muKoUi  <siop!ugiu ; 

e,  •iimfBlMij  caDul ;  if,  teimuiation  af  ditto  at  the 

poatcrior  eitremily  of  Ihe  bodf  ;  e,  nerioat  fib- 

rnent* ;    i,  eotiTolnlioin  of   the  two    ovigeroni 

caiwli;  I,  atfrine  recfptacle.    2.  Male  Aacaris  ; 

a,  6,  Cfd,e,  u  aboTe;/,  CDniDlDtioDiof  thetetlei; 
p,  ita  terminal  dUatation,  endiog  in  i,  the  penis. 

•  0>ren,  Proceedings  of  the  Zoologicnl  Sotiety,  Not,  18SB. 
+  PieparatioD,  No,  429  A.— Miu.  Coll.  Sarg.  Phyi.  Catalogue 
t  Cloquel,  Analomie  dee  Vtn  Inteatinaui ;  Pari*,  1824. 
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triment.  Projecting  from  the  inner  surliuse  of  the  abdominal  cavity, 
especially  in  the  dorsal  and  ventral  regions,  there  is  a  great  number  of 
gelatinous,  6pougy  processes  {appendices  nourricien),  which,  although, 
they  have  no  apparent  central  cavity,  would  seem  to  be  appended  to 
vascular  canals  seen  upon  the  latoral  aspects  of  the  body  :  it  is  pro- 
bable,  therefore,  that  their  ofGce  is  to  absorb  the  nutritive  juices 
that  exude  through  the  delicate  walls  of  the  intestine,  and  convey 
them  into  the  circulatory  apparatus ;  or  they  may  be  reservoirs  for 
nourishment,  analogous  to  the  adipose  tissue  of  higher  animals. 

(153.)  In  the  Calelmintha  the  aeies  are  separate,  and  the  generative 
organs,  both  of  the  male  and  female,  exhibit  great  simplicity  of  struc- 
ture. In  the  female  Ascaria,  the  aperture  communicating  with  the 
ovigeroua  apparatus  ia  placed  upon  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  body,  a 
little  anterior  to  the  middle  of  the  worm  (Jig.  66,  i,  m).  This  opening 
leads  to  a  wide  canal  {I),  usually  called  the  uterus;  and  from  the  last 
mentioned  organ  arises  two  long  and  undulating  tubes,  which,  dimi- 
nishing in  size,  run  towards  the  posterior  extremity,  where  they  become 
completely  filiform,  and  turning  back  upon  themselves  are  wound  in 
innumerable  tortuous  convolutions  around  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  until  the  termination  of  each  becomes  nearly  imper- 
ceptible from  its  extreme  tenuity.  In  these  tubes,  which  when  unra- 
velled are  upwards  of  four  feet  in  length,  the  ova  are  formed  in  great 
numbera,  and  are  found  to  advance  ia  maturity  as  they  approach  the 
dilated  terminal  receptacle  common  to  both  oviducts  (i),  from  which 
they  are  uUmatcly  expelled. 

(454.)  The  attenuated  commencementa  of  the  genital  tubes  in  the 
female  Ascaris  may  be  considered  as  representing  the  ovary ;  wherein 
may  be  discovered  numerous  small  round  cells  which,  as  they  advance 
forward,  begin  to  be  surrounded  with  a  granular  vitelline  substance 
wherein  the  primitive  nucleated  cells  are  stilt  visible  ;  these  cells,  there- 
fore, ought  perhaps  to  be  regarded  as  germinal  vesicles.  Still  further 
onward  tlie  eggs  are  of  a  discoidal  shape,  and  are  arranged  in  a  row, 
or  are  grouped  closely  around  a  rachis,  that  traverses  the  axis  of  the 
ovary.  In  that  portion  of  the  genital  canal  which  may  be  considered 
as  representing  the  Fallopian  tube,  the  ova  become  more  mature,  and 
having  been  surrounded  by  a  double  colourless  envelope  pass  into  the 
base  of  the  uterus.  This  last  b  the  widest  portion  of  the  genital  tubes, 
and  is  distinguished  in  the  living  animal  by  its  well-marked  peristaltic 
action.  The  vagina,  distinguishable  bom  the  uterus  by  its  narrow- 
ness and  its  muscular  walls,  opens  into  the  vulva,  a  narrow  transverse 
iissure,  sometimes  surrounded  by  a  very  remarkable  fleshy  swelling, 
generally  situated  either  in  front  of  or  near  the  middle  of  the  body,  but 
in  some  cases  in  the  vicinity  of  the  anus.  The  sperm  is  usually  accu- 
mulated in  the  bottom  of  the  uterus  to  such  an  extent  aa  to  render  it  pro- 
bable that  this  is  thelocality  where  the  fecundation  of  the  ova  takesplace.* 
■  Sicbold,  Ibc.  eit. 
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(ISS.)  The  male  Aieari*  lumbrwoidei  is  considerably  smaller  than  the 
female,  and  the  structure  of  its  generative  eyetem  remarkably  similar 
to  nhat  has  been  just  described  in  the  other  sex.  The  testis  or  gland, 
nhich  secretes  the  impregnating  Said,  is  a  single,  delicate,  tubular 
filament  {Jiff.  66,  B,/),  which  when  unravelled  is  fouud  to  be  nearly 
three  feet  in  length,  and  is  seen  winding  in  close  and  almost  inestri- 
cable  folds  aronnd  the  middle  and  hinder  parts  of  the  intestine.  The 
termination  of  this  tube,  g,  may  be  traced  to  the  tail  or  anal  extremity 
of  the  worm,  where  it  ends  in  a  filamentary  retractile  penis,  i,  in  which 
the  microscope  exhibits  a  minute  receptacle  wherein  the  seminal  fluid 
accumulates  preparatory  to  its  expulsion.  Dunng  copulation,  the  penis 
of  the  male  is  introduced  into  the  volva  of  the  female,  by  which  it  is 
firmly  embraced,  and  the  different  positions  which  the  external  parts 
occupy  in  the  two  eexas  is  evidently  an  arrangement  favourable  to 
their  intercourae. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
Briozoa*  (Bhrenbeig);  Ciliobracbiatb  Pultpi  (Farre). 

(496.)  It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  microscopical  re- 
searches have  revealed  to  naturalists  the  real  structure  of  a  series  of 
animals  originally  confounded  with  the  simpler  polyps,  with  which, 
as  far  as  external  form  is  concerned,  they  are  indeed  intimately 
related.  The  observations  of  Milne  Edwards,!  Audouin,  Ehrenbei^.J 
andThompson,§  gradually  led  the  way  to  more  correct  aud  precise 
ideas  concerning  the  more  highly-orgftnissd  genera ;  white  Dr.  Arthnr 
Farrell  and  Van  Beneden,  by  a  series  of  investigations,  followed  up 
with  exemplary  industry  and  persevBrance,  seem  to  have  completed 
our  knowledge  of  the  anatomical  details  of  these  creatures,  in  a  manner 
which  leaves  few  points  of  their  economy  unknown. 

(457.)  We  shall  select  an  individual,  named  by  Dr.  Farre  Bower- 
bankia  denia,  as  an  illustration  of  the  general  structure  of  the 
Bbtozoa,  partly  from  the  complete  manner  in  which  its  organisation 
has  been  developed  in  the  memoir  alluded  to,  and  partly  because  we 
have  had  frequent   opportunities  of  verifying  the   accuracy  of  the 

*  tfin,  Ka-mou — Zwr,  ut  uiimiL 
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descriptions,  and  ihe  extreme  Bdelit;  of  Uie  drawings  by  which  it  is 
illustrated. 

(453.)  The  aniraal  Bowerbanfeia,  ^hich  is  only  about  a  line  in 
length,  inhabits  a  deli-  p^  g^ 

cate  and  perfectly  trans- 
parent tube  of  homj  tex- 
ture, which  arises  from  a 
repent  stem,  common  to 
a  great  many  individuals, 
found  aggregated  in  small 
patches  over  the  surface 
of  Fluttra/oliacea,  upon 
which  they  are  appa- 
rently parasitic. 

(459.)  The  mouth  is 
Gorronnded  by  long  and 
slender  tentacula  {Jig. 
67),  which,  during  the 
expanded  state  of  the 
animal,  are  kept  quite 
straight  and  motiontesst 
aa  represented  in  the 
drawing.  Each  tentacle 
is  provided  upon  ite  outer 
aspect  vpith  a  series  of        ---■"^-•'■-<-:i.:-|^.^-  ■tutmir'- 

stiff       and       immovable  Anatomy   of   Bou«Hanhia  dtnta    (after   Fure).- 

Spines,  probably  serving  a,  the  animal  with  iu  tentacula  eipimded.     1.  Pba- 

to   lieep  off  any  foreign  lyni.     2.    (E«oph»gu«.     3.   The  gimid,      i.   The 

bodies,    that,     by    their  •""'='!■■    5.  The  pylorus,     e.  The  intestine.    7.  The 

proximity,   might  inter-  —'  »P«""-  /•  -P™n"""yo30on  roimcted 

5              .-',           °         .,  into  lU  cell.      1,2,  3,  muKulnr  iinoiculi,     e,  nn  im- 

fere     with      the      ciliary  perfect  gemma  befo™  the  opening  of  the  eell.      1.  SW- 

movements   immediately  Dmchiil  caiity.     d,  a  gemma  aprouling  from  the  common 

to  be  described.  >tcm. 

(460.)  Besidea  the  stiff  spines,  the  tentacula  are  covered  with  an 
immense  number  of  vibrating  cilia,  which,  at  the  will  of  the  animal, 
are  thrown  into  most  rapid  movement,  so  as  to  produce  strong  and 
continuous  currents  in  the  surrounding  fluid,  whereby  particles 
floating  in  the  neighbourhood  are  hurried  along  with  great  velocity. 
From  the  direction  of  the  streams  produced  by  the  cilia,  namely, 
towards  the  mouth,  we  at  once  perceive  the  utility  and  beauty 
of  the  contrivance  compenaating  to  a  great  extent  for  the  fixed 
condition  of  the  Biyozoon ;  animalcules  floating  in  the  vicinity 
no  sooner  come  within  the  influence  of  the  currents  so  produced, 
than  they  are  forced  towards  the  month,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
tentacular  zone,  and,  being  at  once  seized,  are  immediately  swallowed. 
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(46J.)  The  tentacula  themaelvee,  notwithHtendiDg  their  immobilitj 
duriog  the  process  of  natchiag  for  prey,  are  highly  irritable,  and 
seasible  of  the  slightest  contact.  No  sooner  does  aa  animalcole 
impinge  upon  any  part  of  their  surface,  than  the  tentacle  touched 
bends  with  extraordinary  quicknesa,  as  if  endeavouring  to  strike  it 
towards  the  mouth;  and,  if  the  object  be  sufficiently  large  to  touch 
several  at  the  eame  moment,  all  the  tentacula  simultaneously  co- 
operate in  seizing  and  retaining  it. 

(463.)  The  existence  of  these  cilia  upon  the  tentacula  would  seem 
to  be  characteristic  of  the  Bbiozoa,  and  is  invariably  accompanied, 
aa  far  as  our  information  extends  at  present,  with  a  digestive 
apparatus  of  far  more  complex  structure  than  what  we  have  aeea 
in  the  uncUiated  polyps,  for  in  tbe  class  before  us,  besides  the 
stomach,  there  is  a  distinct  intestinal  tube  and  anal  outlet.  In  the 
specimen  under  consideration  the  oi^niaation  of  the  alimentary 
oi^ans  is  rendered  even  more  elaborate  than  is  usual  in  the  class, 
by  the  addition  of  a  gizzard  or  cavity  wherein  the  food  is  me- 
chanically bruised  before  its  introduction  into  the  proper  stomach. 
The  mouth  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  space  inclosed  by  the 
tentacula;  it  appears  to  be  a  simple  orifice,  incapable  of  much 
distension,  through  which  the  particles  of  food  brought  by  the  ciliary 
action  pass  into  a  capacious  (esophagus  {Jig.  67,  a,  i,  e),  this, 
gradually  contracting  its  dimensions,  ends  iu  a  globular  muscular 
organ,  to  which  the  name  of  gizzard  has  been  applied  ( 3).  The  walla 
of  this  visous  are  composed  of  fibres  that  radiate  from  two  dark 
points  seen  in  the  figure,  and  its  lining  membrane  is  covered  with  a 
great  number  of  hard  homy  teeth,  so  disposed  as  to  represent,  under 
the  microscope,  a  tesselated  pavement.  The  contractions  of  the 
gizzard  are  vigorous ;  and,  from  tbe  structure  of  its  interior,  its  office 
cannot  be  doubtful. 

(463.)  To  tbe  gizzard  succeeds  a  stomach  {fig.  67,  a,  4),  which  is 
studded  with  brown  specks,  apparently  of  a  glandular  nature,  and 
probably  representing  a  biliary  apparatus.  The  intestine  leaves  the 
stomach  at  its  upper  portion,  close  to  tbe  gizzard  ( ^ ) ;  and,  running 
parallel  with  the  cesophagus  towards  the  tentacu]a(s),  terminates  at 
the  side  of  the  mouth  (7).  in  such  a  position  that  exorementitioua 
matter  is  at  once  whirled  away  by  the  ciUary  currents.  The  whole 
intestinal  apparatus  floats  freely  in  a  visceral  cavity,  that  contuns  a 
transparent  fluid,  and  incloses  distinct  muscular  fiucicuti,  to  be  de- 
scribed in  another  place. 

(464.)  The  process  of  digestion  in  this  minute,  yet  highly-organised 
being,  is  well  described  by  Dr.  Farre  in  tbe  memoir  above  men- 
tioned. 

(465.)  The  little  animal,  when  in  vigour,  is  seen  projecting  from 
its  cell  with  the  arms  extended,  and  the  cilia  in  full  operation ;  the 
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uppoT  part  of  the  body  being  frequentl;  turned  from  side  to  aide 
over  the  edge  of  the  cell,  the  extremity  of  which,  from  ita  peculiar 
flexibility,  movee  along  nith  it.  The  particles  carried  to  the  mouth 
in  the  vortex  produced  by  the  action  of  the  cilia,  after  remaining 
a  little  irhile  in  the  pharynx,  are  swallowed  by  a  TigorouB  con- 
traction of  its  parietes,  and  carried  rapidly  down  the  cesopbagua 
and  through  the  cardia  to  the  gizzard,  that  expands  to  receive 
them.  Here  they  are  submitted  to  a  sort  of  crushing  operation, 
the  parietes  of  the  organ  contracting  firmly  upon  them,  and  the 
two  dark  bodies  being  brought  into  oppoaition.  Their  reaidence, 
however,  in  this  oavity,  is  only  momentary,  and  they  are  immediately 
propelled  into  the  true  stomach  below,  where  they  become  mixed 
up  with  its  contents,  which,  during  digestion,  are  always  of  a  dark, 
rich,  brown  colour,  being  tinged  with  the  secretion  of  its  parietal 
follicles. 

(466.)  The  food  appears  to  be  retained  for  a  considerable  time  in 
the  stomach,  and  may  be  frequently  seen  to  be  regargitated  into 
the  gizzard,  whence,  after  having  been  again  submitted  to  its 
operations,  it  is  returned  to  the  stomach.  Here  it  is  rolled  about  by 
the  contraction  of  its  parietes,  and  at  its  upper  part  is  frequently 
SDbmitted  to  a  rotating  motion.  This  rotation  of  particles  is  chiefly 
near  the  pyloric  orifice  ;  and  a  mass  may  be  occasionally  seen  pro- 
jecting through  the  pylorus  into  the  intestine,  and  rotating  rapidly 
in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  orifice.  In  an  animal  having  a 
similar  form  of  pylorus  to  this,  but  io  which  the  parts  were  more 
transparent,  the  cilia,  by  which  this  rotation  is  effected,  were  dis- 
tinctly perceptible,  surrounding  the  orifice. 

(497.)  The  granular  matter,  after  rotating  for  some  time  at  the 
pylorus  (a  provision  for  preventing  its  too  rapid  escape  from  tbe 
stomach),  passes  into  the  intestine,  where  it  accumulates  in  little 
pellets,  that  are  rapidly  pushed  by  the  contraction  of  the  intestine 
towards  tbe  anal  orifice,  through  which  they  are  expelled  from  the 
body. 

(468.)  The  tube  or  cell  inhabited  by  this  bryozoon  ia  of  eiqwdta 
structure,  and  the  mechanism  concerned  in  the  protrusion  and 
retraction  of  the  animal  of  great  simplicity  and  beauty. 

(469.)  The  inferior  two-thirds  of  tbe  cell  in  the  species  under  con- 
sideration is  hard  and  corneous,  but  perfectly  transparent :  the  upper 
third,  on  the  contraiy,  is  flexible,  and  so  constructed  as  to  form  a  very 
complete  operculum  whereby  tbe  entrance  is  guarded.  The  flexible 
part  consists  of  two  portions,  the  lower  half  being  a  simple  continua- 
tion of  the  rest  of  the  cell,  while  tbe  upper  is  composed  of  a  circle  of 
delicate  bristle -shaped  processes  or  sette,  which  are  arranged  parallel 
to  each  other  around  the  mouth  of  tbe  cell,  and  are  prevented  from  sepa- 
rating beyond  a  certiun  distance  by  a  membrane  of  excessive  tenui^ 
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that  connects  them ;  this  membraDe  is  evidently  analogous  to  the  in- 
fundibular termination  of  the  cells  of  polypa  already  described. 

(470.)  When  the  bryozoon  retires  into  its  abode,  the  setsB  and  soft 
termination  of  the  cell  are  gradually  folded  inwards  in  the  manner 
exhibited  in  tbe  anneiied  figures  {Jig.  68),  representing  the  various 
stages  of  the  process.  Tbe  cesophagus,  surmounted  by  its  tentacula, 
descends  first,  whilst  the  integument  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
begins  to  be  inverted  at  tbe  point  where  it  has  its  insertion  around  the 
base  of  tbe  tentacles,  c.  As  the  descent  of  the  tentacula  proceeds, 
the  inversion  of  this  membrane  continues  ;  and  when  the  extremities 
of  the  arms  have  reached  the  level  of  the  extremities  of  the  set»,  it  is 
seen  to  form  a  complete  sheath  around  tbem.  The  animal  being  thus 
retracted,  the  next  part  of  tbe  process  is  to  draw  in  the  upper  portion 
of  th«  cell  after  it.  Tbe  setce  are  now  brought  together  in  a  bundle 
{Jtg.  68,  8,  a),  and  are  gradually  drawn  inwards,  inverting  around 


tbem  the  rest  of  tbe  flexible  portion  of  the  cell  until  they  form  a 
close  fasciculus  (Jig.  C8,  3  &  4,  a),  occupying  the  axis  of  the  opening  of 
the  tube,  and  forming  a  complete  protection  against  intrusion  from 
without. 

(471.)  The  muscular  system  exhibits  the  earliest  appearance  of 
muscular  fibre.  The  filaments  are  unconnected  by  cellular  tissue,  and 
have  a  watery  transparency  and  smooth  surface,  neither  do  they  exhibit 
cross  markings  or  a  linear  arrangement  of  globules,  even  when 
examined  under  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope. 

(47'^.)  Tbe  muscles  may  be  divided  into  two  sets,  one  servit^  for 
the  retraction  of  the  alimentary  apparatus,  the  other  acting  upon  the 
eet»  around  the  mouth  of  the  cell,  and  serving  for  the  inversion  of  its 
flexible  portion.  The  bundles  of  muscular  fibre  which  act  upon  the 
alimentary  canal  are  two  in  number,  and  arise  from  near  tbe  bottom 
of  the  cell :  one  of  these  is  inserted  into  the  stomach  (Jig.  67,  a,  s) ; 
the  other  passes  upwards  along  the  side  of  the  oesophagus  (Jig.  67,  a,  9), 
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to  be  attached  in  the  Ticinity  of  the  tentacula :  the  latter  &Bciculus  is 
evidently  the  great  agent  in  drawing  the  animal  into  its  retreat,  and  in 
doing  80  it  throws  the  alimentary  canal  into  close  sigmoid  folds. 

(473.)  The  muBclea  that  close  the  operculum  are  arranged  in  six 
distinct  fasciculi ;  they  arise  from  the  inner  Hurface  of  the  upper  hard 
part  of  the  cell,  and  act  upon  the  upper  flexible  portion  of  the  tubeand 
upon  the  setie  {Jig.  68,  d,  d). 

(474.)  The  mode  in  which  the  protrusion  of  the  tentacula  is  effected 
is  not  so  easily  explained ;  it  would  seem  that  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  shell  is  furnished  with  circular  muscular  fibres,  so  disposed  as  by 
their  action  to  comprees  the  fiuid  contained  in  the  visceral  cavity,  and 
thus  tend  to  elongate  the  body.  Dr.  Farre,  however,  believes  the  ali- 
mentary canal  itself  to  be  the  great  agent  in  efiecting  this  object,  and 
he  conceives  it  to  possess  a  power  of  straightening  itself  from  the 
fiexures  into  which  it  is  thrown  during  the  retracted  state  of  the 
animal. 

(4T5.)  The  Fldstbs  and  Eschaba  are  intimately  allied  to  Bomer- 
hankia  in  all  the  details  of  their  structure,  aa  we  are  assured  by  the  re- 
searches of  Dr.  Milne  Edwards  concerning  these  singularly-aggregated 
forms  of  marine  Bryozoa.* 

(470.)  The  cells  of  the  Fltutrce  and  Eaehara  are  disposed  side  by 
side  upon  the  same  plane,  so  as  to  form  a  common  skeleton  of  a 
coriaceous  Or  homy  texture.  The  individual  cells,  which  are  extremely 
minute,  vary  in  shape  in  different  species ;  and  the  orifice  of  each  is 
generally  defended  by  projecting  spines,  or  sometimes  by  a  movable 
operculum,  or  lid,  that  closes  the  orifice  in  the  contracted  state  of  the 
animal.  The  extension  of  one  of  these  skelet«ns  is  effected  by  the 
regular  addition  of  new  cells  around  the  circumference  of  the  Fliutra, 
those  of  the  mai^n  being,  of  course,  the  most  recent;  and  the  latter 
are  not  unfrequently  found  inhabited  by  healthy  animals,  whilst  iu  the 
older  or  central  ones  the  original  occupaiits  have  perished. 

(477.)  The  &cts  observed  by  Milne  Edwards  relative  to  the  formation 
of  these  cells  possess  a  high  degree  of  interest,  and  materially  support 
the  views  already  given  concerning  the  formation  of  the  tubes  of  zoo- 
phytes in  general ;  proving  that  the  calcareous  matter  to  which  their 
hardness  is  owing  is  not  a  mere  exudation  from  the  surface  of  the 
animal,  but  ie  deposited  in  an  organised  tegumentary  membrane, 
whence  it  can  be  removed  with  facility  bj  means  of  extremely  dilute 
muriatic  acid.  When  so  treated,  a  brisk  effervescence  is  produced,  the 
cells  become  flexible  and  are  easily  separated  from  each  other,  but  they 
are  not  altered  in  form,  and  evidently  consist  of  a  soft  and  thick  mem- 
brane, forming  a  sac  containing  the  digeutive  organs  of  the  creature. 
In  this  state  the  opening  of  the  cell  is  no  longer  defined  as  it  was 
IT  1e«  EachBro.     Ann. 
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before,  bat  the  membraQous  cell  appears  continuous  with  the  tentacular 
Bheath.  Wa  see,  therefore,  that  iu  these  creatures  the  cell  is  an 
integrant  part  of  the  animal  itself,  not  a  mere  calcareous  crust  moulded 
upon  the  surface  of  the  body,  being  a  portion  of  the  tegumentary 
membrane,  which,  by  the  molecular  deposit  of  earthy  matter  in  its 
tissue,  ossifies  like  the  cartilage  of  higher  etiiinals  without  ceasing 
to  be  the  seat  of  nutritive  movement.  It  is  evident,  likewise,  that 
what  is  called  the  body  of  the  Bryozoon  constitutes,  in  fact,  but 
a  small  portion  of  it,  principally  consisting  of  the  digestive 
apparatus. 

(478.)  As  to  the  operculum  destined  to  close  the  entrance  of  the 
tegumentarj'  cell,  it  is  merely  a  Up-like  fold  of  the  skin,  the  marginal 
portion  of  which  acquires  a  horny  consistence ;  while,  at  the  point 
where  it  is  continuous  with  the  general  envelope,  it  remains  suf- 
ficiently soft  and  flexible  to  obey  the  action  of  the  mosclea  inserted 

(479.)  The  tegumentary  sac,  deprived  of  its  carbonate  of  lime,  seems 
to  be  formed  of  a  tomentous  membrane,  covered,  especially  upon  its 
outer  side,  with  a  multitude  of  cylindrical  filaments  disposed  perpen- 
dicularly to  its  Borfaoe,  and  very  closely  crowded  together.  It  is  in  the 
interstices  ]e&  by  these  fibres  that  the  calcareous  matter  appears  to  be 
deposited  ;  for,  if  a  transverse  section  be  examined  with  a  microscope, 
the  external  wall  ia  seen  not  to  be  made  up  of  superposed  layers,  but 
of  cylinders  or  irregular  prisms  arranged  perpendicularly  to  the  axis  of 
the  body. 

(4H0.)  But  the  above  are  not  the  only  ailments  adduced  by  Milne 
Edwards  in  confirmation  of  this  view  of  the  mode  in  whidi  these 
skeletons  are  held  in  vital  connection  with  the  animal.  On  examining 
the  cells  at  different  ages,  it  is  found  that  they  undergo  material 
changes  of  form. 

(461.)  This  examination  is  easily  made,  since  in  many  species  the 
young  spring  from  the  sides  of  those  first  formed,  and  do  not  separate 
from  their  parents  ;  each  skeleton,  therefore,  presents  a  long  series  of 
generations  linked  to  each  other,  and  in  each  portion  of  the  series  the 
relative  ages  of  the  individuals  composing  it  are  indicated  by  the 
position  which  they  occupy.  It  is  sufficient,  therefore,  to  compare  the 
cells  situated  at  the  base,  those  of  the  middle  portion,  those  of  the 
young  branches,  and  those  placed  at  the  very  extremities  of  the  latter. 
When  examined  in  this  manner,  it  is  seen  that  not  only  does  the 
general  configuration  of  the  cells  change  with  age,  but  also  that  these 
changes  axe  principally  produced  upon  the  external  turface.  For 
instance,  in  the  young  cells  of  Eichara  cervicorntt,  the  subject  of  these 
observations,  the  walls  of  which  are  of  a  stony  hardness,  the  external 
surface  is  much  inflated,  so  that  the  cells  are  very  distinct,  and  the 
borders  of  their  apertures  prominent ;  but  by  the  progress  of  age  their 
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appearance  chaoges,  their  free  surface  rises  bo  as  to  extend  beyond  the 
level  of  the  borders  of  the  cell,  and  defaces  the  deep  impreesiona  which 
luajked  their  respective  limits.  It  resalta  that  the  cells  cease  to  be 
distinct,  and  the  skeleton  presents  tlie  appearance  of  a  stonj  mass  ia 
which  the  apertures  of  the  cells  only  are  visible. 

(483.)  It  appears  evident,  therefore,  that  there  Is  vitality  in  the  sub- 
stance composing  the  stony  nails ;  and  the  facts  above  narrated  appear 
only  explicable  by  supposing  a  movement  of  nutrition  like  that  which  ia 
continually  going  on  in  bone. 

(483.)  The  anatomy  of  these  Bryozoa  difiera  slightly  from  that  of 
Bovierhankia.  The  crown  of  ciliated  tentacuk  is  inserted  into  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  kind  of  proboscis,  which  is  itself  inclosed  in  a  cylindrical 
retractile  sheath.  From  the  margin  of  the  opening  of  the  cell  arises 
a  membrane  equalling  in  length  the  contracted  tentacles,  and  serving 
to  inclose  them  when  the  animal  retires  into  its  abode.  These 
appendages,  thus  retracted,  are  not  bent  upon  themselves,  but  per- 
fectly straight  and  united  into  a  &sciculu3,  the  length  of  which 
is  nevertheless  much  shorter  than  that  of  the  same  organs  when  ex- 
panded. 

(484.)  By  the  opposite  extremis  to  that  fixed  to  the  margin  of  the 
opening  of  the  cell,  the  tentacular  sheath  unites  with  a  tolerably  capa- 
cious tube,  the  walls  of  which  are  exceedii^ly  soft  and  delicate ;  and 
near  the  point  of  their  union  we  may  perceive  a  fasciculus  of  fibres 
running  downwards  to  be  inserted  upon  the  lateral  walls  of  the  cell : 
these  fibres  appear  to  be  striated  tfttnsversely,  and  are  evidently  mus- 
cular ;  their  use  cannot  be  doubted :  when  the  animal  wishes  to  expand 
itself,  the  membranous  sheath  above  alluded  to  becomes  rolled  out- 
wards, everting  itself  like  the  finger  of  a  glove  as  the  tentacles 
advance.  The  muscular  fasciculi  are  thus  placed  between  the  everted 
sheath  and  the  alimentary  canal,  and  by  their  contraction  they  must 
necessarily  retract  the  whole  within  the  cell. 

(485.)  The  first  portion  of  the  alimentary  tube  ia  inflated,  and  much 
wider  than  the  rest;  it  forme  a  kind  of  chamber,  in  which  the  water 
set  in  motion  by  the  vibration  of  the  cilia  upon  the  tentacles  appecirs 
to  drculate  freely.  The  walls  of  this  chamber  are  extremely  delicate  ; 
the  soft  membrane  forming  them  is  puckered, and  appears  traversed  by 
many  longitudinal  canals  united  by  minute  transverse  vessels ;  this 
appearance,  however,  may  be  deceptive. 

(486.)  Beneath  the  first  enlargement,  the  digestive  apparatus  bo- 
comes  narrower,  but  immediately  expands  again,  and  ofiers  at  this 
point  a  certain  number  of  filiform  appendages,  which  appear  to  be  free 
and  floating  in  the  interior  of  the  cell.  To  the  second  cavity  succeeds 
a  narrow  canal,  opening  into  a  third  dilatation,  generally  of  a  spherical 
form.  From  the  last-named  viscus  issues  a  kind  of  intestine,  which 
soon  bends  upon  itself  and  becomes  attached  to  an  organ  of  a  soft  and 
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membranooa  texture,  baring  the  appearance  of  a  ctecum,  and  which 
seems  to  be  continuous  superiorly  with  the  digestive  tube ;  the  latter 
continues  its  progress  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  cell,  and  ultimately 
terminates  by  a  distinct  anal  aperture  upon  the  upper  aspect  of  the 
tentacular  sheath. 

(487.)  The  operculum  which  closes  the  cell  in  Fbatra  and  EiehaTm 
IS  moved  by  two  muscular  &sciculi  inserted  into  the  internal  face  of 
this  Talre  by  the  intermedium  of  two  filaments  analogous  to  tendons ; 
by  their  inferior  extremity,  these  muscles  are  attached  to  the  walls  of 
the  cell;  and  when,  by  its  own  elasticity,  the  operculum  is  turned 
hack,  and  the  mouth  of  the  cell  thus  opened,  they,  by  their  contrac- 
tion, can  close  it  like  a  door. 

(46B.)  The  existence  of  nervous  ganglia  has  been  satisfactorily 
detected  in  many  genera  of  the  Bryozoa;  it  consists  of  a  nervous 
ganglion,  situated  immediately  above  the  (Bsopbagus,  from  each  side 
of  which  proceeds  a  nervous  cord,  forming  a  collar  around  that  tube,  as 
well  as  other  filaments  distributed  to  the  muscnlar  system. 

(489.)  No  organ  of  special  sensation  has  been  discovered  in  any 
animals  of  this  class,  either  in  their  adult  slate,  or  during  the  earlier 
periods  of  their  development 

(490.)  From  what  is  known  concerning  the  propt^tion  of  the  Biyo- 
zoa,  it  would  appear  that  their  reproduction  is  effected  in  several 
different  ways. 

(491.)  The  moat  ordinary  is  by  the  development  of  gemmffi,  or  bade, 
that  sprout  from  the  parent  stem  in  the  branched  species,  or,  as  in 
the  Fliatra  and  Etcharce,  are  derived  from  the  sides  of  contiguoua 
cells. 

(4S3.)  In  Pedieellina  BeJgica,  the  phenomena  attending  the  gemmi- 
parous  mode  of  reproduction  are  the  following  :*  First  there  sprouts 
from  the  common  stem  of  the  Bryozoon,  without  any  determinate 
situation,  a  minute  tubercle,  which  is  simply  a  prolongation  from  the 
stem  itself;  this  tubercle  gradually  extends  outwards,  becomes  more 
prominent,  and  soon  swells  into  a  vesicle,  which  is  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  new  individual.  Up  to  this  period  the  interior  of  the 
vesicle  is  organised  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  stem  itself,  of 
which  it  is  only  an  extension;  but  now  a  cellule  becomes  visible 
in  its  centre,  which  forms  the  point  of  departure,  whence  the  develop- 
ment of  the  embryo  proceeds. 

(408.)  Around  Uiia  primitive  cell  a  series  of  other  very  small  cellules 
Boon  group  themselves,  which  seem  to  constitute  the  parietes  of  the 
primitive  vesicle,  or  blastoderm,  the  original  cell  representing  the  vilel- 
line  cavity.    The  bud  now  enlarges,  and  as  its  growth  proceeds,  the 

*  Van  BcDcden,  Rechercbei  tut  rAnalonir,  In  Phf  liologie,  el  In  DeTeloppcTomt  d« 
Brynosirei,  qui  hobitenl  la  C3le  d'Oatende.    Bullelin  dg  YAetA.  Roj.  d<  Bnudlu, 
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internal  tissue  becomes  tbickened,  so  as  to  fill  it  completel;;  subse- 
quently on  indentatioQ  becomes  apparent,  on  each  side  of  the  little 
cavity,  separating  the  embryo  into  two  halves,  the  inferior  of  which 
\Till  form  the  stomach,  the  superior,  the  inter- tentacular  chamber. 

(494.)  In  LaguncJila  repeia,  the  reproductive  gemmte  sprout  from 
the  creeping  stems,  which  connect  the  individual  animaU  appearing  at 
first  as  a  alight  prominence,  that  soon  expands  into  a  rounded  tubercle, 
which  is  the  commencement  of  a  new  cell.  Oo  close  inspection,  each 
gemma  is  found  to  consist  of  a  transparent  envelope,  that  is,  in  &ct, 
a  continuation  of  the  general  investment  of  the  animal,  lined  through- 
out with  a  soft  membrane,  having  its  inner  surface  studded  with 
minute  globules,  by  the  accumulation  of  which  the  polyp  is  ultimately 
formed.  The  bud  itself  is  hollow,  and  commonioates  with  the  parent 
stem ;  it,  therefore,  has  nothing  in  its  composition  resembling  that  of 
an  egg,  neither  distinct  vesicle  nor  vitellus.  The  nenly-formed  cell  soon 
grows  taller,  and  its  lining  membrane  becomes  thicker,  indicating  the 
first  appearance  of  the  intestinal  canal,  which  is  at  first  a  simple 
cavity,  bounded  by  the  thickened  lining  of  the  cell.  This  cavity  onca 
formed,  the  development  of  the  different  organs  proceeds  rapidly. 
First  there  appears  a  lon^tndiual  fold,  resembling  two  lips,  that,  as 
they  approach  each  other,  divide  the  cavity  of  the  body  into  an  anterior 
and  posterior  compartment.  The  two  lips,  which  have  a  valvular 
appearance,  become  very  regularly  indented  along  their  margins,  and 
are  soon  recognisable  as  the  rudiments  of  the  tentacular  circle. 

(405.)  At  this  epoch,  it  must  be  remarked,  the  polyp  presents  two  cavi- 
ties, distinct  from  each  other ;  there  is  a  apace  between  the  walls  of  the 
body  and  the  parietes  of  the  future  alimentary  canal,  the  interspace  be- 
ing in  communication  with  the  stem  of  the  parent  polyp,  and  filled  with  a 
fluid  that  is  analogous  to  the  blood  of  higher  animals ;  superiorly  this 
cavity  likewise  passes  into  the  tentacles,  and  the  fluid  which  bathes 
the  exterior  of  the  alimentary  canal,  thus  finds  admission  even  to  the 
extremities  of  those  organs.  The  second  cavity,  which  is  the  intestinal 
canal,  has  as  yet  no  communicatiou  with  the  external  world.  As  the 
formation  of  the  tentacles  proceeds,  the  portion  which  is  situated  in 
front  of  them  irill  become  the  sheath,  aud  the  other  part  the  intealine. 
As  the  tentaoula  are  formed  by  the  prolongation  of  the  tubercles, 
which  were  their  first  rudiments,  the  cavity  of  the  stomach,  and  the 
rest  of  the  intestiaal  tube  gradually  become  apparent,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  some  globules  are  visibly  disposed  around  the  cut  de  tac  of  the 
former  viscus,  which  gradually  become  arranged  into  fibrillfe,  and  con- 
stitute the  retractor  muscles. 

(496.)  When  the  cell  has  nearly  reached  its  full  development,  its 
parietes  become  softened,  and  an  opening  is  formed,  which  brings  the 
young  polyp  into  communication  with  the  surrounding  element.  The 
Uryozoon  has  now  attained  its  complete  form,  and  can  expand  ita 
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tentecnla,  but,  as  jet,  th«ra  are  no  traces  of  a  generative  apparatus, 
which  Boems  to  be  matured  at  a  subsequent  period. 

(497.)  In  the  Brjozoa,  reproduction  is  likewise  effected  b;  means  of 
true  ova.  The  ovary  in  which  these  are  developed  is  situated  immedi- 
ately above  the  stomach,  and  ia  generally  found  containing  eggs  in 
different  stages  of  growth.  In  the  same  situation  ia  situated  another 
viscus,  regarded  by  Van  Beneden  aa  the  testes,  his  opinion  being 
founded  on  the  fact  that  when  a  mature  specimen  of  the  animal  is 
placed  between  two  plates  of  glass  and  gently  compressed  so  as  to  rup- 
ture its  parietes.  and  cause  the  escape  of  the  viscera.  Spermatozoa  are 
easily  discoverable  in  its  interior. 

(498.)  The  Spermatozoa  exhibit  considerable  vivacity  in  their  move- 
ments, have  a  disc-like  body,  and  a  caudal  filament,  and  are  propor- 
tionately of  large  size ;  around  them  may  be  seen  multitudes  of  free 
cellules,  without  caudal  appendages,  which  are  apparently  young  Sper- 
matozoa. In  some  individuals  the  Spermatozoa  are  so  numerous,  that 
the  intestinal  canal  appears  completely  enveloped  by  them,  and  the 
whole  peri<intestinal  cavity  seems  alive  with  their  movements. 

(499.)  In  the  mature  ovary  ova  are  discoverable  in  different  states 
of  development,  in  each  of  which  the  vesicles  of  Wagner  and  Purkinje 
are  distinctly  visible.  In  ova  approaching  their  complete  maturity, 
an  external  vitelline  membrane,  or  chorion,  and  a  vitellna  are  percep- 
tihlQ,  but  the  two  vesicles  above  mentioned  have  disappeared. 

(500.)  When  arrived  at  the  proper  term,  the  ova  break  from  their 
envelope,  or  ovisac,  and  escape  into  the  general  cavity  of  the  body, 
where  they  move  freely  about,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  Spermatozoa. 
At  length  the  eggs  accumulate  in  the  interior  of  the  parent,  near  the 
base  of  the  tentacula,  and  their  expulsion  is  at  length  accomplished  in 
the  following  manner:  through  a  apecial  orifice,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  anus.  When  an  ovum  ia  thus  about  to  escape,  its 
external  membrane  is  first  seen  to  protrude  partially  through  the  aper- 
ture, constituting  a  sort  of  hernia ;  the  vitellus  then  gradually  Sows 
from  the  still-inclosed  portion  of  the  egg  into  that  which  is  external, 
and  when  the  vitellus  has  thus  entirely  passed  out,  the  egg  is  found 
separated  from  the  parent  animal,  and  falls  into  the  surrounding 
water.  These  eggs  are  entirely  destitute  of  external  cilia,  and  are 
carried  off  by  any  caeual  current  to  attach  themselves  where  chance 
may  bring  them  ;  they  are  also  remarkable  for  the  irregularity  of  their 
shape,  their  form  seeming  to  depend  upon  the  pressure  they  have  been 
subjected  to  in  the  interior  of  their  parent. 

(001.)  In  Pedieellina.  Professor  Van  Beneden  has  witnessed  the 
escape  of  upwards  of  twenty  eggs  from  a  single  individual.  They  ere 
of  a  pyriform  shape,  and  are  inclosed  in  a  pellucid  membrane,  by 
the  intervention  of  which  they  adhere  to  each  other,  so  that,  in  the 
interior  of  the  body  of  the  parent  Bryozoon,  they  have  a  racemose 
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appearance,  and,  when  extraded  Bpontaneously,  are  generally  Qoited 
together  ia  pairs.  Between  the  vitellus  and  the  envelope  of  the  egg 
there  is  always  a  smail  quantity  of  a  transparent  whitish  fluid,  which 
doubtless  rcpresenta  the  albumen,  while  the  pellucid  external  mem- 
brane itself  is  the  chorion. 

(503.)  The  vitellua  breaks  up  into  granules,  at  first  of  large  size, 
and  afterwards  by  subdivision  of  smaller  and  smaller  dimensions, 
giving  a  tuberculated  appearance,  like  that  of  a  raspberry,  to  the  ntass. 
This  division  seems  to  be  accomplished  exactly  ea  in  the  ova  of  the 
higher  animals,  the  yolk  first  separating  into  two,  then  into  four,  after 
which  its  breaking  up  proceeds  rapidly. 

(603.)  The  embryo  inclosed  within  the  egg  at  first  presents  a 
rounded  form,  but  bood  becomes  divided  by  au  indentation  into  an 
anterior  and  posterior  moiety,  and  vibratile  cilia  become  apparent  upon 
the  anterior  extremity.  That  portion  upon  which  the  cilia  hare  made 
their  appearance  next  insensibly  enlatgea,  and  assumes  the  shape  of  a 
funnel,  while  the  long  cilia  with  which  it  is  fringed  begin  to  keep  the 
particles  suspended  in  the  water  around  in  rapid  motion.  The  margins 
of  the  funnel  rapidly  extend  themselves ;  the  body  exhibits  frequent 
contractions,  and  at  the  end  of  about  two  boars  little  tubercles  become 
apparent  upon  its  anterior  extremity,  which  Bubaequently  become 
developed  into  the  tentacula.  Professor  Tan  Beneden  thinks  that 
when  the  tentacula  have  become  developed,  and  fumbhed  with  their 
proper  vibratile  apparatus,  the  original  cilia  disappear.  The  formation 
of  the  tentacula  at  once  indicates  which  are  the  two  extremities  of  the 
body,  and  the  point  by  which  the  embryo  will  subsequently  attach  itself. 

(504,)  The  embryo,  when  mature,  is  quite  free,  and  strikingly 
resembles  some  forms  of  Infusoria ;  but  after  a  while  a  pedicle  is 
formed,  whereby  it  proceeds  to  fix  itself  to  some  foreign  body,  and 
thus  permanently  assumes  the  aspect  of  its  race.  The  pedicle  seems 
to  be  formed  from  a  cell,  developed  below  the  stomach,  which  grows 
directly  outwards,  and  thus  completes  the  oif^isatlon  of  the  young 

(501).)  A  third  form  of  reproduction  is  that  by  ciliated  g»mmtile$ 
common  in  Haiodactyitu  diaphamu,  and  other  similar  species,  having 
soft  and  fiesby  or  gelatinous  polyparies.  These  are  readily  seen  in 
spring,  when  they  appear  as  minute  whitish  points,  imbedded  in  the 
substance  of  the  mass ;  sometimes,  howerer,  they  are  of  a  dark  brown 
colour,  and  exceedingly  numerous,  appearing  to  occupy  almost  the 
entire  substance  of  the  polypary  (Jig.  G9).  If  one  of  these  points  be 
carefully  turned  out  with  a  needle,  and  examined,  it  is  found  to  consist 
of  a  transparent  sac,  in  which  are  contained  generally  from  four  t^i  six 
of  the  gemmules,  which,  as  soon  as  the  sac  is  torn,  escape,  and  swim 
about  with  the  greatest  vivacity.  ■*'     Sometimes  they  simply  rotate  upon 

•  Dr,  A.  Fane,  Phil.  Tnmi.  1837,  p,  140. 
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their  axis,  or  they  tumble  over  and  over;  or,  selecting  a  fixed 
point,  they  whirl  round  it 
in  rapid  circles,  carrying 
every  loose  particle  with 
them ;  others  creep  along 
the  bottom  of  the  watch- 
glass  upon  one  end  with  a 
waddlinggait;  but  generally, 
after  a  few  hours,  all  motion 
ceases,  and  they  are  found  to 
have  attached  themselvea  to 
the  bottom  of  the  glass.  At 
the  expiration  of  forty-eight 
hours,  the  rudiments  of  a 
cell  are  observable  extend' 

ing   beyond   the   margin    of         Thin    transverse   section   of   Halodamyliu   dia- 
the  body,    but   any  account    P*"™— The  etni™   occupied   by   «ll«ler  - - 


of  their  further  development 


and  water ;  the  circurafcrence  formed  by  cells  in 
close  approiinuitioa  ;  ttie  brawn  bodies   scattered 
IS  ami  a  desideratum.  through  the  substance  ;  a,  a,  poiiiion  of  the  gem. 

(606.)  We  have  hitherto  mules  inclosed  in  their  sac )  i,  one  of  tbegemmuiei 
onlyspoken  of  those  Bryozoa  e»<»P«d  'luring  the  section  of  the  central  tissue. 
whose  habitat  is  the  sea;  besides  the  marine  genera  there  are,  how- 
ever, many  individuals  belonging  to  this  class  that  abound  in  fresh-water. 
The  polyparies  of  the  Flhviatile  Bktozoa  are  roet  with  in  ponda 
and  streams  adherent  to  any  foreign  bodies,  which  may  he  casually 
submerged.*  Thus,  they  are  found  attached  to  stones  at  the  bottom 
of  the  water,  upon  the  shells  of  Anodon,  Unio,  and  other  fresh-water 
mollusca  ;  upon  leaves,  more  especially  those  of  the  water-lily  (Nytii- 
pkaa),  and  of  the  Bistort  (Polygonum  amphihium).,  upon  floating  wood, 
npon  the  stems  of  Arundo  pkraff/iiCes,  and  of  various  other  plants. 
Some  genera,  A/c^n«Ua  and  Fredericelltt,  frequently  agglomerate  into 
masses  of  considerable  size,  such  as  might  be  mistaken  for  epongills. 
The  Paludiceiia  often  form  an  inextricable  interlacement  of  filaments 
spread  out  over  shells  and  stones.  CryttaUlla  and  Lophopui  are 
generally  met  with  upon  the  stem  of  some  aquaticplant,  such  asthebrook- 
lima  (Veronica  beccabunga),  resembling,  when  examined  by  the  naked 
eye,  a  layer  of  fluid  albumen,  which  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  the 
eggs  of  Limnaus  ttagnalU.  In  order  to  examine  these  animals  in  a 
living  state  it  is  necessary  to  leave  the  leaf  to  which  they  are  attached 
for  some  lime  undisturbed  in  a  glass  of  clear  water,  when  they  will 
soon  be  seen  spreading  forth  their  beautiful  tentacula  as  they  protrude 
from  their  delicate  cells.  By  frequently  changing  the  water,  more 
especially  if  it  is  rich  in  Navicula  and  BaccUaria,  they  may  be  kept 
*  Recherches  sur  les  Brjoioiuret  fluiiatilcs  de  Belgiqne,  par  P.  J.  Van  Beneden, 
NouT.  iiim.  de  I'Acad.  de  Bruielles,  1847. 
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ftlive   for  monthB,  affording    objects  of    continual    interest   for  the 
microscope, 

(DOT.)  In  the  fresh-water  Bryozoa  the  structure  of  the  external 
envelope  is  similar  to  that  of  tlie  marine  species,  except  that  in  no 
instance  are  the  fluviatile  genera  known  to  possess  a  calcareous 
polypar^. 

(508.)  In  Criatatelta  mucetlo*  {fg.  70,  a)  the  poljpary,  or  external 
envelope  [it),    is   mem-  j--^  ^o^ 

branous,  and  slightly 
cordiform  ;  its  surface  ia 

tuherculated,   and    it  is  ,  * 

incapable  of  contraction. 
In  this  outer  covering 
several   individuals    are 

contained,  but,  although  =*, 

produced  from  one  an- 
other, they  are  only 
aggregated,  being  lodged 

in  distinct  tubular  cells.  *  | 

The  body  of  each  ani- 
mal appears  to  consist  CrUaidh  nuccdo.—l.  Egg,  ralural  liie.  2.  F^g, 
of  a  digestive  canal,  con-  magnified.  3.  Animal  after  iu  Hcngw  from  the  egg; 
Stricted  once  or  twice  in  °i  '•'^  mouih  ;  b,  op«ning>  of  mil ;  c,  tW  stomach  \ 
ita  course,  and  termi-  -A 'Ml ;  «./,  oUbted  teniacula. 
nated  by  an  anal  oriflce.  When  these  creatures  ore  estended,  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  protrudes  from  the  cell ;  the  tentacular  apparatus 
being  supported  on  a  kind  of  neck,  whereon  the  mouth  (a)  ia  easily 
seen,  and  near  it  the  anus. 

(509.)  On  each  side  of  the  mouth  the  body  divides  into  two  arms, 
which,  when  spread  out,  resemble  a  horse-shoe,  being  flattened  and 
blunt;  and  upon  the  oi-ms  are  arranged  about  a  hundred  slender, 
transparent,  and  retractile  tentacles,  disposed  on  each  side  and  upon 
the  summit  like  the  barbs  of  a  feather;  and  all  covered  with  an 
infinite  nnmher  of  cilia,  whose  action  produces  currents  directed 
towards  the  mouth,  hurrying  in  that  direction  organised  particles 
contained  in  the  water. 

(SIO.)  The  three  individuale  that  thus  inhabit  the  same  general 
covering  are  produced  at  two  dbtinct  generations ;  the  two  lateral 
being  the  offspring  of  the  central  one,  derived  from  it  by  a  process  of 
gemmation,  but.  when  complete,  they  are  evidently  quite  separate 
from  and  independent  of  their  parent. 

(511.)  The  number  of  the  tentacular  appendages  varies  very  cou- 

*  M.  Turp<n,  Etude  minoKopique  de  1b  CtiMatella  Mucedo,  eipece  de  polype  d 'na 
douce. — Ann.  dea  Sciencea  Nat.  for  1637.  Alao,  anotbcr  mamoir  upon  the  aame  aubject, 
by  M.  P.  Oervnia.— /ftia. 
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siderobly  in  different  genera;  in  Palludtcella  and  Fredertcella,  vhich 
have  tbe  fewest,  there  are  about  twenty  ;  ^hile  in  AleijoneUa  Plvmateila, 
and  Cristatetla  (Jig.  70),  there  are  as  many  as  sixty,  or  oven  more. 
In  PaludieeUa  the  arrangement  of  the  tentacula  is  infundibular; 
but  in  Lophopes,  AlcyoneUa,  PlumaUUa,  and  CrUtatella  [fig,  70),  they 
assume  the  shape  of  a  horse-shoe.  In  Fredericella  they  are  united 
together  for  one-half  of  their  length  by  means  of  an  extremely  delicate 
memhrane. 

(5lS.)  The  digestive  apparatus  in  all  these  different  genera  consists 
of  a  stomach,  which  forms  a  <nU  de  tac  of  an  cesophagus  and  intestinal 
tube.  The  intestine  is  always  straight,  and  without  convolutions.  Its 
cavity  is  separated  from  that  of  the  stomach  by  a  pyloric  valve  that 
completely  closes  the  aperture ;  whilst  the  (esophagus  is  in  tike 
manner  provided  with  a  fold,  situated  sometimes  near  its  middle, 
sometimes  at  its  lower  part,  that  performs  the  office  of  a  cardiac 
valve. 

(513.)  The  aliments  before  admission  into  the  stomach  accumulate 
in  a   cavity  formed  at  the  com-  Fig.7l. 

mencement  of  the  digestive  tube 
{fig.  71/).  which  in  most  genera 
is  defended  by  a  largely-developed 
lip  {d),  that  opens  and  shuts  like 
a  valve — this  lip  is  densely  covered 
with  cilia,  the  action  of  which  is 
very  energetic. 

(514.)  The  anua  (j)  is  always 
situated  at  the  base  of  the  ten- 
tacular zone. 

(615.)  The  food  of  the  fluviatile 
Bryozoa  consists  of  Infusorial 
animalcules  and  the  microscopic 
Desmidece,  which  abound  in  the 
waters  they  frequent,  and  whose 
remains  are  distinguishable  both 
in  their  stomachs  and  in  the  con- 
tents of  the  intestine.  They  are 
likewise  easily  made  to  swallow 
carmine,  sepia,  and  other  colouring 
substances. 

(516.)  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  relative  to  the  nature  of  the 
circulation  in  these  animals.  The  place  of  blood  seems  to  be  altogether 
supplied  by  the  water  admitted  into  the  interior  of  the  body.  This 
fluid  is  not  contained  in  vessels,  unless  the  cavities  of  the  tubular 
tentacula  be  considered  as  such,  but  moves  freely  in  all  directions 
around  the  parietes  of  the  digestive  canal.      There  is  consequently 
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neither  heart  nor  any  vascular  ajBtem  ;  the  chylo-aqueous  fluid,  which 
thus  represents  the  blood,  being  liept  in  continual  movement  in  the  peri- 
int«stinal  cavity  by  the  action  of  the  cilia  that  cover  the  exterior  of  the 
intestinal  apparatus.  It  is,  therefore,  ciliary  action  that  determines 
the  course  of  the  aliment  in  the  interior  of  the  alimentary  apparatus 
and  of  the  fluid  external  to  its  walls ;  the  cilia  thus  answering 
the  purpose  of  a  heart,  as  well  as  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
Id  tes  tines. 

(517.)  All  the  viscera  of  the  body  being  thus  bathed  by  the  chylo- 
aqueous  fluid  that  surrounds  the  intestinal  canal,  they  receive  directly 
through  the  intermedium  of  that  fluid,  both  the  materials  for  nourish- 
ment, and  the  means  of  respiration. 

(518.)  Among  the  fresh-water  Bryozoa  reproduction  is  accomplished 
in  two  ways,  by  gemmation  and  by  true  ova.  The  first  of  these 
modes  resembles  exactly  what  has  been  described  as  existing  among 
the  marine  genera ;  but,  as  regards  the  process  of  oviparous  repro- 
duction, there  are  some  remarkable  points  of  difference  that  require 
notice. 

(519.)  It  is  now  generally  understood  that  wherever  oviparous 
reproduction  occurs  there  is  a  formation  of  Spermatozoa,  and  modem 
ot^ervations  have  proved  the  existence  of  these  distinguishing  pro- 
ducts of  the  male  sex  in  most  genera  of  the  ciliobrachiate  polyps. 
Frequently  both  the  sexes  are  eoi^joined,  so  that  there  is  a  complete 
hermaphrodism ;  but  in  some  cases  the  sexes  are  separate,  and  the 
number  of  female  individuals  is  greater  than  that  of  the  males. 
Seeing  that  among  these  compound  animals  the  blood,  or  its  repre- 
sentative fluid,  is  common  to  an  eniire  group,  and  that  the  ova,  as 
well  as  the  spermatozoa,  are  diffused  through  this  liquid  before  they 
are  evacuated,  a  single  male  individual  may,  strictly  speaking,  sufGce 
for  the  fecundation  of  the  eggs  of  a  whole  colony. 

(5S0.)  But  with  regard  to  the  ova  themselves  a  remarkable  difference 
is  observable  between  those  of  the  fluviatileandof  the  marine  Bryozoa. 
Among  the  Alcyonelia  and  other  genera  there  exist  two  sorts  of  eggs, 
the  one  covered  with  vibralile  cilia,  capable  of  swimming  freely  about 
exactly  like  infusorial  animalcules,  and  the  other  inclosed  in  a  hard 
shell,  having  somewhat  the  appearance  of  the  seeds  of  some  plants. 
The  first  sort,  without  a  shell,  is  also  met  with  among  marine  species; 
but  the  second  seems  peculiar  to  the  fresh-water  Bryozoa.  In 
Crutatslla  mucedo,  for  example,  the  ova  are  of  this  latter  description, 
being  inclosed  in  a  dense  homy  shell,  the  exterior  of  which  is  covered 
over  with  sharp  hookiets,  giving  them  an  appearance  strikingly  like 
some  of  the  Desmideee  {Jiff.  70,  2).  This  shell  is  probably  intended  to 
preserve  the  ova  during  the  winter  season  from  being  destroyed  by  the 
freezing  of  the  ponds  in  which  they  occur,  while  the  marine  polyps, 
being  sulgected  to  no  such  changes  of  temperature,  can  dispense  with 
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such  a  covering.  It  is  on  this  account,  apparentl]',  that  these  ova  are 
met  with  aometimes  naked,  and  Bometimes  provided  with  a  shell ;  and, 
in  the  same  nay,  in  the  genos  PaludieeUa,  in  which  ova  have  not  been 
detected,  the  gemmie  become  inveated  on  the  approach  of  printer  viiii 
a.  horny  covering. 

(531.)  As  there  are  thus  two  modes  of  reproduction,  so  are  there 
two  kinds  of  embrjogenic  development  observable  among  the  fiuviatile 
Bryozoa ;  that  is  to  say,  the  polyp,  which  is  produced  from  an  egg,  is 
formed  ia  a  diCFerent  manner  from  that  which  is  produced  by  the 
process  of  gemmation.  In  the  mature  ovum,  both  the  germinal  spot 
and  the  germinal  vesicle  are  distinctly  perceptible  ;  but  in  the  nascent 
gemma  the  existence  of  neither  of  these  elements  is  to  be  detected. 
According  to  the  gemmiparous  mode  of  propagation,  the  young 
individual  is  formed  by  direct  extension  from  the  tissues  of  the 
parent.  In  the  formation  of  the  embryo  from  an  egg  there  is,  from 
the  first,  a  complete  isolation  of  the  newly-formed  progeny :  a  vesicle 
or  cell  is  formed  which,  previous  to  its  conversion  into  a  new 
individual,  requires  the  coKiperation  of  another  cell,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  ovum  remaina  unproductive  unless  brought  in  contact  with  the 
male  fluid  contiuning  spermatozoa ;  whereas  in  gemmiparous  repro- 
duction such  a  concurrence  is  by  no  rceana  necessary,  neither  germinal 
veaide  nor  any  male  apparatus  ia  required. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

RoTiFEKA*  {Ehrenbtrg). 

(623.)  The  clasa  of  animals  that  next  presents  itself  for  our 
consideration  was,  until  very  recently,  confounded  with  the  chaotic 
aseemblage  of  minute  creatures  to  which  the  name  of  Inftaorial 
AnimalcuUs  was  indiscriminately  applied  ;  but  tfae  information  at 
present  in  our  posseaaion  concerning  their  internal  structure  and 
general  economy,  while  it  exhibits,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  assiduity 
of  modem  observers,  and  the  perfection  of  our  means  of  exploring 
microscopic  subjects,  enables  us  satisfactorily  to  define  the  limits  of 
this  interesting  groap  of  beings,  and  assign  to  them  the  elevated  rank 
in  the  scale  of  zoological  classification  to  which,  from  their  superior 
oi^nisatioD,  they  are  entitled. 

(583.)  The  character  whence  the  class  obtains  its  name  is  derived 
from  the  peculiar  organs  placed  upon  the  anterior  part  of  the  body, 
which  are  subservient  to  locomotion,  and  assist  in  the  prehension 
of  food ;  these  consist  of  circlets  of  cilia  variously  disposed  in  t^e 

*  Rota,  a  wtael ;  fern,  /  btar. 
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neighbourhood  of  the  mouth,  and  having,  when  in  action,  the 
appearance  of  wheels  spinning  round  with  great  rapidity,  so  aa  to 
produce  strong  currenlB  in  the  surrounding  water.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing this  peculiar  structure  of  the  locomotive  apparatus,  the 
BoTiFEftA  present  very  marked  relations  with  the  Bryozoa, 
described  in  the  last  chapter;  and  the  conversion  of  the  ciLated 
teutacula  of  the  latt«r  into  the  rotatory  organs  of  the  present  class 
is  effected  by  several  intermediate  forms,  which  distinctly  indicate 
a  closer  alliance  between  the  two,  than,  from  an  examination  of 
the  more  typical  genera  of  each,  we  should  be  inclined  to  suspect. 

(534.)  Tlio  annexed  engraving  of  the  Siejihavoceros  Eichomii* 
(fig.  I'i)  exhibits  an  animal 
that  would  seem  to  be  one 
of  the  connecting  links  by 
which  this  transition  is  ac- 
complished ;  the  transparent 
cell,  and  ciliated  tentacula 
around  the  mouth,  would 
indicate  this  creature  to  be 
a  Bbtozoon  ;  but  the  ten- 
tacula are  no  longer  the 
Btiff  and  Blender  arms  which 
we  have  seen  in  Bower- 
hanlaa,  but  are  viaibly  stunt- 
ed and  thickened  at  their 
base,  thus  approximating  in 
character  the  cilia-bearing 
lobes  of  a  Rotifer;  while 
the  internal  oi^ns,  the  pha- 
rynx, gizzard,  and  stomach, 
in  this  animal  conform  ex- 
actly to  the  type  of  structure 
common  to  the  Rotifera  pro- 
perly so  called. 

(625.)  The   body   of   the        Stfiaimxroi  Eidiomii  (sflet  Ehrenb*!?).— o, 
wheel-animalcules      is      en-     pbuynx  ;  6,  atamachil  ority ;  e,  an  contUDed  in 

closed  in  a  delicate  trans-  **"*  "^^  '•  ^  """tile  mmcU ;  «,  pami  con- 
parent  envelope  of  consider-  ^"'"^  """  ■^'i<«""?  apparalu.;/, rotatory  org<to> 
able  consistency,  often  ter-  """^'"^  ""'"  "^  '  »^'»«"'- 
mioatiag  at  the  upper  extremity  in  wavy  indentations  or  toothlike  pro- 
cesses, as  in  BrocAtonui  urc«oIam(^^.  73,  c,c].  This  harder  integument 
is  essentially  analogous  to  the  cell  of  a  Bryozoon,  but  in  this  class  ia 
so  constructed  as  to  allow  the  animalB  to  move  at  large  in  the  element 
they  inhabit,  instead  of  being  permanently  fixed  to  the  same  locality- 
'  Ehrenbcrg. 
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Continaoua  viiih  the  free  margin  of  the  shell  ia  a  delicate  membrane 
coiinecting  it  with  the  bases  of  the  cilia-bearing  lobee  around  the 
mouth,  so  as  to  allow  those  organs,  when  not  in  use,  to  be  retracted 
within  the  cell  bj  a  mechanism  resembling  that  provided  in  Bower- 
bankia  for  the  retractioa  of  the  tentacula. 

{526.)  To   the   posterior  Fig.  73. 

extremity  of  the  body  is 
generally  appended  a  pair 
of  forceps  composed  of  two 
movable  pieces  (^gt-  73 
and  78),  used  as  anuhors  or 
instruments  of  prehension ; 
and  by  means  of  these  the 
little  creatures  fix  them- 
eelves  to  the  confervie  or 
aquatic  plants  amongst 
which  they  are  usually 
found.  In  Braehioma  ut- 
ctolaria  the  prehensile  for- 
ceps {Jig.  73,  o,p)  is  attached 
to  the  extremity  of  a  long 
flexible  tail,  wherein  the 
muscular  fibres  destined  for 
its  motions  are  distinctly 
visible. 

(627.)  The  cilia,  whose       „    ,.  ,   -  ,«    ^     ^    ^ 

action  produces  the  appear-         .  .        j        ■    i  ■   .i.    c\\.     i.  .7 

J.  ™,„  „^|,..v»  rotatory  ippiiratni  mid  maigina]  leeth  of  ths  ihell; 

ance  of  wheels  turning  upon  j^  "cJcar,"  m  tnhnlu  prolongmlion  of  iha  .h.ll 

theanteriorpartof  thebody,  connnimlcatiiig  with  the  TiKentl  cavil;;  t,  ocoli- 

are  variously  disposed,  and  form  ipot;  /  giizard  with  iti  incloied  mMticatory 

from    their   arraoKement*  »pp«»tti.;  ff,.tomBch»i  cavity;  t,*,  ero»liippen- 

1,1.        1  u        1     -      J  .1.        dagestotlie  itomaeh;  *,  common  outlet;  i,  UlenJ 

Ehrenbeig  has  derived  the  J^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ,^.  ^  ^^^^ . 
characters  whereon  he  bases   ^  „,ntr»ciile  veucle ;  ■,  o™ ;  o,  floiihie  tail,  in 

the    division    of    the     class     which   the    mnKalu  buda    are   diitiaguiihuble ; 

into  orders.     The  peculiar   ft  lenoinnl  fbrcepi. 

movements  excited  by  the  vibration  of  these  organs,  was  long  a  puzzle 
to  the  earlier  microscopic  observers,  who,  imagining  them  to  be  really 
wheels  turning  round  with  great  velocity,  were  utterly  unable  to 
conceive  what  could  be  the  nature  of  the  connection  hetween  such 
appendages  and  the  body  of  the  animal.  The  apparent  rotation  has, 
however,  been  long  proved  to  be  an  optical  delusion,  and  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  progressive  undulations  of  the  cilia  placed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  mouth. 
(528.)  With  respect  to  the  agents  employed  in  producing  the 
*  AbhandlniigaQ  der  Koniglkheu  AkadanM  d*r  WiweiuchafteD  lu  Berlin,  for  183S. 
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ciliary  moTemeDt  in  the  Rotifera,  ve  are  as  mnch  in  ignorance  ae  ve 
are  concerning  the  cause  of  the  same  plienomenon  in  the  Polygastria. 
Ehrenberg  describes  the  cilia  aa  arising  from  a  series  of  lobes  as 
represented  in  Notommata  elawlata  [fig.  78.  a) ;  these  he  regards  as 
being  muscular,  and  capable  of  producing  by  their  contractions  the 
rapid  vibrfttions  of  the  fibrillte  attached  to  them.  We  confess, 
boirever,  that  such  lobes,  even  nas  their  existence  constant,  seem 
very  clumsy  instruments  for  effecting  the  purpose  assigned  to  tfaem, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  couceive  how  the  rapid  and  conseoutive  undula- 
tion«,  to  which  the  appearance  of  rotation  is  due,  can  be  produced  by 
Cleans  of  this  description. 

(5Q0.)  The  observationa  of  Dr.  Arthur  Farre*  concerning  the 
ciliary  movements  Tislblo  upon  the  gemmules  of  some  of  the  Bryozoa, 
appear  best  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  action  of 
these  wonderful  appendages,  and  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  apparent 
rotatory  motion  of  the  so-called  wheels  of  the  Rotifera.  The  very 
accurate  observer  alluded  to  remarks  that,  under  high  powers,  the 
cilia  have  the  appearance  of  moving  in  waves,  in  the  production  of 
each  of  which  from  a  dozen  to  twenty  cilia  are  concerned,  the  highest 
point  of  each  wave  being  formed  by  a  cilium  extended  to  its  full 
length,  and  the  lowest  point  between  every  two  waves  by  one  folded 
down  completely  upon  itself,  the  intervening  space  being  completed 
by  others  in  every  degree  of  extenEion,  so  as  ta  present  something 
of  the  outline  of  a  cone.  As  the  persiatence  of  each  cilium  in  any 
one  of  these  positions  is  of  the  shortest  possible  duration,  and  each 
takes  up  in  regular  succession  the  action  of  the  adjoining  one,  that 
cilium  which,  by  being  completely  folded  up,  formed  the  lowest  point 
between  any  two  waves,  in  its  turn  by  its  complete  extension  forms 
the  highest  point  of  a  wave  ;  and  thus,  while  the  cilia  are  alternately 
bending  and  unbending  themselves,  each  in  regular  succession  after 
the  other,  the  itavet  only  travel  onward,  whilst  the  cilia  never 
change  their  position  in  this  direction,  having,  in  fact,  no  lateral 

(630.)  The  whole  of  the  ciliary  movements  are  so  evidently  under 
the  control  of  the  animal  as  to  leave  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  the  observer  upon  this  point  The  whole  fringe  of  cilia  may 
be  instantly  set  in  motion,  and  as  instantaneonsly  stopped,  or  their 
action  regulated  to  every  degree  of  rapidity.  Sometimes  one  or  two 
only  of  the  waves  are  seen  continuing  their  action,  whilst  the  re- 
mainder are  at  rest ;  or  isolated  cilia  may  be  observed  slowly  bending 
and  unbending  themselves,  while  the  others  are  quiescent.  It  is  by 
the  constant  succession  of  these  movements  that  the  eye  is  seduced  to 
follow  the  waves  which  they  seem  to  produce,  and  thus  the  apparent 
rotation  of  the  wheels  is  easily  understood. 
'  PhRTrao*.  forlB37. 
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ROTIFER  A. 
Fig.  74. 


(531.)  M.  Digardin'B  explanation  of  this  pheDomenon  ia  based  upon 
the  fact  that  if  equal  and  parallel  lines  placed  at  equal  distances  from 
each  other  become  bent  at  regular  intervals,  so  aa  to  overlap  the  ueigh- 
bouriag  lines,  thej  produce  dark  interaectione  somewhat  resembling 
the  teeth  of  a  saw,  instead  of  a  uniform  surface  {^g.  74).  In  this 
manner  the  vibratile  cilia,  being  arranged  parallel  to  each  other  and 
separated  by  similar  interspaces,  would  equally  intercept  the  light,  so 
that  none  would  appear  more  conspicuous  than  others ;  but  if,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  general  movement  propagated  along  such  a  row  of  cilia, 
some  of  them,  by  being  momentarily  bent  down,  are  placed  in  juxta- 
position with  the  neighbouring  cilia,  the  light  being  more  intercepted, 
a  darker  or  more  obscure  line  will  be  the  ooDsequence.  It  ia  eaay, 
then,  to  conceive  that,  when  all  the  cilia  thus  bend  themselves  in 
regular  succession,  numerous  intersections  of  this  kind  will  occur 
apparently  progressively  advancing  in  the  direction  of  the  propagation 
of  the  movement;  consequently,  if  each  of  these  intersections  whilst 
iu  motion  preservea  the  same  form,  as  being  formed  by  the  same 
number  of  equal  lines,  the  inclination  of  which  is  similar  as  respects 
each  other,  it  will  give  to  the  eye  the  appearance  of  a  solid  body  of  a 
definite  shape,  such  as  the  teeth  of  a  saw,  or  of  a  wheel  in  uniform 
movement.  In  this  way  it  is  easy  to  understand  bow  the  rectilinear 
rows  of  cilia  in  Plagioatoma  and  Leucopkra  among  the  Infusoria,  as 
well  aa  those  of  the  Alcyonella  and  Flustrte.  give  rise  to  the  appear- 
ance of  an  endless  chain,  and  how,  is  the  same  manner,  the  circular 
rows  of  cilia  in  the  Botifera  produce  the  appearance  of  a  denlated 
wheel  in  motion.* 

'  To  rerder  inleiligible  the  production  of  Ihia  wheel-like  appcBiBnce  by  ciliary  move- 
ment, we  anaei  M.  Dujudin't  figure  repreaeoting  the  poiilioii  of  a  row  of  cilia  at  a 
giTen  moment.  In  thi«  it  ia  to  be  tuppoaed  thai  tho  itiaigbt  cilia  which  ue  parallel 
and  equidiitant  from  each  other  an  Miceptible  of  lucceauTe  otciUationi,  like  the  cilinm, 

A,  B,  Ifao  lint  it  the  aeriei,  each  capable  of  deacribing  by  a  anirorm  moremeDt  the  angle 

B,  A,  n,  of  which  the  apex  ia  at  the  p«iat  of  attaebment,  by  changiag  it*  poaition  from 
the  perpeDdimlar,  «,  a.  till  it  atlaina  ths  poiiliau  a,  e,  and  then  ntumiiig  with  the  aamo 
npidity  of  motioD  to  ila  firat  condition,  a,  b,  repeating  continnally  dmilar  moTemenli  in 
both  dimUoiu.    Now,  aa  the  other  cilia  of  the  te 
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(933.)  Such  being,  as  weooDceive,  the  nature  of  the  ciliary  motion, 
we  will  proceed  to  ewtmine  the  uses  to  which  it  is  made  eubservient 
io  the  clasB  of  EinimalB  under  consideration.  A  very  alight  examina- 
tion of  one  of  these  creatures  under  the  microscope  will  show  that 
the  cilia  answer  a  double  purpose  :  if  the  Rotter  fixes  itself  to  some 
Btationary  object  by  means  of  the  anal  forceps,  it  is  precisely  in  the 
position  of  a  Bryozoon ;  and  the  ciliary  action,  by  producing  onrreDts 
in  the  water  all  directed  towards  the  oral  orifice,  ensures  a  copious 
supply  of  food,  by  hurrying  t«  the  mouth  whatever  minute  aliment 
may  be  brought  within  the  range  of  the  vortex  thas  caused ;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  animal  disengages  itself  from  the  substance  to 
which  it  held  by  its  curious  anchor,  the  wheela,  acting  upon  the 
principle  of  the  paddles  of  a  steam-boat,  carry  it  rapidly  along  with  an 
equable  and  gliding  movement 

(633.)  The  whole  ciliary  apparatus,  when  not  in  use,  is  retracted 
within  the  orifice  of  the  shell,  and  lodged  in  a  kind  of  sheath,  formed 
for  it  by  the  inversion  of  the  tegumentary  membrane.  The  muscular 
fasciculi  by  which  this  is  effected,  are  very  conspicuous  ;  they  arise 
from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  shell,  and  run  in  distinct  faadculi 
in  a  longitudinal  direction  to  be  inserted  into  the  lobules  whereon  the 
cilia  are  arranged  {Jig.  78,  tn,  m). 

(S3d.)  But,  besides  these  retractor  muscles,  other  &sciculi  of 
muscular  fibres  are  distinctly  seen  to  run  transversely,  crossing 
the  former  at  right  angles :  these  are,  most  probably,  the  agents 
provided  for  the  extrusion  of  the  wheel-like  apparatus ;  for,  arising, 
OS  they  do,  from  the  inner  membrane  of  the  hard  integument,  they 
will,  by  their  contraction,  compress  the  fluid  in  which  the  viscera 
float,  and,  forcing  it  outward  towards  the  orifice  of  the  shell,  it  will,  of 
■fl«r  the  otber,  each  being  in  idnuice  of  th*  preceding  one  on  the  left  huid  b;  a  bur- 
tecDth  part  of  the  ipux  occnpied  b;  the  entire  mre  and  the  kudo  ditluica  from  that 
which  XKceedi  it  an  the  right  hand,  el  every  foorteenth  interfal,  the  cili>  pcewni  them- 
■elvet  in  the  tune  itate  of  fleitin,  end  a  rov  of  cilia  in  motion  pieeeoli,  &r  the  imtaul, 
the  eppeannce  npreaented  io  the  figure,  in  which  at  qacea  of  from  Cmirtcen  to  fifteen 
dlia  then  ii  a  ibaded  intenection,  which  adrancei  iritfa  a  unifbim  moTement  (com  left  to 
light  ae  each  ciliom  niGceuivel;  auamei  the  poutiDD  of  that  which  follow*  it  on  the 
right  hand  tide. 

Soppoee,  now,  the  duration  of  each  OKUlatiDQ  dindod  into  fbnrteen  initmti,  a  given 
ciliam  will  occupy  ntcceuivelj  the  poiitiont  A,  B,  or,  x  o,  x  n,  i  m,  tl,  A  k,  A  i, 
A  k,  AB,  in  the  epece  b,  i,  o,  during  tiie  fint  half  of  the  oacillatioa,  the  roaTement 
taking  place  from  left  lo  tight.  The  other  pontioni  daring  the  tecond  half  of  the 
oidllationa,  the  movement  being  &om  right  to  left,  an,  a  g,  a/,  a  t,  a  d,  a  e, 
a  &,  A  a  )  the  podlion  a  if  being  the  aame  a*  a,  B,  or  lo,  eonititnting  the  limit  of  the 
■eeond  half  of  that  oadlhtion  and  the  eonunencement  of  a  new  one. 

In  Ihii  manner  the  iotenectJoni,  having  the  appearance  of  the  teeth  of  a  nw,  will 
appear  to  advance  with  a  unifbim  motion  in  the  direction  of  the  moTement  of  oKillBtion, 
giving  the  appeuince  of  a  chain  or  row  of  pearli  in  motion,  in  the  cue  of  a  rectilinMT 
row  <^  dlia,  or  of  a  toothed  wheel,  if  the  eiUa  aw  diapoeed  in  a  drde. — ( Vkle  Digarda, 
Hut.  MX.  du  lafiuoim.) 
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couree,  push  before  it  the  wheels,  so  aa  to  evert  the  tegumentarj 
membrane  connecting  them  with  the  shell,  bj  uorolling  it  like  the 
finger  of  a  glove,  and  thus  causing  the  rotatory  organs  to  protrude 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  animal. 

(535.)  We  have  already  described  the  means  whereby  the  Bolifera 
procure  a  supply  of  food,  namely,  by  exciting  currents  in  the  sur- 
rounding water;  the  materials  so  obtained  pass  at  once  into  a 
pharynx,  the  relative  capacity  of  which  varies  considerably  in  different 
species:  from  the  pharyngeal  receptacle  it  is  conveyed  into  a 
eingularly-constnicted  gizzard,  to  be  bruised  and  broken  down  by 
an  apparatus  provided  for  that  purpose ;  thus  prepared,  it  is  allowed 
to  enter  a  third  cavity,  wherein  digestion  is  accomplished,  which 
may  be  called  the  stomach,  and  this,  after  becoming  gradually  con- 
stricted in  its  diameter,  terminates  at  the  caudal  extremity  of  the  body. 

(536.)  The  usual  arrangement  of  the  digestive  apparatus  will  be 
readily  understood  on  reference  to  the  annexed  figures ;  thus,  in  Su- 
phanocarot  Eichomii  (Jig.  72),  the  pharynx  (a)  is  very  capacious, 
receiving  readily  the  materials  brought  into  it  by  the  ciliated  arms ; 
the  gizzard  (e)  is  a  small  globular  viscus,  containing  the  instrumenta 
of  mastication  hereafter  to  be  noticed;  while  the  digestive  cavity 
properly  so  called  (6),  which  presents  no  perceptible  division  into 
stomach  and  intestine,  extends  from  the  gizzard  to  the  anal  aperaturo. 

(597.)  In  Braehionui  ureeolaru  {Jig.  73)  the  pharynx  or  oesopha- 
gus (e)  ia  leas  capacious ;  the  gizzard  (/)  exhibits  through  its  trans- 
parent coats  the  peculiar  dental  oigans  placed  within  it ;  and  the 
stomach  (i))  is  seen  partially  folded  upon  itself  by  the  retraction  of 
the  body.  We  observe,  moreover,  in  this  animal,  appended  to  the 
commencement  of  the  stomach,  two  large  cffical  appendages  {h,  h), 
which  were  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  last  figure,  and  which,  no 
doubt,  are  of  a  glandular  nature,  furnishing  some  fluid  to  be  mixed  up 
with  the  bruised  aliment  contained  in  the  stomach,  to  assist  in  the 
digestive  process.  To  these  secreting  ceeca,  Ehrenbeig  has  chosen  to 
give  the  name  of  pancreaa,  but  for  what  reason  it  is  difGcult  to  con- 
jecture, since  the  first  rudiments  of  a  pancreas  are  only  met  with  in 
animals  far  higher  in  the  scale  of  animal  existence  ;  every  analc^, 
indeed,  would  lead  us  to  denominate  these  cieca  the  first  rudiments  of 
a  liver,  by  far  the  most  important  and  universal  of  the  glandular 
organs  subservient  to  digestion,  and  in  a  variety  of  creatures  we  shall 
afterwards  find  it  preaenting  equal  simplicity  of  structure.  In 
the  Notommata  eentrura  the  c»ca  are  merely  two  pouches  opening 
into  the  top  of  Uie  stomach,  whereas  in  Notommata  clavulata  there  are 
six  of  these  appendages  {Jig.  78,  «,  e)  communicating  with  that 
enlai^d  portion  of  the  digestive  canal  (c)  which  may  be  looked  upon 
BB  the  proper  stomach, 

(53&.)  We  must  now  revert  to  the  consideration  of  the   dental 
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apparatus  contained  in  the  gizzard,  represented  in  situ  in  Jig.  73,  /, 
and  exhibited  on  a  still  larger  scale  in  Jig.  76.  This  curious 
masticating  instrument  consists  of  three  distinct  pieces  or  teeth,  which 
are  made  to  work  upon  each  other  by  the  contractions  of  the  gizzard, 
BO  as  to  tear  in  pieces  or  bruise  all  matters  made  to  pass  through  the 
cavity  containing  them.  The  central  piece  [fig.  73,  /)  may  be  com- 
pared to  an  anvil  presenting  on  its  upper  eurfaoe  two  flattened  facets; 
and  upon  these  the  other  two  teeth,  that  might,  without  much  stretch 
of  fancy,  be  compared  to  two  hammers,  act.  Each  of  the  euperior 
teeth  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  two  portions  united  at  an 


.%.  75. 


angle :  the  larger  portion, 
as  it  might  be  called,  serves  for 
the  attachment  of  muscles :  whilst 
the  other  part  is  free  in  the  cavity 
of  the  gizzard,  and  works  upon 
the  facets  of  the  anvil,  the  edge 
being  apparenily  divided  into  teeth 
resembling  those  of  a  comb,  and 
evidently  adapted  to  bruise  or  tear 
substances  submitted  to  their  ac- 
tion. Such  is  the  transparency  of 
the  whole  auimal,  that  the  effect 
of  these  remarkable  masticating 
organs  upon  the  animalcules  used 
as  food  is  distinctly  vbible  under 
a  good  microscope,  and  if  the 
Botifer  be  compressed  between 
two  pieces  of  glass,  so  as  to 
break  down  the  soft  textures  of 
its  body,  the  teeth  may,  from  their 
hardness,  be  procured  in  a  detached 
state  for  minute  examination. 
The  whole   apparatus    described 

above   evidently  resembles   very    ■'""«'  ^7  'he  set  of  defecatioo ;  i,  oraij  j 
closely  the  kind  of  stomach  met   '•  ^'"^  oviduct ;  n,  fiinmentaiy  ipcr- 


Mdioerta  ringna  (afler  Prof.  Wininmian). 
— a,  a,  ciliated  lobtt  conttitating  the  ro- 
tatey  appstatni ;  ft,  liooki,  oGledby  SchBfct 
"the  lipii"  e,  rotatory  fl*p,  or  "pellet- 
cop^^  (Ooue) ;  d,  teubiculu  organt ;  e,  gii^ 
sard  containing  the  gutiic  teeth  ;  /,  upper 
■tamaclial  csTit; ;  g,  infeiicr  ■tonuchal  ca- 
vity ;  *,  anal  ontlet ; 


with  in  the  Crustacea,  to  which 
the  Rotifers  will  be  found  gradi 

ally  to  approximate. 


abe  (F)  ;    n,  n,  muacloi   of  csudal 

appendage  ;  o,  prehiraiilB  orgKn  j  p,  oorpm- 

clei  floating  in  the  peri-FJKeral  fluid  ;  q,  q, 

nearly  ready  for  a: 


(639.)  In  Melicerta  ringtns  the  alimentarf  canal  commences  with  a 
Small  oval  orifice  situated  near  the  ainn&ted  diac  formed  by  the  rota- 
tory organs.  It  opens  into  ao  (Esophagus  that  conducts  the  food 
down  to  the  gastric  teeth  (/^.  75,  i,  «).  These,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Williamson's  very  exc«Uent  memoir  upon  the  subject,  are  im- 
planted in  a  large  conglobate  cellular  mass,  which  completely  invests 
them.      Their  appearance,  when  highly  magnified,  is  accurately  re- 
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presented  io  Jig.  76;  they  consist  of  two  essential  portions,  a  pair 
of  strong  cruahiDg  plates,  which  braise  the  food,  and  various  appen- 
dages affording  leven^;e  and  facilitating  the  actiun  of  the  muscles 
upon  them.  The  crushers  are  two  broad  elongated  plates  (fig-  76,  a), 
each  being  about  ^Joth  of  an  inch  long,  and  separated  from  each  other 
at  the  mesial  line,  near  which  they  become  much  thickened.  From 
each  of  these  plates  there  proceed  laterally  numerous  parallel  bare 
IJig.  78,  6,  6),  all  of  which  are  somewhat  thickened  at  their  inner 
extremities,  where  they  are  attached  to  the  plates,  whilst  at  their 
opposite  ends  they  are  united  with  the  others  of  the  same  side  by  a 
curved  connecting  bar  {Jig.  76,  e,  c),  from  the  outer  sidea  of  which 
are  given  off  various  loops  and  proeesaes.  The  three  uppermost  of 
these  bars  are  the  largest,  the  rest  gradually  diminishing  iu  size  and 
strength  as  well,  till  the  inferior  ones  become  almost  invisible. 

(540.)  From  the  upper  extremitiea  of  the  two  crushers  there  prtgect 
upwards   and    backwards    two    slender 
prolongations   {fig.    78,   tl).    which  are  *'     ' 

united  by  a  sort  of  double  hinge  near 
this  apex,  where  they  net  only  play 
upon  each  other  but  also  on  a  small 
central  fixed  point  (fig.  76,  *)  lodged 
in  a  little  conglobate  cellular  mass. 
Ehrenberg  only  describes  three  trans- 
verse bars  on  each  side,  which  he  re-  „  .  ,  ,  ,  .,,. 
gards  as  teeth;  it  le  obvious  that  he  has  .^rt,p,^,_^,c™i,ingpl»t«i6, 
only  noticed  the  three  upper  and  larger  c,  Utnial  framework ;  d,  !iuidle-like 
pairs.  It  is  equally  evident  that  these  pncnHi;  a,  eentnl  fixed  point 
transverse  teeth,  as  he  terms  them,  do  ("^e'  P"f-  WiUism»D). 
not  move  upon  the  strong  longitudinal  plates,  as  he  imagines,  but 
are  firmly  united  with  tbem.  Muscles  are  either  attached  to  the 
divergent  peripheral  processes,  or  to  the  cellular  mass  in  which  these 
processes  are  embeded,  causing  the  entire  apparatus  to  separate  along 
the  mesial  line,  by  means  of  the  hinge-joint  (fig.  76,  <),  the  so-called 
teeth  merely  transmitting  the  motor  force  to  the  two  longitudinal  plates. 
These  latter  appendages  are  thus  made  to  play  upon  each  other  with 
great  power,  and  to  act  as  efficient  crushers,  bruising  the  food  before 
it  passes  into  the  stomach,  as  is  the  case  with  the  gastric  teeth  of  the 
Crustacea. 

(641.)  From  the  above  remarks  it  will  be  seen,  that  though,  in 
its  construction,  the  dental  apparatus  is  more  complex  than  is  repre- 
sented by  Ehrenberg,  in  its  mode  of  workii^it  is  less  so.  The  con- 
globate organ  in  which  this  apparatus  is  imbedded,  is  transparent  and 
composed  of  numerous  large  cells,  each  of  which  contains  a  beautiful 
nucleus  with  its  nucleolus.  The  celts  are  only  seen  when  the  organ  is 
ruptured  between  two  plates  of  glass,  when  they  readily  separate  from 
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one  another ;  but  the  nuclei,  with  their  contained  nucleoli,  are  dia- 
tioctly  visihle  in  the  living  animal.  Delicate  mnecular  threads  most 
probably  penetrate  this  oi^an  to  reach  the  dental  apparatus,  but  their 
presence  Professor  Williamson  has  hitherto  been  unable  to  detect 
satisfactorily. 

(64Q.)  Aft«r  passing  the  dental  organs,  the  food  enters  en  elongated 
stomach  [fig.  75,  i,  f)  with  very  thick  pulpy  parietes.  In  young 
examples  these  walls  are  colourless  and  transparent,  but  in  more- 
matured  specimens  they  exhibit  a  bright-olive  hue.  The  whole  cavity, 
as  well  OS  the  cesophague  leading  to  it,  is  lined  with  cilia  that  ore 
constantly  playing.  On  rapturing  this  organ,  it  is  seeo  to  be  composed 
of  a  thin  pellucid  external  membrane  exhibiting  no  distinct  structure; 
but,  within  which  is  a  thick  layer  of  large  tinged  epithelial  cells. 
These  are  easily  detached  from  the  membrane,  when  each  one  is  seen 
to  be  spherical,  containing  numerous  yellow  granules  and  very  often 
a  nucleus  with  its  nucleolus.  The  cilia  are  attached  to  one  side  of 
these  cells,  the  great  length  of  the  former  constituting  the  roost 
marked  feature  of  this  arrangement.  It  often,  indeed,  equals  the  en- 
tire diameter  of  the  cell.  Some  of  the  cells  eihibit  no  cilia,  others  are 
only  furnished  with  them  on  one  side,  while  a  few  appear  to  be  &inged 
with  them  throughout  their  entire  circumference.  Profeaaor  Wil- 
liamson supposes  that  in  the  latter  case  the  cells  have  projected  con- 
siderably into  the  cavity  of  the  stomach.  The  yellow  grannies  are 
absent  from  those  of  young  animals,  showing  clearly  that  it  is  these 
contained  granules  that  give  the  colour  to  the  parietes  of  the  eto- 

(G43.)  This  stomach  appears  to  be  chiefly  a  receptacle  for  the  food. 
From  time  to  time,  especially  when  the  viscus  is  distended,  portions 
of  its  contents  pass  down  into  a  lower  stomach  (Jig.  75,  1,  g\  which  is 
sepuHted  from  the  upper  one,  by  a  marked  but  vaiyli^  constriction. 
The  second  stomach  is  also  lined  with  cilia,  even  larger  than  those  of  the 
upper  viscus,  but  the  parietes  are  very  much  thinner  and  more  trans- 
parent, the  cells  being  less  easily  traced.  The  diameter  of  the  organ 
is  nearly  the  same  in  each  direction  so  that  it  is  almost  spherical. 
The  moss  of  food  with  which  it  is  usually  distended  is  constantly 
revolving,  the  motion  being  due  to  ciliary  action.  This  process  goes 
on  for  some  minutes,  after  which  the  creature  contracts  its  body  and 
forces  the  entire  contents  out  of  this  viscus  into  a  long  narrow  cloaca, 
that  terminates  externally  by  an  anal  outlet,  at  Jig.  75,  1,  h.  As  it 
does  this,  it  everts  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cloaca,  thus  almost 
bringing  the  ctoacal  outlet  of  the  stomach  to  the  exterior,  and  causing 
at  the  same  time  a  large  transparent  protuberance  (_fii).  75,  1,  t)  to  be 
developed  on  the  corresponding  side  of  its  body.  At  other  timee  the 
creature  can  draw  in  these  appendages  so  that  scarcely  any  trace  of  a 
cloacal  canal  is  visible. 
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(644.)  Notwithstanding  the  mioroaco-  F^-  T^- 

pic  size  of  ibe  Rotifera,  and  the  conse. 
qaent  difBculty  of  detecting  the  more 
minute  details  of  their  structure,  Ehren- 
hei^  thinks  he  has  succeeded  in  discovBr- 
iog  filamentar;  nerves,  and  neireus 
masses,  distributed  in  different  parts 
of  their  bod; ;  an  arrangement  which 
not  only  would  account  for  the  complete 
association  of  their  voluntary  movements, 
but  would,  from  the  presence  of  ganglia, 
render  these  animals  capable  of  posseas- 
iog  some  of  the  local  senses ;    indeed, 

Ehrenbei^  imagines  he  has  discovered  Loiret  half  of  the  bod;  of  MrH- 
such  to  exist  in  the  shape  of  red  specks,  "^  ringem,  highly  magnified.— 
lo  which  he  gives  the  name  ef  eyes.  -^  1"""  «■»"»*!  *,o,loiv.r  portion 
The  organ  alluded  to  is  a  minute  red  ^  fiu,a„tHr,  .permatic  tab«  (?) , /, 
spot,  indicated  in  the  figures  {figi.  73  j,,  g^  „[„«„  „„„u.i  *,  oorpuo- 
and  78) ;  nevertheless,  no  organisation  dea  airimmiDg  in  the  pori-intestinal 
has  been  described  of  such  a  nature  as  flnid.reganted  bTEhnnbargaineF- 
to  entitle  us  unhesitatingly  to  designate  ""•S'ngli^ 
it  an  organ  of  vision,  even  if  it  should,  as  he  intimates,  invariably  be 
in  connection  with  a  nervous  mass,  which,  from  examining  his  drawing 
of  the  arrangement  of  the  nerves,  we  should  have  little  expected  to 
be  the  case. 

(646.)  The  nervous  system  of  Notommata  elavulata,  as  described  by 
this  indefatigable  observer,  is  represented  in  Jig.  78.  It  would  seem 
to  consist  of  several  minute  nodules,  {jig.  78,  t,  t,)  exhibiting  a  some- 
what symmetrical  arrangement,  and  disposed  apparently  in  pairs ; 
some  of  these  nodales,  which  are  about  ten  in  number,  communicate 
with  each  other  by  delicate  filaments,  whilst  others  seem  to  he  quite 
insulated  from  the  rest. 

(64S.)  Every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  difficolty  of  conducting 
microscopical  observations,  especially  with  the  high  powers  needful  in 
detecting  structares  so  minute  as  the  nerves  of  the  Rotifera,  will  be 
exceedingly  cautious  in  admitting  the  complete  establbhment  of  facts 
involving  important  physiological  principles;  and  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  Ehrenbei^  has  been  misled  by  some  appearances  which 
it  is  impossible  for  the  most  correct  observer  always  to  guard 
i^nst,  in  assigning  to  the  Rotifera  an  arrangement  of  the  nervous 
system  so  totally  different  from  what  is  met  with  in  any  other  class  of 
animals,  as  that  represented  in  his  figure,  from  which  our  engraving 
baa  been  accurately  copied. 

(547.)  All  our  ideas  of  the  physiology  of  the  nerves  would  lead  us 
to  suspect  some  error.    The  uses  of  ganglia,  as  far  as  we  know  at 
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present,  are  either  to  associate  nerves  derived  from  different  sources, 
or  to  serve  as  ceutrcs  for  perception,  or  else  they  are  for  the  conceu- 
tration  of  nervous  energy.  The  position  of  the  ganglia  depicted  in 
the  figure  as  beiog  in  relation  with  the  nervous  threads  nould  scarcely 
seem  to  be  consistent  with  either  of  the  above  offices,  and  therefore 
we  cannot  but  regard  the  observfttions  that  have  been  hitherto 
recorded  concerning  the  nervous  system  of  the  Kotifera  as  far  from 
being  complete. 

(548.)  Professor  Williamson  observes  that  these  small  organs,  which 
are  so  common  amongst  the  Rotifera,  and  which  Ehrenberg  regards 
as  nervous  ganglia,  are  abundant  in  the  Melieerta,  but  they  afford  no 
countenance  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  great  Prussian  professor.  They 
appear  to  be  nothing  more  than  small  cells  or  vesicles,  formed  of 
granular  viscid  protoplasm,  very  similar  to  that  into  which  the  yolk  of 
the  egg  becomes  divided.  Sometimes  they  float  freely  in  the  fluid 
which  distends  the  integument  and  bathes  the  viscera.  At  others, 
thin  ductile  threads  pass  from  one  vesicle  to  another,  aa  represented 
in^^.  77,  h,  where  these  objects  are  delineated  as  they  appeared 
in  one  individual,  in  the  clear  space  immediately  below  the  viscera. 
They  differ  as  widely  as  possible  in  their  size,  number,  and  proportion. 
So  far  from  being  nervous  vesicles,  they  appear  rather  to  be  cells 
modified  into  a  rudimentary  form  of  areolar  tissue.  That  they  are 
hollow  vesicles  or  cells,  very  viscous,  readily  cohering,  and,  owing  to 
this  coherence,  readily  drawn  out  by  the  movements  of  the  various 
organs  to  which  they  are  attached,  are  &cts  capable  of  easy  demon- 
stration. 

(5dO.)  Leydig  conceives  the  nervous  system  of  Ladnularia  to  con- 
sist of — first,  a  ganglion  situated  behind  the  pharynx,  composed  of 
fonr  bipolar  cells  with  their  processes  :  secondly,  of  a  ganglion  at  the 
beginning  of  the  caudal  prolongation,  composed  of  four  larger  gang- 
lionic cells  and  their  processes : — the  last-mentioned  cells  are  described 
by  Mr.  Huxley,  as  vacuolar  thickenings,  finding  no  difference  what- 
ever between  them,  and  the  thickenings  in  the  d^  which  Leydig  him- 
self allows  to  be  mere  thickenings. 

(B50.)  Mr.  Huxley's  own  view  upon  the  Subject  is  as  follows  :  •  — 
On  the  oral  side  of  the  neck  of  the  animal,  or  rather  upon  the  under 
surface  of  the  trochal  disc,  just  where  it  joins  the  neck,  and  therefore 
behind  and  below  the  mouth,  there  is  a  small  hemispherical  cavity, 
which  seems  to  have  a  thickened  wall  and  is  richly  ciliated  within. 
Below  this  sac,  but  in  contact  with  its  upper  edge,  is  a  bilobed  homo- 
geneous mass,  which  Mr.  Huxley  believes  to  bo  the  true  nervous  centre. 

(651.)  On  the  nuchal  region  of  many  species  of  Rotifers,  are  two 
remarkable  organs  {Jig.  75,  l,  d,  rf),  which,  from  their  structure,  appear 
to  perform  the  office  of  t«ntacula,  although  various  uses  have  been 
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asaigned  to  them  by  difTerent  observers.  Ebrenberg  supposed  them  to 
be  connected  with  the  respiratory  funclious,  while  Dujardin  compares 
them,  with  much  greater  probability,  to  the  antenufe  and  palpi  of  the 
EntomostracouB  cmstaceans.  Id  Melictrta  ringena,*  these  oi^ne, 
when  fully  protruded,  are  seen  to  be  terminated  by  a  brush  of  fine 
divergent  setie  [fig.  75,  3,  a,)  implanted  an  the  convex  side  of  a  small 
deltoid  body  (J) ;  from  the  flat  side  of  this  latter  appendage  there 
proceeds  along  the  interior  of  the  tube,  towards  the  body  of  the 
animal,  a  delicate  muscular  hand  (c),  which  by  its  contractions  draws 
the  deltoid  body  backwards,  thus  inverting  the  extremity  of  the  tube, 
and  forming  a  double  sheath  protecting  the  sette.  The  whole  appa- 
ratus, observes  ProfesBor  Williamson,  is  very  similar  to  that  seen 
in  the  tentacles  of  the  snail,  and  appears  to  constitute  rather  a  tac- 
tile than  a  respiratory  organ.  This  is  rendered  the  more  probable 
by  the  fact,  that  when  the  animal  first  emerges  from  its  tesselated 
case,  the  extremities  of  these  two  tentacles  are  the  first  parts  to 
make  their  appearance,  the  two  pjg_  yg^ 

curved  hooks,  named  by  Schafer 
the  lips  (^.  75,  i,  6),  being  the 
next.  The  selfe  are  usually 
half  drawn  into  the  inverted 
tentacle,  but  they  prt^ect  suf- 
ficiently forward  to  constitute 
delicate  organs  of  touch,  sup- 
posing the  deltoid  body,  into 
which  they  are  implanted,  to 
be  endowed  vrith  sensibility. 
The  animal  cautiously  protrudes 
these  tentacles  before  it  ven- 
tures to  unfold  its  rotatory 
oi^ns,  but  it  does  not  direct 
them  from  side  to  aide,  as  an 
insect  does  its  antennie. 

(553.)  In  addition  to  the 
elaborate  organisation  described 
above,  the  Prussian  natuisliat 
conceived  that  he  had  dis- 
covered a  vascular  apparatus, 

consisting  of  transverse  vessels  Hotommata  liatulala  (after  Ehunbfrg)  — 
{fig.    78.    «,    n),    in   which    he     o.  roUtorj  oiguii;    h,    gimrd;    c,  Xomach; 

supposes  a  circulation  of  the  ''.''.i"""'™;  ^««™l«ppeDdagelU>  «oiniKh; 
nutritive  fluids  occurred.  But  ^'  ""^^  J7.  c=Dtra«Ue  ™de:  *,  *,  UicnJ 
,  ,  ,  .     ,         tubei  to    which  are    appended   Ihe    vibralotr 

the  vanonkr  clanicter  of  the  .^...  ^  ,.  ,^„„„  ^j.,  „^.rf  ^ 
transverse  stlio,  visible  in  this    Ehnnberg  to  belong  la  ■  .HCDlu  wjam. 
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posilion,  is  more  than  doubtful,  as  there  seems  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  appearance  depicted  in  the  figure  is  due  to  the  existeace  of 
the  transverse  mnscular  bands,  whereby  the  extrusion  of  the  rotatory 
apparatus  is  effected,  analogous  to  those  occupying  a  siniilar  situation 
in  the  Brjozoa. 

[553.)  The  mode  in  which  reapiration  is  effected,  in  the  class  of 
animals  under  consideration,  has  been  a  eabject  of  much  dispute. 
Some  have  supposed  the  contact  of  water,  applied  to  the  general  sur- 
face of  the  body,  sufficient  for  the  aSratian  of  the  nutritious  juices, 
especially  as  its  constant  rene^ral  would  be  ensured  by  the  ciliary 
movements.  Bory  St.  Vincent,*  on  the  contrary,  regarded  the  rota- 
tory cilia  as  real  gilla,  resembling  those  of  fishes ;  and,  mistaking  the 
movements  of  the  gizzard  for  the  contractions  of  a  heart,  conceived 
these  animalcules  to  be  even  superior  to  insecta  in  the  organisation  of 
their  vascular  system.  Ehrenbei^,  hovrever,  thinks  that  he  has  dis- 
covered an  internal  respiratoiy  apparatus  of  a  most  extraordinary  de- 
scription. In  NoUrmTTtala  centrura  he  remarked  seven  vibrating  points 
on  one  side,  and  sis  on  the  other,  attached  to  two  long  and  undulat- 
ing viscera,  which  he  elsewhere  describes  as  being  the  testes  of 
the  animal {^j.  73,  i);  the  above-mentioned  points  were  never  at  rest, 
and  appeared  to  be  placed  in  determinate  positions  opposite  to  each 
other.  Accurate  observations,  he  says,  have  shown  each  to  be  a  pecu- 
liar little  organ,  provided  with  a  tail  resembling  that  of  a  note  in 
music,  and  to  be  thrown  into  vibration  by  three  little  vesicles,  or  folds 
of  their  inflated  extremity ;  these  oi^ans  floated  freely  in  the  abdomi- 
nal cavity  by  their  enlarged  portion,  while  by  their  toil  they  were 
attached  to  the  long  tubular  organ  above  referred  to. 

{S&4.)  Ehrenberg's  first  idea  on  seeing  these  organs,  was,  that  they 
formed  a  vascular  system,  executing  movements  of  pulsation ;  but  he 
now  considers  them  as  internal  branchite,  or  organs  of  respiration, 
to  which  the  external  vater  is  freely  admitted  in  the  following 
manner. 

(550.)  Jn  many  species  of  the  Rotifera,  we  find,  projecting  from  the 
neck  of  the  animal,  a  homy  tubular  organ,  called  by  Ehrenberg  the 
Calcar,  or  spur  {Jig.  73,  d) ;  this  he  at  first  oonsidered  to  be  the  male 
organ  of  sexual  excitement,  but  he  now  regards  it  as  a  syphon,  or  a  tube 
of  respiration,  through  which  the  circumambient  water  passes  freely 
into  the  cavity  of  the  body.  He  thinks,  moreover,  that  the  periodical 
transparency,  and  the  alternate  distension  and  collapse  of  the  animal, 
seen  to  occur  regularly  in  almost  all  the  Rotifera,  are  produced  by 
the  introduction  of  water  into  the  visceral  cavity,  and  its  subsequent 
expulsion  therefrom,  upon  which  action  the  fluctuations  observed  in 
the  interior  of  the  body  would  therefore  depend.    The  supposition 
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that  voter  is  injected  in  thia  manner  into  the  bod;  Beems  to  be  favoured 
by  other  appearaucee ;  for,  when  the  internal  oaTity  is  thua  filled,  all 
the  viscera  appear  isolated,  flo  that  the  boundaries  of  each  can  be  dis- 
tinctly seen,  hot  nhen  the  water  is  discharged  thej  approximate  each 
other,  their  limits  become  confounded,  and  the  external  membrane  of 
the  body  asaumes  a  crumpled  appearance. 

(556.)  Upon  reviewing  the  above  account  of  the  mode  of  respiration 
in  the  Rotifera,  we  must  say  that  we  consider  that  the  o£Bce  assigned 
to  the  little  organs  called  branchin  is  extremely  problematical,  especi- 
ally as  we  have  but  the  most  vagne  intimations  concerning  the  existence 
of  a  circoleting  system  at  all,  moch  less  of  such  a  double  circulation 
carried  on  in  arteries  and  veins  as  the  presence  of  such  organs  would 
infer.  "I  presume,"  says  Ehrenberg,  "  that  the  branchise  possess  a 
vascular  system ;  for,  when  the  local  contractions  occur  in  the  body 
of  the  animal,  we  aee  distinctly  a  certain  number  of  filaments  (ves- 
sels?) loose  and  delicate."  The  opinions  of  the  Professor  himself 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  oi^ans  which  he  describes  being  so  indefi- 
nite, we  most  panse  before  adopting  the  physiol<^cal  views  to  which 
their  admission  would  lead ;  more  especially  as,  from  the  very  fact  of 
the  whole  visceral  cavity  being  perpetually  filled  with  aerated  fluid, 
the  existence  of  any  localised  organs  of  respiration  could  hardly  be 
esteemed  necessary. 

(667.)  The  tvro  lateral  bands  above  mentioned  (Jig.  73, 1),  with  which 
are  connected  the  "  trembling  giU-Iike  organs  "  of  Ehrenberg,  are  now 
considered  as  constituting  a  peculiar  apparatus,  distinguished  as  the 
"  Water  Vatcuiar  System  "  of  which,  as  tbey  exist  in  Lacinidaria  eoci- 
ali»,  the  fallowing  description  is  given  by  Mr.  Huxley."  In  tliis  epeciee 
there  is  no  contractile  sac  as  in  other  genera,  but  two  very  delicate 
vessels,  about  j^^iath  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  clear  and  colourless, 
arise  by  a  common  origin  npon  the  dorBal  side  of  the  intestine.  The 
Tessels  separate,  and  one  runs  up  on  each  side  of  the  body  in  the 
direction  of  the  mouth.  Arrived  at  the  level  of  the  pharyngeal  bulb, 
each  vessel  divides  into  three  branches ;  one  passes  over  the  pharynx 
and  in  front  of  the  pharyngeal  bulb,  and  unites  with  its  fellow  of  the 
opposite  side,  while  the  othertwo  pass,  one  inwards,  and  the  other  out- 
wards, in  the  space  between  the  two  layers  of  the  trochal  disc,  and 
there  terminate  as  c«ece.  Besides  these,  ^ere  seemed  sometimes  to  be 
another  branch  jnst  below  the  pancreatic  sacs. 

(558.)  A  vibratile  body  is  contained  in  each  of  the  csecal  branches, 
and  there  is  likewise  one  on  each  side  in  the  transverse  connecting 
branch.  Two  more  are  contuned  in  each  lateral  main  trunk,  one 
opposite  the  pancreatic  sacs,  and  one  loner  down,  making  In  all  five  on 
each  side.     Each  of  these  vibrating  bodies  is  a  long  cilium  (-^j^th  of 
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an  inch),  attached  hy  one  extremity  to  the  side  of  tbe  Teesel,  and  by 
the  other  Tibrating  with  a  quick  uadulatory  motion  in  its  cavity,  giving 
rise,  as  Siebold  remarks,  to  an  appearance  eingularly  like  that  of  a 
flickering  flame. 

(eS9.)  The  last  subject  that  ve  have  to  consider  relative  to  the 
internal  economy  of  the  Rotifera  is,  the  conformation  of  their  genera- 
tive apparatos,  which  here  assumea  a  considerable  perfection  of  deve- 
lopment The  reproductive  system  is  composed  apparently  of  two 
distinct  parts ;  the  ono  subservient  t«  the  formation  of  the  ova,  the 
other  destined  either  to  fumiah  some  secretion  essential  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  egg,  or,  as  is  more  probably  the  case,  secreting  a  fertilising 
fluid  by  which  the  impregnation  of  the  ova  is  effected  prior  to  their 
escape  from  the  body. 

(560.)  In  MelUerta  ringent,  as  we  learn  from  Professor  Williamson's 
admirable  memoir,  the  ovary  is  a  hollow  sac,  consisting  of  a  very  thin 
pellucid  membrane,  filled  with  a  viscid  granular  protoplasm  of  a  light 
grey  colour,  in  which  may  be  perceived  some  twenty  or  thirty  nuclei, 
each  containing  a  nucleolus  in  its  interior;  these  seem  to  be  succes- 
siveiy  selected  for  development  after  the  following  manner: — One  of 
the  nuclei  situated  near  the  surlace  of  the  ovaiy  attracts  aronnd  it  a 
small  portion  of  the  granular  protoplasm,  which  becomes  detached 
from  the  remaining  contents  of  the  ovary.  The  portion  thus  specially 
isolated,  gradually  enlarges,  assuming  at  the  aame  time  a  darker  hue, 
and  the  nucletis  slightly  enlarges,  while  its  central  nucleolus  appears 
to  become  absorbed.  When  the  ovum,  thus  separated  from  the 
ovarian  protoplasm,  has  attained  its  full  size,  it  becomes  invested  by 
a  thin  shell,  which  is  apparently  a  secretion  from  its  own  surface.  The 
ovum  being  thus  ready  for  espnlsion  (Jig.  75,  1,  g),  is  slowly  forced 
down  to  the  lower  part  of  the  ovary,  and,  sweeping  round  the  inferior 
border  of  the  lower  stomach,  passes  through  the  dilated  oviduct  {Jig. 
75,  1,  /),  and  enters  the  cloaca;  whence,  by  a  sudden  contraction,  it  is 
expelled. 

(561.)  At  this  point  of  development  the  yolk  consists  of  a  single  seg- 
ment ;  but  very  soon  the  central  nucleus  becomes  drawn  out  and  divides 
into  two,  this  division  being  followed  by  a  corresponding  segmentation 
of  the  yolk.  The  same  process  is  repeated  over  and  over  again,  until 
at  length  the  yolk  becomes  converted  into  a  mass  of  minute  cells. 
The  first  trace  of  further  o^anisation  which  presents  itself  appears 
in  the  form  of  a  few  freely-moving  cilia;  these  are  developed  at  two 
points,  one  at  Jig.  79,  i,  a,  c,  which  corresponds  with  the  future  head, 
and  the  other  near  the  centre  of  the  ovum,  b,  which  is  destined  to 
become  the  cavity  of  the  stomach  ;  shortly  after  this  appearance  of 
cilia,  traces  of  the  dental  apparatus  become  recognisable;  this  again 
being  soon  succeeded  by  the  union  of  the  entire  mass  of  yolk-cells, 
and  the  formation  from  them  of  the  various  organs  of  the  animal- 
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The  cilia  now  plaj  verj  freely,  especially  at  the  bead,  a,  the  creature 

twists  itself  about  io  its  shell,  and  two  red  spots,  p-    ^^ 

c,  c,  regarded  by  Ebrenberg  as  organs  of  vision,  ap-  , 

pear.     Tbe  joung  animal  now  bursts  its  shell, 

and  presents  tbe  appearance  represented  in  Jiff- 

79,  its  whole  organisation,  though  obscurely  seen, 

being  that  of  the  perfect  animal,  and  not  of  a 

larval  state. 

(563.)  Theyouag  Melicerta,  when  first  hatched, 
is  free,  and  swims  about  actively  in  the  water  for 
a  short  period,  when,  attaching  itself  by  its  caudal 
extremity  to  some  foreign  object,  it  proceeds  to 
manufocture  for  itself  a  tube  for  its  future  resi.  j^Sf 

dence  by  means  of  a  most  remarkable  apparatus  F!\ 

appointed  for  the  purpose.    This  is  the  appen-  ^^^ 

dage  called  by    Professor  Williamson  tbe  fifth  a^lS 

rotatory  flap  {Jig.  75,  1,  c),  and  named  by  Mr. 
Gosse'  the  "chin,"  or  "peliet-eup,"  in  which  ihe 
minute  masses  whereof  tbe  tube  is  formed  are  prepared.  Into  this 
cup-like  oi^n  foreign  particles  are  continually  brought,  at  the  will  of 
the  animal,  by  ciliary  action,  and  collected  into  little  pellets,  which 
are  deposited  as  quickly  as  they  are  completed  in  successive  rows 
around  the  foot,  until  a  tube  is  completed  of  sufficient  size  for  the 
lodgment  of  the  little  Rotifer  {Jig.  79,  2,  a,  b). 

(563.)  In  the  remarkable  genus  AepUuiehnia  it  has  been  ascertained 
by  Mr.  Oalrymplei-  that  these  animals  are  bisexual ;  and,  moreover,  that 
the  male  individual  is  one  of  the  strangest  organisms  as  yet  discovered. 
In  the  female  the  sexual  apparatus  is  very  completely  developed,  consist' 
ing  of  an  ovary,  an  ovisac,  vaginal  canal,  and  vulva,  the  whole  being  so 
transparent  that  the  development  of  the  embryo  throughout  all  its 
stages  is  readily  observable,  and  its  progress  watched  from  the  time  of 
the  formation  of  the  egg  to  its  birth.  The  eggs  are  of  three  kinds: 
the  first,  of  ordinary  structure,  wherein  the  formation  of  Ihe  female 
embiyo  is  easily  witnessed  while  contained  in  the  body  of  the  parent ; 
but  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  season,  ova  are  furnished  of  a  totally 
different  character,  which  are  apparently  destined  to  remain  through  tbe 
winter  undeveloped  until  the  following  year.  In  a  thii-d  descdption  of 
ovum  an  embryo  may  be  observed  to  become  developed  gradually,  from 
a  germinal  vesicle  until  it  begins  to  assume  a  definite  shape  and  inde- 
pendent movement,  when  we  are  at  once  struck  with  the  remarkable 
peculiarities  observable  in  its  form,  size,  and  organisation  ;  and  this  is 
the  male,  which  will  require  special  description. 

(564.)  This  male  is  about  |ths  of  the  size  of  the  female,  generally 
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resembling  it  in  efaape,  but  more  flattened  at  the  lower  part,  or  fundus, 
and  more  prolonged  at  the  side,  corresponding  to  the  vaginal  opening 
in  the  fem&le,  which  in  the  male  presents  a  similar  valvular  opening, 
though  comparatively  smaller  in  extent.  Within  this  valve  is  observed 
a  short  canal,  leading  to  a  large  spherical  b^,  which  may  be  distinctlj 
seen  to  be  filled  with  molecular  bodies  in  aconstant  tremulous  movement. 
From  this  sac,  which  Mr.  Dalrjmple  denomipates  the  "sperm-b^,"  a 
short  hut  thick  rounded  body  projects  into  the  canal,  before  mentioned, 
as  leading  to  the  lateral  opening ;  and  around  the  extremity  of  this 
projecting  process,  and  even  within  it  to  a  short  distance,  is  a  visible 
ciliary  motion,  indicating  a  canal ;  on  the  neck  of  the  sperm-bag  is  a 
&sciculus  of  delicate  muscular  fibres,  which  are  inserted  along  the 
commencement  of  this  evident  penit,  and  over  the  latter  organ  the 
membranous  sheath  b  reflected.  Muscular  hands,  arising  from  the 
tegnmentary  parietes  of  the  animal  in  the  vicinity  of  the  valvular 
opening,  go  to  be  inserted  into  the  root  of  the  penia,  and  may  be  fre- 
quently observed  drawing  it  up  to  the  opening,  and  even  extending  it 
beyond  the  body  of  the  animal.  Muscles  also  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  the  valve,  very  similar  to  those  employed  for  the  same  purpose 
in  the  female,  and  the  bands  which  bring  the  penis  forward,  clearly  show 
it  to  he  an  extrusory  oi^n,  and  to  form  a  complete  male  apparatus. 
The  sperm-bag  evidently  contains  active  spermatozoa. 

(565.)  Although  Mr.  Dalrymple  never  had  an  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing any  action  beyond  the  extrusion  of  the  penis,  Mr.  Brightwell  of 
Norwich  *  has  observed  in  seven  different  instances  the  direct  copula- 
tion of  the  two  sexes ;  clearly  demonstrating  this  important  fact,  and 
thus  establishing  the  dicecious  character  of  this  remarkable  &mily. 

(666.)  But  there  is  another  circumstance  connected  vrith  these 
Rotifers,  almost  without  parallel  in  the  animal  creation.  The  male,  as 
has  been  said,  possesses  the  same  general  figure  as  the  female  ;  it  has 
also  the  contractile  cloocal  cavity,  named  by  Mr.  Daliymple  "the  respi- 
ratory sac,"  as  well  as  the  "  water^ystem,"  furnished  with  the  vibratory 
or  ciliated  togs.  It  has  also  the  ordinary  rotiferous  apparatus  at  the 
head,  through  the  agency  of  which  its  various  movements  of  locomo- 
tion are  performed;  the  red  "  eye-spot "  likewise  is  distinct.  It  hat, 
however,  no  mandibles,  no  pharynx,  atophagua,  panereaUe  glands,  or 
ttomaeh ;  there  appear  to  be  no  organs  of  deglutition,  digestion,  or 
assimilation ;  only,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  animal,  on  the  other  side 
of,  and  opposite  to  the  valvular  opening,  are  three  small  oval  bodies 
massed  together,  having  no  commnntcation  by  tube  or  otherwise,  but 
fixed  in  their  places  by  short  ligsmeuls  that  may  be  rudiments  of  a 
stomach. 

(667.)  The  difference  of  sex  in  these  two  forms,  proceeding  from 
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the  ^gs  of  the  same  individnal,  is  plaiiJjr  evidenced  by  the  &ct,  not 
only  of  the  difierence  of  stracture,  and  the  presence  of  HCtive  sperma- 
tozoa in  the  male,  but  by  the  observed  fact  of  the  intromisBion  of  the 
male  organ  into  the  vaginal  canal  of  the  female.  That  the  male 
animal  is  produced  by  the  female,  and  developed  nithin  the  oviaac  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  female  embryo,  is  also  proved  by  many  obser- 
vations. The  absence  of  all  organs  for  the  anatentation  of  life  by  food 
leads  to  the  belief  that  it  is  created  for  a  aingle  parpoae,  and  that  its 
term  of  existence  is  very  short.  In  this  respect  it  somewhat  resembles 
the  drone,  or  male  Bee,  whose  utility  seems  to  be  confined  to  the 
impregnation  of  the  perfect  female  or  Queen. 

(068.)  That  a  single  impregnation  is  sufficient  for  the  prodnotion  of 
many  yonng  is  proved  by  the  female  continuiog  to  breed  in  water  in 
which  no  male  can  be  discovered ;  but  young  females  so  produced  will 
not  go  on  to  develops  others,  unless  a  male  be  bom  amongst  them. 


Epizoa. 

(569.)  Not  only  are  the  internal  parts  of  liv^g  animals  occasionally 
made  the  residence  of  creatures  adapted  by  their  organisation  to  live 
under  each  circumstances,  but  there  is  an  extensive  class  of  beings 
deatined  to  an  equally  parasitical  life,  so  constructed  as  to  be  capable 
of  attaching  themselves  to  the  extental  parts  of  other  creatures,  from 
which  tfaey  suok  the  nourishment  suited  to  their  nature. 

(570.)  These  parasites  are  commonly  found  to  infrat  Fishes, 
Crustaceans,  and  other  inhabitants  of  treah  and  salt  water ;  generally 
fixing  themselves  in  positions  where  an  abundant  supply  of  animal 
juices  can  be  readily  obtaiued,  and  where,  at  the  same  time,  the  water 
in  which  they  are  immersed  is  perpetually  renewed  for  the  pnrpose  of 
respiration.  The  gills  of  fishes,  therefore,  offer  an  eligible  situation 
for  their  development,  as  do  the  branchiee  of  other  animals ;  or  they  are 
sometimes  found  attached  in  greet  numbers  to  the  interior  of  the 
mouth  in  various  fishee.  deriving  from  its  vascular  lining,  or  from  the 
abundant  secretions  met  with  in  such  a  locality,  a  plentiful  supply  of 
food,  while  they  are  freely  exposed  to  the  currents  of  water  which  the 
mode  of  respiration  in  the  fish  brings  in  contact  with  them. 

(571.)  Allied,  however,  aa  these  creatures  are  in  the  nature  of  their 
mode  of  life  to  the  entozoa,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that,  from  their  re$>i- 
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deuce  upon  the  eur&ce  of  the  body,  thej'  enjoy  a  &r  greater  capability 
of  action,  and  a  more  enlarged  intercourse  with  the  external  i^orld  ; 
eo  that  vc  are  not  euprised  at  finding  them  possessed  of  organs  nhich 
in  both  the  SterebiUnthoid  and  Calelminthoid  entozoa  would  have  been 
entirely  useless.  In  none  of  the  individuals  of  either  of  thoae 
classes,  therefore,  have  we  found  external  organs  developed  ;  but  in  the 
Epizoa*  we  perceive,  in  a  very  interesting  form,  the  first  sproutings 
aa  it  were  of  articulated  members,  which  in  higher  classes  attain  their 
perfect  development. 

(ST3.)  The  least  elaborately-organised  of  these  animals  exhibit, 
indeed,  exceedingly  grotesque  and  singular  shapes,  resembling  rather 
imperfect  embryos  than  mature  beings ;  the  first  buddings  of  external 
hmbs,  in  the  earlier  period 
of  fceCal  development,  imi' 
tating  not  very  remotely  the 
appearance  of  the  rudimen- 
tary appendages  represented 
in  the  annexed  figure*  {_fig. 
80).  But  this  resemblance 
is  not  confined  merely  to  a 
fancied  similarity  in  outward 
form ;  it  exists  in  the  phy- 
siological relation  that  there 
is  between  the  embryo  and 
the  Epizoon,  and  seems  de- 
pendent upon  thatvgreat 
principle  which  inseparably 
connects  the  perfection 
of  an  animal  with  the  cha- 
racter of  its  nervous  system : 
the  nerves  of  the  Epizoa  are 
simple  filaments,  the  ganglia 

being  indistinct  or  scarcely  developed ;  and  the  inperfection  of  the 
limbs  is  a  necessary  consequence.  In  the  same  manner,  in  the 
earliest  sl^gea  of  foetal  growth,  when  we  know  that  the  nerves  are 
as  yet  but  mere  threads,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the  resemblance, 
even  in  outward  appearance,  between  the  embryo  in  this  transitory 
stage  of  its  growth,  and  the  permanent  condition  of  the  Epizoa  which 
we  are  considering. 

(573.)  A  great  number  of  species  of  those  parasites,  generally  de- 
scribed under  the  name  of  Leroeans,  have  been  observed  by  auihors, 
and  it  would  seem,  moreover,  that  each  is  peculiar  to  a  particular  kind 
of  fish.     The  varieties  exhibited  in  their  outward  form  are,  of  course. 
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exceedingly  great ;  but  the  examples  depicted  in  the  figure,  namely, 
the  Lemaa  gobiiia,  found  in  the  branchiffi  of  Cottu*  Qoh'to  and 
Lemma  radiata,  which  infests  the  mouth  of  Coiypharta  rupetti-U,  will 
make  the  reader  sufficiently  acquainted  with  their  general  appearance 
and  external  structure.  In  the  former  parasite,  of  which  an  anterior 
and  posterior  view  are  given  in  the  engraving  (a,  (),  the  appendages 
seen  upon  the  head  and  sides  of  the  body  answer  the  purpose  of  hooks 
or  grappling  organs,  whereby  the  creature  retains  its  position  ;  and  so 
firm  is  its  hold  upon  the  delicate  covering  of  the  gills,  that,  even 
after  the  death  of  the  fish,  it  is  not  easily  detached.  In  the  second 
example  (e,  d),  besides  the  rudimentary  limbs,  the  lower  surface  of  the 
bead  and  ventral  aspect  of  the  body  {d)  are  covered  with  shar^  spines 
calculated  to  increase  very  materially  the  tenacity  of  its  hold  upon  the 
sur&ce  from  which  it  imbibes  food.  The  aacculi  appended  to  the 
posterior  part  of  the  animal  are  receptacles  for  the  eggs,  and  will  be 
explained  hereafter. 

(574.)  These  examples,  however,  are  taken  from  the  most  imper- 
fectly oiganised  Epizoa;  but,  as  we  ascend  to  more  highly-developed 
species,  we  shall  at  once  see  how  gradually  an  approximation  is  made 
to  the  articulated  outward  skeleton,  and  jointed  limbs,  met  with  in  the 
hom<^ang1iate  forms  of  being,  until  at  last  the  zoologist  remains  in 
doubt  whether  the  more  elaborately-constructed  ought  not  to  be 
admitted  among  the  crustacean  families,  which  they  most  resemble. 

(575.)  The    Actherei  perearum    (Jiff.  pi„  gi_ 

81)  is  one  of  those  species  most  nearly 
allied  to  the  Artioulata;  and  the 
details  of  its  anatomy  having  been  fully 
investigated  by  Nordmann."  it  will  serve 
as  a  good  example  of  the  type  of  struc- 
ture which  prevails  throughout  the  class. 

(676.)  The  Actk«ret  is  found  to  infest 
the  perch  {Perca  Jluviatilu\  adhering 
firmly  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  to  the 
tongue,  or  sometimes  even  to  the  eyes  of 
that  fish  ;  in  which  situations  it  is  con- 
cealed by  a  brownish  slimy  secretion, 
so  that  its  presence  might  easily  escape 
the  notice  of  a  casual  observer. 

(677.)  The  female,  represented  in  the 
figure,  is  about  two  lines  in  length  ;  the 
male,  which  difiers  materially  from  the 
other  sex  in  many  points,  is  considerably 
smaller. 

*  MikrognpfaiKhc  Btlltiige  lur  Ns(iirg«ichichle   der  wirbrlloun  Thiers ;   Berlin. 
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(578.)  The  oater  coveriDg  of  the  body  of  these  little  creatures  ie  at 
once  seen  to  have  assumed  a  horny  hardness  appro limating  the 
density  of  the  coverings  of  the  articulated  classes,  and  indications  are 
even  perceptible  of  a  division  into  segments :  the  distinction,  more- 
over, between  the  trunk  {cepkalo  thorax),  to  which  the  limbs  are 
appended,  and  the  abdomen,  wherein  the  viscera  are  lodged,  ie  obvious. 

(&T9.)  Instead  of  the  rude  and  imperfect  limbs  we  have  seen  in 
the  Iierneanx,  the  legs  are  visibly  more  perfect  in  their  entire  con- 
struction; and  in  the  female  the  posterior  pair  of  these  appendages  is 
converted  into  a  most  singular  instrument  of  attachment,  whereby 
the  Actheres  fixes  itself  to  the  gums  of  the  fish.  The  hinder  pair  of 
extremilies  alluded  to  (Jig. SI,  ^,  fi)  are,  in  fact, enormously  developed; 
they  curve  forward  after  their  origin  from  the  posterior  part  of  the 
trunk,  and  are  so  much  extended  that  they  project  consideiably  beyond 
the  head  of  the  creature,  where,  becoming  considerably  attenuated,  the 
two  are  joined  together  by  a  kind  of  suture,  and  support,  upon  the 
point  where  they  are  united,  a  oupshaped  organ  whereby  the  creature 
fixes  itself.  This  singular  instrument,  (represented  upon  an  enlarged 
scale  at  Jig.  32,  l)  is  of  cartilaginous  hardness,  and  resembles  a  little 
bowl,  the  inside  of  which  is  studded  with  sharp  teeth,  and  calculated 
not  only  to  act  as  a  powerful  sucker,  but,  from  the  hooks  within  its 
cavity;  it  is  capable  of  taking  a  most  tenacious  hold  upon  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  month. 

(560.)  The  other  members  {fig.  81,  o)  are  much  less  developed,  but 
are  nevertheless  so  constructed  as  to  assist  materially  in  fixing  the 
Epizoon ;  they  are  represented  upon  a  very  enlarged  scale  in  Jig.  8S,  S, 
where  the  outer  pair  (a,  a)  are  seen  to  exhibit  in  the  transverse  lines 
indented  upon  their  surface  the  first  indication  of  articulated  limbs; 
and  their  extremities,  armed  with  minute  hooks,  evidently  form  power- 
ful agents  for  prehension.  Internal  to  these  are  two  other  jointed 
organs,  slill  more  feeble  in  their  construction,  the  ends  of  which 
(6,  h),  being  armed  with  three  spines,  will  assist  in  efiecting  the  same 
object. 

(681.)  The  month  itself  (Jig.  83,  s,  e)  is  formed  upon  similar  prin- 
ciples, the  external  orifice  being  surrounded  with  a  circle  of  minute 
recurved  spines  well  calculated  to  ensure  its  firm  application  to  the 
surface  from  which  nourishment  is  obtained ;  and,  within  this,  rudi- 
mentary jaws  furnished  with  strong  teeth  are  visible,  adapted,  no 
doubt,  to  scarify  the  part  upon  which  the  mouth  is  placed,  in  order 
to  ensure  an  adequate  supply  of  food.  In  the  male  Acthera,  the  suck- 
ing-bowl possessed  by  the  female  does  not  exist;  the  prehensile  organs 
being  merely  four  stout  articulated  extremities,  armed  at  the  end  vrith 
strong  prehensile  hooks. 

(58Q.)  As  we  might  suppose,  from  the  nature  of  the  food  upon 
which  this  creature  lives,  the  alimentary  system  is  extremely  simple. 
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The  (BsopbaguB,  the  course  of  which  is  represented  by  dotted  lines  in 
the  neit  figure,  terminates  in  a  straight  digestive  canal  {Jig.  83, o),  which 
passes  through  the  centre  of  the  abdomen,  but  no  separation  between 
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Stomach  and  intestine  is  visible  :  the  entire  tube,  from  the  transverse 
constrictions  visible  upon  its  surface,  has  a  saccnlated  appearance,  and 
is  perceptibl;  dilat«d  towards  the  centre  of  the  abdominal  cavity ; 
after  which  it  again  diminishes  in  size  as  it  approaches  the  anal  orifice 
(b),  situated  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body. 

(583.)  Near  the  termination  of  its  course,  the  alimentary  canal 
passes  through  a  loop  formed  by  pcg^  ug. 

transverse  bands  (n,  n),  and,  more- 
over, seems  to  be  retained  in  its 
position  by  radiating  fibres  appa- 
rently of  a  ligamentous  character, 
but  which  has  been  described  as 
representing  a  biliary  apparatus. 

(584.)  The  muscular  system  of 
this  animal  is  far  more  perfect  in 
its  arrangement  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding classes,  and  the  delicate 
iasciculi  which  move  the  rudi- 
mentary limbs  are  visible  through 
the  transparent  integument  {Jig. 
81).  In  the  abdomen,  the  muscles 
form  longitudinal  and  transverse 
bands,  that  intersect  each  other 
at  right  angles  (Jig.  83.  d);  an 

arrangement  not  very  difTerent  firom  what  we  have  already  seen  in 
the  rodferous  animalcules. 

(585.)  The  nervous  system  appears  to  consist  principally  of  two 
long  filaments  (Jig.  83,  c),  that  run  beneath  the  alimentary  canal : 
but  it  is  extremely   probable   that  these  communicat«  with  some 
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mioute  gnnglia  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  head ;  at  leaat,  the 
perfect  structure  of  the  oral  apparatus,  and  the  development  of  the 
limbs,  would  seem  to  indicate  such  a  type  of  structure. 

(586.)  The  generative  organs  in  the  female  Actherfi  consist  of 
two  parU;  the  ovaria,  wherein  the  eggs  are  formed,  contained  in  the 
abdominal  cavity  [fig.  81,  d,  </),  and  of  two  external  appendages, 
or  egg-sacs  (Jig.  81,  /,  /),  which  are  attached  to  the  poaterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  body  for  the  purpose  of  containing  the  eggs  until  their 
complete  development  is  accomplished ;  this  arrangement  we  shall 
again  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  in  the  entomostracous 
crustaceans. 

(587.)  The  internal  ovaria  {Jig.  S3,  /),  when  distended  with  ova, 
occupy  a  great  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  present  a  race- 
mose appearance  ;  but  when  empty,  as  represented  upon  the  opposite 
side  of  the  same  figure  (e),  each  is  found  to  be  a  simple  blind  canal, 
with  sacculated  walls,  opening  externally  by  an  orifice  {g,  g),  through 
which  the  ova  are  expelled  into  the  egg-sacs,  where  their  develop- 
ment is  completed. 

(588.)  It  would  seem  that,  even  when  the  eggs  are  hatched,  the 
excluded  young  are  far  from  having  attained  their  perfect  or 
adult  form ;  but  undergo,  at  least,  two  preparatory  changes  or 
metamorphosea,  during  which  they  become  possessed  of  external 
organs  so  totally  different  from  those  they  were  furnished  with  on 
leaving  the  egg,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  tbem  to  be 
merely  difTerent  states  of  existence  through  which  the  same  animal 
passes. 

(589.)  On  first  quitting  the  egg,  the  young  Acth^rM  is,  in  hat,  by 
no  means  adapted  to  the  parasitical  life  to  which  it  is  subsequently 
destined ;  possessing  no  organs  of  prehension  like  those  of  the  adult, 
but  merely  two  pairs  of  swimming  feet,  each  armed  vHh  a  brush  of 
minute  hairs,  and  calculated  to  propel  it  throngh  the  water.  Before, 
however,  the  first  change  is  effected,  another  set  of  feet  may  be  per- 
ceived through  the  transparent  external  covering,  encased,  aa  it  were, 
in  the  first ;  when  these  are  completely  formed,  the  original  skin  falls 
off,  displaying,  in  addition  to  the  two  new  pairs  of  swimming  feet, 
three  pairs  adapted  to  prehension  ;  and  it  is  only  when  the  second  set 
of  feet  is  thrown  off  in  a  similar  manner  that  the  animal  assumes  ita 
perfect  or  mature  form. 

(590.)  The  affinities  between  the  more  highly-oi^anised  Efizoa 
and  the  Crustacea  are  evidently  very  strong;  yet,  independently 
of  the  different  character  of  the  nervous  system,  there  is  another 
important  distinction  between  them,  derived  from  their  compara- 
tive anatomy.  In  the  CRneTACEA,  the  organs  of  circulation  and 
respiration  are  well  developed  and  easily  recognisable;  but,  in  the 
class  we  sre  now  considering,  do  parts  adapted  to  either  of  those 
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functions  have  hitherto  been  satisfactorily  discovered :  neverthe- 
less, that  the  Epizoa  form  a  gradual  transition  from  the  humbler 
creatures  ne  have  hitherto  examined  to  the  great  division  of 
articulated  animal  a,  must  be  obvious  to  the  most  superficial 
observer. 

(591.)  In  LaTnproglena  jntUheUa  we  have  a  still  more  decided 
approximation  to  the  crustacean  type  of  structure,  and  the  rudimen- 
tary feet  arranged  in  symmetrical  pairs  are  as  numerous  as  the  seg- 
ments of  the  body.  The  limbs,  however,  are  p-  g^ 
as  yet  only  adE4)ted  to  secure  a  firm  hold  upon 
the  structures  whereunto  this  parasite  attaches 
itself,  namely,  the  gills  of  the  chub  {Cyprinia 
Jets$),  in  nhich  situation  it  is  most  usually 
found.  The  two  anterior  pairs  (Jig.  84,  6,  c) 
are  far  more  largely  developed  than  those 
which  are  placed  upon  the  posterior  parts  of 
the  animal,  and  are  apparently  atrengtbened 
by  a  omciform  cartilaginous  frame-work  seen 
through  the  transparent  integument.  The 
first  pair  of  these  holding  feet  consists  of 
two  robust  and  powerful  hooks,  terminated  by 
simple  homy  points ;  whilst  the  second,  which 
are  likewise  unciform,  terminate  in  trifid 
prongs,  and  are  evidently  equally  adapted  to 
prehension.  The  four  pairs  of  members  that 
succeed  to  these  are  mere  rudiments,  and  can 
be  of  little  service  as  organs  of  attachment ; 
but,  to  make  up  for  their  imperfection,  we 
find  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body, 
between  the  orifices  of  the  ovaria  [g),  a  pair 
of  cartilaginous  suckers  well  calculated  to  fix 
this  port  of  the  animal. 

(fi93.)  The  muscular  system  is  readily  seen  through  the  transparent 
skin :  four  longitudinal  hands  are  visible  (d),  running  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  and,  besides  these,  broad  transverse  fasciculi  are  dis- 
cernible in  the  fifth  and  sixth  segments  of  the  body ;  from  the  nature 
of  the  feet,  however,  and  general  structure  of  the  creature,  we  must 
imagine  the  existence  of  muscles  provided  for  the  movements  of  each 
articulated  member,  although,  from  their  extreme  minuteness,  they 
escape  detection. 

(683.)  The  opening  of  the  mouth  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
space  bounded  by  the  four  anterior  prehensile  hooks ;  and  the  alimen- 
tary canal  is  a  simple  tube  passing  ainught  through  the  body  to 
the  tail,  where  the  anal  orifice  is  distinguishable.  The  walls  of 
the  intestine  have  a  reticulated  appearance,  being  covered  with  a 
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kind  of  glandular  net-work,  that  probably  constitutes  a  biliary 
apparatus. 

(594.)  In  a  creature  thus  h^bly  oi^janised  ne  may  well  expect  to 
find  senseB  of  proportionate  perfection,  and  in  LamprogUna  their 
existence  ia  no  longer  doubtful.  The  eyes  are  distinctly  apparent, 
of  a  reddish  colour ;  but,  as  yet,  as  in  the  lowest  cnistaccane, 
united  into  one  mass.  The  antenna,  likewise,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  special  instruments  of  touch,  are  well  developed ;  and,  both  in 
number  and  position,  resemble  those  that  characterise  the  crus- 
tacean orders,  to  which  we  are  thus  oondacted  by  almost  imperceptible 
gradations. 

(595.)  The  reproductive  organs  are  entirely  similar  to  those  of 
Actheret  already  described.  Those  of  the  female,  represented  in 
the  figure,  consist  of  sacciform  ovaria,  wherein  the  ova  are  secreted  : 
and  from  these,  when  mature,  the  eggs  are  expelled  through  two 
simple  triangular  orifices  sitoated  on  each  side  of  the  anus. 


CHAPTER  XL 

iTA.«  (Cut.) 

(596.)  Thb  laat  class  of  beings  belonging  to  the  Nematonsurose 
division  of  the  animal  world  seems,  upon  a  partial  survey,  to  be 
completely  insulated,  and  distinct  from  all  other  forms  of  living  crea- 
tures ;  BO  peculiar  is  the  estemal  appearance,  and  even  the  internal 
organisation,  of  the  &milies  composing  it.  The  casual  observer  who 
should,  for  the  first  time,  examine  a  star-fish  or  a  sea-urchin,  two  of 
the  most  familiar  examples  of  the  Echinodkbkata  met  with  upon  our 
own  shores,  would,  indeed,  find  it  a  difGcult  task  to  associate  them  with 
any  other  class,  or  to  imagine  the  affinities  whereby  these  creatures 
are  related,  either  to  the  simpler  animals  we  have  already  described, 
or  to  more  perfect  forms  of  existence  hereafter  to  be  mentioned ;  they 
would  seem  to  stand  alone  in  the  creation,  without  appearing  to  form 
any  portion  of  that  series  of  development  which  we  have  hitherto  been 
able  to  trace  so  continuously. 

(597.)  But  this  apparent  want  of  cttnfonnity  to  the  general  laws  of 
development  vanishes  on  more  attentive  examination ;  so  that  we 
may  not  only  follow  the  et«p«  by  which  every  family  of  this  exten- 
sive class  merges  insensibly  into  another,  but  perceive  that,  at  the 

*  'BjciMf,  a  hedgehog  ;  iiyia,  the  ikia. 
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two  opposite  points  of  the  circle,  the  EoBisoDKHitATA  are  inti- 
mately in  relation  with  the  Poltps  on  one  hand,  while,  on  the 
other,  they  as  obviously  approximate  the  anuulose  animala,  to  which 
the  moat  perfectly  organised  amongst  them  bear  a  striking  resem- 
blance. 

(598.)  It  would  be  impossible  within  our  present  limits  to  do  more 
than  lay  before  the  reader  the  most  important  types  of  structure 
exhibited  by  the  Echinodermata ;  it  mast,  nevertheless,  be  under- 
stood that  innumerable  intermediate  families  connect  the  difierent 
genera;  so  that,  however  dissimilar  the  examples  we  have  selected 
for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  their  general  habits  and  economy 
ma;  appear,  the  gradations  leading  from  one  to  another  are  easily 
discoverable. 

(699.)  Crinoida. — ^We  have  already  found  that  many  tribes  of  polyps 
secrete  calcareous  matter  in  large  quantities,  constructing  for  themselves 
the  solid  skeletons  or  polyparies,  which  generally  seem  to  be  placed 
external  to  their  soft  and  irritable 
bodies,  but  occasionally,  as  in 
Pmnatula,  within  the  living  sub- 
stance. Let  us  for  a  moment  sup- 
pose a  polyp  supported  upon  a 
prolonged  stem,  and  that,  instead 
of  depositing  the  earthy  particles 
externally,  they  should  be  lodged 
in  the  substance  of  the  polyp 
itself,  so  as  to  fill  the  pedicle, 
the  body,  the  tentacula  around 
the  mouth,  and  all  the  appen- 
dages belonging  to  the  animal 
with  solid  pieces,  of  definite  form ; 
such  pieces  being  connected  to- 
gether by  the  soft  parts,  and  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  vrith  irritable 
matter,  would  thas  form  a  complete 
internal  skeleton,  giving  strength 
and  support  to  the  entire  animal, 
and  at  the  same  time  allowing 
flexure  in  eveiy  direction.  A  po- 
lyp so  constituted  would  obviously, 
when  dried,  present  an  appearand 
similar  to  what  is  depicted  in  the 

annexed  engraving  {fig.  86),  representing  an  Encrinoid  Echinodenn 
in  its  perfect  condition.  That  animals  thus  allied  to  polyps  in  their 
outward  form  have,  in  former  times,  existed  in  great  numbers  upon 
the  sur&cc  of  our  planet,  is  abundantly  testified  by  the  immense 
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quantities  of  their  remains  which  are  met  with  in  various  calcareous 
strata,  but  their  occurKoce  in  a  living  state  is  at  present  extremely 
rare :  one  minute  species  only  has  been  detected  in  onr  own  seas  ;* 
while  specimens  of  larger  growth,  such  as  that  represented  in  the 
engraving,  derived  from  tropical  climates,  are  so  seldom  met  with, 
that  it  is  fortunate  that  one  or  two  examples  have  been  found  to 
reveal  to  us  the  real  structure  of  a  race  of  animals  once  bo  common, 
but  now  almost  completely  extinct.  The  body  of  the  Enerinu*  {fig. 
85,  a)  (or  pelvis,  as  the  central  portion  of  the  animal  is  termed  by 
geological  writers)  is  composed  of  numerous  calcareous  plates,  varying 
in  shape  and  arrangement,  so  as  to  become  important  guides  to  the 
identification  of  fossil  species  ;  from  this  central  part  arise  the  large 
rays  (6,  b),  each  furnished  with  a  double  row  of  articulated  append^es, 
which,  as  well  as  the  arms,  are,  no  doubt,  instruments  for  seizing 
prey  and  conveying  it  to  the  mouth,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
body  near  the  point  a.  This  part  of  the  animal,  when  found  in  a 
fossil  stat«,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  flower,  has  received  the  common 
name  of  a  "lily-stone." 

(600.)  The  body  above  described,  with  the  rays  proceeding  from  it, 
is  supported  upon  a  long  pedicle  («),  composed  of  numerous  pieces ; 
and,  upon  the  sides  of  the  stem,  similarly-constructed  filamentary 
branches  are  fixed  [d,  J)  at  equal  intervals.  The  skeleton  of  an  En- 
crinite  consists,  therefore,  of  thousands  of  regularly- shaped  masses  of 
calcareous  earth  kept  together  by  the  living  and  irritable  ilesh  in  which 
the;  are  imbedded,  and  it  is  to  the  contractions  of  this  living  invest- 
ment that  the  movements  of  the  animal  are  due;  but  after  the  death 
of  the  creature,  and  the  consequent  destruction  of  its  soft  parts,  the 
pieces  of  the  earthy  frame-work  became  separated  and  fall  asunder, 
forming  the  fossil  remains  called  "  Trocki."  and  known  in  the 
northern  districts  of  our  own  island,  where  they  are  very  abundant, 
as  "  St.  Cvthberl's  bead*." 

(601.)  Of  the  internal  structure  of  the  Encrinites  nothing  is 
satisfactorily  known.  That  they  possessed  a  distinct  mouth  and 
anal  aperture  is  evident  from  the  structure  of  the  plates  of  the 
body ;  but  this  is  the  extent  of  our  information  concerning 
them.f 

(603.)  Aiterida. — Tn  order  to  convert  an  Encrinns  into  an  animal 
capable  of  locomotion,  and  able  to  crawl  about  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  little  further  would  be  requisite  than  to  separate  the  body  and 
arms  from  the  fixed  pedicle  upon  which  they  are  supported,  and  we 

*  ThomptoD  (J.  W.),  Memaic  coDcenung  the  PeDtacrinui  EuropMU ;  Cock, 
1827,  ito. 

t  For  a  daUiled  bccoddI  of  the  fotnl  Encrinitn,  Ihe  rmder  ii  le&^red  to  "A 
Nalunl  HiMory  of  tha  Crinoidea,  oi  lilf-ibaped  Aninula,"  by  J.  S.  Miller;  tton 
BriHol,  IG21. 
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should  have  aa  animal  resembling  in  every  particular  the  Btat-fiahea. 
The  Contatula,  for  example  [Jig.  66),  one  of  the  lowest  of  the  asteroid 
Echinodermata,  might  be  looked  upon  as  an  auimal  thus  detached. 
The  central  part,  or  body,  which  contains  the  viscera,  is  made  up  of 
numerous  calcareous  pieces,  having  id  its  ceiitre  a  steilifonn  mouth, 
and  near  this  is  a  tubular  orifice,  probably  to  be  regarded  as  an  anus. 
Around  the  margin  of  the  central  disc  arise  five  stunted  arms,  but 
these  immediately  divide  into  a  variable  number  of  long  radiating 
branches,  composed,  like  i^  „„ 

tliose  of  the  Encrinus,  of 
innumerable  articulated 
earthy  pieces  enveloped 
in  a  living  and  irritable 
integument.  We  find, 
moreover,  issuing  from 
the  sides  of  every  one 
of  the  prolonged  rays,  a 
double  row  of  secondary 
filaments,  each  contain- 
ing an  internal  jointed 
skeleton,  and  capable 
of  independent  motion. 
The  complicated  arms 
of  the  ComaUda,  there- 
fore, are  not,  like  those 
of    the    polyp,    merely 

adapted  to  sieze  prey;  hut,  from  their  superior  firmness,  may  be 
used  as  so  many  legs,  enabling  the  animal  to  travel  from  place  to 
place. 

Setting  out  from  this  point  to  trace  the  gradual  development  of 
organisation  m  the  Echinodermata,  we  shall  observe  a  progressive 
concentmtion  of  their  entire  atructura.  The  central  part,  or  visceral 
cavity,  so  small  in  the  Cotnalula  when  compared  to  the  complicated 
rays  derived  from  it,  enlarges  in  its  proportional  dimensions  as  the 
viscera  contained  within  it  become  more  perfect  in  their  arrangement ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  radiating  or  polyp  form,  so  visible  in 
Encrinus  and  Comalula,  becomes  obliterated  by  degreea,  until,  at 
length,  almost  all  vestiges  of  it  are  lost,  or  but  obscurely  recognisable. 

In  the  Oorgonocephalut  {Jig.  87),  the  proporuonate  size  of  the  rays, 
when  compared  with  that  of  the  central  disc,  still  preponderates  very 
considerably,  although  even  here  some  concentration  ia  manifest. 
The  secondary  articulated  filaments  appended  to  the  rays  of  Comatuia 
are  no  longer  rec(^nisable,  their  place  being  supplied  by  the  conlinual 
division  and  snbdivision  of  the  rays  themselves;  the  same  end,  how- 
ever, is  obtained  in  both  cases,  for  the  numerous  jointed  and  flexible 
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rajs  of  Oorgonocephabu  still  form  so  rae.ay  tegs,  enabling  the  creature 

to  drag  itself  along  the  Fig.BT. 

bottom  of  the  sea,  or  to 

entwine  itself  among 

the  submarine  planta, 

as   well  as  supplying 

the  office  of  tentacula 

in  securing  food. 

(603.)  Continuing 
Dur  progress  towards 
more  perfect  forms  of 
these  remarkable  ani- 
mals, we  at  length 
arrive  at  genera  in 
which  the  rays  be- 
come divested  of  all 


either  in  the  shape  of 
articulated  lateral  fila- 
ments   or    dichotomouB    ramifications-      In    Ophittrus,   for  instance 

Fig.  BB. 


{Jig.    68),    the   rays   are   long  and  simple,  resembling  the   tails  of 
so  many  serpents — a  circumstance  from    whence  the  name  of   the 
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hmily  is  derived ;  aevertheleas,  on  each  side  of  every  ray  we  still 
trace  movable  lateral  spines,  which,  although  bnt  mere  rndi- 
ments  of  what  we  have  seen  in  Comatula,  may  yet  assist  in  loco- 
motion, or  perhaps  may  oontribate  to  retain  the  prey  more  firmly 
when  seized  by  the  arms.  The  raya  themselves  are  composed  of 
many  pieces  curiously  imbricated  and  joined  together  by  ligaments,  so 
that  they  are,  from  their  length  and  tenuity,  extremely  flexible  in  all 
directions,  and  serve  not  only  for  legs  adapted  to  crawl  upon  the 
ground,  but  are  occasionally  serviceable  as  fina,  able  to  support  the 
animal  in  the  water  for  a  short  distance  by  h  kind  of  undulatory 
movement.  The  body,  or  central  disc,  b  beautifully  constructed, 
being  made  up  of  innumerable  pieces  accurately  fitted  together.  The 
mouth  occupies  the  centre  of  the  ventral  surface,  and  is  surrounded 
by  radiating  furrows,  in  which  are  seen  minute  apertures  that  give 
passage  to  a  set  of  remarkable  prehensile  organs,  to  be  described 
hereafter :  these  are  calculated  to  act  as  suckers,  and  so  disposed  as 
either  to  fix  the  body  of  the  animal,  or  to  retain  food  during  the 
process  of  deglutition. 

(604.)  Leaving  the  Ophmri,  we  are  led  through  a  long  series  of  al- 
most imperceptible  gradations  to  animals  apparently  of  most  dissimilar 
structure.  The  atar-lisheB  {AiAenM)  (Ji0.  9S)  form  the  next  step:  in 
these,  from  the  increased  size  of  the  body,  the  rays  are  united  at  their 
origin,  and  become  so  much  dilated  aa  to  contain  prolongations  of  the 
viscera  lodged  in  their  interior;  an  arrangement  not  met  with  in 
Ophiuri  and  other  slender-rayed  Asteridn.  The  dilatation  of  the 
central  part  proceeds,  and  in  the  same  proportion  the  rays  become 
obhterated ;  so  that  at  length,  the  asteroid  shape  becoming  totally  lost 
by  the  progressive  filling  up  of  the  interspaces  between  the  rays,  we 
arrive  ultimately  at  completely  pentagonal  forms,  the  sides  of  the 
pentagon  being  perfectly  straight  lines. 

(605.)  It  is  extremely  interesting  to  remark  the  changes  which 
occnr  in  the  nature  of  the  locomotive  organs  during  these  diversifica- 
tions of  external  figure.  We  have  seen  that,  in  the  lower  Echinoder- 
mata  possessing  long  and  flexible  rays,  such  organs  were  fully  adequate 
to  perform  all  movements  needful  for  progression  ;  but  as  the  mobility 
of  these  parts  is  diminished  by  their  gradual  curtailment,  and  the 
filling  up  of  the  spaces  between  them,  some  compensating  contrivance 
becomes  indispensably  necessary,  and  accordingly  we  find  an  apparatus 
gradually  developed,  well  calculated  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 
In  Ophiurtu  we  have  already  mentioned  the  existence  of  protrusible 
suckers  around  the  opening  of  the  mouth,  well  adapted,  from  their 
position,  to  take  firm  hold  of  food  seized  by  the  animal ;  and  it  is  by 
increasing  the  number  of  such  organs  that  ample  compensation  is 
made  for  the  loss  of  motion  in  the  rays  themselves.  On  examining 
the  lower  sur&ce  of  an  Att^riai,  even  in  those  forms  which    moat 
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ftpproximate  a  right-lined  penti^on  in  their  margioal  contour,  the 
number  of  rays  will  still  be  found  to  be  diatinctlj  indicated  b;  oa 
many  furrows  radiating  from  the  mouth,  and  iudicating  the  centre  of 
each  division  of  the  body.  Hheae  "ambulat^al/urrou:s,"  as  they  are 
termed,  exhibit,  when  examined  in  a  dried  specimen,  innumerable 
orifices  arranged  in  parallel  rows,  through  each  of  which,  when  alive, 
the  animal  could  protrude  a  prehensile  sucker,  capable  of  being 
securely  attached  to  any  smooth  surface. 

No  verbal  description  can  at  all  do  justice  to  this  wonderful  mecha- 
nism, even  leaving  out  of  the  question  the  means  by  which  each 
individual  sucker  ia  wielded,  for  of  this  ve  shall  speak  hereafter ;  but 
let  any  of  our  readers,  when  opportunity  offers,  pick  up  from  the 
beach  one  of  these  animals,  the  common  star-fish  of  our  coast,  which, 
as  it  lies  upon  the  sand  left  by  the  retiring  waves,  appears  so  incapable 
of  movement,  so  utterly  helpless  and  inanimate ;  let  him  place  it  in  a 
large  glass  jar  filled  with  its  native  element,  and  watch  the  admirable 
spectacle  which  it  then  presents : — slowly  he  perceives  its  rays  expand 
to  their  full  stretch,  hundreds  of  feet  are  gradually  protruded  through 
the  ambulacral  apertures,  and  each,  apparently  possessed  of  inde- 
pendent action,  fixes  itself  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel  as  the  animal 
begins  its  march.  The  numerous  suckers  are  soon  all  employed, 
fixing  and  detaching  themselves  alternately,  some  remaining  firmly 
adherent  while  others  change  their  position ;  and  thus,  by  an  equable 
gliding  movement,  the  starfish  climbs  the  sides  of  the  glass  in 
which  it  is  confined,  or  the  perpendicular  sur&ce  of  the  submarine 

But  it  is  not  only  as  i^ents  in  locomotion  that  the  ambulacral 
suckei-s  are  used ;  helpless  as  these  creatures  appear  to  be,  they  are 
among  the  most  formidable  tyrants  of  the  deep,  as  will  be  Kttdily 
admitted  by  any  one  who  watches  them  in  the  act  of  devouring  prey. 
When  seizing  its  food,  the  rays  of  the  Attmat  are  bent  towards  the 
ventral  aspeot  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  cup,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
the  opening  of  the  mouth ;  the  cup  thus  formed  will,  to  a  certain 
extent,  lay  hold  of  a  passing  victim,  but,  without  other  means  of 
securing  it,  the  grasp  would  scsrcely  be  very  formidable  to  animals 
possessed  of  any  strength;  armed,  however,  as  the  rays  have  been 
found  to  be,  with  hundreds  of  tenacious  suckers,  escape  is  almost  ira- 
posaible,  for  prey  once  seized  is  secured  by  every  part  of  its  surface, 
and,  iu  spite  of  its  utmost  efforts,  is  speedily  dragged  into  the  month 
and  engulphed  in  the  capacious  stomach,  where  its  soft  parts  sre  soon 
dissolved. 

But  to  continue  our  survey  of  the  class  before  us.  Having  arrived 
at  the  point  at  which,  by  the  diminution  of  the  rays  and  consequent 
extension  of  the  central  port,  the  body  has  assumed  a  pentagonal 
outline,  we  may  now  advance  in  an  equally  gradual  manner  to  those 
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globular  species,  of  nhicfa  the  Eekinua,  or  sea-urchin,  is  the  type  or 
most  perfect  exsmple. 

(606.)  Echinidm. — In  the  ScuUUa  {fig.  89).  we  have  a  flat  and 
ehield-like  body,  in  which  even  the  aogles  of  the  margin  are  lost,  and 
the  whole  drcumference  acqairea  a  circular  form;  but  still  the  five 
radiating  ambulacra  are  Tisible  upon  the  centre  of  the  disc,  although 
evidently  imperfectly  developed  when  compared  with  those  of  the 
Asteridte  above-mentioned.  The  nature  of  the  integument  has,  in 
fact;  become  eo  changed  in  its  to:cture,  that  another  modification  of 
the  locomotive  organs  la  here  imperatively  called  ■for,  and  the  means 
of  progression  are  therefore  proportionately  altered.  In  the  AsCeridss, 
the  integuments,  especially  upon  the  dorsal  aspect,  are  always  more  or 
less  composed  of  a  coriaceous  material,  or,  at  least,  of  solid  pieces  so 


articulated  together  as  to  permit  of  considerable  flexibility ;  but  in  the 
Echinidce  the  nature  of  the  external  covering  is  very  different,  for 
these  creatures  are  completely  encased  in  a  dense  calcareous  shell, 
composed  of  numerous  angular  pieces  accurately  fitted  together  and 
incapable  of  movement.  The  ScuteUm,  moreover,  bury  themselves 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  sand,  a  situation  in  which  suckers  would  be 
of  little  use,  but  for  which  these  animals  are  admirably  adapted  by  a 
contrivance  not  less  calculated  to  excite  the  admiration  of  the  ob- 
server. The  exterior  of  the  shell  is  entirely  covered  with  minute 
appendages,  resembling,  when  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  delicate  hairs ; 
but  these,  when  examined  under  a  microscope,  are  found  to  be  spines 
of  most  elaborate  structure,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  magnified  view 
of  one  represented  in  the  annexed  figure  {fig.  89).     Innumerable  as 
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these  Bpinea  are,  every  one  of  them  is  articulated  to  the  Bhell  by  a 
kind  of  ball-and-socket  joint,  and  susceptible  of  being  moved  la  alt 
directions,  so  that  by  their  combined  efforts  the  Scutella  can  speedily 
bury  itself,  either  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  food,  or  of  eluding 
observation. 

(607.)  From  the  flat  Seutella,  the  passage  to  the  globose  Eehinida 
is  most  gradual ;  and  a  beautiful  series  of  connecting  forms,  many 
still  existiug  as  living  species,  but  a.  still  greater  number  found  only 
in  a  fossil  state,  demonstrate  the  gradual  expansion  of  the  shell,  and 
ita  conversion  into  the  spherical  figure  seen  in  the  Eckinia  esa^entus 
(fig.  90).    The  Eehi-  pt^,  90. 

nua  in  shape  resembles 
an  orange,  its  dense 
calcareous   crust    en- 
closing   the     viscera 
within  its  cavity,  while 
the  locomotive  appa- 
ratus is  placed  upon 
the  external  surface. 
The  mouth  is  a  simple 
orifice    in    the    shell 
placed  at  one  extre- 
mity of  its  axis,  and 
through  it,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  figure, 
the  points  of  five  sin 
gular  teeth  project  ex- 
ternally; while  the  anal  aperture  is  the  opposite  pole  of  the  sphere. 
The  instruments  of  locomotion  occupy  the  entire  superficies  of  the 
shell,  and  consist  of  two  distinct  sets  of  organs  adapted  to  dif- 
ferent uses.      The   first  consists   of  a  multitude  of    sharp   purple 
spines,    every   one   of  which   is  articulated   to  a  distinct  and   pro- 
minent tubercle  whereon  it  moves.     These  numerous  spines,  there- 
fore, which  are  essentially  similar  in  their  office  to  those  we  have 
already  described  in  SctUelta,  differing  only  in  proportionate  size,  are 
BO  many  inflexible  legs  upon  which  the  Echinus  rolls  itself  from  place 
to  place,  or  by  their  assistance  it  can  bury  itself  in  the  sand  with  the 
greatest  facility.     But  these  wonderfully-constructed  animals  are  by 
no  means  confined  to  this  mode  of  progression ;  for,  impossible  as  it 
might  appear  from  (heir  outward  appearance,  they  are  able  to  climb 
rocks  in  search  of  food,  and  thus  destroy  the  corallines  and  shell-fish 
upon  which  they  principally  feed.     In  order  to  effect  this,  we  find  the 
shell  perforated  with  ten  rows  of  small  orifices  so  disposed  as  to  form 
five  pairs  of  ambulacra  extending  from  one  pole  to  the  other :  through 
these  apertures  a  system  of  long  suckers  is  made  to  issue,  which 
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protruding,  as  represented  in  the  figure  [Jig.  90),  beyond  the  points  of 
the  spines,  can  be  firmlj  fixed  to  &ny  smooth  surrace,  and,  like  the 
suckers  of  Atteriat,  become  locomotive  agents. 

(608.)      Hohtkurida.  —  Having    traced   the    development  of  the 
Echinodermata  from  the  polypiform  En-  p.    g, 

erinite  to  the  globular  Eekinut,  we  now 

shall  find  them  perceptibly  approximate  • 

an  annnlose  or  worm-like  form.  In  the 
Holotkuria  (Jig.  106),  the  commencement 
of  this  change  is  perceptible :  instead 
of  being  composed  of  hard,  calcareous 
pieces,  the  integuments  of  the  body 
now  become  soft  and  irritable,  a  few 
thin  laminffl  of  earthy  matter  around 
the  mouth  being  the  only  vestiges  of 
the  shell,  and  the  spines,  of  coarse, 
are  no  longer  met  with ;  the  suckers, 
however,  remain,  and,  when  protruded 
through  innumerable  apertures  distii- 
bnted  over  the  surface  of  the  body, 
they  still  form  the  principal  instru- 
ments of  progression. 

(609.)  Fututarida.— At  length,  in  the 
last  division  of  the  class,  even  the  loco- 
motive suckers  are  lost,  and  the  only 
external  resemblance  left  between  the 
now  worm-like  body  and  the  forms  above 
enamerated  is  met  with  in  the  radiating 
tentacula  that  surround  the  mouth. 
The  apodous  Echinodermata,  "  Echino- 
dermes  sans  pieds"  of  Cuvier,  have  in- 
deed been  expunged  from  the  list  of 
radiated  animals  bysome  modem  writers, 
but  in  every  point  of  their  internal  struc- 
ture we  shall  find  them  offer  too  many 
points  of  similarity  to  permit  of  their 
expulsion  from  the  class  under  con- 
sideraljon,  although  they  evidently  form 
the  connecting  link  between  the  Radiata 
and  the  lowest  families  of  the  articu- 
lated division  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
The  genus  Fi»talaTia(Jiy.  91)  strikingly 

exhibits  approximation  to  the  outward  form  of  the  Annelida;  and  the 
anatomy  of  these  creatures,  which  we  shall  afterwards  consider, 
equally  indicates  the  affinities  that  unite  them. 
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(610.)  W«  have  already,  when  speskiog  of  the  general  divbioii  of  the 
Echinodermata,  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  all  that  is  satisfactorily 
kiionn  coDceroicg  the  structure  of  the  Crinoid  •  genera  ;  our  know- 
ledge of  those  singnlar  animals  being  entirely  derived  from  the 
exterior  conformation  of  two  recent  species,  and  from  the  mutilated 
skeletons  of  fossil  Encrinites,  which  exist  in  such  abundance  in  the 
limestone  strata  of  our  own  country. 

(Gil.)  Commencing,  therefore,  mthtijoAsteridis,]  we  shall  now  enter 
at  once  upon  the  consideration  of  the  anatomy  of  such  epecies  as  have 
been  most  carefully  examined,  and  merely  notice  incidentally  the 
modifications  which  occur  in  the  disposition  of  various  organs  in 
kindred  genera. 

(013.)  On  examining  a  living  ij«t0rt<u  the  outer  covering  of  its  body 
is  found  to  be  composed  of  a  dense  coriaceous  substance,  in  which 
numerous  calcareous  pieces  are  apparently  imbedded.  The  coriaceous 
integument  is  generally  coloared  exterually  with  lively  tints,  and  is 
evidently  possessed  of  considerable  irritability,  as  it  readily  shrinks 
under  the  knife,  or  upon  the  application  of  various  stimuli.  When 
cut  into,  it  has  a  semicartilaginous  hardness,  and  fibroos  bands,  almost 
resembling  tendon  in  their  aspect,  may  be  seen  to  radiate  from  the 
centre  of  the  body  towards  the  extremities  of  the  rays.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  movements  of  the  rays  are  effected  by  the  contractions 
of  this  ftbrouB  membrane ;  and  that,  especially  in  the  most  polyp-like 
forms,  as  in  Comalvia  and  Gorgonocephalus,  the  irritable  skin  is  the 
principal  agent  in  effecting  locomotion. 

(613.)  Besides  the  calcareous  matter  deposited  in  its  interior,  this 
outer  covering  of  the  star-fish  appears  to  furnish  several  secretions  of 
different  descriptions.  The  colouring  matter  upon  its  surface  is  no 
doubt  one  of  these  ;  as  is  a  reddish  fluid  which  exudes  from  the  in- 
tegument of  A.  rubem,  and  is  of  so  caustic  a  quality  as  occasionally  to 
produce  great  irritation  of  the  skin  in  persons  by  whom  individuals  of 
thb  species  are  incautiously  bandied :  moreover,  in  A.  arandaea,  the 
whole  animal  is  coated  with  a  thick  mucus,  so  dense  and  filamentous 
that  it  may  be  raised  in  thin  films  resembling  a  cobweb,  and  might 
easily  be  taken  for  a  cuticular  covering. 

(fll4.)  The  exterior  of  the  body  is  generally  rendered  rough  and  un- 
even by  various  structures,  either  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the 
coriaceous  skin  or  projecting  from  its  external  surface.  Wo  have 
already  described  the  articulated  pieces  attached  to  the  rays  of  Coma- 
tvla  and  others,  which  seem  to  be  the  most  perfectly  developed  forms 
of  these  cutaneous  appendages.  In  the  common  star-fish  of  our  own 
coast,  similar  spinous  processes,  but  composed  of  but  one  calcareous 
piece,  are  attached  to  the  inferior  margins  of  each  ray,  sometimes  in 

■  )t.fU„,  a.  lilj  ;  iHk,  like. 

f  The  nune  of  thia  bmilj,  and  of  iu  [ypic&l  genui,  ii  deriTed  from  irriif,  a  liar. 
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several  rows ;  and,  being  etill  movable,  tbe;  may  be  ueeful  in  seizing 
prey,  or  even  as  assisting  in  progression.  Upon  the  dorsal  aspect  of 
tbe  body  are  other  calcareous  projections,  exhibiting  a  great  variety  of 
forms,  so  OS  to  render  the  entire  surface  of  tbe  animal  uneven  and 
tuberculaled. 

(616.)  But  tbe  moat  remarkable  appendages  to  the  integument  of 
the  Asterias  are  minute  bodies,  which  have  been  named  by  anthors 
Pedicellariis,  and  have  been  looked  upon  by  many  natunilista  as  dis- 
tinct animals,  allied  to  polypa  in  structure,  and  living  psrasitically 
upon  star- fishes  and  other  Echinodebuata.  Each  of  these  curious 
processes  consists  of  a  short  stem  fixed  by  one  extremity  to  the  skin  of 
the  Asterias,  and  terminating  at  the  opposite  end  in  two  or  three  points 
resembling  in  some  respects  the  prongs  of  a  fork :  the  stem  itself  does 
not  aeem  to  he  perforated  by  any  canal ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  termi- 
nating points  are  found  to  be  highly  irritable,  and  quickly  seize  hold  of 
any  minute  body  placed  between  them,  Some  writers  regard  these 
bodies  as  organs  of  prehension,  used  under  certain  circumstances 
for  fixing  the  animals  that  posssaa  them ;  but,  from  their  small 
size  and  general  appearance,  they  seem  but  ill  adapted  to  such  an 
office. 

(616.)  The  skeleton  or  calcareous  frameTTork  imbedded  in  the  skin 
of  the  Asteridffl  is  by  no  means  the  least  remarkable  part  of  their 
structure :  this  consists  of  several  hundred  pieces,  variouslj  disposed, 
nnd  for  tbe  most  part  fitted  together  with  great  accuracy  ;  being  either 
firmly  soldered  to  each  other,  as  we  have  seen  them  to  be  in  the  fonna- 
tion  of  the  calcareous  box  that  constitutes  tbe  central  portion  of 
Ophiunu,  or  united  by  ligaments,  so  as  to  allow  of  a  considerable 
degree  of  motion  to  take  place  between  them,  as  in  the  rays  of 
Ophiunu,  Qorgtmocephalui,  and  other  asteroid  forms. 

(617.)  In  the  generality  of  star-fishes,  the  arrangement,  and  indeed 
the  entire  character  of  the  calcareous  plates,  differs  materially  in 
difierent  parts  of  the  body ;  and,  even  in  the  same  species,  considerable 
modifications  are  observable.  In  the  coriaceous  integument  forming 
the  dorsal  parietes  of  the  animal,  the  pieces  in  many  cases  seem 
rather  to  be  represented-  by  calcareous  granules  disseminated  through 
the  interior  of  the  skin,  or  in  other  cases  they  are  arranged  in  lines 
anastomosing  with  each  other  in  all  directions,  so  as  to  represent,  when 
the  skin  is  dried,  a  rude  network  of  solid  particles,  upon  the  exterior 
of  which  the  various  cutaneous  appendages  already  noticed  are 
sustained. 

(618.)  It  is,  however,  upon  the  Tentral  aspect  of  the  Asteriaa  that 
the  skeleton  assumes  its  most  perfect  development ;  the  floor  of  every 
ray  is  made  up  of  a  continuous  series  of  detached  pieces,  or  vertebrte, 
as  they  are  generally 'called,  fitted  to  each  other  and  united  by  a 
strong  ligamentous  substance,  bo  as  to  form  a  succession  of  joints. 
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Upon  which  the  flexibititj  of  the  ray  depends.  The  pieces  around 
the  mouth  constitute  a  slrong  circular  framework  enclosing  the  oral 
aperture,  from  which,  bb  from  the  centre,  the  rest  of  the  ekeleton 
radiates.  The  joints  forming  the  floor  of  the  ray  succeed  to  this; 
these  are  partially  represented  in  Jig.  95,  where  the  soft  parts  having 
been  removed  from  the  ray  marked  {b),  their  general  arrangement  is 
displayed. 

(619.)  The  vertebrte  thus  exposed  are  individually  composed  of 
several  pieces,  and  each  is  articulated  by  oblique  facets  to  those  which 
precede  and  follow  it ;  a  kind  of  union  that  admits  of  considerable 
motion,  and  provides  for  the  flexibility  of  the  ray,  so  as  to  render  it 
capable  of  executing  those  movements  which  are  requisite  for  the 
purpose  of  progression,  or  of  seizing  prey.  The  connection  of  the 
vertebne  is  effected  in  such  a  manner,  that  between  each  pair  of  cal- 
careous plates  minote  orifices  are  left,  which  in  the  entire  state  of  the 
ray  are  seen  to  be  arranged  in  a  quadruple  series ;  these  holes  give 
passage  to  the  locomotive  suckeis,  and  from  tliis  circumstance  have 
been  named  the  ambvlawd  hoUt,  while  the  furrows  seen  upon  the 
Pig.  92. 
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venlnd  GUifuce  iuta  nbich  the;  open  are  designaled  the  ambulacral 
groovet. 

(620.)  The  singQlar  organs  which,  at  the  will  of  the  animal,  are 
protruded  through  the  aiobulacnd  apertures,  forming  the  principal 
agents  whereby,  in  the  generality  of  apeciea,  locomotion  is  effected, 
next  require  ournotice.  In  the  annexed  figure  (Jig-  93)  they  are 
seen  fully  extended,  projectjng  for  some  distance  beyond  the  margins 
of  the  ambulacral  grooves  that  occupy  the  centre  of  each  r&y,  every 
one  of  them  being  furnished  at  its  extremity  with  a  sucking  disc, 
adapted  to  take  firm  hold  upon  any  amooth  surface.  The  mechanism 
whereby  these  suckers,  or  feet,  as  they  are  usually  called,  are  extended 
from  the  body  and  again  retracted,  is  very  simple.  That  portion 
of  each  foot  which  is  external  to  the  ehell  is  a  moscular  tube, 
closed  at  one  extremity,  namely,  that  whereunto  the  sucker  is  appended ; 
whilst,  by  the  opposite,  it  communicates  through  the  corresponding 
ambulacral  hole  with  a  globular  contractile  Tesicle  situated  within  the 
body  of  the  animal.  Both  the  tubular  foot,  and  the  vesicle  appended 
to  it,  are  endowed  with  a  power  of  independent  action,  ao  that,  if  the 
vesicle  contracts,  the  fluid  within  it  is  forced  into  the  external  tubular 
portion  of  the  organ,  which  thus  becomes  disteuded  and  rendered 
erect ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  muscular  tube  shrinks  in  turn, 
the  contained  Said  is  forced  back  again  int«  the  internal  vesicle,  and 
the  whole  foot  collt^es.  The  arrangement  referred  tn  will  be  easily 
intelligible  on  reference  to  the  rough  diagram  in  the  next  page,  which 
represents  a  longitudinal  section  of  one  of  the  rays  of  the  Asterias 
depicted  above.  The  iutemal  vesicles  (Jig.  03,  l,  h)  occupy  the  floor 
of  each  segument  of  the  body,  and,  when  viewed  from  above  {Jig.  06, 
d),  the  entire  series  resembles  strings  of  transparent  beads  placed 
above  the  rows  of  ambulacral  apertures,  through  which  they  communi- 
cate with  the  tubular  feet  (^g.  83,  l,  g).  In  Jig.  93,  a,  three  of  these 
organs  are  represented  in  different  states  of  extension,  and  their  whole 
structure  is  developed.  The  foot  (d)  is  shown  protruded  to  its  full 
extent ;  the  vesicle,  much  contracted,  has  forced  the  fluid  which  it 
contained  into  the  external  tube  (i).  whereby  it  is  rendered  tense  and 
prominent.  The  muscular  coats,  that  invest  the  exterior  of  the  pro- 
truded portion,  are  likewise  depicted ;  the  internal  layer  (k),  imme- 
diately in  contact  with  the  membranous  canal  continued  from  the 
vesicle,  is  made  up  of  longitudinal  bands  passing  from  the  root  of  the 
organ  towards  the  sucker  at  its  extremity,  while  the  outer  layer  (Q 
consists  of  circular  fibres, — en  arrangement  evidently  adeijuate  to  the 
performance  of  all  required  movements. 

(621.)  The  other  portions  of  this  dit^ram  represent  the  feet  in  dif- 
ferent stages  of  protrusion  :  in  Jig.  93,  a,  c,  the  vesicle  being  partially 
contracted,  the  tubular  portion  is  seen  in  a  medium  state  of  distension  ; 
and  at  b,  the  sucker  is  shown  in  a  still  more  retracted  state,  the 
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contained  fluid  having  been  completely  expelled  from  the  muBCnlcir 
tube,  and  driven  back  into  the  veaicle,  which  is  distended  to  the 
utmost. 

Fi!f.  S3. 


(0Qt2.)  The  6uid  that  thus  fills  the  suckers.  Bad  performs  so  import- 
ant a  part  in  causing  all  their  movements,  is  not  secreted  bj  the  vesi- 
cles iu  which  it  is  contained,  but  is  conveyed  into  them  by  a  special 
vascular  apparatus,  [fig.  93,  s,  j,/,)  from  which  branches  are  given  off 
to  each  tube.  The  nature  of  the  fluid,  however,  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  vessels  through  which  it  flows,  will  be  more  properly  discussed 
hereafter. 

(693.)  The  whole  inner  surface  of  the  elaborately-constructed  box, 
that  forms  the  skeleton  as  well  as  the  integuments  of  the  star-fish, 
is  lined  by  a  thin  membrane,  aptly  enough  called  the  peritoneum ; 
for,  like  the  serons  tunic  so  named  in  higher  animals,  it  not  only 
spreads  over  the  walls  of  the  body,  but  is  reflected  therefrom  upon  the 
contained  viscera,  so  that  they  are  completely  invested  by  it,  each 
viscns  having  a  distinct  mesenteric  fold  whereby  it  is  supported  and 
retained  in  situ. 

(634.)  The  mouth  of  the  Asterias  occupies  the  centre  of  the  lower 
surface  of  the  body  {fig.  03,  I,  a).  It  is  usually  described  as  being  a 
simple  orifice  entirely  destitute  of  teeth,  although  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  osseous  ring  around  it,  and  the  articulated  spines  there- 
unto  attached,  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  perform  the  office  of  a  dental 
apparatus. 

(695.)  The  (esophagus  is  very  muscular,  and  susceptible  of  great 
dilation,  its  parietes  being  gathered  into  deep  longitudinal  folds. 
The  stomach  (Jig.  03,  l,  b)  is  a  wide,  sacculated  bag,  occupying  the 
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central  portion  of  the  body,  and,  like  the  ceBOphagus,  is  evidently 
calculated  to  undet^o  considerable  distension.  There  ia  no  anal 
orifice,  and  consequently,  as  in  the  polyps,  the  indigestible  parts 
of  the  food  are  again  expelled  through  the  mouth.  The  walla  of 
the  stomach,  as  well  as  those  of  the  (esophagus,  contain  muscular 
fibres,  and  are  further  strengthened  by  fibrous  bands,  apparently 
of  a  ligamentous  character,  derived  from  the  peritoneal  covering 
that  spreads  over  its  outer  surface.  Ten  narrow  canals  open  by 
as  many  distinct  orifices  into  the  sides  of  the  stomach ;  each  of 
which,  after  a  short  course,  expands  into  a  capacious  ctecum  (_fig. 
93,  1,  c). 

(636.)  The  whole  of  the  digestive  apparatus  is  displayed  iajig.  94  : 
every  one  of  the  five  rays  contains  two  of  the  ceecal  prolongations 

/V- Si- 


derived  from  the  stomach  or  central  bag  {a) ;  and  in  the  rays  marked 
c,  d,  §,  these  organs  are  represented  in  situ,  but  at  /,  they  are  seen 
raised  from  their  natural  position  and  carefully  tmravelled  so  as  to 
display  more  distinctly  their  complicated  structure.  When  thus 
unfolded,  the  cEeca  present  an  arborescent  appearance,  the  central 
canal  being  dilated  into  numerous  lateral  sacculi,  from  which  in 
turn  secondary  pouches  are  given  off;  and  in  this  manner  innumerable 
ramifications  are  formed,  so  that  the  extent  of  internal  surface  ia 
enormously  increased,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  ray  g,  wherein,  the 
upper  walls  of  the  craca  having  been  removed,  their  sacculated  internal 
structure  is  rendered  visible. 

(637.)  With  respect  to  the  exact  office  of  these  capacious  appendages 
to  the  stomach,  there  exists  some  diversity  of  opinion. 

(638.)  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  they  can  be  at  all  instrumental  in 
the  digestion  of  food,  the  passages  whereby  they  communicate  with 
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the  central  cavity  being  too  narrow  to  adroit  any  solid  substance 
into  their  interior ;  the  digestive  process  would,  therefore,  seem  to 
be  entirely  accomplished  by  the  receptacle  into  which  the  food  is 
first  in  trod  need.  But  there  is  every  evidence  to  prove  that, 
although  they  can  have  little  part  in  digestion,  the  ceca  are  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  absorption  of  nutriment;  and  thus, 
although  possessing  no  excretory  oriftce,  they  must  be  looked  upon 
as  strictly  analogous  in  function  to  the  intestinal  canal  of  other 
animals :  the  great  extent  of  surface  which  they  present  internally 
would  alone  lead  to  this  supposition,  even  did  not  the  nature  of  the 
material  usually  found  in  them,  namely,  a  pultaceous  creamy  fluid, 
evidently  a  product  of  digestion,  abundantly  confirm  this  view  of 
their  nature.  The  matter  seems,  however,  to  he  put  beyond  a 
doubt  by  the  arrangement  of  the  vascular  system  connectod  with 
these  organs,  as  the  veins  that  ramify  so  extensively  through  their 
walls  are  here,  as  in  other  Echinoderuata,  the  only  agents  by 
which  the  absorption  of  chyle  can  be  effected ;  this  will  be  evident 
when  we  examine  the  organs  subservient  to  the  circulation  of  the 
nutritious  6uids. 

(039.)  Those  physiologists  who  have  adopted  a  different  view  of  the 
nature  of  the  ctecal  appendages  to  the  stomach,  consider  them  to  bo 
adapted  to  the  secretion  of  some  flnid,  and  probably  represent- 
ing a  biliary  apparatus,  Their  enormous  extent,  however,  would 
alone  lead  us  to  dissent  from  such  a  conclusion ;  more  especially  as 
another  organ  has  been  pointed  out  to  which  the  functions  of  a 
liver  have  been  assigned.  This  is  situated  upon  the  base  of  the 
stomach  {fig.  93,  i,  b),  and  is  a  yellow  or  greeniah-yellow  racemose 
sacculus,  which  opens  into  the  bottom  of  the  digestive  sac  by  a  free 
aperture :  the  contents  of  this  organ,  moreover,  resemble  bile,  both  in 
taste  and  colour.* 

(630.)  In  the  slender-rayed  genera,  such  as  Ophiurus,  the  c»cal 
appendages  are  not  met  with ;  but  their  deficiency  appears  to  be 
supplied  by  the  plicated  walls  of  the  stomach  itself,  the  numerous 
folds  of  which  resemble  lateral  leaflets  attached  to  the  cen- 
tral cavity.  We  are  unacquainted  with  the  precise  organisation  of 
the  alimentary  canal  in  Comatula;  but,  from  the  orifices  visible  in 
the  shell,  it  would  appear  that  in  this  genus,  as  well  as  in  some 
Crinoid  species,  the  digestive  tabe  was  furnished  with  au  anal 
aperture. 

(631.)  The  star-fishes,  grossly  considered,  might  be  regarded  as 
mere  walking  stomachs ;  and  the  office  assigned  to  them  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  nature,  that  of  devouring  all  sorts  of  garbage  and  ofial  that 
would  otherwise    accumulate    upon  our  shores.     But,  as  we  have 

*  Delle  Chiaja,  op.  at. 
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already  s«en,  their  diet  is  by  no  means  exclusively  limited  to  such  ma- 
terials, since  cniataceans,  shell-fiBfa  of  various  kinds,  and  even  small 
fishes,  easily  fall  victims  to  their  voracity.  Delle  Chi^e  found  a 
human  molar  tooth  in  the  stomach  of  an  individual  nhich  he  exa- 
mined. Neither  is  the  size  of  the  prey  whereon  they  feed  eo 
diminutive  as  we  might  suppose  from  a  mere  inspection  of  the  orifice 
representing  the  mouth ;  for  this  is  not  only  extremely  dilatt^le, 
but,  as  we  have  found  to  be  the  case  in  the  Actintn,  the  stomach  is 
occiraoDally  partially  inverted,  io  order  more  completely  to  embrace 
substances  about  to  be  devoured.  Shell-fishes  are  frequently 
swallowed  whole ;  and  a  living  specimen  of  Ckama  arUiquata, 
Liu.,  has  been  taken  from  the  digestive  cavity  of  an  Asterias 
in  an  entire  state.  It  appears,  moreover,  that  it  is  not  necessary  for 
testaceous  mollusca  to  be  absolutely  swallowed,  shells  and  all,  to 
enable  the  Aateroidc  to  obttun  poeseeeion  of  the  enclosed  animal, 
as  they  would  seem  to  have  the  power  of  attacking  large  oysters, 
to  which  they  are  generally  believed  to  be  peculiarly  destructive, 
and  of  eating  them  out  of  their  shells.  The  ancients  believed  that, 
in  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  etar-fiah,  on  findiog  an  oyster  par- 
tially open,  cunningly  inserted  one  of  its  rays  between  the  valves, 
and,  thus  gradnally  insinuating  itself,  destroyed  its  victim.*  Modern 
obeervationa  do  not,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  fully  bear  out  the  above 
opinion  of  our  ancestors  as  to  the  mode  in  which  star-fishee  attack 
oysters ;  although  the  destruction  that  they  cause  is  pretty  generally 
acknowledged.  The  observations  recorded  by  M.  Eudes  Deslong- 
champs  upon  this  subject  are  however  exceedingly  curious.t  As  the 
waves  had  receded  from  the  shore,  eo  as  to  leave  only  one  or  two 
inches  of  water  upon  the  sand,  he  saw  numbers  of  AtterUu  rvbena 
rolling  in  bunches,  five  or  six  being  fastened  together  into  a  sort  of 
ball  by  the  interlacement  of  their  rays.  He  examined  a  great  number 
of  such  balls,  and  constantly  found  in  the  centre  a  Bivalve  Mollusc 
(Maetra  Sttdtorum,  Lin.)  of  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length.  The  valves 
were  invariably  opened  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  lines,  and  the 
star-fishes  were  always  ranged  with  their  mouths  in  contact  with  the 
edges  of  the  valves. 

*  Tbii  i&Bj  b«  gathered  Iram  Aldrorandio,  vbo  mite*  a»  fullowi :  "  Alii  oUreuniii 
hntet  «ant  Stctln  marina  molli  cnuttk  inteetee,  veiit  tam  crndelitei  (ut  ^lisnui,  lib.  ii. 
cap.  32,  ut),  inimical  ut  hoc  Ipiu  siAduit  et  conRciaDt.  Ratio  iniidiorum  qnu  eia 
Dwliiintiic  ejiumodinU  CAm  tettBcsa  iiui  pate&ciuit  conehai,  eAm  vel  rorrigemtione 
egsnt,  Tel  nt  iliqiiid  perUncDt  ad  Tictun  insidat;  MC,  uno  da  mi*  die  ccnribui  rive 
ndiii  iutia  teftai  utceai  hiantii  iniilo  aa*  cUadi  prohibeDi,  cane  iEaldentDT." — Tettac. 
lib.  iiL  page  437-    Thu*  likewi*e  Oppisn  :— 

"  Sic  atmit  iiuidioa,  nc  labdala  frnndsa 
Stella  marina  pamt,  led  nnllo  adjala  lapillo 
NititDT.  et  pedibna  •eabri*  diajiuigit  iiiantei." 
f  Bulletin  de*  Sdeoce*  de  M.  Is  Baron  Farnuac,  vol.  i.  p.  296. 
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(03'2.)  Oa  detaching  them  from  the  shell  which  they  thos  im- 
prisoned, he  found  that  they  had  introduced  between  the  yaWes  large 
rounded  vesicles  with  veiy  thia  walla,  and  filled  with  a  transparent 
fluid.  Each  Ast«riaa  had  five  of  these  vesicles  ranged  around  ita 
mouth,  but  they  were  of  very  unequal  size ;  generally  there  were 
two  lai^ei  than  the  rest,  equal  in  size  to  large  filberts,  while 
the  other  three  were  oot  bigger  than  small  peas.  These  vesicIeB 
appeared  to  be  attached  to  tbe  Asteriaa  by  short  pedicles,  and 
at  the  opposite  end  of  each  was  a  round  open  aperture,  through 
which  the  fluid  contained  in  the  Tosicle  flowed  out  drop  by  drop. 
No  sooner  was  the  aniqjal  detached  from  the  shell  that  it  was  thus 
sucking,  than  the  vesicles  collapsed  and  became  no  longer  distin- 
guishable. The  Mactra  were  all  found  to  be  more  or  leas 
devoured,  some  having  only  their  addnctor  muscles  left;  but, 
however  little  they  had  been  injured,  all  had  lost  the  power  of 
closing  their  valves,  and  were  apparently  dead:  nevertheless  there 
wss  nothing  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  only  dead  Bhell-fiabes 
were  attacked,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  delicate  vesi- 
cles above  described  escaped  injury  from  the  closing  of  (hs  valves. 
H.  Deslongchamps  thinks  that  probably  the  Aeterias  pours  into 
tbe  shell  a  torpifjing  secretion,  and  thus  ensures  the  death  of  its 

(633.)  The  absorption  of  the  nutritions  portions  of  the  food  in 
the  Echinoderraate  is  entirely  accomplished  by  the  veins  distributed 
upon  the  coats  of  the  digestive  cavities,  so  that  the  chyle  resulting 
from  diges^on  is  at  once  introduced  into  the  veBsels  appropriated  to 
circulation. 

(634.)  In  Atleriat,  the  intestinal  veins  form  a  fine  vascular  network, 
covering  the  stomach  and  the  ten  digestive  ceeca.  The  venous  trunks 
derived  from  all  these  sources  unite  to  form  a  circular  vessel  {fig. 
95,  e),  which  likewise  receives  branches  derived  from  the  ovaria  and 
other  sources. 

(635.)  The  circular  vein  thus  formed,  which  seems  to  be  the 
common  trunk  of  tbe  venous  system,  communicates  with  another 
vascular  circle  placed  around  the  mouth  {a),  by  means  of  a  dilated 
vertical  tube  of  communication  (/),  which,  from  its  muscular  appear- 
auce  and  great  irritability,  Tiedemann  regards  as  being  equivalent  in 
function  to  a  heart.  The  circle  around  the  mouth  (s)  would  seem  to 
be  arterial  in  its  character ;  and  from  it  branches  are  derived  which 
supply  tbe  various  viscera  of  the  body. 

(636.)  But,  besides  the  vessels  above  described,  apparently  eo 
disposed  as  to  collect  and  distribute  the  nutrient  fluids,  there  ia  another 
set  of  canals  appropriated  to  the  supply  of  tbe  numerous  vesioles 
connected  with  the  locomotive  suckers  {%  629) ;  these  Tiedemann 
regards  as  being  totally  unconnected  with  the  vascular  system  properly 
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BO  called,  and  conatders  the  fluid  contained  in  them  as  qtiit«  of  a 
diSerent  nature.  Delle  Chiaje,  on  the  contrary,  asserts  that  the  two 
sets  of  vessels  are  derived  from  each  other,  and  describes  a  peculiar 
apparatus  connected  with  them  as  performing  an  important  part  in 
eCTecting  the  protrusion  of  ths  suckers. 

(637.)  The  circular  vessels  around  the  mouth,  vhich  forms  the 
central  receptacle  of  the  vascular  system,  resembles  a  sinus  analogous 
to  those  of  the  dura  mater  in  man  ;  and  is  lodged  in  a  groove  between 
the  oral  circle  of  vertebne  and  the  pieces  of  the  skeleton  articu- 
lated therewith.  Connected  with  the  sinus  above  mentioned,  and 
placed  regularly  in  the  interspaces  between  the  rays,  are  several  oval 
vesicles  {^fig-  05<  fc,  k),   filled    with   a  reddish-coloured    transparent 

Fig.  95. 


fluid.  These  vesicles,  which  in  Aiteriat  auranciaca  are  seventeen 
in  number,  communicate  by  distinct  ducts  with  the  central  sinus, 
and  are  regarded  by  Delle  Chiaje  as  reservoirs  wherein  the  nutritive 
fluids  accumnlate  until  expelled  by  the  contraction  of  the  vesicles. 
Besides  the  arteries  above  described  as  arising  from  the  vascular 
circle  around  the  mouth,  according  to  the  author  last  mentioned, 
vessels  are  ^ven  off  that  communicate  with  the  ampullie  connected 
with  the  ambulacral  suckers,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
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to  them  the  fluid  which  thej  contaiD.  These  vessels  are  eeen  to 
run  along  the  floor  of  each  ray,  and  to  give  off  lateral  branchea  com- 
municating with  every  Teaicle,  aa  represented  in  the  enlarged  sketch 
(Jiff.  9S,  3,  g).  By  this  arrangement  it  would  seem  that  the  contractile 
organs  {Jig.  93,  B,  «)  appended  to  the  vascular  sinus,/,  are  in  reality 
antagonists  to  the  tubular  structure  of  the  feet,  and  serve  aa  recepta- 
cles for  fluid,  which,  by  their  contraclion,  tbey  can  force  into  the 
whole  system  of  locomotive  sackers  whenever  the  feet  are  brought  into 
action. 

(638.)  The  above  view  of  the  arrangement  of  the  vaecular  system  of 
Asteriaa  is,  however,  by  no  means  universally  admitted  to  be  correct. 
Professor  Sharpey  agrees  with  Tiedemann  in  tbe  opinion  that 
the  vessels  of  the  feet  form  a  eystem  perfectly  distinct  from  that  of 
the  blood-vessels,  and  even  supposes  that  the  fluid  by  which  the 
ambulacral  tubes  become  distended  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  pure 
sea-water 

(639.)  Before  quitting  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  must  briefly  men- 
tion a  singular  organ,  apparently  intimately  conaeoted  with  the  circular 
vessel  around  the  mouth,  and  called  by  Tiedemann  the  tand  eanal. 
This  organ  is  represented  in  fig.  99,  inclosed  in  the  same  sheath  as 
the  dilated  vessel,  /,  upon  tbe  right  side  of  which  it  is  placed ;  it 
communicates  by  one  extremity  with  an  isolated  calcareous  mass,  of  a 
rounded  figure,  called  the  madreporic  plate,  seen  upon  the  exterior  of 
the  dorsal  surface  of  the-  star-fish,  while  by  its  opposite  extremity  it 
opens  into  the  circalar  sinus  that  surrounds  the  mouth.  The  tube 
itself  Dr.  Sharpey  describes*  as  being  about  the  thickness  of  a  sur- 
geon's probe,  and  composed  of  rings  of  calcareous  substance  connected 
by  a  membrane,  so  that  viewed  externally,  it  is  not  unlike  the  wind- 
pipe of  a  small  animal.  On  cutting  it  across,  it  is  found  to  contain 
two  convoluted  lamines,  of  the  same  nature  as  its  calcareous  parietee, 
which  are  rolled  upon  themselves  in  a  longitudijial  direction  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  inferior  turbinated  bones  of  an  ox.  The  convo- 
luted arrangement  becomes  more  complete  towards  the  upper  end  of 
the  tube,  where  the  internal  laminte,  as  well  as  the  external  articu- 
lated portion,  join  the  dorsal  disc,  appearing  gradually  to  become  con- 
tinuous with  its  sabstance.  The  use  of  this  curious  organ  is  quite 
unknown,  although  a  variety  of  ooi\jectures  have  been  hazarded  upon 
the  subject.  The  most  probable  appears  to  be  that  of  Dr.  Sharpey, 
who  Bi^esta  that,  should  the  fluid  which  distends  the  feet  and  the  ves- 
eels  connected  with  them  be  indeed  sea-water,  it  may  be  introduced 
and  perhaps  again  dischai^ed  through  the  pores  of  the  disc,  by  means 
of  the  calcareous  tube,  which  will  thua  serve  as  a  sort  of  filter  to 
exclude  impurities. 

*  Cyclapmdia  of  Anstomy  md  Phjuologj  ;  art.  Echinodermata. 
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(040.)  The  Asterias  posaeBses  no  organs  specially  appropriated  to 
respirslion ;  but  the  sea-water,  being  freel;  admitted  into  the  geoeral 
cavity  of  the  body  through  a  set  of  minute  membranous  tubea  seen 
npon  the  exterior  of  the  animal,  bathes  all  the  viscera,  and  conse- 
quently insures  a  complete  exposure  of  the  circulating  fluids  to  the 
influence  of  oxygen, — the  whole  peritooeal  surface  performing  the 
office  of  a  respiratory  apparatus.  The  mechanism  whereby  the  sur- 
rounding element  ia  thus  drawn  into  the  body,  and  the  process  by 
which  its  expulsion  ia  effected,  are  not  accurately  known;  nevertheless, 
apparently  with  a  view  to  iusure  a  continual  circulation  of  aerated 
water  through  all  parts  of  the  system,  the  entire  surface  of  the  mem- 
brane that  lines  the  shell,  as  well  as  that  which  forms  the  external 
tunic  of  the  digestive  organs,  has  been  found  to  be  covered  with'  mnlti- 
tudea  of  minute  cilia,  destined  by  their  ceaseless  action  to  produce 
currents  pasung  over  the  vascular  membranes,  and  thus  to  keep  up 
a  perpetual  supply  of  oxygenated  water  to  every  part.  *  But  it  is  not 
only  on  the  peritoneal  surfaces  that  the  existence  of  cilia  has  been 
detected;  they  are  found  to  be  exteosively  distributed  over  the  external 
surface  of  the  body,  within  the  cavities  of  the  tubular  feet,  and  even 
over  the  whole  internal  lining  of  the  stomach  and  cteca. 

(641.)  This  amazing  apparatus  of  vibiatile  cilia  must  necessarily 
serve  some  important  purpose  in  the  economy  of  these  creatures;  and 
Professor  Sharpey,  to  whose  observations  upon  ciliary  motion  physiology 
is  deeply  indebted,  regards  them  as  being  most  probably  subservient 
to  respiration. 

(643.  The  oi^ns  belonging  to  the  reproductive  system  in  the  AtU- 
rida  exhibit  the  greatest  possible  simplicity  of  structure.  The  ovaria 
{Jig,  93,  I,  fl)  are  slender  cieca,  arranged  in  bunches  around  the  <£80- 
phaguE,  two  distinct  groups  being  lodged  at  the  origin  of  each  ray.  In 
AtUriaa  aaranciaca  (Jig.  96),  the  excretory  ducts  are  not  easily  seen ; 
but  in  the  twelve-rayed  star-fish,  eepet^ally  if  examined  when  these 
organs  are  in  a  gravid  state,  each  ovary  may  be  observed  to  commnni- 
cate  externally  by  a  wide  aperture,  that  perforates  the  osseous  circle 
encompassing  the  mouth. 

(043.)  The  generative  organs  of  the  male  individuals  exactly 
resemble  those  of  the  female,  and  are  only  distinguishable  by  the 
presence  of  tpermatozoa  in  their  interior.  The  process  of  reproduc- 
tion! usually  occurs  during  the  spring  months,  at  which  period  the 
ovaria  of  the  females  are  found  distended  with  eggs,  wherein  the 
vesidea  of  Purkinje  and  of  Wagner  are  distinctly  recognisable.    These 

*  3w  the  article  Olio,  hj  Dr.  Sbupe;,  in  the  Cjelopsdia  af  Anatom;  tnd  Phy- 
t  HJmoiN  *ai  1«  Dtvckppanwnt  An  Aitene*,  par  M.  San,  Ann.  da  Sc-  Nat. 
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ova  are  found  iu  the  ovaria  ia  differeut  stages  of  development,  and 
are  laid  in  sucoeesive  batches  at  different  intervals. 

(644.)  The  newlj-laid  ova  consist  of  a  chorion  inclosing  the  vitellus 
and  a  small  quantity  of  albumen,  but  the  vitellus  soon  undergoes  tbe 
usual  process  of  segmentation  whereby  it  is  broken  up  into  a  granular 
mass  {fy.  96,  <,  e,  8,  7,  8,  8).  When  first  deposited,  the  ova  of  the  star- 
fishes are  not  at  once  abandoned  by  the  parentanimals,  but  are  retained 
in  a  kind  of  cavity,  formed  by  incurving  the  body  and  rays  of  the  mother 
until  they  form  a  sort  of  chamber,  beneath  which  the  eggs  are  pro- 
tected during  the  earlier  part  of  their  development  {jig.  06,  £).  The 
vitellus  of  tbe  ovum  is  entirely  employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
foetus,  whidi  latter,  at  the  moment  of  its  escape  from  the  egg,  is  of 
an  ovoid,  or  eub-spberical  shape  (Jig.  90,  3),  completely  unprovided  nith 
external  members,  but  enabled  to  svrim  vivaciously  about  in  the  sur- 
rounding water  by  means  of  the  ciha  with  which  its  body  is  profusely 
covered,  giving  it  exactly  the  appearance  of  an  infusorial  animalcule; 
— indeed  this  may  be  called  tbe  first,  or  infusorial  condition  of  the 
young  Asterias. 


{646.)  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  days  certain  appendages  begin  to 
make  their  appearance,  sprouting,  as  it  wefe,  from  the  anterior  part  of 
the  body,  and  ultimately  appearing  as  four  club-shaped  processes  (fig. 
96,  10,  11,  IB,  13,  a,  a)  sarroQoding  a  fifth  prominent  protuberance,  h, 
whereby  the  little  creature  fixes  iteelf  to  the  sides  of  the  incubatory  cavity. 
The  body  of  the  little  star-fiah  now  becomes  gradually  flattened  into  a 
minute  circulw  disc,  upon  one  surface  of  which — hence  at  once  distin- 
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guisfaable  ae  the  Tentral — the  rudimenlB  of  tentacula  begin  to  be  appa- 
rent, under  the  form  of  minute  globular  protuberances,  disposed  in  ten 
concentric  rows  ( fig.  96,  U,  15,  c,  e). 

(646.)  If  in  this  condition  the  little  being  is  detached  from  the  apot 
vhere  it  hae  fixed  itself,  it  is  still  able  to  swim  about  in  the  surround- 
ing irater  by  means  of  its  ciliated  surface  ainajs  keeping  tbe  oi^ns  of 
attachment  directed  forwards;  but  if  left  undisturbed,  it  remains  per- 
fectly still  and  motionless,  presenting  what  M.  Sais  denominates  the  cri- 
noid  state  of  development  At  this  stage  the  body  of  the  yonng  star  fish 
maystjll  be  said  to  be  bi-lateral;  for,  in  all  its  moTements,  the  organs 
of  attachment  are  directed  forwards,  and  both  sides  of  the  body  corre- 
spond exactly  to  each  other  {Jig.  06,  12) ;  but  by  degrees  this  bi-lateral 
condition  is  converted  into  the  radiated  form  that  characterises  the 
third,  or  perfect  condition  of  the  Asterias ;  the  body  gradually  assumes 
a  pentagonal  outline,  from  the  angles  of  which  short  blunt  rays,  be^n 
to  project  {Jig.  96,  le),  and  the  tentacula,  now  presenting  the  form  of 
retractile  cylinders,  and  completely  furnished  with  their  terminal 
suckers,  become  effident  inetramenta  of  locomotion.  The  red  spots, 
regarded  by  Ehrenberg  as  the  eyes,  are  visible  at  the  extremities  of 
tbe  nascent  rays  ;  the  mouth  shows  itself  in  the  centre  of  the  ventral 
aspect  of  the  body,  and  numerous  spines  make  their  sppearHnce. 
Lastly  tbe  apparatus  for  attachment  begins  to  diminish  in  size,  and 
soon  completely  disappears,  so  that  tbe  young  Asterias,  having  attained 
its  perfect  form,  is  ready  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  its  station. 

(647.)  According  to  die  observations  of  Agasaiz,  the  eggs  of  the  star- 
fish, after  they  are  laid,  are  taken  up  by  the  parent  animal,  and  kept 
between  its  tabes  below  the  mouth.  The  star-fish  bends  itself  around 
them,  surrounds  the  eggs  with  its  suckers,  and  moves  about  with  them. 
When  the  eggs  have  been  removed  to  some  distance  from  the  animal, 
it  hae  been  observed  to  go  tovards  them,  take  them  up  again,  and 
move  off  with  them,  showing  that  these  animals,  so  low  in  structure 
and  apparently  deprived  of  »\\  instinct,  really  watch  over  their  young. 
As  the  growUi  of  the  embryo  commences,  the  external  crust  of  the 
germ  becomes  more  transparent,  consisting  of  somewhat  looser  and 
larger  granules,  and  the  internal  mass  assumes  a  darker  colour,  so  that 
two  layers  become  distinct,  between  which  a  third  is  developed.  On 
one  side  of  the  germ  a  protuberance  becomes  now  developed,  and  the 
prominent  portion  separates  more  and  more  from  the  spherical  mass, 
and  assumes  by  degrees  tbe  form  of  a  peduncle.  At  this  period 
there  is  not  any  oi^n  formed,  only  changes  of  substance  have  taken 
place ;  but  now  little  swellings  appear  in  five  points  on  the  sides,  and 
the  spherical  portion  of  tbe  germ  becomes  flattened  by  lateral  dilata- 
tion. 

(646.)  The  little  animal  has  grown  to  a  more  hemispherical  shape, 
and  from  this  time  there  is  an  upper  and  a  lower  surfaoe  to  its  um- 
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brelU-likc  disc,  and  there  is  a  tubular  part  and  a  swollen  portion  to 
the  peduncle.  As  eoon  &a  the  peripheric  part  of  the  disc  begins  to 
spread,  five  little  tubercles  may  bo  obaerved  forming  underneath,  and 
into  these  tubercles  the  peculiar  aspect  of  the  middle  one  extends. 
Soon  other  prominent  swellings  appear,  two  to  each  of  the  former 
ones,  and  subsequently  two  more.  While  this  is  going  on,  calcareous 
nets  are  formed  b;  the  accumulation  of  crystals  in  the  cells  of  the 
germ.  At  first  thereare  little  isolated  crystals,  formed  as  nuclei  in  the 
celts,  and  then  several  close  together  will  unite,  and  form  a  little 
irregular  mass,  and  they  will  at  last  combine  so  as  to  constitute  a  net- 
work of  solid  substance,  arranged  very  regularly  and  gradually  becom- 
ing more  and  more  numerous,  marking  out  more  and  more  distinctly 
the  rays  of  the  little  star-fish.  The  tubercles  of  the  lower  surface 
growing  more  prominent  and  elongated,  are  finally  transformed  into 
the  suckers,  or  ambulacral  tub^.  With  the  addition  of  new  calcareous 
nets,  these  latter  become  mors  numerous,  and  form  finally  rows  of 
tentacles.  Other  changes  have  also  taken  place.  The  cells  within 
the  peduncle  have  undergone  alteration.  Some  have  become  movable, 
and  a  kind  of  circulation  is  going  on  in  them.  The  internal  space 
along  each  ray  has  become  more  transparent;  the  ambulacral  tubes 
have  become  hollow,  and  from  that  time  there  seams  to  be  a  com- 
munication between  the  external  water  and  the  internal  structure. 
What  remains  of  the  yolk  is  more  distinctly  circumscribed  in  the 
centre  of  the  animal,  extending  as  a  star-shaped  disc  into  the  rays. 
The  radial  portion  becomes  finally  distinct  from  the  central  one,  and 
we  have  at  last  an  internal  cavity,  which  is  the  stomach,  from  which 
the  csecal  appendages  of  the  rays,  with  their  liver-like  organ,  will  be 
developed. 

(649.)  The  peduncle  is  reduced  to  a  mere  vesicle;  a  hole  is  formed 
in  the  centre  of  the  lower  sai&ce  constituting  tlie  month;  around  this 
a  circnlar  thread  becomes  visible,  answering  to  the  nervous  system, 
from  which  other  threads  extend  tovnirda  the  extremity  of  the  rays ; 
and  by  the  time  the  young  star-fish  has  attained  the  size  of  about  a 
line  in  diameter,  it  has  thus  assumed  the  form  and  structure  of  a 
perfect  animal. 

(650.)  Among  the  most  interesting  contributions  to  onr  knowledge 
of  this  group  are  the  researches  of  Professor  Miiller,«  relative  to  the 
embryonic  condition  of  the  OpMttrida,  from  which  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  during  the  pn^ess  from  tlie  egg  to  the  mature  condition, 
the  individuals  belonging  to  that  family  undergo  a  series  of  changes 
that  are  truly  surprising  in  their  character. 

(651.)  The  young  Ophiurue,  on  leaving  the  egg,  presents  itself 
under  a  most  grotesque  form,  in  which  condittion  it  has  been  long 

'  UeW  die  LuTtn  und  MMunotpfaow  der  Ophinnn  und  Seeigol,  Van  Hon  Haller, 
BeriinTiuia.,  1B46. 
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known  to  naturalists,  and  described  under  the  name  of  P^ute^^3,  or 
Eiuel  Animalcidt,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  painter's  easel. 

(652.)  The  Pluteus  paradoxus    (Jiif.  97)   is   exceedingly  minute, 
being  not  more  than  ^ths  of  a  line  in  length.    When  higfalj  magnified, 

fig.  S7. 


1 .  Plaltat  pamdoau. — A,  A,  lateral  mat ;  a,  a,  ioferioc  ditto ;  c,  C,  MttrioT  ditto ; 
D,  D,  poitatior  ditto;  a,  mouth;  a',  teiophaguB ;  i,  ttomach;  e,  graaaUa  bodiei,  the 
mtun  of  which  ii  oncettain;  </,  cscifonn  appendage*,  vbich  make  their  appearance 
aronnd  the  lEnphngni  and  Btomacfa,  and  which  are  the  Gnt  indicatioiia  of  the  develop- 
ment OC  the  itai-Gah;  e,  ciliated  bands;  /,  calcareoni  frBinewDTk  oC  the  tkelelon; 
p,  lone  of  cilia  iniTDuiidiiig  the  apex  of  the  bodf ;  z,  nerroua  iTMem.  2.  Further 
deTelopmentof  the  cfecifoim  appendages,  (f : — they  begin  to  exhibit  the  appeaiauee  of 
the  body  or  cential  dice  of  an  cjiiiurtu,    (After  Miiller.} 

its  body  is  seen  to  be  Bon:le^That  of  a.  conical  shape,  terminating  above 
in  a  point,  but  dividing  inferiorly  into  eight  long  processes  or  appen- 
dages of  Tirious  dimensions,  to  which  it  owes  its  peculiar  figure  (_fig. 
97,  I,  A,  B,  c,  d).  JElach  of  these  processes  is  supported,  by  an  internal 
calcareous  framework,  derived  from  the  interior  of  the  body  (Jiff.  97, 
i.y,)  which,  branching  out  in  different  directions,  forms  a  basis  whereon 
the  soft  parts  are  spread  out  The  whole  animal  is  perfectly  trans- 
parent, its  substance  resembling  dull  glass,  the  apex  of  the  body  and  the 
extremities  of  the  arms  or  processes  being  slightly  tinged  with  orange. 

(653.)  These  singnlarly-formed  larva; — for  such  they  are — are  found 
abundantly  during  the  months  of  August  and  September,  crowding 
the  amface  of  the  sea  in  rich  profusion,  swimming  freely  about  by  the 
aid  of  rows  of  cilia  (e),  with  which  their  arms  and  the  apex  of  their 
bodies,  ff,  are  plentifully  furnished.  They  possess,  moreover,  a  dis- 
tinct nerrouB  system,  consisting  of  two  little  gaiiglia  (ui)  situated  just 
beneath  the  oral  aperture,  from  whence  delicate  nervous  threads  may 
be  traced  in  different  directions. 

(654.)  The  first  appearance  that  presents  iUelf,  indicating  the  com- 

Q  a 
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mencemeDt  of  metaniorphosis  i3,  the  development  of  a  number  of 
cffical  appendages  around  tbe  stomach  and  (esophagus  of  the  Pluteus 
{Jig.  07,  1,  d),  nhich  soon  increase  bo  much  in  number,  that  they  form 
a  series  of  rows  surrounding  the  atomachal  cavity.  At  first  these 
rows  of  cseca  do  not  estend  beyond  the  body  of  the  Pluteus,  remaining 
as  it  were  concealed  beneath  its  disc,  but  soon  acquiring  greater  deve- 
lopment; they  make  their  appearance  externally,  and  begin  to  assume 
some  regularity  of  arrangement  (Jig.  07,  e),  in  which  the  rudimentary 
form  of  the  star-fish  b^ns  to  be  perceptible,  and  the  points  whence 
the  arms  are  to  proceed  become  apparent. 

(6G5.)  In  carrying  out  this  part  of  the  proceeding,  it  will  he  ob- 
served that  the  original  arms  or  proceasea  of  the PluUug  {Jig.  21,  i,  a,  b, 
0,  d)  have  had  no  share.  Tbe  Pluteus,  in  fact,  stands  Just  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  young  Ophiuma  as  the  frame  does  to  s  piece  of  embroi- 
dery ;  neither  has  the  structure  of  its  arms  anything  in  common  with 
that  of  the  rays  of  the  future  star-fish,  which  lies,  as  it  were,  protected 
beneath  their  shelter.  As  soon  as  the  ctecal  appendages  have  arrived 
at  this  state  of  development,  and  assumed  so  much  regularity  of 
arrangement,  calcareous  earth  begins  to  be  deposited  in  an  arborescent 
form,  which  accumulates  rapidly  until  a  kind  of  trellis  work  is  formed, 
spreading  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  young  Echinoderm.  As  the 
ciecifonn  appendages  thus  become  arranged  into  a  regular  figure,  the 
place  where  the  mouth  of  the  Pluteus  was,  becomes  distorted,  and,  as 
it  were,  forcibly  pushed  upwards,  until  it  remains  no  longer  visible,  its 
place  being  occupied  by  the  central  mouth  of  the  newly-formed  star- 
fish {Jig.  98,  2). 

(656.)  In  the  condition  which  it  has  now  attained,  the  young  star- 
fish is  still  much  smaller  than  the  rest  of  the  Pluteus;  but,  aa  its 
growth  continues  from  this  point,  the  body  and  processes  of  the  latter 
assume  more  and  more  the  appearance  of  being  only  appendt^es  to 
the  newly-developed  animal,  until  by  degrees  they  entirely  disappear. 
the  only  part  of  the  Pluteus  remaining  as  a  part  of  the  young  Ophi- 
urua,  being  the  stomach. 

(657.)  Before,  however,  the  arms  of  the  Pluteus  have  entirely  dis- 
appeared, the  feet,  or  retractile  suckera  have  begun  to  show  themselves, 
arranged  in  a  circle  around  the  circumference  of  the  shield  (Jig.  98,  i,  s), 
8o  that  it  is  able  to  creep  freely  about  in  the  sea. 

(658.)  Shortly  before  the  disappearance  of  the  last  remnants  of  the 
Pluteus,  the  arms  or  rays  of  the  Ophiurus  are  already  visible,  projecting 
prominently  from  the  margin  of  the  shield  {Jig.  08,  i,  2),  but  consisting 
as  yet  only  of  the  outer  or  terminal  joint  of  the  future  ray ;  the 
movable  spines  likewise  begin  to  show  themselves,  and  the  characters 
of  the  future  Echinoderm  begin  to  be  recognisable  (Jig.  08, 1).  Ulti- 
mately new  segments  begin  to  be  added  to  the  rays  making  their 
appearance  between  tbe  primitive  segment  and  the  margin  of  the  disc. 
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the  origioal  segment  retaining  its  size  and  figure  unaltered,  while  the 
succeeding  ones  differ  in  their  shape,  assuming  a  polygonal  form, 
which  varies  in  different  species.     The  places  where  all  new  segments 


I.  Ophiimit  Id  b  itill  more  adTBDccd  itage  of  developmaDt,  abowiog  tbe  l«rva  portion 
(pluteiu)  in  gnat  port  oblitented— fint  appeeranc*  of  tbe  mouth  and  lenUtcle).  S.  Ths 
Urra  hat  entiroly  diuppeared,  and  the  feet  and  apioeaof  tha  Opbinrna  begin  to  dsTelopa 
themaalTea,  3.  Sbowa  the  mode  of  growth  of  one  of  the  ni7i — the  terminal  or  pri- 
mittTs  i^inent  ii  e««l7  recogninble,  to  which  Iha  following  iegmenta  inceeed  in  the 
order  of  ibcir  fonnation.    (After  Miiller.) 

ace  formed  are  in  the  shield  itself,  at  points  situated  upon  the  veu- 
tral  aspect,  between  the  inter-radial  spaces,  and  each  socceasiTe  seg- 
ment produced  being  at  the  base  of  the  ray,  is  of  course  larger  than  all 
that  preceded  it  (Jig.  98,  3,  4), 
(059.)  In  order  to  complete  the  history  of  the  Attrnda,  we  have  yet 
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to  mentiou  the  nervous  apparatus  wherewith  they  are  furnished. 
This  consiets  of  a  simple  circular  cord,  that  runs  around  the  mouth 
of  the  animal ;  from  this  ring,  three  delicate  filaments  are  given  off 
opposite  to  each  ray,  one  of  which,  according  to  Tiedemann,  runs 
along  the  centre  of  the  ambulacral  groove  npon  the  under  surface  of 
the  body,  and  gives  minute  twigs  to  the  locomotive  suckers  placed  on 
each  side  of  its  course;  the  other  two  filaments  pass  into  the  visceral 
cavity,  and  are  probably  distributed  to  the  internal  oigans.  There  are 
no  ganglia  developed  on  any  part  of  this  nervous  apparatus;  or  at 
least,  if,  as  some  writers  assert,  ganglionic  enlargements  are  visible  at 
the  points  whence  the  radiating  nerves  are  given  off,  tbsy  are  so 
extremely  minute  as  not  in  any  d^ree  to  merit  the  appellation  of 
nervous  centres. 

(860.)  Such  on  arrangement  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  serving  to 
associate  the  movements  performed  by  the  various  parts  of  the  animal, 
for  no  portion  of  these  simple  nervous  threads  can  be  regarded  aa 
being  peculiarly  the  seat  of  sensation  or  perception.  But  this  infe- 
rence is  not  merely  deducible  from  an  inspection  of  the  anatomical 
character  of  the  nerves ;  it  is  based  upon  actual  experiment.  We  have 
frequently,  when  examining  these  animals  in  a  living  state, — that  is, 
when  nith  their  feet  fully  developed  they  were  crawling  upon  the  sides 
of  the  vessels  in  which  they  were  confined, — cut  off  with  scissors 
successive  portions  of  the  dorsal  covering  of  the  body  so  as  to  expose 
the  visceral  cavity;  but,  so  iai  from  the  rest  of  the  animal  appearing 
to  be  conscious  of  the  mutilation,  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  suffer- 
ing was  visible  ;  the  suckers  placed  immediately  beneath  the  injured 
part  were  invariably  retracted;  but  all  the  rest,  even  in  the  same  ray, 
still  continued  their  section,  as  though  perfectly  devoid  of  participa- 
tion in  any  suffering  caused  by  the  injury  inflicted.  Such  apathy 
would  indeed  seem  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  resulting  from  the 
deficiency  of  any  central  seat  of  perception,  whereunto  sensations  could 
be  communicated ;  nevertheless,  Ehrenberg  insists  upon  the  existence 
of  eyes  in  some  species  of  star-fish,  attributing  the  function  of  visual 
organs  to  certain  minute  red  spots  visible  at  the  extremity  of  each  ray, 
behind  each  of  which  he  describes  the  end  of  the  long  nerve  that 
runs  along  the  ambulacral  groove  as  expanding  into  a  minute  bulb. 
We  must  however  confess,  that  the  proo&  adduced  in  support  of  such 
a  view  of  the  nature  of  the  spots,  appear  to  us  to  be  anything  but 
satisfactory ;  and  as  we  have  already  stated,  in  the  first  chapter,  the 
physiological  objections  that  may  be  urged  against  the  possibility  of 
any  localised  organ  of  sense  being  co-existent  with  a  strictly  nema- 
toneurose  condition  of  the  nervous  system,  they  need  not  be  repeated 
here.  The  general  sense  of  touch  in  the  Asteride  is  extremely  deli- 
cate, serving  not  only  to  enable  them  to  seize  and  secure  prey,  but 
even  to  rec<^niBe  its  presence  at  some  little  distance,  and  thus  direct 
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these  animals  to  their  food.  An;  person  who  hae  been  in  the  habit  of 
fishing  with  a  line  in  the  shallow  bays  frequented  bj  star-fishes,  and 
obeerved  how  frequently  a  b&it  is  taken  and  devoured  by  them,  will  be 
disposed  to  admit  this ;  yet  to  what  are  we  to  attribute  this  power  of 
perceiving  external  objects  ?  It  would  seem  most  probably  due  to 
some  modification  of  the  general  sensibility  of  the  body,  allowing  of 
the  perception  of  impressions  in  some  degree  allied  to  the  sense  of 
smell  in  higher  animals,  and  related  in  character  to  the  kind  of  eensa- 
tion  whereby  we  have  already  seen  the  Actinia  and  other  polyps  are 
able  to  appreciate  the  presence  of  light,  although  absolutely  deprived 
of  visual  organs. 

{661.)  The  EcMiNt,  however  they  may  appear  to  differ  in  outward 
form  ^m  the  Aueridte,  will  be  found  to  present  so  many  points  of 
resemblance  in  their  general  structure,  that  the  detailed  account  we 
have  given  above,  of  the  organisation  of  the  last- mentioned  family, 
will  throw  considerable  light  upon  the  still  more  elaborately  constructed 
animals  that  now  present  themselves  to  our  notice, 

(66Q.]  The  Eehinida,  as  we  have  already  observed,  differ  from  the 
star-shaped  Echinodermata  in  the  nature  of  the  integument  that  in- 
closes their  visceral  cavity,  as  well  as  in  the  mare  or  less  circular  or 
spherical  form  of  their  bodies ;  bo  that  the  locomotive  apparatus  with 
which  they  are  furnished  is  necessarily  modified  in  its  character  and 
arrangement 

1^.99. 


(663.)  The  shell  of  an  Echinus  (Jig.  00,  i)  is  composed  of  iunume- 
rabU  pieces  accurately  joined  together,  so  as  to  form  a  globular  boK 
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iaclosing  the  iutenial  parte  of  the  animal,  but  perforated  at  each 
extremity  of  its  axis  by  two  large  openings,  one  of  which  repTesents 
the  mouth,  and  the  other  the  anus. 

(664.)  The  calcareous  plates  entering  into  the  compoaition  of  this 
eztraordiuary  shell  may  he  divided  into  two  distinct  sets,  diSering 
materially  in  shape,  as  well  aa  in  the  uses  to  which  they  are  subservient. 
The  larger  pieces  are  recognisable  in  the  figure  by  hemispherical 
tubercles  of  considerable  size  attached  to  their  external  surface, 
adapted,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  to  articulate  with  the  movable 
locomotive  apines.  Each  of  these  lai^er  plates  has  somewhat  of  a 
pentagonal  form,  those  that  are  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
month  and  anal  aperture  being  considerably  the  smallest,  and  every 
succeeding  plate  becoming  progressively  larger  as  they  approximate 
the  central  portion  of  the  shell :  the  entire  series  of  pieces  in  each  row 
resembles  in  figure  the  shape  of  the  space  included  between  two  of 
the  lines  marking  the  degrees  of  longitude  on  a  terrestrial  globe, 
broad  at  the  equator,  but  gradually  narrowing  as  it  approaches  th« 
poles;  an  arrangement,  of  course,  rendered  necessary  by  the  spherical 
form  of  the  creature.  There  are  ten  rows  of  these  tuberculated 
plates ;  hut  as  they  are  disposed  in  pairs,  each  row  of  lai^e  piecea 
being  united  by  a  zig-zag  suture  with  another  of  a  simitar  description, 
there  are  in  reality  only  five  large  segments  of  the  shell,  each  support- 
ing a  double  row  of  tuberclea. 

(065.)  The  reader  must  not,  however,  conclude  that  the  great 
central  tubercles  above  mentioned  are  the  only  parte  of  the  shell  to 
which  spines  are  affixed ;  hundreds  of  smaller  elevations  are  disaemi- 
nated  over  the  surface,  whereunto  smaller  spicnlie  are  appended, 
although,  from  their  diminutive  size,  these  are  of  secondary  import- 
ance in  locomotion. 

(666.)  The  five  large  double  segmeate  that  thus  form  the  greater 
portion  of  the  calcareous  shell  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
interposition  of  ten  rows  of  perforated  plates,  likewise  disposed  in 
paire,  and  composed  of  much  smaller  pieces  than  those  which  support 
the  tubercles!  hundreds  of  foramina,  piercing  these  ambutacral  bands, 
give  passage  to  as  many  tubular  feet  oi  protrusible  suckers,  in  eveiy 
respect  resembling  those  of  Asterias,  and  distended  by  a  similar 
apparatna. 

(667.)  It  is  impossible  by  any  verbal  description,  at  all  commen- 
surate with  the  limits  of  our  present  undertaking,  adequately  to 
explain  the  more  minute  contrivances  visible  in  the  disposition  of  every 
portion  of  these  wonderfully -conatructed  coverings :  it  is  sufficient  for 
our  present  purpose  to  observe  that  the  globular  crust  of  an  Echinus  is 
made  up  of  several  hundred  polygonal  piecea  of  different  sizes,  and, 
although  presenting  eveiy  variety  of  outline,  generally  approximating 
more  or  less  to  a  pentagonal  form  ;  that  these  pieces  are  so  accurately 
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and  completely  fitted  to  each  other,  that  the  lines  tmiting  them  are 
ecarcel;  to  be  distinguished,  even  upon  the  most  minute  examination ; 
and  that  from  the  union  of  so  many  distinct  and  dissimilar  plates 
results  a  firm,  compact,  and  beautiful  box,  similar  to  that  represented 
in  the  figure.  The  firat  question  that  naturally  suggests  itself  on 
examining  a  shell  of  this  description  is,  concerning  the  object  to  be 
attained  by  such  remarkable  complexity  ;  it  would  appear,  indeed,  at 
first  sight,  that  a  simple  calcareous  crust,  had  it  been  allon'ed  to  exude 
from  the  entire  surface  of  the  Echinus,  would  gradually  have  moulded 
itself  upon  the  body  of  the  creature,  and  thus  have  formed  a  globular 
shell  without  suture,  answering  every  purpose  connected  either  with 
support  or  defence. 

(688.)  A  very  little  iuTestigation,  however,  will  su£Bce  to  show  the 
necessity  for  the  elaborate  arrai^ment  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
In  the  first  place,  as  we  shall  immediately  see,  the  earthy  matter  is 
not  deposited  upon  the  surface  of  the  body,  but  within  the  soft 
external  int^umeut  whereby  it  is  secreted ;  the  interior  of  the 
shell  being  filled  with  sea-water,  tu  which  the  viecera  ore  loosely 
suspended.  But  a  second  aud  more  important  reason  for  the  em- 
ployment of  so  many  pieces  in  the  conetnictioQ  of  the  shell  of  an 
Echinus  is  to  be  derived  from  examining  the  mode  in  which  the 
animal  growa  ;  were  it  to  retain  the  aame  dimensiouB  throughout  the 
whole  period  of  its  life,  or  could  it  at  stated  intervals  cast  off  its 
old  investment,  and  secrete  a  new  and  more  capacious  covering,  as 
growth  rendered  the  change  necessary,  a  simple  earthy  crust  would 
have  been  sufficient,  without  the  presence  of  such  an  immense 
number  of  sutures  and  joinings.  The  calcareous  plates  of  the 
Echinus,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  merely  secreted  from  the 
soft  parts,  having  no  vital  action  going  on  within  them,  whereby, 
as  in  the  bones  forming  the  skeletons  of  vertebrate  animals,  a  con- 
tinual deposition  of  fresh  particles  could  be  effected,  allowing  of 
extension  by  interstitial  deposit.  How,  therefore,  could  the  growth 
of  the  Echinus  be  provided  for?  Howls  the  gradual  expansion  of 
the  entire  shell,  thus  composed  of  a  dense  and  eitravascular  crust, 
to  be  efi'ected ;  and  that  without  ever  deranging  the  proportions  of 
the  whole  fabric,  or  necessitating  a  loosening  of  its  parts?  No 
other  contrivance  could  apparently  have  been  adequate  to  the  pur- 
pose :  nevertheless,  by  the  structure  adopted,  we  see  how  admirably  the 
growth  of  these  creatures  proceeds  in  all  directions ;  for  the  living  and 
vascular  membrane,  that  covers  the  whole  external  surface  of  the 
body,  dips  down  between  the  edges  of  the  various  calcareous  pieces, 
imd  continually  deposits  around  the  margin  of  each,  successive 
layers  of  earthy  particles,  which,  assuming  a  semi-crystalline  arrange- 
ment, progressively  increaae  the  dimensions  of  each  individual 
plat«     But   the   continual   angmentation   in  size,    which   is   thus 
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goiog  on,  19  attended  ^ith  no  change  in  the  mathematical  figure  of 
aoy  given  piece  of  the  skeleton;  so  that,  as  they  still  increase  in 
diameter  bj  the  unceasing  depoaition  of  earth;  matter  around  the 
circumference  of  every  plate,  the  apherical  shell  gradually  expands, 
withoat  in  any  degree  altering  its  form  or  relative  proportions, 
until  it  has  acquired  the  mature  dimensions  belongiog  to  its 
species. 

(069.)  The  tubular  suckers  or  retractile  feet,  that  are  pro- 
truded at  the  pleasure  of  the  animal  from  the  countless  minute 
apertures  seen  in  the  ten  rows  of  ambulacral  plates,  are  so  similar 
in  all  essential  points  to  those  of  Ast^riat  already  described, 
that  little  further  need  be  said  concerning  their  structure,  or  the 
mechanism  whereby  their  motions  are  efi'ected.  The  tubular  part 
of  each  foot  communicates  with  the  interior  of  the  shell  by  two 
branches  passing  through  two  apertures,  and  these  branches,  in 
some  species  (as  Eeliintu  saxatilis),  receive  oSseta  from  the  vessels 
that  run  along  the  centre  of  each  ambulacral  groove,  and  convey 
to  the  feet  the  fluid  by  which  their  distension  is  effected.  In 
Echimu  etcttlsntut  the  feet  open  into  a  plexus  of  vessels,  formed  in 
leaf-like  membranes,  equal  in  number  with  the  feet,  and  disposed  in 
double  rows  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  ambulacral  pieces,*  by 
the  intervention  of  which  they  are  connected  with  the  canals  above 
mentioned. 

(670.)  The  tubercles  upon  the  external  surface  of  the  shell  of  the 
EdUni  support  a  correspondicg  number  of  long  spines,  that,  as  well 
as  the  apparatus  of  suckers,  are  employed  as  locomotive  ^ents. 
These  spines  vary  materially  in  their  form  and  proportionate  size,  and 
even  in  their  internal  structure  and  mode  of  growth,  as  may  be  readily 
seen  by  a  comparison  of  diSiarent  species.  Thus,  in  the  flattened 
forms  of  Seut^la  and  allied  genera,  they  are  so  minute  as  to  require 
the  employment  of  a  microscope  for  their  investigation ;  in  Echwu* 
esadentvs  {fig.  00)  they  are  sharp,  and  almost  of  equal  length  over  the 
entire  surface  of  the  animal ;  while  in  the  specimen  represented  in 
the  annexed  figura  [fig.  100),  the  shell  of  which  we  have  already 
examined  when  divested  of  these  appendages,  the  length  of  the  spines 
that  are  articulated  npon  the  la^e  tubercular  plates,  fully  equals  the 
transverse  diameter  of  the  body  of  the  creature,  and  in  some  oases 
they  are  even  found  much  more  largely  developed.  Every  spine, 
examined  separately,  is  seen  to  be  nnited  with  the  tubercle  upon 
which  it  is  placed  by  an  apparatus  of  muscular  and  ligamentous  bands, 
forming  a  kind  of  ball-and-socket  joint,  allowing  of  a  considerable 
extent  of  motion.  In  fig.  69,  e,  the  structure  of  this  articulation  is 
exhibited.     The  large  tubercle  (a)  supports  upon  its  apex  a  smaller 
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rounded  and  polished  eminence,  perforated  in  the  centre  by  a  deep 
depression :  tiie  bottom  of  the  spine,  moreover  {c),  ia  terminated  by  a 
smooth    hemispherical    cavity  accurately   fitted    to    the    projecting 


tubercle,  so  that  the  tvfo  form  complete  articular  surfaces.  The  bonds 
of  union  connecting  the  apine  with  the  shell  are  of  two  kinds:  in  the 
first  place,  there  is  a  stout  ligament  (a,  c),  extendiog  from  the  tittle 
pit,  seen  upon  the  centre  of  the  tubercle,  to  a  correaponding  depression 
visible  upon  the  articular  surface  of  the  spine,  resembling  very  accu- 
rately the  round  ligament  found  in  the  hip-joint,  and  obviously  a 
provision  for  the  prevention  of  dislocation. 

(071.)  The  whole  joint  is,  moreover,  enclosed  in  a  muscular  capsule, 
composed  of  longitudinal  fibres  [b,  b)  arising  from  the  circumference  of 
each  tubercle,  and  inserted  all  around  the  root  of  the  spine :  these 
fibres,  therefore,  which  must,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as  merely  derived 
from  the  general  irritable  skin  that  clothes  the  shell  externally,  are 
the  agents  which,  acting  immediately  on  the  spine,  produce  all  the 
movements  whereof  it  is  capable. 

(673.)  The  next  thing  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  history  of  these 
elaborately-constructed  animals  is,  the  growth  of  the  spines  themselves : 
these,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  completely  detached  from  the  rest 
of  the  shell,  to  which  they  are  only  secured  by  the  central  ligament, 
and  by  the  muscular  capsule  enclosing  their  base.  To  account,  there- 
fore, for  the  production  of  organs  so  completely  insulated  as  the  spines 
appear  to  be,  especially  when  we  consider  that  there  is  no  vascular 
eommnnication  between  them  and  the  body  of  the  Echinus,  would 
appear  to  he  a  matter  of  some  difficulty :  and,  in  fact,  had  we  not 
already  seen  in  the  polyps  the  amazing  facility  with  which  calcareous 
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matter  was  secreted  by  the  living  textures  of  those  animals,  it  nould 
be  almost  impossible  to  conceive  by  what  process  their  growth  was 
effected.  On  examining  one  of  these  appendages,  taken  from  a 
species  wherein  they  are  largely  developed,  when  fresh,  before  its 
parts  have  become  dry,  every  porUon  of  its  surface  is  seen  to  be 
invested  with  a  thin  coat  of  soft  membrane,  derived  from  that  which 
covers  and  secretes  the  whole  shell,  whereof  indeed  the  muscular 
capsule,  enclosiiig  its  articulation  with  the  tubercle,  is  only  a  thickened 
portion. 

(673.)  The  living  covering  of  the  spine,  therefore,  like  the  crust 
that  invests  the  cortical  polyps,  is  the  secreting  oi^n  provided  for 
its  growth,  depositing  the  earthy  particles  separated  from  the  waters 
of  the  ocean,  layer  after  layer,  upon  its  outer  surface,  so  as  to  form  a 
succession  of  concentric  lamiuEe,  of  which  the  outer  one  is  always  the 
last  formed.  The  calcareous  matter  thus  deposited  has,  more  or  lees, 
completely  a  crystallized  appearance ;  and  on  a  transverse  section  of 
the  organ  being  made,  and  the  surface  polished  by  grinding,  the  whole 
process  of  its  formation  is  at  once  rendered  evident.  Such  sections, 
indeed,  form  extremely  beautiful  and  interesting  subjects  for  micro- 
scopical examination,  as  nothing  can  exceed  the  minut«  accuracy  and 
mathematical  precision  with  which  each  particle  of  every  layer  com- 
posing them  appears  to  have  been  deposited  in  its  proper  place : 
in  tapt,  if  the  zootomist  vrould  fully  appreciate  the  minuter  details 
connected  with  their  organisation,  it  Is  only  by  the  employment  of  the 
microscope  that  he  will  arrive  at  adequate  ideas  concerning  them ;  for 
it  is  not  in  the  number  and  variety  of  the  pieces  entoring  into  the 
composition  of  the  skeleton  of  one  of  these  animals,  the  extraordinary 
apparatus  of  prehensile  suckers  with  which  they  are  furnished,  or  the 
eingolar  locometiTe  spines  upon  the  exterior  of  the  shell,  that  he  will 
find  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  history  of  the  Echini ;  it 
is  only  by  a  minute  examination  of  the  intdmate  structure  of  each 
of  these  parts  that  the  perfection  of  the  mechanism  conspicooos 
throughout  can  be  properly  understood. 

(674.)  The  calcareous  pieces  surrounding  the  month  of  the  Echi- 
nut  are  not  so  immovably  consolidated  as  those  composing  the  rest 
of  the  shell,  but,  on  the  contrary,  admit  of  considerable  move- 
ment, whereby  the  prehension  of  food  is  materially  facilitated.  The 
mouth  itself  (Jig.  S9,  l)  is  a  simple  orifice,  through  which  the  points 
of  five  sharp  teeth  are  seen  to  protrude.  These  teeth  obviously  per- 
form the  office  of  incisors,  and,  from  their  sharpness  and  extreme 
density,  are  well  calculated  to  break  the  hard  substances  usually 
employed  as  food.  The  points  of  snch  incisor  teeth,  although  of 
enamel-like  hardness,  would  nevertheless  be  speedily  worn  away  by 
the  constant  attrition  to  which  they  are  necessarily  subjected,  were 
there  not  some  provision  made  to  ensure  their  perpetual  renewal ;  like 
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the  incisor  teeth  of  rodent  quadrupeds,  tbey  are,  therefore,  continually 
growing,  and  are  thus  always  preserved  sharp  and  fit  for  use.  In 
order  to  allow  of  such  an  arrangement,  as  well  as  to  provide  for  the 
movementB  of  the  teeth,  jaws  are  provided,  that  are  situated  in  the 
interior  of  the  shell ;  and  these  jaws  from  their  great  complexity  and 
unique  structure,  form,  perhaps,  the  most  admirable  masticating 
apparatus  met  with  in  the  whole  animal  kingdom ;  we  must,  therefore, 
entreat  the  patience  of  the  student  while  we  describe  at  some  length 
the  parts  connected  therewith.  The  entire  apparatus  removed  from 
the  shell  is  represented  in  Jiff.   101,  and  consists  of  the  following 

Fig.  101. 


parts : — There  are  five  long  teeth  (c,  c),  each  of  which  is  enclosed  in 
a  triaogular  osseous  piece  {a,  a),  that  for  the  sake  of  brevity  we  will 
call  the  jawa.  The  five  jaws  are  united  to  each  other  by  various 
muscles  {t,  h,  i,  i),  so  as  to  form  a  pentagonal  pyramid,  having  ita 
apex  in  contact  with  the  oral  orifice  of  the  shell,  while  its  base  is  con- 
nected with  several  bony  levers,  by  means  of  numerous  muscles 
provided  for  the  movements  of  the  whole.  These  parts  we  must  now 
proceed  to  describe  leriatim.  The  teetk  (fig.  1 03,  1,  a)  resemble,  at  the 
part  protruded  from  the  mouth,  long  three-sided  prisms,  and  at  this 
point  they  are  extremely  hard  and  brittle :  each  tooth  is  fixed  in  a 
socket  passing  through  the  jaw  [fig.  102,  !,  «),  from  which  it  projects  by 
its  opposite  extremity  (/j.  102,  2,  of),  that  may  be  called  the  root  of  the 
tooth,  where,  instead  of  being  of  glassy  hardness  like  the  point  (a) 
which  issues  from  the  mouth,  it  is  flexible  and  soft,  resembling  fibres 
of  asbestos,  and  is  covered  by  a  membrane  apparently  connected  with 
ita  secretion.     The  jaws,   that  thus  support  and  partially  enclose 
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these  teeth,  are  five  in  number :  when  examined  eeparately,  each  is 
found  to  reaerobte  in  figure  a  triangular  pyramid,  the  external  surface 
(Jig.  103,  2,  e)  being  smooth,  and  presenting  eminences  provided  for  the 
attachment  of  muscles  ;  while  the  other  two  sides  (Jig.  lOQ,  i,  b,  b)  are 
flat,  and  marked  with  transverse  grooves,  so  as  t€  have  the  appearance 
of  a  fine  file.  When  the  five  jaws  are  fixed  together  in  their  natural 
positions,  tbey  form  a  five-sided  conical  mass,  aptly  enough  compared 
by  Aristotle  to  a  lantern,  and  frequently  described  by  modem  writers 
under  the  name  of  the  "  lantern  of  Aristotle."  When  thus  fitted  to 
each  other,  the  two  flat  and  striated  sides  of  each  jaw  are  in 
apposition  with  the  corresponding  surfaces  of  two  others,  so  that 
there  are  ten  grinding  surfaces  formed,  between  which  the  food 
must  pass  preparatoiy  to  its  introduction  into  the  digestive  canal. 
This  arrangement  will  be  easily  underetood  by  referring  to 
Fiff.  109. 


Jig.  102,  1,  in  which  three  of  these  jaws,  each  conbuning  its  in- 
cisor tooth,  are  represented  in  situ,  the  two  others  having  been 
removed. 

(675.)  The  five  curious  jaws  described  above  are  fixed  together  by  a 
set  of  muscles  (^<7. 101,  A:,  ft),  consisting  of  short  fibres  passing  between 
the  external  edges  of  the  contiguous  segments  of  the  lantern,  and 
efldentty  capable  of  powerfully  approximating  the  grinding  surfaces 
and  rubbing  them  upon  each  other.  The  jaws,  moreover,  are  provided 
with  five  other  osseous  pieces  (d,  d),  arranged  in  a  radiating  manner 
between  the  bases  of  the  different  segments,  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected by  ligaments,  and  likewise  by  the  pentagonal  muscle  (i,  i), 
that  runs  from  one  to  the  other. 

(fl76.)  The  above  described  parts  complete  the  apparatus  required 
for  connecting  the  different  portions  of  this  remarkable  mouth,  but  the 
movements  of  the  whole  are  efl'ected  by  a  very  complicated  set  of  levers 
and  muscles  which  must  next  be  noticed. 
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(677.)  The  levers  attached  to  the  jaws  are  five  long  aod  slender  pro- 
cesses l^fig.  102,  1,  d,  d),  each  arising  from  the  central  extremity  of  one 
of  the  radiating  osaeons  pieces  (c,  e),  and  arching  outnards  consider- 
ably beyond  the  base  of  the  lantern,  to  tenninata  by  a  forked  extremity. 
But  there  are  likewise  other  proceseee  projecting  from  the  inner  surface 
of  the  shell;  these,  two  of  which  are  seen  in  ^.  101,  (,b,  are  also  five 
in  number,  and  are  placed  around  the  orifice  of  the  mouth :  they  are  gene- 
rally perforated  in  the  centre,  so  as  to  resemble  bo  many  bony  arches ;  and 
from  them,  as  well  as  from  the  spaces  which  separate  them,  nnmerous 
muscles  derive  their  origin.  Of  these  muscles,  ten  (/,/)  arise  irom 
the  spaces  between  the  arches,  two  being  inserted  into  Uie  outer  edge  of 
the  t»ee  of  each  jaw ;  so  that  the  effect  produced  by  their  contraction, 
when  tbey  all  act  in  concert,  will  be  to  approximate  the  whole  mass  of 
the  month  to  the  oral  aperture  of  the  shell,  and  of  course  cause  the 
points  of  the  incisor  teeth  to  protrude  externally;  or,  if  they  act 
separately,  they  can  draw  the  base  of  the  lantern  in  any  direction,  or 
cause  the  grinding  sur&ces  of  the  jaws  to  work  against  each  other. 

(678.)  The  antagonists  to  the  muscles  last  mentioned  are  ten  others, 
(9,  g),  arising  from  the  extremities  of  the  arches  themselves,  and  run- 
ning in  a  radiating  manner  towards  the  apex  of  the  lantern,  so  that 
the  point  of  each  piece  or  jaw  receives  a  muscle  from  two  of  those 
processes.  These  fasciculi,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  arches  pro- 
ject into  the  cavity  of  the  shell,  will  draw  inwards  the  entire  mass ;  or, 
if  they  act  separately  npon  tho  jaws  whereunto  they  are  individually 
fixed,  they  will  produce  movements  precisely  opposite  to  those  caused 
by  the  contractions  of  the  muscles  derived  from  the  spaces  between 
the  bony  processes ;  or,  if  both  sets  should  act  in  concert,  they  become 
the  antagonists  of  the  muscles  (t,  t,  k,  k),  that  connect  the  jaws  to 
each  other,  and  by  causing  the  separation  of  the  different  pieces  they 
necessarily  enlarge,  not  only  the  opening  of  the  mouth,  but  all  tiie 
passage  leading  to  the  cesophagus  through  the  axis  of  the  lantern. 

(679.)  Yet  even  these  are  not  all  the  muscles  that  act  upon  the 
masticating  apparatus ;  ten  others  (A,  A),  arising  in  pairs  from  the 
middle  of  the  interspaces  between  the  arches,  are  connected  with  the 
bifurcated  extremities  of  the  slender  curved  processes  («,  «),  each  of 
these  receiving  a  muscle  from  two  contiguous  spaces;  and,  from  the 
length  of  the  levers  upon  which  these  muscles  act,  we  may  well 
conceive  the  force  wherewith  they  will  influence  the  motions  of  the 
whole  mass  of  the  jaws. 

(680.)  Such  is  the  complex  structure  of  the  mouth  of  Eehinu*  uea- 
lenttu;  a  piece  of  mechanism  not  leas  remarkable  on  account  of  the 
aingulari^  of  its  construction,  than  as  exhibiting  an  example  of  the 
sudden  development  of  a  dental  system,  whereof  not  a  vestige  is  visible 
in  any  of  the  preceding  Echinoderm  families.  In  others  of  the 
Eehmida    having  the  shell  much  depressed,  the  dental  lantem  is 
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modified  in  form,  and  proportionately  flattened,  but  the  different  parts 
are  eeaentially  eimilar  to  those  we  have  described. 

{661.)  The  cesophaguB  {Jig.  103,  d)  ia  continued  from  the  termina- 
tion of  the  central  canal,  that  traverses  the  axis  of  the  lantern,  and, 
after  a  short  course,  terminates  in  a  Fi^.  103, 

much  wider  portion  of  the  digestive 
tube,  into  which  it  opens  on  the 
lateral  part  of  its  cffical  origin  in  a 
manner  precisely  resembling  the 
communication  between  the  lai^e 
and  small  intestines  of  man. 

(682.)  The  dilated  alimentary  tube 
(e)  presents  no  separation  into 
stomach  and  intestine,  but  is  con- 
tinued in  a  winding  course  around 
the  intorior  of  the  shell  which  it 
twice  encircles,  and,  becoming  slightly 
constricted,  terminates  at  the  anal 
orifice  of  the  shell  (i).  The  walls 
of  the  intestine  are  extremely  deli- 
cate ;  although  they  may  be  distinct- 
ly seen  to  contain  muscular  fibres, 
and  are  covered  with  innumerable 
vascular  ramifications.  The  external 
tunic  of  the  whole  canal  is  derived 
from    the    peritoneum,    that   lines 

the  entire  shell,  invests  the  dental  lantern,  and  forms  sundry  me- 
senteric folds  as  it  is  reflected  upon  the  other  viscera. 

(683.)  The  system  of  vessels  provided  for  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  has  been  difi'erently  described  by  different  authors,  a  circum- 
stance by  no  means  surprising  when  we  consider  the  great  difficulty  of 
tracing  such  delicate  and  extensively- distributed  canals.  According 
to  Delle  Chiaje,  the  course  of  the  nutritious  fluid  is  as  follovrs.  A  large 
vein  runs  along  the  whole  length  of  the  intestine,  from  the  anus  to 
the  cesophagus,  where  it  terminates  in  a  vascular  ring  surrounding  the 
mouth ;  into  which,  as  in  Asterias,  the  contractile  vesicle,  which  he 
considers  to  be  a  receptacle  for  the  nutrient  fluid,  and  the  antagonist 
to  the  tubular  feet,  likewise  opens.  The  intestinal  vein  he  regai-ds  as 
the  great  agent  in  absorbing  nourishment  from  the  intestine,  and  con- 
veying it  to  the  vascular  circle  around  the  msophagus,  from  nhich  the 
arteries  are  given  off  to  supply  the  whole  body.  These  arteries  are, 
1st,  a  long  vessel  to  the  intestine,  which  runs  along  its  whole  lengtl), 
and  anastomoses  freely  with  the  branches  of  the  intestinal  vein, 
andly,  five  arteries  to  the  parte  connected  with  the  mouth.  3rdly, 
five  dorsal  arteries  that  run  along  the  interior  of  the  shell,  between 
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the  ambulactal  rows  as  fttr  as  the  auul  orifice,  at  which  poiot  each 
dorsal  artery  leaves  the  osseous  box,  through  an  aperture  specially  pro- 
vided for  its  exit,  and,  arriving  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  shell, 
supplies  the  soft  external  membraue,  and  in  some  species  may  bo 
traced  back  again  between  tbe  rows  of  ambutacral  suckers  aa  &ras  the 
mouth.  These  dorsal  arteries,  like  the  corresponding  vessels  in 
Atterieu,  supply  the  vascular  origins  of  the  innumerable  protractile 
feet. 

(684.)  We  found  in  the  star-fish  that  respiradon  was  provided  for 
by  the  free  admission  of  the  external  element  into  the  interior  of  the 
body ;  and  in  Echinus  the  aeration  of  the  blood  is  efieoted  in  an 
equally  simple  manner.  The  sea-water  is  copiously  admitted  into  the 
peritonea]  cavity  by  a  set  of  membranous  tubes  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose; and  its  due  circulation  over  the  lining  membrane  of  the  shell, 
as  well  as  over  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  intesdne  and  other  viscera,  is 
provided  for  by  ciliary  movements  visible  in  all  those  situations,  and 
likewise  upon  the  vascular  lamioce  connected  with  the  origins  of  the 
feet* 

(695.)  Nevertheless,  besides  this  diffused  reepiration,  Delle  Chi^e 
regards  a  series  of  pinnated  tentacula  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
mouth  as  being  in  some  degree  capable  of  performing  the  office  of 
branchite.  These  oi^ans,  which  are  protruded  through  a  row  of  dis- 
tinct orifices  placed  around  the  oral  aperture  of  the  shell,  are  emi- 
nently vascular;  and  as  they  present  a  large  surface  to  the  action  of 
the  water,  and  receive  numerous  vessels  firom  the  circular  vessel  that 
surrounds  the  mouth,  they  may  no  doubt  very  well  contribute  to 
the  complete  exposure  of  the  blood  to  the  influence  of  the  surrounding 
medium. 

(686.)  Little  is  known  concerning  the  nervous  system  of  the 
Echini:  a  few  delicate  filaments  have  been  observed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  oesophsgus,  apparently  of  a  nervous  character,  communi- 
cating vrith  a  nervous  ring  placed  in  that  vicinity,  resembling  that 
already  described  in  Atteriai ;  its  presence,  however,  owing  to  the  com- 
plexity of  the  dental  apparatus,  has  not  been  Batdsfactorily  demon- 
strated, although  analogy  vrould  lead  ns  to  infer  the  existence  of  such 
an  arrangement. 

(667.)  The  Echini,  like  the  star-fishes,  are  bisexual;  and  in  the 
structure  of  their  reproductive  organs,  display,  if  possible,  greater 
simplicity  of  arrangement  than  even  the  Aslerida  above  described. 
The  ovaria  are  five  delicate  membranous  bags,  quite  distioot  from  each 
other,  that  open  externally  by  as  many  delicate  tabes,  or  oviducts, 
as  we  may  term  them.  The  apertures  through  which  the  eggs  escape 
are  easily  seen  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  shell,  placed  around  the 

'  Dr.  Sluupey,  loc,  ciU 
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anua;  and  are  recognisable  not  merel;  hj  their  size,  but  from  the 
circumstance  of  each  perforation  being  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  dis- 
tinct oral  plate  of  the  shell,  distinguiehed  by  zoological  writers  aa  the 
ovarian  pieces.  The  membranous  sacs  in  which  the  ova  are  secreted 
vary  in  size,  in  proportion  to  the  maturity  of  the  eggs  contained  with- 
in them,  and  at  certain  times  of  the  year  are  enormously  distended ; 
it  is  in  this  state  that  the  "  roe  of  the  sea-egg,"  as  the  ovaria  are  com- 
monly called,  id  used  aa  an  article  of  food;  and  in  some  countries, 
especially  upon  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  they  are  eagerly 
sought  after,  when  in  season,  by  divers  employed  to  procure  them. 
The  oorresponding  oi^ns  in  the  male  sex  are  only  distiDguiehable  by 
the  spermatozoa  oontained  in  their  interior  instead  of  ova. 

(088.)  According  to  Von  Baer,  the  embryo  of  the  sea-urchin,  on  first 
quitting  the  e^,  resembles  the  first  form  of  the  larvES  of  a  Medusa 
{Aurelui  aurita),  as  they  occur  in  the  arm-sacs  of  the  parent  animal, 
only  they  are  much  flatter  in  their  shape ;  and  subseqaeotly,  towards  the 
fourth  day,  assume  something  of  the  appearance  ot  a  Beroe,  at  which 
period  of  their  development,  however,  they  perish.  At  the  earliest  period 
observed  by  Miiller,  the  larval  Echinus  (/ij.  104,  i)had  the  appearance 
of  a  transparent  dome-like  disc,  hollowed  out  inferiorly,  and  having  iU 
margin  prolonged  into  long,  slender,  diver^ng  processes,  supported  on 
■calcareous  pieces  deposited  in  their  substance,  and  giving  the  whole 
animal  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  time-piece  standing  on  many 
legs  (a,  b,  f,  e)  ;  four  of  which  (y,  e)  constitute  a  sort  of  framework 
surrounding  the  oral  apparatus. 

(689.)  The  arrangement  of  the  locomotive  apparatus  of  these  larvss 
is  very  peculiar,  coosisttug  of  four  epaulette-like  wreaths  of  long  cilia, 
situated  upon  the  dome-shaped  body  of  the  animal,  and  of  numerous 
ciliated  fringes  spread  over  the  arms  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  oral 
organs. 

(690.)  The  month  is  a  triangular  orifice  (jig.  104,  1,  a)  furnished 
widi  broad  lips,  and  leads  immediately  into  the  stomach  (l),  which  is  a 
etd-de-iae,  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  body. 

(691.)  In  this  condition  the  larvte  are  not  more  than  half  a  line  in 
length,  and  move  freely  about  in  the  water,  rowed  along  by  the  action 
of  their  cilia,  while  the  marginal  processes  and  other  ai^ndages  to 
the  body  remain  quite  paasiTO  and  motionless.  The  first  appearance  of 
metamorphosis  is  indicated  by  the  development  of  a  shield-like  plate  {jia. 
104,  B,  i),  which,  during  the  months  of  August  and  September,  becomes 
visible  beneath  the  skin  covering  the  dome  of  the  body,  sloping  as  if  in- 
clioed  towards  its  apex,  and  not  inaptly  representing  the  finger-plate  of 
tiie  timepiece  to  which,  as  to  its  shape,  the  creature  has  been  already  com- 
pared. The  round  shield-like  plate  thus  formed  is  divided  by  a  cinque- 
foil-sfaaped  figure  into  five  compartments,  and  constitutes  the  first 
rudiment  of  the  future  Echinus;  and  as  its  size  increases,  new  divisions 
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mitke  their  appearauce  upon  its  periphery,  indicating  the  situationa  of 
the  future  tentacles,  or  feet,  and  booq  afterwards  little  round  tubercles 


Melanioiphoua  ar "Echiniu, —  1.  A /"/iiteiu  with  tbiiteen  anna;  A,  A, uiteriar  inferior 
Ittent  procoaea ;  ii,  ii,  pMlerinr  inTerior  ditto ;  c,  c,  latcnl  proeciaei  of  tbe  nnlted 
•liK  I  D,  teimuul  proceM  from  tKe  apci  of  the  nulled  diac  ;  K,  ■,  ulterior,  mi  P,  F, 
pottrrior  piD«»  of  tha  frsmewoili  of  the  mooth  ;  o,  a,  poalerior  prooaaiaa  of  the  bodj  ; 
a,  RiDDlh;  a',  bnain-like  under  lip;  /,  (eaophagni;  d,  iMmacb;  e,  calcweana  fnme- 
vork  of  the  ikeleton.  2.  The  aune  ia  A  mora  ndiutced  Higa  of  doTelopoHnit — 
the  ipinet  of  (be  joang  Echinui  begin  to  nuke  Iheir  nppMruice,  eoTered  with  ■ 
tmnapuvDl  akin  ;  a,  ntnnAnt  nf  the  csloreoul  akeleton  of  the  lam  or  flalent,  which 
hu  now  newly  dirappearvd  ;  b,  bnnched  caksreoua  ■picnl*  beloDging  to  the  lorm 
(kelelon ;  c,  apinn,  luid  d,  tenUclei  of  the  joung  Echinna.  3.  The  echiDifonn  con- 
dition nlmoat  completed,  only  a  few  calcareona  ipicula  of  the  Ibtib  renuning.  (After 
Muller.) 
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begin  to  develops  themselves,  which  graduallj  rise  up  into  cjliadrical 
elevations,  and  ultimately  assume  tlie  appeuance  and  texture  of  the 
locomotive  spines. 

(0S2.)  The  shield  itself,  forming  the  basis  upon  trhich  the  appar&tus 
of  suckers  and  spines  is  supported,  is  now  seen  to  inclose  in  its  sub- 
stance its  own  proper  calcareous  skeleton ;  this  consists  at  first  of 
minute  detached  tri-radiate  spicula,  which,  as  thej  increase  in  number, 
arrange  themselves  so  as  to  constitute  a  sort  of  network  in  the  texture 
of  Che  skin,  wherein,  ultimately,  the  polygonal  calcareous  plates  of  the 
shell  make  their  appearance. 

(693.)  HolotlitiTidtB. — The  name  applied  by  naturalists  to  the  ani- 
meXa  composing  the  next  family  of  Eohinodermata  is  derived  from  a 
Greek  word  of  uncertain  application  (oAsSmlpiai).  In  common  language 
they  are  generally  known  by  the  appellation  of  "sea-cucumbers;" 
and  in  fact,  to  a  casual  observer,  the  resemblance  which  they  bear  to 
thoso  productions  of  the  vegetahle  kingdom,  both  in  shape  and  general 
appesrance,  is  sufficiently  striking.  The  surface  of  these  animals  is 
kept  moist  by  a  mucua,  that  continually  exudes  through  innumerable 
pores,  and  appears  to  be  secreted  by  minute  follicles  imbedded  in  the 
substance  of  the  skin.  The  integument  which  covers,  or  rather 
forms  the  body,  is  entirely  destitute  of  those  calcareous  pieces  that 
encase  the  Echini  and  star-fishes ;  but  appears  to  consist  of  a  dense 
Gbrous  cutis  of  considerable  thickness,  covered  externally  with  a  thin 
epidermic  layer.  Beneath  the  cutis  is  another  tunic  composed  of 
strata  of  tendinous  fibres  crossing  each  other  in  the  midst  of  a  tissue 
of  a  semicartilaginouB  nature,  that  is  capable  of  very  great  distension 
and  contraction,  and  serves  by  its  elasticity  to  retain  the  shape  of  the 
body.  Within  this  dense  covering  are  seen  muscular  bands  running 
in  different  directions,  which  by  their  contraction  give  rise  to  the 
various  movements  of  the  creature;  of  these  musolca  five  strong 
fasciculi  essame  a  longitudinal  course,  passing  along  the  entire  length 
of  the  animal  from  the  mouth  to  the  cloaca,  and  in  the  interspaces 
between  these  circular  and  oblique  muscles  are  readily  distinguishable. 
The  whole  of  this  muscular  case  is  lined  with  a  delicate  membrane  or 
peritoneum,  from  which  processes  pass  inwards,  to  support  the  various 

(604.)  But  although  the  calcareous  shell  of  the  Echinus  is  thus 
totally  lost,  the  locomotive  suckers  or  feet  already  described  are  still 
the  principal  agents  employed  in  progression.  In  many  species,  as  in 
that  represented  in  the  annexed  figure  (Jig.  105),  these  oi^ans  are  dis- 
tributed over  the  whole  surface  of  the  animal,  and  are  protruded 
through  countless  minute  orifices  that  perforate  the  integument.  In 
other  cases,  as  in  H.  frondota,  they  are  arranged  in  five  series,  re- 
sembling the  ambulacra  of  an  Echinus;  and  in  some  instances  they 
are  only  found  upon  the  middle  of  the  ventral  surface  of  the  body, 
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that  forms  a  flattened  disc  upon  which  the  animal  creeps,  somewhat 
in  the  manner  of  a  Bnall.  The  ambulacral  feet  thomBelves,  repre- 
sented on  an  en-  Fig.  105. 
larged  scale  at  c, 
precisely  resemble 
in  all  the  details 
of  their  structure 
those  of  the  As- 
terios,  and  their 
protrusion  and  re- 
traction are  effect- 
ed in  the  same 
manner ;  but,  in 
addition  to  these 
organs,  we  find  in 
some  genera  move- 
able hooks  or  spines 
(Jig.  1 06,  <i),  which 
are  likewise  retrac- 
tile, and  most  pro- 
bably assist  in  low- 
motion. 

(695.)  The  mouth 
is  a  round  aperture, 
as  wide  as  a  goose- 
qaiil,  placed  in  the 
centre  of  a  raised 
ring  at  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the 
body  {fig.  105,  a). 
Around  the  oral 
orifice  is  placed  a 
circle  of  tentaculs, 

which  are  apparently  eitremely  sensible,  and  sene  perhaps  not 
only  as  instruments  of  touch,  but  as  prehensile  organs,  used  for  the 
capture  of  prey,  or  for  assistiiig  in  deglutition.  When  the  sphincter 
muscle  that  closes  the  mouth  contracts,  the  tentacles  are  withdrawn, 
and  become  no  longer  visible  externally ;  in  this  state,  on  opening  the 
animal  {fig.  106,  b),  they  are  found  to  resemble  long  craca  appended 
to  the  commencement  of  the  cesophagUH,  and  have  been  described  by 
some  authors  as  forming  a  salivary  apparatus. 

The  total  deficiency  of  an  eitemal  skeleton,  or  calcareous  frame- 
work, precludes,  of  course,  the  poseibility  of  the  existence  of  any 
complex  dental  apparatus  resembling  the  "  lantern  of  Aristotle ; "  the. 
only  vestige  of  the  complex  teeth  of  the  Echinidre  which  here  remains 
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is  a  small  circle  of  calcareous  pieces,  Burronnding  the  opcniog  of  the 
month:  these  plates,  from  their  extreme  friabilitj,  have  been  aptly 
enongh  likened  to  lamins  of  dried  paste ;  the;  ma;  indeed  in  some 
slight  degree  be  efficient  in  bruising  food  taken  into  the  month,  hut  it 
is  more  probable  that  they  merely  form  points  of  insertion  to  the 
longitudinal  muscles  of  the  body,  which,  thus  fixed  around  the  circum- 
ference of  the  oral  orifice,  will  by  their  contraction  powerfully  dilate 
that  aperture  for  the  purpose  of  taking  in  nourishment. 

The  alimentary  canal  is  of  great  length,  but,  like  that  of  the 
£chinns.  presents  no  stomachal  dilatation;  from  the  mouth  (fig.  lOB,  a), 
in  which  a  bristle  is  placed,  it  descends  to  the  anal  extremity  of  the 
body,  where,  turning  upon  itself,  it  again  mounts  up  towards  its 
commencement,  whence  turning  back  again,  and  forming  numerous 
conyolutions  (d,  d,  d),  it  once  more  passes  backwards,  and,  becoming 
restricted  near  its  termination,  opens  into  a  large  membranous  cavity  («) 
that  may  he  called  the  cloaca.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  long 
course,  the  alimentary  tube  is  surrounded  with  a  membrane  derived 
from  the  peritoneal  lining  of  the  visceral  cavity,  which  forma  delicate 
mesenteric  folds  connecting  it  to  the  walls  of  the  body,  and  supporting 
it  through  its  entire  length.  The  whole  intestine  is  generally  found 
distended  with  sand,  wherein  may  be  detected  the  debris  of  corals, 
algffi,  fuci,  and  other  marine  substances. 

(696.)  In  the  structure  of  the  respiratory  apparatus,  the  Holothu- 
ridffi  differ  materially  from  the  rest  of  the  Ecbinodermata,  and  in  fact 
from  all  other  animals.  In  the  AtUridiB  and  Eckintda,  the  reader 
will  remember  that  respiration  was  effected  by  the  free  admission  of 
sea-water  into  the  interior  of  the  animal,  which,  thus  penetrating  to 
every  part  of  the  body,  rendered  the  existence  of  special  respiratory 
organs  unnecessary.  In  the  Holothuria,  likevrise,  the  aeration  of  the 
circulating  fluid  is  provided  for  by  allowing  the  surrounding  element 
freely  to  enter  into  the  internal  parts  of  the  creature ;  but  in  this  case, 
instead  of  bathing  the  surfaces  of  the  viscera,  the  vrater  is  confined  in 
a  peculiar  system  of  ramifying  canals,  forming  a  structure  of  great 
beauty,  end,  from  its  singularity,  extremely  interesting  in  a  phy- 
siological point  of  view.  We  have  seen  that  the  intestinal  caual 
terminates  in  a  membranous  receptacle  orcloaca  (Jig.  106,  «),  contained 
within  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  to  the  walla  whereof  it  is  attached 
by  delicate  fleshy  bands :  this  cloacal  cavity  communicates  with  the 
exterior  of  the  body  by  a  wide  orifice  twice  as  large  as  the  aperture  of 
the  mouth,  through  which,  in  the  figure,  a  bristle  (/)  has  been  passed ; 
it  is  I^  this  hole  that  the  vrater  required  for  the  purpose  of  respiration 
is  taken  in,  and  it  is  then  forced  by  the  muscular  walls  of  the  cloaca 
itself  through  the  whole  ftystem  of  respiratoiy  canals  whereby  its  dis- 
tribution is  effected.  The  organs  of  respiration  commence  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  cloaca,  near  the  termination  of  the  intestine,  by  a 
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large  opening  leading  to  a  wide  merabranotis  tube,  which  immediately 
divides  into  two  vessels  (jr,  g),  forming  tho  main  trunks  of  the  beau- 


tiful arborescent  branchite ;  these  extend  to  the  opposite  extremity  of 
the  body,  giving  off  in  their  coarse  numeroua  lateral  branches,  that 
divide  and  subdivide,  so  as  to  form  what  has  been  not  inaptly  termed 
the  "respiratory  tree,"  until  they  ultimately  t«rminate  in  minute 
vesicular  cteca,  into  which  the  water  derived  from  the  cloaca  of  course 
penetrates.  One  division  of  this  elegant  apparatus  is  maintained  in 
close  contact  with  the  walla  of  the  body  by  a  series  of  delicate  ten- 
dinous bands,  while  the  other  becomes  applied  to  the  convolutions  of 
the  intestines,  wherewith  it  is  likewise  united.  It  is  this  last-men* 
tioned  division  that  would  appear  to  be  specially  provided  for  the 
oxygenization  of  the  nutritive  fluids  taken  up  by  the  intestinal  veins. 

(69T.)  The  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  Bohthuria,  as  in  the 
Eekifuu,  is  still  but  imperfectly  understood,  and  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  upon  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  writings  of  anatomiste. 
According  to  Tiedemann,"  innumerable  small  veins  collect  the  blood 

•  Annl.  der  Riihren.  Holothorie;  fol.  I8IG. 
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and  nutritJTO  producta  of  digestion  from  the  int«stine,  and  convey  them 
into  a  large  central  vessel  (^^.  100,  i.  t),  from  whence  the  circulating 
fluid  passes  by  other  trunks  (2, 1),  lo  the  respiratory  tree  ;  hence  it  is 
returned  by  vessels  (partly  represented  at  m)  to  the  intestinal  artery 
(fe),  by  which  it  is  again  distributed  over  the  intestinal  parietes. 

(698.)  Delle  Chicle  gives  a  different  account  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  vascular  system  in  these  creatures,  which  he  seems  t«  have  inves- 
tigated with  his  usual  untiring  perseverance.  According  to  the  last- 
mentioned  anatomist,  the  blood  is  taken  up  from  the  intestines  by  a 
complicated  system  of  veins,  the  main  trunks  of  which  are  indicated  in 
the  annexed  diagram  (/^.  107)  j.-    j^j 

by  the  letters  c,  «,  p,  p,  q,  q ;  >    .    .^  . . 

these  communicate  vrith  each 
other,  not  only  by  the  inter- 
vention of  numerous  anasto- 
mosing branches  {d,  d),  but 
likewise  by  means  of  delicate 
vascular  plexuses  (a)  passing 
between  them.  All  these  veins 
terminate  in  two  lai^e  venous 
canals  (o),  that  convey  the 
blood  and  nutriment  absorbed 
from  the  intestine  to  a  vas- 
cular circle  (^},  placed  around 
the  commencement  of  the  (eso- 
phagus, which  corresponds  with 
the  circular  vessel  around  the 
mouth  of  the  Echinus.  This 
circle  Delle  Chiaje  regards  as 
thecentreofthe  arterial  system, 
in  communication  with  which 
is  the  contractile  vesicle  (/), 
and  this  he  looks  upon  as   a 

reservoir  for  the  nutritive  fluid.  From  the  circular  vessel  various  arteries 
are  given  off;  large  branches  pass  into  the  tentacula  around  the  mouth 
(i),  so  that  these  organs,  besides  being  instrumento  of  touch,  from  the 
extent  of  surface  that  they  present,  and  their  great  vascularity,  are 
most  probably  important  auxiliaries  in  respiration.  Five  other  large 
arteries,  derived  from  the  same  source  (ft,  ft,  0-  V^  backwards  to 
supply  the  integuments  of  the  body,  and  also  to  communicate  by  small 
cross  branches  with  the  little  vesicular  organs  connected  with  the 
locomotive  suckers,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Delle  Chiaje,  are  distended 
with  the  same  blood  ae  that  which  circulates  through  the  rest  of  the 
body.  The  descending  arteries,  thus  destined  to  supply  the  integument 
and  distend  the  prehensile  sockers,  run  in  the  centre  of  each  of  the 
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fi?e  longitudinal  faeciculi  of  the  muscular  tunic  of  tfae  ekin  as  far  as  the 
cloaca,  and  exhibit  iu  their  distribution  a  remarkable  exception  to  the 
usual  arrangement  of  the  arterial  system,  which  ia  generally  found  to 
divide  and  subdivide  continuallj  into  smaller  and  still  smaller  cauals, 
but,  in  the  case  before  U9  there  would  seem  to  be  no  diminution  in  the 
size  of  the  mtun  trunks  as  they  approach  their  termination  ;  and  the 
cross  branches  given  off  in  their  course,  instead  of  ramifying,  all  end 
in  the  minute  ambulacral  vesicles,  to  the  injection  of  which  they  would 
appear  to  be  subservient. 

(690.)  The  generative  system  of  the  Holothuria  is  essentially 
similar  to  that  found  in  the  Asteridce,  consisting  of  long  ovigerous 
cteca,  without  any  superadded  parts  that  might  be  regarded  as  con- 
tributing to  the  impregnation  of  the  ova.  The  germs  are  secreted  in 
slender  ramified  tubes  {fig.  106,  h.  A);  these  are  collected  into  one 
great  bundle,  and  open  externally  by  a  common  canal  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  mouth,  not  into  the  cesophagus,  as  Cuvier  supposed,  but 
upon  the  bock  of  the  animal.  The  generative  cteca  at  certain  times 
of  the  year  become  enormously  distended,  being  at  least  thirty  times 
larger  than  when  not  in  a  gravid  state;  if  examined  at  this  period, 
they  are  found  to  contain  a  whitish,  yellowish,  or  reddish  fluid,  in 
which  the  ova  are  suspended. 

(TOO.)  The  special  instruments  of  touch,  the  only  sense  allotted  to 
these  animals,  are  the  branched  t«ntacula  around  the  mouth,  which 
seem  by  fcr  the  most  irritable  parts  of  the  body.  The  nervous  system 
is  BO  obscurely  developed  that  even  Delle  Chi^e  was  unable  to  detect 
any  traces  of  its  existence ;  nevertheless  there  b  little  doubt  of  the 
presence  of  nervous  threads  in  the  muscular  envelope  of  the  animal, 
although,  from  ^e  dense  tissues  wherein  they  are  imbedded,  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  display  their  course ;  moat  probably,  as  in  the  Echinus 
and  Asterias,  these  communicate  with  a  circular  cord  that  embraces 
the  (esophagus.  No  ganglia  have  as  yet  been  discovered,  even  in  the 
Holothurida ;  and  consequently,  although  the  muscular  actions  of  the 
body  are  no  doubt  associated  by  nervous  filaments,  the  movements  of 
these  creatures  appear  due  rather  to  the  inherent  irritability  of  the 
muscular  tissues  themselves,  than  to  be  under  the  guidance  and  control 
of  the  animal.  In  many  species,  the  slightest  irritation  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  body  canses  such  powerful  contractions  of  the  integument 
that  the  thin  membranes  of  the  cloaca,  unable  to  withstand  the  pres- 
sure, become  lacerated,  and  large  portions  of  the  intestine  and  other 
viscera  are  forced  from  the  anal  aperture.  So  common,  indeed,  is  the 
occurrence  of  this  circumstance  that  the  older  anatomists  were  induced 
to  suppose  that,  by  a  natural  instinct,  the  animals  when  seized  vomited 
their  own  bowels.  It  is  in  fact  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  perfect 
specimens  of  the  Holothuridaa,  from  the  constant  occurrence  of  this 
accident:  hut,  although  annoying  to  the  naturalist, such  a  phenomenon 
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affords  the  phTsioIngist  an  important  lesson,  teaching  thCit  bere,  as  in 
the  lower  Zoophytes,  the  muscular  system  possesses  an  innate  con- 
tractile power,  which  would  seem  only  to  be  destroyed  by  incipient 
putreiaotiou ;  hut  so  little  ia  this  contractility  under  command,  that, 
once  excited  to  an  inordinate  extent,  it  becomes  totally  unmanage- 
able, even  though  its  continuance  inevitably  causes  the  destmction  of 
life. 

(701.)  FUtularidts. — In  order  to  complete  oar  account  of  the  organi- 
sation of  the  Echinodermata,  we  have  still  to  investigate  the  structure 
of  the  Fittularidis :  a  group  that,  from  the  external  appearance  of 
the  individuals  composing  it,  and  the  total  absence  of  the  tubular  feet 
met  with  in  other  femilies,  has  been  improperly  separated  by  some  mo- 
dem writers  £rom  the  class  under  consideration.  Nevertheless,  we  shall 
find  the  position  assigned  to  these  animals  by  Cuvier  to  be  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  character  both  of  their  outward  form  and  internal 
structure ;  only,  instead  of  placing  them  with  the  lowest  of  the  £lchi- 
Doderms,  they  would  have  been  more  properly  situated  at  the  head  of 
the  class,  as  most  nearly  approximating  the  Annelida  in  all  the  details 
of  their  economy.  We  have  already  given  a  description  of  the  out- 
ward form  of  a  Fistularia  (§  SOS),  and  seen  the  completely  annulose 
condition  of  its  body,  although  the  radiating  tentacula  around  the 
mouth  are  evidently  analogous  to  those  of  the  Holotburia  already 
described.  We  are  indebted  to  the  patient  researches  of  Pallas  and 
Delle  Ghiaje*  for  almost  all  that  is  known  concerning  the  anatomical 
structore  of  these  animals,  and  their  descriptions  of  the  Siponevliu 
phaUoidn  and  Balanophona  have  left  little  to  be  desired  by  the 
systematic  zootomist 

(702.)  The  Sipone\du»  inhabits  shallow  seas,  concealing  itself  at  the 
bottom  in  holes  that  it  excavates  in  the  sand.  Having  once  located 
itself,  it  is  seldom  found  to  quit  its  concealment,  but,  retaining  its  hold 
upon  the  sides  of  the  retreat  which  it  inhabits  by  dilating  the  posterior 
part  of  its  body,  it  occasionally  protrudes  its  head  from  the  orifice^ 
either  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  food,  or  of  respiring  more  freely 
the  water  of  the  ocean. 

(703.)  These  animals  are  much  sought  after  by  fishermen,  who  em- 
ploy them  as  baits  for  their  books ;  and  one  species,  Siponeidtu  edulit, 
a  used  in  China  as  an  article  of  food. 

(704.)  The  body  is  covered  externally  with  a  delicate  cuticle,  easily 
separable  by  maceration  or  immersion  in  spirit  of  wine ;  and  when 
thus  detached  it  forms  so  loose  a  covering,  that  Linneeus,  deceived  by 
the  appearance  of  an  animal  thus  preserved,  applied  to  it  the  name  of 
Siponcvlw  taecatm. 

(705.)  The  muscular  investment,  placed  beneath  the  skin,  is  com- 

*  SLdiu  e  Notomia  dellc  Aninwle  wbia  Vertebra  del  Rpgno  di  Nnpoli. — Najrii, 
1B33. 
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posed  of  strong  fesciculi  arranged  in  three  distinct  layere.  The  exter- 
nal Btratom  is  disposed  in  circalar  Tings,  beneath  which  spiral  fibres 
may  be  obserred  crossing  each  other  at  various  angles  ;  and  lastly,  the 
inner  coat  is  made  up  of  about  thirty  ponerfiil  longitudinal  bands, 
extending  tmn  one  extremity  of  the  body  ta  the  other.  Such  an 
arrangement  is  evidently  sufBcient  for  the  general  moTemente  of  the 
creature;  but,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  retraction  of  the  tentacular 
apparatus  around  the  mouth,  eight  additional  muedes  surround  the 
cssophagua,  and  by  their  action  the  whole  of  the  oral  apparatus  is  com- 
pletely inverted  and  drami  inwards. 

(700.)  The  tentacnla  around  the  oral  orifice  are  the  pnnoipal 
agents  employed  in  seizing  and  swallowing  food,  an  office  to  which 
they  are  peculiarly  adapted  by  their  great  sensibility  and  power  of 
contraction  ;  but,  as  we  have  found  to  be  generally  the  case  among  tbe 
Echtno<lermata,  sand  and  fragments  of  ^ell  form  the  great  bulk  of 
the  contents  of  the  intestine,  so  that  it  ia  by  no  means  easy  to  state 
precisely  the  nature  of  the  food  upon  which  the  Siponculi  are  nou- 
rished. 

(T07.)  The  structure  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  of  the  nutrient 
apparatus,  conforms  too  accurately  with  what  we  have  already  seen  in 
Holathuria  to  permit  of  a  moment's  hesitation  concerning  the  relation- 
ship that  exists  between  the  apodons  Ecbinodermata  and  the  Holo- 
thuridte.  The  tesopfaogua  (Jig.  108,  b)  is  narrow  and  soon  dilates  into 
a  kind  of  stomachal  receptacle  (c);  but,  although  the  diameter  of  the 
intestiaal  tube  is  at  this  point  perceptibly  lai^r  than  in  any  other 
part  of  its  courae,  there  is  no  other  peculiarity  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  rest  of  the  intestine.  In  the  Aknelida,  the  digestive  apparatus 
is  invariably  straight,  traversing  the  body  from  one  extremity  to  tbe 
other,  a  circumstance  that  distinguishes  them  ramarkably  from  the 
Echinoderms  we  are  now  considering;  for  in  Sipwteultu  ve  find  a 
digestive  canal,  six  or  seven  times  the  length  of  the  animal,  within 
which  it  is  folded  upon  itself  in  various  distinct  oonvolutioDS.  Leav- 
ing the  stomach,  if  we  may  so  call  the  dilatation  above  alluded  to,  it 
passes  down  (d,  d,  d)  nearly  to  the  fail,  where  it  is  reflected  upon 
itself,  and  and  mounts  up  again  as  lar  as  the  point  where  it  com- 
menced ;  here  it  again  turns  back,  and,  once  more  reaching  die  bottom 
of  the  tegumentary  sac,  becomes  a  second  time  directed  upwards,  and 
re-ascends  as  for  as  the  point  e,  where  the  anus  is  situated. 

(708.)  It  is  easy  to  aceonnt  for  this  extreme  length  of  the  intestine 
when  we  consider  the  nature  of  tbe  materials  used  as  food,  and  the 
small  proportion  of  nutriment  contained  among  the  sand  and  broken 
shells  found  in  the  digestive  canal :  but  the  remarkable  position  of 
the  anal  aperture  is  only  explicable  by  a  reference  to  the  peculiar 
habits  of  the  creature ;  for  living  as  it  does  in  a  narrow  excavation 
bored  in  the  sand,  from  which  it  seldom  issues,  had  the  excrements 
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been  dischargeil,  aa  in  Halothuria,  tbrough  a  termjaal  orifice,  their 
accumulation  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole  would  soon  expel  the  animal 
from  its  retreat ;  but,  by  the  arrangement  adopted,  it  is  only  necessary 
that  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  p.    j^,, 

should  be  protruded  from  its  con- 
cealment, and  the  excrementUioua 
matter  may  be  cast  out  without  in- 
convenience. The  intestine  is  re- 
tained m  titu,  and  supported  at  all 
points  by  innumerable  tendinous 
bands,  that  arise  from  the  interior 
of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  body, 
and  form  a  kind  of  mesentery. 

(709.)  In  iStpowaiiiM,  the  character 
of  the  circulating  system  is  in  all 
essential  points  strictly  analogous  to 
that  of  the  other  Echinodermata ; 
and  moreover,  from  the  superior 
concentration  visible  in  every  part, 
we  have  the  multiplied  organs  of 
the  other  families  exhibiting  so  much 
simplicity  of  arrangement,  that,  what- 
ever may  have  appeared  obscure  or 
complicated  in  our  description  of 
Echinut  and  Holothuria  will  receive 
eIncidatioQ  from  the  diagrammatic 
form  in  which  all  the  organs  con-  <> 
nected  with  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  are  represented  in  the  adjoined 
6gure.  The  intestinal  vein  (m)  may 
bo  traced  along  the  entire  length  of 
the  alimentary  canal ;  commencing 
near  the  anal  extremity  of  the  bowel, 
it  follows  all  its  convolutions,  and  re- 
ceives from  every  part  the  minute 

vessels  which  ramify  over  the  intestinal  walls.  These  venous  rarai- 
ficaUooB  undoubtedly  perform  the  office  assigned  to  the  lacteals  of 
higher  animals,  and  imbibe  the  natrittve  particles  furnished  by  di- 
gestion, which  of  course  are  conveyed  into  the  great  venous  trunk 
(m).  Arrived  opposite  to  the  termination  of  the  oesophagus,  the  in- 
testinal vein  divides  into  two  vessels :  one  performing  the  office  of  a 
branchial  art«ry,  by  conveying  a  part  of  the  blood  to  the  respiratory 
organs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mouth  \  the  other,  which  we  may 
call  the  aorta,  distributing  the  remainder  to  all  parts  of  the  tegumen- 
Ury  system.     The  branchial  vessel  (n)  runs  from  the  bifurcation  of  the 
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iDtestinal  r«iii  to  the  base  of  the  oral  tentacles,  where  it  forms  a  vas- 
cular circle  aronud  the  com  men  cement  of  the  ceaopbagos,  analogous 
to  that  which  we  have  seen  in  Holothuna;  and  in  cooneotion  with  this 
circular  veseel,  we  find  the  "  ampuila  Poliana  "  (h),  vhich  Delle  Chiaje 
conceives  to  be  here,  as  in  other  cases,  a  receptacle  for  the  circulating 
fluid.  From  the  vascular  circle  around  the  mouth,  vessels  are  given 
o5^  to  ramity  minutely  through  the  substance  of  the  teutacula  (a),  so  that 
these  appendages  may  be  considered  as  respiratory  organs  like  those 
of  Holothuria.  The  other  vessels  derived  from  the  oral  circle  have 
not  been  traced ;  but  we  may  conclude  from  antdogy  that  arteries 
supplying  the  mouth  and  alimentary  canal  are  furnished  from  this 
source. 

(TIU.)  The  aorta  (o)  is  the  other  large  vessel  derived  from  the  intes- 
tinal vein,  and  is  seen  to  pass  in  s  flesuous  course  from  its  origin  to 
the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body,  following  the  median  line, 
and  giving  off  transverse  branches  on  both  sides  opposite  to  every 
ring  of  the  muscular  integument.  At  the  commencement  of  the  aorta 
is  a  dilated  vesicle  (I)  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  heart  {auricle, 
Delle  Chi^e).  The  vesicle  alluded  to  is  of  a  conical  form,  the  apex 
of  the  cone  being  directed  towards  the  tail  of  the  animal ;  and,  from 
the  impossibility  of  making  mercury  pass  &om  the  aorta  through  this 
organ  in  the  direction  of  the  intestinal  vein,  it  is  probable  that  it  con- 
tains an  apparatus  of  valves  so  disposed  as  to  prevent  any  retrograde 
motion  of  the  blood.  At  the  termination  of  the  aorta  there  appears 
to  be  a  second  enlargement,  to  which  the  name  of  ventricle  has  been 
given,  and  which  is  perhaps  also  capable  of  contraction,  so  as  to  assist 
in  the  propulsion  of  the  circulating  fluid.  The  blood  of  these 
animals  is  of  a  purple  colour  in  the  veins,  but  red  in  the  arterial 
vessels. 

(711.)  We  have  seen  that  the  tentacula  are,  from  their  vascalority, 
well  adapted  to  fnlfil  the  office  of  a  respiratory  apparatus ;  but  it  may  be 
presumed  that  they  are  not  the  only  agents  by  which  respiration  is 
accomplished.  Upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  body,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  anal  opening,  two  apertures  are  visible,  which  lead  into  two 
long  saccnli  (/,  p),  the  entrance  being  guarded  by  muscular  fibres  (ir) : 
their  texture  presents  transverse  and  longitudinal  strite,  and  they  con- 
tract spontaneously  even  after  the  animal  is  dead;  internally  they  are 
lined  with  a  muoons  membrane.  The  use  of  these  organs  is  not  pre- 
cisely known;  Cuvier  regarded  them  as  belonging  to  the  generative 
system,  while  Delle  Chiaje  looks 'upon  them  as  respiratory  organs, 
intermediate  in  structure  between  the  arborescent  tubes  of  Holothuria, 
and  the  respiratory  vesicles  which  we  shall  afterwards  find  in  some  of 
the  Ankelisa. 

(712.)  In  this  elevated  form  of  tbe  Echinodermata,  so  nearly  allied 
to  the  Homogangliate  type,  we  may  naturally  expect  a  more  complete 
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devslopmeDt  of  nervoua  ganglia  than  we  have  yet  met  with  iu  the 
class :  and  accordingly  we  find,  upon  the  anterior  part  of  the  oesopbagna, 
two  little  nervous  tubercleg  (i)  from  which  nerrouB  fHamenta  issue  to 
be  distribnted  to  difTerent  parts  of  the  bod; ;  one  of  these  in  particular 
mav  be  traced  along  the  whole  length  of  tiie  intestine  from  the  mouth 
to  the  anus. 

(713.)  We  are  entirely  ignorant  concerning  the  mode  of  reproduc- 
tion in  these  creatiores,  as  no  generative  apparatus  has  as  jet  been 
distinctly  pointed  out.  Nevertheless,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
on  opening  the  visceral  cavity,  it  is  found  to  be  filled  with  a  fluid  of  a 
reddish  tint,  ia  which  thousands  of  minute  white  bodies  resembling 
millet  seeds  are  seen  to  float ;  should  these  be  ova,  they  are  probably 
expelled  through  an  orifice  that  exists  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tail. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

HOMOGANGLIATA  (Owen). 

Articuijita  (Cuv.);  Ain^uLOSA  (Mac  Leay). 

(714.)  The  third  great  division  of  the  animal  kingdom  includea  an 
immense  number  of  living  beings,  adapted  by  their  conformation  to 
exist  under  a  far  greater  variety  of  circumstances  than  any  which  we 
have  hitherto  had  an  opportunity  of  examining.  The  feeble  gelati- 
nous bodies  of  the  Aobita  are  obviously  only  adapted  to  an  aquadc 
life ;  and  accordingly  they  are  invariably  found  either  to  inhabit  the 
waters  around  us,  or  to  be  immersed  in  the  juices  of  living  animals 
upon  which  they  subsist  The  Neiiaiohbdba,  likewise,  are  all  of 
them  too  imperfect  in  their  constmction  to  admit  of  their  enjoying  a 
terrestiiftl  existence,  for,  possessing  no  nervous  centres  adequate  to 
give  force  and  precision  to  their  movements,  they  are  utterly  incapable 
of  possessing  external  limbs  endowed  with  sufficient  power  and 
activity  to  be  efficient  agents  in  insuring  progression  upon  land; 
neither  are  any  of  them  furnished  with  those  organs  of  sense  that 
must  be  indispensable  for  the  security  of  creatures  exposed  to  those 
inonmerable  accidents  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  a  rarer  element 
are  perpetually  obnoxious ;  the  Neuatdhecba  therefore  are,  from  their 
organisation,  necessarily  confined  to  a  watery  medium. 

(716.)  But  the  type  of  structure  met  with  in  the  HouoaAHaiJATA 
admits  of  far  b^ber  attributes,  and  allows  the  enjoyment  of  a  more 
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extended  ^bere  of  existence :  Benaes  become  developed  proportionate 
to  the  increased  perfection  of  the  animal ;  limbs  are  provided  endowed 
with  strength  and  energy  comroenaurUe  with  the  development  of  the 
nervous  ganglia  which  direct  and  control  their  movements;  and 
instincts  are  manifested  in  relation  with  the  increased  capsbilities  and 
more  exalted  powers  of  the  various  classes,  as  they  gradually  rise  ttbove 
each  other  in  the  scale  of  animal  development. 

(716.)  The  most  obvious,  though  not  the  most  constant,  character 
that  distinguishes  the  creatures  we  are  now  about  to  describe,  b  met 
with  in  their  external  conformation ;  they  we  all  of  them  composed 
of  a  succession  of  rings  formed  by  the  skin,  or  outward  int^piment, 
which  from  its  hardness  constitutes  a  kind  of  external  skeleton,  support- 
ing the  body,  and  giving  insertion  to  the  muscles  provided  for  the  move- 
menta  of  the  animal.  In  the  class  GmsBOPODA  alone  is  this  external 
characteristic  wanting,  and  the  Homogangliate  organisation  masked 
by  a  t^umentaiy  testaceous  coat  of  mail,  which  Uiey  seem  to  have 
borrowed  from  Uie  molluscous  type.  In  the  lowest  forms  of  the 
Abtioulata  the  body  is  extremely  elongated,  and  the  rings  propor- 
tionately numerous ;  the  int^nment,  moreover,  is  soft  and  yielding, 
and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  limbs  appended  to  the  different 
segments  are  feeble  and  imperfect:  such  is  the  stmcture  met  wiUi  in 
the  worms,  or  Ahnelidams,  properly  so  called. 

(717.)  As  we  advance,  we  perceive  the  tegumentary  rings  to  become 
less  numerous,  and  the  skin  of  a  denser  and  mors  firm  texture, 
adapted  to  sustain  the  action  of  stronger  and  more  powerful  muscles ; 
the  limbs  likewise  become  more  elaborately  fbrmed,  their  movements 
more  free  and  enei^etic,  and  the  instruments  of  s^ht  and  touch  begin 
to  assume  considerable  perfection  of  structure.  This  state  of  deve- 
lopment we  find  in  the  Miaiafoda  or  CtnHpedtt. 

(718.)  In  the  Insects  the  concentration  of  the  external  skeleton 
is  still  mors  remarkable,  and  the  integument  assumes  a  hardness  and 
solidity  proportioned  to  the  vigorous  movements  of  which  the  limbs 
are  now  capable ;  the  rings  or  segments  of  the  body,  hitherto  distinct, 
become  more  or  less  firmly  soldered  together  in  those  parts  where 
the  greatest  strength  and  firmness  ore  necessary,  and  scarcely  any 
traces  ore  left  to  indicate  their  existence  ss  separate  pieces ;  so  tliat, 
instead  of  exhibiting  that  saccesaion  of  similar  segments  seen  in  the 
Centipede,  the  body  is  apparently  divided  into  three  distinct  portions, 
viz.  the  head,  that  contains  the  organs  of  the  senses  and  liie  parts 
of  the  mouth ;  the  tkoras,  sustaining  the  limbs  or  instruments  of 
progression;  and  the  abdomen,  enclosing  the  visceht  subservient  to 
nutrition  and  reproduction. 

(719.)  In  the  fourth  division  of  articulated  animals,  namely,  the 
Abaohnuuhs  or  Spidtrt,  a  still  further  consolidation  of  the  external 
skeleton  is  visible;  for  in  them  even  the  separation  between  the  head 
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sad  the  thorax  is  obliterated,  and  it  is  iu  the  abdomen  only  that  the 
segments  of  the  body  are  recognisable. 

(TSO,)  Lastly,  iu  the  Crdstaoeaks  we  have  various  modifications  of 
the  outward  skeleton  adapted  to  the  habits  of  the  difTerent  tribes; 
in  the  least  perfect  species,  vhich  are  all  aquatic,  the  rings  of  the 
skeleton  are  perfectly  distinct  and  separate,  resembling  those  of  the 
Myriapoda;  but  in  the  stronger  and  more  predacious  tribes,  the 
pieces  of  the  bead  and  thorax  become  solidly  fixed  ti^ther ;  and  in 
those  forms  most  adapted  to  a  teirestrial  life,  namely,  the  crabs, 
almost  all  traces  of  distinction  between  the  thoracic  e^ments  are  lost 
in  the  construction  of  the  calcareous  shield  that  covers  and  protects 
their  whole  body. 

(721.)  We  see,  therefore,  in  the  above  rapid  sketch  of  the  difTerent 
classes  composing  the  articulated  division  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
that,  as  their  organisation  assumes  greater  perfection,  tbe  different 
aegmeats  of  the  external  skeleton  coalesce  and  become  united  together, 
so  as  to  give  greater  atrengtb  to  those  parts  more  immediately  con- 
nected with  locomotion  or  the  destruction  of  prey ;  let  us  now  examine 
the  nature  of  the  nervous  apparatus  that  characterises  the  Houo- 
GANRLiATA,  sud  ubssfve  the  relation  which  the  outward  form  of  the 
body  bears  to  the  arrangement  of  this  primary  sptem  of  the  animal 
economy.  In  tracing  the  development  of  animal  structure,  on  the 
first  appearance  of  any  new  apparatus,  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  to 
find  it  repeated  again  and  again  in  the  same  creature,  divided,  as  it 
were,  into  distinct  portions,  prior  to  its  appearance  in  its  more  highly 
organised  and  perfect  condition.  Thus  in  Ccenarm  cerebralia,  £  363, 
tbe  reader  will  remember  numerous  mouths  were  dispersed  over 
different  parts  of  the  simple  sac  composing  the  stomach  of  the  animal; 
in  the  compound  Polyps,  §  1 Q6,  innumerable  digestive  o^ans  ministered 
to  the  support  of  one  common  mass ;  in  the  Tapo-worm,  §  366,  the 
generative  apparatus  was  repeated  in  nearly  every  segment  of  its 
compound  body;  and,  did  we  choose  to  anticipate,  other  examples 
might  be  adduced,  derived  from  the  more  perfect  animals,  exemplifying 
tbe  same  fact.  We  shall  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  that, 
on  the  first  development  of  a  nervous  system  provided  with  ganglionic 
masses,  these  nervous  centres,  or  brains  as  we  might  term  them,  are 
very  numerous,  and,  instead  of  being  united,  are  located  in  different 
parts  of  the  system.  In  the  humblest  forms  of  the  Aunulosa  it  would 
seem,  indeed,  that  every  ring  of  the  body  contained  a  complete  nervous 
apparatus,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  ganglia  and  a  set  of  nerves  destined 
to  supply  tbe  particular  segment  in  which  they  are  lodged.  All  these 
difisrent  brains,  belonging  to  the  individual  segments,  communicate 
with  each  other  by  nervous  filaments,  so  that  a  continuous  chain  is 
formed,  passing  along  the  whole  length  of  the  body.  With  tbe 
exception  of  the  anterior  p^  of  ganglia,  or  that  contained  in  the  first 
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ring,  which  we  tnaj  call  tbe  head  of  the  worm,  the  nerroua  centres 
are  arreuged  along  the  ventral  region  of  the  body,  that  is,  beneath 
the  alimentary  canal;  but  the  anterior  pair  itself  is  invariably  situated 
upon  tbe  dorsal  aspect  of  tbe  animal,  and  communicates  with  tbe 
rest  by  a  nervous  collar  that  embraces  the  commencement  of  the 
(Esophagus.  The  nervous  masses  placed  along  the  belly  would  seem 
to  preside  specially  over  the  movements  of  the  segments  to  which 
they  belong,  and  to  have  little  to  do  with  sensation  or  the  perception 
of  external  objects;  whilst  the  anterior  or  cephalic  pair,  from  tbe 
constancy  of  their  communication  with  the  organs  of  the  senses, 
would  appear  to  be  peculiarly  in  relation  with  the  perceptive  fiiculties 
of  the  creature. 

(Tij3.)  It  may  be  taken  as  a  general  law,  that  tbe  perfection  of 
tbe  nervous  system  of  any  animal  may  be  estimated  by  the  proper* 
tiouate  size  of  the  central  ganglia,  upon  tbe  development  of  which 
both  the  energy  of  the  actions  of  the  body  and  the  completeness  of 
perception  depend;  and,  by  fbllowing  out  this  great  principle,  we 
shall  be  easily  able  to  account  for  tbe  progressive  steps  whereby  the 
Articulata  become  more  and  more  perfectly  organised,  as  we  trace 
them  in  the  series  above  indicated.  In  proportion  as  we  have  found 
the  segmenta  of  the  body  to  become  less  numerous,  the  appended 
limbs  stronger,  tbe  outward  skeleton  more  dense,  and  the  muBCnlar 
powers  more  energetic,  we  shall  find  the  abdominal  ganglia  to  diminish 
in  number  by  becoming  consolidated  into  lai^er  masses,  increasing 
in  size  and  energy  in  accordance  with  the  development  of  the  limbs 
over  which  they  preside :  and  in  the  same  manner  we  shall  observe 
the  senses  assume  greater  perfecdon  of  structure,  and  the  instincts 
become  more  developed,  as  we  find  the  cephalic  or  anterior  pair  of 
brains  increasing  in  proportionate  bulk. 

(72S.)  Among  tbe  Homogangliata  are  likewise  to  be  detected  the 
first  traces  of  the  tympaHutU  or  gplancimie  nervous  system.  This 
consists  of  delicate  filaments  which  are  distributed  upon  tbe  alimen- 
tary canal,  presenting  in  their  coarse  ganglionic  enlargements,  and 
anastomosing  some  with  the  ceaophageal  ring,  and  others  with  the 
cerebral  or  encephalic  ganglia.* 

(724.)  These  observations  will  suffice  to  introduce  the  student  to 
the  Homogangliate  division  of  the  animal  world,  and  to  direct  bis 
attention  to  those  physiological  points  connect«d  with  tbe  natore  of 
their  nervous  system  which  will  be  more  fully  laid  before  bim  in  the 
following  pages. 

*  Vide  Brandt,  Bemerknngep  Ubec  die  MuiidiniigeDMlsr  EingeweideDftrraD  der 
Eveitabnten,  Leipiig,  1S35. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
Anheuda.' 

(736.)  Tbh  lowest  cUsa  of  nrticulated  animals  coinprebends  an 
extensive  series  of  creatures  generally  grouped  together  under  the 
common  name  of  Worvu.  In  the  outward  form  of  their  bodies  many 
of  them  resemble  some  of  the  more  perfect  £atozos.  and  we  need  not 
therefore  be  surprised  that  in  ordinary  langaage  they  are  frequently 
confounded  together.  But  whatever  may  be  the  aimilarity  in  outward 
appearance  between  tlie  more  perfect  intestinal  worms,  and  the  animals 
belonging  to  the  class  upon  the  considemtion  of  which  we  are  now 
enterii^,  the  examination  of  their  anatomical  atructure  will  at  once 
show  that  they  differ  widely  from  each  other,  and  have  thus  been 
properly  separated  by  a  conaiderahle  intenral  in  all  the  more  modem 
systems  of  zoological  amuigement. 

(736.)  The  principal  characters  which  serve  to  distinguish  the 
Annelida  from  other  forms  of  the  animal  world  are  readily  appre- 
dated ;  and,  when  once  pointed  out,  will  be  found  sufficient  for  the 
guidance  of  the  most  snperficial  observer.  The  body  is  always  con- 
siderably elongated,  and  composed  of  a  suoceesion  of  rings  or  segments, 
tiiat,  with  the  exception  of  the  firat  and  last,  scarcely  differ  from 
each  other  except  in  size.  Each  ring  is  generally  found  to  be 
furnished  with  a  set  of  short  spines  or  seta,  calcniated  to  assist  in 
locomotion ;  hut  in  no  instance  are  these  animals  provided  with 
articulated  legs.  Tlie  firat  segment  of  the  body,  which  may  be  called 
the  head,  contains  the  moulb,  sometimes  provided  with  a  formidable 
apparatos  of  jaws ;  and  is  also  generally  furnished  with  eyes,  and 
variously-shaped  tentacnla,  apparently  instruments  of  touch.  The 
last  segment  also,  which  is  generally  the  smallest,  not  unfrequently 
presents  setiform  appendages,  and  occasionally  a  prehensile  sucker, 
used  as  an  organ  of  progression. 

(737.)  Their  blood  is  sometimes  remarkable  for  its  red  colour,  and 
drculates  in  a  double  system  of  arteries  and  veins;  respiration  is 
effected  either  in  the  general  cavity  of  the  body,  or  by  means  of 
arborescent  tufts  appended  to  various  parts  of  their  external  surface ; 
they  are  moreover  almost  all  hermaphrodite,  and  generally  require 
the  congress  of  two  individuals  for  mutual  impregnation. 

(T38.)  These  animals  are  separated  by  Ouvier  into  three  distinct 

*  Anndliu,  >  little  ring. 
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orden,  distitigiiiBhed  bj  the  nature  and  podtioo  of  their  organs  of 
respiration ;   they  are  as  fol-  Fig.  109. 

(729.)  Abrascbiata.— This 
order    compriaes    two   distinct  1 

tribes,  that  differ  widely  in 
their  habits  and  external  ap- 
pearance :  the  first  compre-  < 
hends  the  Leeches  {Annelida  1 
tuctoria),  distingnisbed  by  the 
existence  of  a  prehensile  sucker 
situated  at  each  extremity ; 
while,  in  the  second,  instru- 
ments of  attachment  are  totally 
wanting,  the  only  external  ap- 
pendages to  the  body  being  a 
number  of  minute  and  almost 
imperceptible  brisdes,  which 
project  from  the  different  seg- 
ments and  assist  in  progression : 
Boch  are  the  Earth-worub,  Ac. 
[Annelida  terricola). 

(730.)     DOEBIBEAKOHIATA, — 

In  the  second  order  the  re- 
spiratory apparatus  consists  of 
nnmerous  vascular  tofts,  a  pair 
of  which  is  appended  to  the 
outer  surface  of  every  ring  of 
the  body,  or,  in  some  cases, 
only  to  those  near  the  middle 
of  the  animal.  The  organs  of 
locomotion,  which  are  likewise 
attached  to  each  segment,  as- 
sume various  forms,  but  are 
generally  composed  of  short 
movable  spines,  or  packets  of 
retractile  bristles,  usually  des- 
tined to  perfonn  the  office  of 
oars.  In  the  anneied  figure 
{jig.  109,  1),  which  represents 
Leodiee  antennata,  the  gene- 
ral form  of  these  animals  is 
well  seen,  as  is  the  most  usual 
arrangement  of  the  branchial 
tufte  and  locomotive  selEC.     In 
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fig.  109,  s)  shoning  an  imaginary  traiisverae  section  of  one  of  the  seg- 
ments, the  relative  poailions  of  the  oars  (e,  dy  e),  and  of  the  branchial 
appendages  (6),  are  likewise  iudicated. 

(791.)  TcDicoLA, — The   two   preceding  orders  of    Annelidans  are 
erratic;  but  in  the  third  we  find  creatures  inhabiting  a  fined  and 
jiermaneut  residence,    that  incloses   and    defends    them.       This    is 
generally  an  elongated  tube,  varying  in  texture  in   different  epeciea. 
Sometimes  it  is  formed  by  agglutinating   foreign    substances,    such 
as  grains  of  sand,  small  shells,  or  fragments  of  various  materials,  by 
means  of  a  secretion  that  exudes  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  and 
bardens    into  a  tough    membranous   Eubstance,  such  is  the  case  of 
Terebelia  Medina  {fig-  138}.     In  other  cases,  as  in  the  Serpvla  contor- 
liiplicata  (fig.  1 10),  the  tube  is  homogeneous  in  its  texture,  formed  of 
calcareous  matter  resembling  the  shells  of  certain  biralve  molloBca, 
and  apparently  secreted   in   a  simitar    manner.      These   tubes   are 
generally  found  encrusting  the  surface  of  atones  or  other  bodies  that 
have  been  immersed  for  any  length  of  lime  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ; 
they  are  closed  at  one  end,  and  from  the  opposite  extremity  the  head 
of  the  worm  is  occasionally  protruded  in  search  of  nourishment.     It 
must  be  evident  that,  in  animals  thus  encased,  the  chaiacter  of  the 
respiratory  apparatus  must  be  considerably  modified;  instead,  there- 
fore, of   the  numerous  ^^^ 
branchifB    appended    to 
the  segments  of  the  body 
nhich  we  have  found  in 
the  Dorsibranchiata  or- 
der, the  respiratory  tufts 
are  all  attached  to  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the 
creature,  where  they  form 
most  elegant  arborescent 
appendages,     generally 
tinUd  with  brilliant  co- 
lours,    and     exhibiting, 
when  expanded,  a  spec- 
tacle   of  great  beauty. 
In  some  species,  as  in 
that  represented  in  the 
annexed  figure,  there  is 
a   remarkable  provision 
made  for  closing  the  en- 
trance of  the  tube  when 
the  animal  retires  within 
its  cavity.    On  each  side                        "~ 
of  the  mouth  is  a  fleshy  filament  resembling  a  tentacle ;  but  one  of 
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these,  sometimes  the  right  snd  sometimes  the  left,  is  found  to  Le 
considerably  prolonged,  and  expanded  into  a  funnel-Bhaped  operculnni, 
that  accurately  fits  the  orifice  of  the  shell,  and  thus  forms  a  kind 
of  door,  well  adapted  to  prerent  intrasion  or  annoyance  from  external 
enemies. 

(739.)  Abranchia. — The  common  Leech  {Hirudo  medieinaiti)  affordii 
the  most  interesting  example  of  a  suctorial  Annelide.  The  outirnrd 
form  of  one  of  theae  animals  is  familiar  to  every  one,  and  their  general 
habils  too  well  known  to  require  more  than  a  brief  notice.  The  body 
is  very  extensible,  and  divided  by  a  great  number  of  tranaverse  lines 
into  numerous  rings,  extremely  apparent  in  the  contracted  state  of  the 
animal,  but  nearly  imperceptible  wlien  the  body  is  elongated.  Tlie 
skin  is  soft,  being  merely  a  thin  cuticular  pellicle  separable  by  macera- 
tion ;  and  the  surface  is  lobricated  by  a  copious  secretion  of  mucus. 
Beneath  the  cuticle  is  a  layer  of  coloured  pigment,  upon  which  the 
colours  of  the  animal  depend;  but  the  cutis,  or  true  skin,  is  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  muscular  integument  of  the  body,  that  its 
exbtence  as  a  distinct  tunic  is  scarcely  demonstrable.  The  muscular 
covering  or  walls  of  the  body,  which  form  a  kind  of  contractile  bag 
enclosing  the  viscera,  is  found,  open  accurate  dissection,  to  consist  of 
three  distinct  stiuta  of  fibres  running  in  different  directions.  The 
outer  layer  is  composed  of  circular  bands  passing  transversely ;  in  the 
second,  the  fibres  assume  a  spiral  arrangement,  decussating  each 
other ;  while  the  internal  layer  is  made  up  of  longitudinal  muscles, 
extending  from  one  end  of  the  creature  towards  the  opposite.  Such 
na  arrangement  is  evidently  adequate  to  the  production  of  all  needful 
movements,  snd  capable  of  giving  rise  to  all  the  motions  connected 
with  the  elongation,  contraction,  or  lateral  inflexions  of  the  body  used 
in  progression. 

(T3S.)  At  each  extremity  of  the  animal,  the  moscniar  coat  expands 
into  a  flattened  fleshy  disc,  composed  of  circular  and  radiating  fasciculi, 
which,  when  applied  to  a  smooth  surface,  perform  the  office  of  suckers, 
and  thus  become  important  instruments  of  prehension.  There  are  no 
vestiges  of  external  limbs ;  nevertheless,  with  the  simple  mechanism 
above  described,  the  leech  is  able  to  crawl  with  considerable  rapidity  along 
the  surface  of  subaquf  tic  plants,  or  even  to  swim  with  much  facility 
through  the  water.  The  first  method  of  locomotion  is  accomplished 
by  means  of  the  terminal  suckers  :  supposing  the  posterior  disc  to  be 
attached,  the  animal  elongates  its  body  to  the  utmost,  and  then  fixes 
the  sucker  placed  at  the  opposite  extremity ;  this  done,  the  hinder 
parts  are  drawn  forward  and  again  fixed,  preparatory  to  a  repetition  of 
the  process.  In  swimming,  the  whole  body  is  elongated,  and  by  some 
partial  contractiouB  of  the  muscular  integument,  not  precisely  un- 
derstood, assumes  the  appearance  of  a  flattened  band ;  in  this  condi- 
tion the  leech  makes  its  way  through  the  element  it  inliRbits.  by 
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succesBiTe  undulatoi;  noTemente  of  the  body  performed  with  much 
grace  aud  elegance. 

(734.)  The  mouth  of  the  leech  is  an  exceedingly  perfect  apparatus, 
adapted  not  only  to  the  deatructioD  of  those  minute  aquatic  animals 
that  constitute  its  usual  food,  but,  as  is  universally  known,  ad- 
mirably fitted  to  extract  blood  from  the  higher  animals;  com- 
bining, in  its  operation,  the  offices  both  of  the  cupping-glass  and  the 
scariEcator. 

(735.)  The  mouth  is  situated  oesr  the  centre  of  the  anterior  sucker, 
so  that  the  oral  apertnre  is  firmly  applied  to  any  surface  upon  which 
this  part  of  the  animal  is  fixed.  Around  the  entrance  of  the  ceso- 
phagua  are  disposed  three  minute  cartilaginoua  teeth,  imbedded  in  a 
strong  circle  of  muscular  fibres  {Jig.  Ill,  a).  Each  tooth  has  somewhat 
of  a  semicircular  form,  and,  when  accurately  examined  with  a  micro- 
scope, is  found  to  have  its  free  mai^n  surmounted  with  minute 
denticulations  (Jig.  Ill,  b),  so  as  to  resemble  a  small  semicircular  saw. 
On  watching  a  leech  attentively,  during  the  process  of  biting,  the 
action  of  these  teeth  is  at  once  evident ;  for,  as  the  skin  to  which  the 
sucker  is  adherent  is  rendered  quite  tense,  the  sharp  serrated  edges  of 
the  teeth  are  pressed  firmly  against  it,  and,  a  sawing  movement  being 
given  to  each  cartikginous  piece  by  the  strong  contractions  of  the 
muscular  fibres  around  tlie  neck,  these  instruments  soon  pierce  the 
cutis  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  lay  open  the  catoneoua  veesels, 
whence  the  creature  sucks  the  fluid  which  its  instinct  prompts  it  to 
seek  after  with .  so  much  voracity.  The  position  of  the  teeth  around 
the  opening  of  the  mouth,  as  represented  in  the  su^oined  figure  (fig. 
1  li,  a),  will  at  once  explain  the  cause  of  the  tri-radlate  form  of  tbe 
incision  that  a  leech-bite  invariably  exhibits. 

(796.)  On  contemplating  this  singular  dental  apparatus  found  in  the 
medicinal  leech,  and  con-  ^.  i  u . 

sidering  the  natnre  of  the 
food  upon  which  it  usu- 
ally lives,  it  is  difBoult 
to  avoid  arriving  at  the 
conclusion  that  such  a 
structure  is  rather  a  pro- 
vision intended  to  render 
these  creatures  subser- 
vient to  the  alleviation 
of  human  suffering  than  B 

necessary  to  supply  the 
wants    of    the    animals 

themselves.       In     the  A 

streams  and  ponds  where    they  usually  inhabit,  any  opportunity   of 
meeting  with  a  supply  of  the  blood  of  vnrm-blooded  vertebrata  must 
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bo  of  rare  ocourrenoe,  so  thai  comparatively  few  are  ever  eiiabled  to  in- 
dulge the  inetiuct  that  prompts  them  to  gorge  themselves  ao  voraciously 
wheD  allowed  to  obtain  it :  neither  does  it  appear  that  the  blood  which 
they  swallow  with  so  much  avidit;  is  a  material  properly  suited  to  afford 
them  nourishment ;  for  although  it  is  certainly  true  that  it  will  remain 
for  a  coDsiderable  time  in  ita  stomach  without  becoming  putrid,  yet  it 
ia  well  known  that  most  frequently  the  death  of  the  leech  is  caused  by 
such  inordinate  repletion,  provided  the  greater  portion  of  what 
is  taken  into  the  body  is  not  speedily  regurgitated  through  the 
mouth. 

(737.)  The  internal  digestive  apparatus  is  evidently  adapted,  £rom  the 
conatructloD  of  all  its  parts,  to  form  a  capacious  reservoir  for  the 
reception  of  fluids  taken  in  by  suction :  the  stomach,  indeed,  with  the 
numerous  lateral  appendices  opening  from  it  on  each  side,  would 
seem  to  fill  the  whole  body  ;  and,  being  extremely  dilatable,  allows  the 
animal  to  distend  itaelf  to  a  wonderful  extent,  so  that  it  is  not  unusual 
to  see  a  leech,  when  filled  with  blood,  expanded  to  five  or  six  times 
the  dimensioDS  natural  to  it  in  an  empty  state. 

(788.)  The  stomach  itself  (^^.  113,  l,  h,  t)  occupies  about  two-thirds 
of  (be  visceral  cavity ;  on  opening  it,  as  represented  in  the  figure,  it  is 
seen  to  be  divided  by  delicate  septa  into  nine  or  ten  compartments 
that  communicats  freely  with  each  other.  In  each  compartment  we 
observe  two  lateral  orifices  leading  into  as  many  wide  membranous 
pouches  (k),  which  although  shrunk  and  fiaccid  when  in  an  ondistended 
condition,  as  they  are  seen  in  the  figure,  are  easily  filled  with  fluid 
introduced  into  the  stomach,  and  are  then  awelled  out  into  very 
capacious  bags.  Perhaps  the  simplest  way  of  obtaining  a  correct  idea 
of  the  relative  sizes  and  general  arrangement  of  these  organs,  is  to 
moke  a  cast  of  tlieir  internal  cavities  when  in  a  state  of  distension ; 
this  is  readily  efiected  by  placing  a  dead  leech  in  warm  water  until  It 
is  slightly  heated  :  in  this  state  the  pipe  of  a  small  injecting  syringe 
can  be  introduced  into  the  cesophagua  so  as  to  fill  the  stomach  and 
casca  with  common  wax  IqjecUon ;  and,  if  the  body  be  immediately 
removed  into  a  veaeel  of  diluted  muriatic  acid,  the  soft  parts  will  be 
speedily  destroyed,  leaving  an  exact  model  of  tbe  intarior.  It  will 
then  be  seen  that  the  lateral  Cfeca  increase  gradually  in  size  as  they 
approximate  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body,  until  the  last  pair 
((jj  become  so  lai^e  as  nearly  to  fill  up  the  space  intervening  between 
tlie  end  of  the  stomach  and  tbe  anal  boundary  of  the  visceral  cavity. 
What  is  the  exoct  nature  of  these  capacious  sacs  which  thus  open  into 
the  stomach  of  the  leech?  Are  they  prolongations  of  the  digestive 
Bur&ce,  or  are  they  glandular  cffica  provided  for  tbe  secretion  of  some 
auxiliary  fluids  poured  into  the  stomach  ?  These  are  questions  which 
admit  of  considerable  discussion.  On  the  one  band,  there  can  be 
litUe  doabt  that,  when  the  leech  is  filled  with  blood,  the  various  ceecal 
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pouches  become  likewise  distended,  and  they  are  apparently  as  well 
calculated  to  effect  the  digestion  of  their  contents  as  the  stomach 
itself.    Those  physiologists,  however,  who  embrace  a.  different  opinion. 


support  their  news  by  referring  to  the  structare  of  analogous  parts 
found  in  other  Akhelidans  :  in  Aphrodita  acuUata,  for  example,  the 
representatives  of  the  wide  pouches  met  with  in  the  leech  are  narrow 
and  branched  tabes  terminating  in  blind  extremities,  to  which  it  is 
usual  to  assign  the  office  of  separating  a  biliary  secretion  ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  this  Tiew,  we  may  regard  the  c»ca  of  the  leech  aa  the  simplest 
rudiments  of  the  assistant  chylopoietic  glands — the  first  pair  (7,  g), 
from  their  proximity  to  the  mouth,  may  be  destined  to  fumisb  a 
salivaiy  fluid,  and  the  SDCceeding  ones  to  perform  the  functions  of 
biliary  follicles. 

(739.)  The  small  size  of  the  intestine  {»).  when  compared  with  the 
capacious  stomach  described  above,  is  remarkable :  it  commences  by 
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a  minnte  orifice  from  the  terminatioD  of  the  digestive  cavity,  and 
becoming  slightly  enlarged  posseB  in  a  straight  line,  lodged  between 
the  two  posterior  csca,  to  the  anne,  which  is  an  almost  imperceptible 
aperture  placed  at  the  root  of  the  poeterior  sucker ;  four  small  and 
apparently  glandular  masses  are  appended  to  this  short  canal,  but 
their  nature  is  unknown.  The  entire  alimentary  apparatus  is  retained 
in  tUu  by  numerous  tnembranous  septa  (m,  m),  passing  between  its 
outer  walls  and  the  muscular  parietea  of  the  body. 

(740.)  It  has  been  generslly  considered  that,  in  the  abranchiate 
Annelidans,  the  organs  provided  for  respiration  are  a  series  of  mem- 
branous pouches,  coramnuicating  externally  by  narrow  ducts  or  spi- 
racles, as  they  have  been  termed,  into  which  aerated  water  is  freely 
admitted,  llese  aacculi,  in  the  leech,  are  about  thirty-four  in  number, 
seventeen  being  visible  on  each  side  of  the  body ;  they  are  extremely 
vascular;  and  in  connection  with  every  one  of  them  there  is  a  long 
glandular-looking  appendage,  represented  in  the  figure  (^.  113,  i,  m). 
In  the  leech  the  entire  sur&ce  of  the  body  is  permeated  by  innumer- 
able delicate  vasonlar  ramifications;  and,  from  the  thinness  of  the 
integument,  it  is  evident  that  the  blood  which  traverses  the  cutaneous 
net-woi^  thus  extensively  distribnt^d  must  be  more  or  less  completely 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  oxygen  contained  in  the  surrounding 
medium. 

(741.)  Circulatory  Syttem  of  the  Leech.*— la  t^e  leech  tbe  circulating 
system  is  more  highly  developed  than  in  any  otber  Annelid.  The 
presence  or  absence  of  a  heart-like  centre  to  this  system  is  by  no  means 
in  this  class  of  animals  the  true  criterion  of  the  degree  of  its  evolution. 
The  amount  of  blood  relatively  to  the  size  of  the  body,  the  degree  of 
capillary  subdivision  which  occurs  on  the  periphery  of  the  blood- 
system,  and  the  proportion  of  the  latter  to  the  peritoneal  fluid,  form 
Ear  more  correct  indications-  In  the  Leech  there  exists  no  free  space 
between  the  intestine  and  the  integument;  to  this  anatomical  fact  the 
hi(^est  interest  will  be  shown  to  belong  when  explaining  the  mecha- 
nism of  respiration  in  this  Annelid.  Here  the  chylous  fluid,  which  in 
nearly  all  other  Annelids  occupies  the  general  cavity  of  the  body,  like 
a  cylindrical  fluid  stratum,  separating  the  intestine  from  the  integu- 
ment, is  transferred  into  the  interior  of  the  lateral  diverticula  of  Uie 
stomach.  The  peritoneal  chamber,  being  no  longer  required,  is 
obliterated  by  the  adhesion  of  the  intestine  to  the  integument ;  the 
union  of  these  parts  is  effected  through  the  medium  of  a  dense  spongy 
layer  of  capillary  blood-vessels,  the  contents  of  which  are  exposed 
internally  to  the  influence  of  the  fluid  contained  in  the  digestive  caca, 
and  externally  to  that  of  the  snrronnding  element;  hence  the  me- 
chanism of  the  respiratory  process  and  the  power  enjoyed  by  this  and 

*  Dr.  William*'*  Report  od  ibe  Briliah  Annelid*  ;  lUpart*  of  the  Britub  AMOciation 
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other  sbrauchiato  Annelids  of  diB[>eiiBiDg  with  all  external  breathiog 
appendages. 

(743.)  While,  however,  the  peripheral  segment  of  the  vaBcular 
ajstem  in  the  leeoh  exhibits  proofe  of  great  complexity,  the  main 
currents  of  die  blood  obey  two  leading  directions.  If  the  body  of  the 
worm  be  longitudinally  bisected  by  an  imaginary  horizontal  plane  into 
a  dorsal  and  ventral  semi-cylinder,  then  the  blood  in  die  primary 
trunks  of  the  dorsal  half  will  move  from  the  tail  towards  the  haul,  and 
in  the  ventral  half  from  the  head  towards  the  tail ;  this  movement 
prevails  equally  in  the  great  longitudinal  trunks  of  the  integuments 
and  alimentary  canal.  The  transverse  or  circular  movement  of  the 
blood  is  performed  by  means  of  branches  which  run  between  the  main 
longitudinal  vessels :  this  latter  system  b  divisible  into  as  many 
portions  as  there  are  rings  in  the  body  of  the  worm ;  each  segment  of 
the  body  under  this  arrangement  has  its  own  independent  oirculation, 
transverse  and  longitudiniJ.  Thus  the  currents  describe  two  eccentric 
ellipses,  cutting  each  other  at  right  angles.  Of  oourse  the  a^mentol 
divisions  of  the  general  system  communioate  with  each  other  at  every 
part,  while  the  longitudinal  trunks  are  common  to  all  the  segments. 
From  this  description  it  is  manifestly  impossible  that  a  distinction  of 
venous  and  arterial  blood  can  exist  in  the  circulating  fluid  of  this 
Annelid  ;  in  every  part  of  the  circumference  of  each  ring  the  blood  is 
being  arterialized,  as  it  is  being  rendered  venoua ;  the  two  opposite 
proceSBes  proceed  simultaneously  in  the  same  capillary  system :  the 
blood  must  be,  therefore,  as  arterial  and  as  venoua  at  one  and  the 
same  time  in  the  dorsal  and  in  the  ventral  trunks ;  the  dorsal  main  is, 
notwithstanding,  recipient,  llie  ventral  dbtrihutive  of  the  blood — all 
the  secondary  currents  converge  upon  the  former  and  emanate  from 
the  latt«r — the  blood  in  both  is,  nevertheless,  identical  in  physiolo^cal 
properties. 

(743.)  In  addition  to  the  main  dorsal  and  ventral  trunks  there  exist 
in  the  leech  two  strong  and  obvious  lateral  trunks,  one  on  each  side 
{Jig.  113,  e,  e),  as  to  position  and  size  correctly  enough  described  by 
Doges  under  the  appropriate  name  of  latero-abdominal  vessek ;  the 
remarkable  structure  of  these  vessels,  however,  altogether  eluded  the 
researches  of  M.  Duges.  The  branchet  exhibit  in  their  walls  a 
structure  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  distinguishes  the  vascular 
system  in  every  other  part  of  the  body,  while  the  primary  latgral 
trunk*  are  provided  with  remarkable  muscular  parietes,  their  fibres 
being  of  the  striped  kind.  The  faswle  of  the  muscle  composing  the 
walls  is  arranged  in  a  manner  which  is  qnite  distinctive  of,  and  peculiar 
to,  this  vessel ;  it  is  coiled  with  so  much  regularity  as  to  enclose  a 
perfect  cylinder,  in  which  the  blood  flows ;  the  longitudinal  fibres  are 
all  suppressed  ;  the  circular  fascicles,  lined  within  by  a  hyaline  mem- 
brane, constitute,  therefore,  exclusively  the  coat  of  the  vessel :  such  a 
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vessel  is  almost  unique  in  structure  in  the  animal  series,  but  none 
other  would  perfonn  so  admirablj  the  peculiar  duties  for  nbich  it  is 
introdnced  into  this  part,  obviously  as  a  special  provision.  Its  business 
is  to  traasmit  with  augmented  force  a  current  of  blood  in  &  transverse 
direction  from  the  side  to  the  ovario-nterine  oiganstj^-  113,/,/), 
f!^.  lis. 


I>i»g«ni  illa»lr»tiTe  of  the  drenlslor;  appantoi  in  the  Lftech  {Hindo  mtdirnalii). 
Mut  Dr,  Willi»m», — a,  gnat  daml  Teuet  j  c,  venlml  ymwI  j  d,  d,  intercommunicating 
"■ell  between  donal  ud  vcDtnl  trnnki ;  e,  e,  lateral  abdominal  tnmki ;  /,Af,  oTorio- 
Qtarine  ocgasi ;  g,  voneli  diitribuled  orei  the  oecal  nppendage*  to  the  itomacli ;  i,  i, 
branchei  bom  the  lateral  abdominal  tnmlu  nppljing  the  oTario-nMriiie  appantoh 

which  form  a  double  lon^tndisal  series,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
ventnl  mesial  line  in  each  annular  segment  of  the  body.  An  express 
branch  from  the  latero-abdominal  trunk  on  either  side  is  rendered  to 
these  reproductive  organs  {fig,  113,  A,  A),  so  that  the  amount  of  blood 
propelled  by  this  vessel,  measured  in  its  totality,  must  be  very  con- 
aiderable,  and  the  quantity  during  the  generative  seaaon  must  undergo 
great  increase,  in  consequence  of  the  augmentation  of  size,  which  at 
that  period  these  organs  experience.  The  lateral  longitudinal  vessel 
ia  strikingly  adapted  to  meet  such  alternation  of  extremes  ;  constructed 
of  muscle,  it  readily  yields  under  the  fiow  of  the  blood  tide  to  the 
organs  to  whose  wants  it  ministers ;  and  constructed  of  muscle,  its 
porietBS  augment  by  accelerated  nutrition  during  the  periods  of 
increased  local  determination  of  blood ;  formed  of  any  other  structure 
than  muscle,  such  admirable  adaptive  alterations  could  not  happen. 
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(744.)  According  to  the  views  of  M.  DugSs,  which,  previous  to 
the  appeannce  of  Dr.  Williams'  admirable  memoir,  were  received 
with  general  assent,  the  two  lateral  veeeeb  in  the  leech  are  appro- 
priated to  the  supply  of  the  respiratory  system,  and  in  them  the 
blood  moves  in  a  circle  quite  indepeudeat  of  that  formed  by  the 
dorsal  artery  and  ventral  vein,  dthougb  they  all  communicate 
freely  by  means  of  cross  branches,  those  passing  from  the  lateral 
TeaaelB  to  the  dorsal  being  called  by  M.  Dnges*  dono-laleral, 
while  tliose  which  join  the  lateral  trunks  to  the  ventral  canal  are 
the  lataro-ahdominal  branches  of  that  observer.  The  movement 
of  the  blood  in  the  lateral  or  respiratory  system  of  vessels  is 
quite  distinct  from  that  which  is  accomplished  in  the  dorso-ventral 
or  systemic  trunks  :  sometimes  it  passes  down  one  of  these  vessels 
from  the  head  towards  the  tail,  and  in  an  oppoEute  direction  on  the 
other  side  of  the  body ;  but  in  a  short  time  the  movement  of  the 
currents  will  be  seen  to  become  completely  reversed,  so  that  an  nn- 
dulatory  motion,  rather  than  a  complete  circulation,  is  kept  up. 
By  this  action  of  the  lateral  canals  the  blood  is  made  perpetually  to 
pass  and  repass  the  respiratory  sacculi ;  and,  opposite  to  each  of  these, 
branches  are  given  off  which  form  so  many  independent  vascular 
circles,  representing  very  closely  the  minor  or  pulmonary  circulation 
of  higher  animals. 

(VIS.)  On  examining  attentively  one  of  the  "  respiratory  pouches," 
according  to  the  same  authority,  its  membranous  walls  are  seen  to  be 
covered  with  very  fine  vascular  ramifications  [Jig.  114,  /),  derived 
from  two  sources  :  the  latero-abdominal  vessel  (d)  gives  off  a  branch  («), 
which  is  distributed  upon  the  respiratory  sacculus ;  and  there  is 
another  very  fieiuous  vascular  loop  (i)  derived  from  the  lateral  vessel 
itself  (a),  which  terminates  by  ramifying  upon  the  vesicle/,  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  walls  of  the  loop,  I,  are  extremely  thick  and  highly 
irritable ;  but,  on  tearing  it  across,  the  internal  cavity  or  canal  by 
which  it  is  perforated  is  seen  to  be  of  comparatively  small  diameter,  so 
that  we  are  not  surprised  that,  although  such  appendages  to  the 
respiratory  sacs  were  detected  and  well  delineated  by  former  anato- 
mists,* their  nature  vras  unknown,  and  they  were  supposed  to  be 
glandular  bodies  appropriated  to  some  undiscovered  use.  From  the 
arrangement  above  described  M.  Duges  was  led  to  believe  that  small 
circular  currents  of  blood  exist,  vrhicb  are  independent,  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  the  general  circulation ;  and  that  opposite  to  each  mem- 
branous hag  a  portion  of  the  fiuid  contained  in  the  lateral  vessel  (a)  is 
given  off  through  the  muscnlar  tube  (Ji),  which  thus  resembles  a 
pulmonary    heart,  and  after  being  distributed    over  the   walls    of 

*  Anna]«  An  Scieiieci  Nat.  vol.  it. 

t  DfUe  Chiajs,  Dp.  cit.— Hoqnin  Tuidim,  Monognpbie  «ir  la  FbduUb  dei  Ilirudiu^t, 
4to.  Montpeltier,  1027. 
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the  supposed  respirator;  yesicle,  and  in  this  manner  exposed  to 
the  inSuence  of  osygen,  tlie  blood  returns  ioto  the  general  circula- 
tion." 

Fig.ni. 


(746.)  The  nervous  system  of  the  leech  (Jig.  112,  s,  k).  ooneists  of 
a  long  series  of  minute  ganglia  joined  by  connecting  filaments ;  of  these, 
about  twenty-four  ore  situated  along  the  ventral  surface  of  the  bodj. 
The  anterior  pair,  or  that  immediately  beneath  the  <esopbsgus,  is 
lai^r  than  the  rest,  forming  a  minute  heart-shaped  mass,  which  is 
united,  by  a  delicate  ner?ous  collar  embracing  the  gullet,  with  two 
small  nodules  of  neurine  situated  upon  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  mouth. 
The  two  minute  ganglia  last  mentioned  form  that  portion  of  the 
nerroue  system  most  intimately  connected  with  sensation ;  for,  while 
the  nervous  filaments  given  off  from  the  abdominal  ganglia  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  muscular  integuments  of  the  body,  the  nerves  which 
issue  from  the  eupra-cesophsgeal  pair  supply  the  oral  sucker,  where 
the  organs  of  the  senses  are  situated.  In  all  the  Homogangliata, 
indeed,  it  is  exclusively  from  this  cephalic  pair  of  ganglia  that  the 
nerves  appropriated  to  the  instruments  of  the  senses  are  derived,  and 
we  shall,  therefore,  not  hesitate  in  the  following  pages  to  apply  to  this 
part  of  the  nervous  system  of  the  Articulata  the  name  of  brmn ;  con- 

■  A«  will  be  Mra  Amhei  on,  the  n-called  "pjwoiury  itarli"  of  M.  Dogii  Itava 
bccD  ducnvetcd  hj  Dr.  WiUiMmi  to  tn  'nario-altHnt  oryam. 
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ndering  it  to  be  atrictl;  anali^us,  in  function  at  least,  irith  the 
cerebral  masses  of  more  highlj-organised  beings. 

(747.)  The  Splanchnic  system  in  the  leech  consists  of  three  small 
ganglia,  situated  in  front  of  the  brain,  with  which  they  are  connected 
by  delicate  oerrous  filaments.  All  three  send  blanches  to  the  parts 
around  the  mouth,  and  to  the  inferior  surface  of  the  alimentary 
apparatns.* 

(748.)  When  we  regard  Ae  minate  size  of  these,  as  jet  rudimentary 
nervoiiB  centres,  we  cannot,  however,  expect  to  find  them  associated 
with  any  very  perfect  apparatus  of  sensation.  The  oral  sucker,  indeed, 
seems  to  possess  a  more  delicate  sense  of  touch  than  the  rest  of  the 
body,  adapting  it  to  examine  the  surface  to  whichit  is  about  to  be  fixed; 
and  probably  the  leech  may  enjoy  in  some  measure  perceptions  corre- 
sponding with  those  of  taste  and  smell.  These  senses  have  been  found 
to  exist  in  many  of  the  animals  we  have  already  described ;  but  in  the 
Sirudinida  we  have,  in  addition,  distinctly-formed  orguis  of  vision,  ex- 
hibiting, it  is  true,  the  utmost  simplicity  of  structure,  but  nevertheless 
corresponding  in  the  perfection  of  their  development  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  cerebral  mssses  in  relation  with  them. 

(749.)  The  eyes  of  the  leech  are  eight  or  ten  in  number,  and  are 
easily  detected  by  the  assistance  of  a  lens  under  the  form  of  a  semi- 
circular row  of  black  points,  situated  above  the  mouth  upon  the 
Bucking  surface  of  the  oral  disc;  a  position  evidently  calculated  to 
render  them  efficient  agents  in  detecting  the  presence  of  food.  The 
structure  of  these  simple  eyes,  according  to  ProfesBor  Muner,t  does 
Dot  as  yet  present  any  apparatus  of  transparent  lenses  adapted  to 
collect  or  concentrate  the  rays  of  tight ;  bat  each  ocellus,  or  visual 
speck,  would  seem  to  he  merelyan  expansion  of  the  terminal  extremity 
of  a  narve  derived  immediatfily  from  the  brain,  spread  out  beneath  a 
kind  of  cornea  formed  by  the  delicate  and  transparent  cuticle :  behind 
this  is  a  layer  of  black  pigment,  to  which  the  dark  colour  of  each 
ocular  point  is  due. 

(760.)  Leeches,  like  the  generality  of  the  Annelida,  are  heimaphrodite, 
every  one  possessing  two  complete  systems  of  generative  organs,  one 
subservient  to  the  impregnation,  the  other  to  the  production  of  the 
ova;  nevertheless,  these  animals  are  not  self-impregnating,  but  the 
congress  of  two  individuals  is  essential  to  fecundity. 

(761.)  Commencing  with  the  male  organs,  we  are  not  surprised  to 
find  the  testes  divided  into  numerous  distinct  masaes,  or  rather 
repeated  again  and  again  in  conformity  with  a  law  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded  (S  7ii\).  The  glands  that  apparently  secrete  the 
seminal  fluid  are  about  eighteen  in  number  (Jig.  112,  3,  «,/),  arranged 
in  pairs  upon  the  floor  of  the  visceral  cavity.  Along  the  external  edge 
■  Sm  Bnndt  nnd  RAUbnig,  Med.  ZooL  Tab.  xiix. 
t  Anii»1«»  del  Scioncei  Nnt.  tol.  xiii. 
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of  each  Beries  there  runs  a  common  caoal,  or  vas  deferent,  which 
reoeWea  the  seoretion  funiiahed  hj  all  the  testicular  masses  placed 
upon  the  same  aide  of  the  mesiaa  line,  and  conveys  it  to  a  receptacle 
{tf),  where  it  aocnmulaUs.  The  two  reserroira,  or  mtumZiz  semitudes, 
if  we  may  bo  call  them  {d,  d),  commuiticato  with  a  muscular  bulb  (e) 
situated  at  the  root  of  the  penis.  The  penis  itself  (a)  is  frequentlr 
found  protruded  from  the  body  after  death ;  it  is  a  slender  tubular 
filament,  which  communicates  by  its  origin  with  the  contractile  bulb 
(c),  and,  when  retracted,  is  lodged  in  a  musonlar  sheath  (b).  The  male 
apparatus  is  thus  complete  in  all  its  parts  :  the  fecundating  secretion 
derived  from  the  double  row  of  testes  is  collected  by  the  two  luua 
defermtia,  and  lodged  in  the  receptacles  {d,  cf);  it  is  thence  conveyed 
into  the  muscular  oavity  (c)  situated  at  the  root  of  the  male  oi^an  of 
excitement,  through  which  it  is  ultimately  ejected. 

(7Ba.)  The  ovigerous  or  female  sexual  organs  of  the  leech  are  more 
simple  in  their  structure  than  those  that  constitute  the  male  system ; 
they  open  externally  by  a  small  orifice  sitoated  immediately  behind 
the  aperture  from  which  the  penis  is  protruded,  the  two  openings 
being  separated  by  the  intervention  of  about  five  of  the  ventral  rings 
of  the  body.  The  vulva,  or  external  canal,  leads  into  a  pear-shaped 
membranouB  bag  (Jig.  112,  s,  g),  which  is  usually,  but  improperly, 
named  the  utema.  Appended  to  the  bottom  of  this  organ  is  a  con- 
voluted canal  (A),  that  communicates  with  two  round,  whitish  bodies ; 
these  are  the  ovaria.  The  germs,  therefore,  which  are  formed  in  the 
ovarian  corpuscles,  escape  through  the  tortuous  duct  (h)  into  the 
nteruB  {g),  where  they  are  detained  ftr  some  time  prior  to  their 
ultimate  expulsion  from  the  body.  The  exact  nature  of  the  uterine 
aacculns,  as  it  is  called,  is  imperfectly  understood :  some  regard  it  as  a 
mere  receptacle  wherein  the  seminal  fluid  of  the  male  is  received  and 
retained  until  the  ova  come  in  contact  with  it  as  tbey  pass  out  of  the 
body,  and  thus  are  subjected  to  ita  vivifying  influence;  other  physio- 
logists believe  that  Uie  germs  escape  from  the  ovaria  in  a  very 
immature  condilion,  and  suppose  that  during  their  sojourn  in  this 
cavity  they  attain  to  more  complete  development  before  Uiey  are  ripe 
for  exclusion ;  while  some  writers  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  leeches 
are  strictly  viviparous,  inasmuch  as  living  young  have  been  detected 
in  the  interior  of  this  viacus :  but  all  these  suppositions  are  easily 
reconcilable  with  each  other;  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  seminal 
liquor  is  deposited  in  this  reservoir,  during  the  copulation  of  two 
individuals,  neither  would  any  one  dispute  that  the  ova  are  collected 
in  the  same  cavity  before  they  are  expelled  from  the  body ;  as  to  the 
discussion  whether  the  young  are  bom  alive  or  not,  or,  as  it  is  generally 
expressed,  whether  leeches  are  oviparous  or  viviparous,  it  is  in  this 
case  merely  a  question  of  words,  for,  in  a  physiological  point  of  view, 
it  can  make  not  the  slightest  difference  whether  the  ova  are  expelled 
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aa  such,  or  whether,  owing  to  their  being  retained  by  acadental  cir- 
cumstances until  they  are  hatched  iuternally,  the  young  leeches  make 
their  appearance  in  a  living  state. 

(753.)  Such  was  the  gene  rally- received  vie*  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  generative  organs  of  these  Anuelidaus  aa  given  in  the  first  edition 
of  tbia  work.  We  will  now  proceed  to  deacribe  the  reproductive 
Bystem  of  the  leech  as  deciphered  by  Dr.  Williams. 

(754.)  The  testes,  aays  that  gentleman  in  the  memoir  referred  to, 
are  obaerved  under  the  character  of  eoiall  white  granular  bodies, 
disposed  at  short  distances  in  a  longitudinal  aeries  on  either  side  of 
the  ventral  median  line  of  the  body  (Jig.  116,  a,  a,  a).  When  forcibly 
compressed,  a  white  fiuid  exudes,  which  under  the  microscope  is  found 
to  consist  of  nothing  but  sperm-cells  (_fig.  1 15,  c),  in  various  stages  of 
evolution.  To  each  of  these  testicular  bodies  tvro  minute  threads 
(Jiff.  115,  c,  d,  0,  d)  are  attached.  The  larger  and  more  obvious  of 
the  threads  (c)  extends  outwards  at  right  angles  with  the  median  line, 
and  joins  a  considerable  chord  (/ )  running  parallel  with  the  mesian, 
line.  Examined  in  section,  both  the  transverse  threads  and  longitu- 
dinal  chord  prove  to  be  tubes,  filled  with  fluid,  charged  with  sperm- 
cells — a  true  male  secretion.  The  longitudinal  tube  (/]  is  common 
to  aU  the  testicular  bodies ;  it  b^ns  at  the  most  posteriorly  situated 
of  these  bodies,  and  ends  in  that  placed  most  anteriorly,  which  last 
is  median  and  azjgos  (j),  whereunto  the  intromittent  organ  is  ap- 
pended, meetii^  at  this  mesial  organ  the  corresponding  duct  of  the 
opposit«  side. 

(76S.)  In  addition  to  the  tubulus  just  described  as  proceeding  from 
the  testes,  another,  and  much  smaller  one  (d,  d),  may  be  detected,  <m 
minute  dissection,  running  directly  outwards,  crossing  underneath  tho 
large  longitudinal  duct  (/,/).  and  becoming  united  (as  at  g,  g)  to  l^a 
base  of  the  ovarian  utricle.  Traced  in  the  direction  of  the  head  the 
longitudinal  duct  is  seen  to  enter  into  a  glandular  body  (A),  which  in 
size  is  considerably  greater  than  the  testes  situated  posteriorly  to  it 
In  minute  structure  this  body  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  bodies  of 
the  testicular  series  ;  like  them  it  is  filled  with  sperm  fluid ;  the  in- 
terior is  a  cavity.  The  secreting  glandular  structure  is  disposed 
around  the  circumference ;  the  secreted  product  is  tbrotrn  into  the 
inclosed  hollow ;  a  description  which  applies  also  to  the  other  testicular 
bodies,  vkhich  are  like  the  former  hollow  orbicular  glands.  The  large 
longitudinal  duct  (/),  which  serves  as  a  common  channel  of  communi- 
cation between  all  the  testes,  emerges  out  of  the  gland  (A),  under  the 
character  of  a  duct  of  greatly- reduced  size  (t).  This  small  tubular 
thread)  traced  with  minute  care,  may  be  followed  into  the  median 
glandule  (j),  to  whicli  the  penis  (k)  is  appended.  In  the  median  line 
also,  and  some  little  distance  posteriorly  to  the  body  just  described, 
may  be  remarked  a  pear-shaped  sacculus  ({)  from  the  unattached 
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fundus  of  nhich  a  c«cal  coiled  tubule  (m)  ia  prolonged-  Between  this 
eacculus  and  the  other  parts  of  the  p^,  116, 

reproductive  sjstem  no  commuuica- 
tion  of  any  deacription  can  be  dis- 
covered. It  eeems  simply  destined 
to  receive  the  iatromittent  organ 
developed  in  connection  with  the 
gland,  situated  in  advance  of  it  on 
the  mesian  line. 

(766.)  In  the  leech,  the  female 
system  consists  of  a  greater  number 
of  separate  parts  than  the  mole, 
amounting  to  fifteen  or  seventeen  on 
each  side,  while  the  testicular  baga 
are  only  nine.  This  system  is  com- 
posed of  ft  linear  succession  of  bi^- 
pipe-ahaped  membranous  aaccali  (Jig. 
115,  b,  b),  contracting  at  the  ends 
into  two  separate  ducts.  One  of 
these  ducts  (e,  e,  e)  terminates  in  an 
orifice  communicating  externally.  It 
ia  through  this  orifice  tbat  the  ova 
and  young  escape  from  the  ovarian 
utricle  into   the    external  medium.        „  .  ,■      ■    .i     i^„i. 

■       ,.  ■      J  Orgiini  of  generation  in  tha    Ucth 

In  the  leech  the  ova  in  this  duct,  (Hirudo  ««/«*»/«).  After  Dr.  Wil- 
in  every  case,  present  on  obviously  liamg.— a,  a,  a,  Uitei;  i,  b,  b,  enria- 
greater  degree  of  development  than    uterine  naccali ;  e,  b,  c,  dneu  lending 

those  which  are  found  in  the  duct  f™  the  t«te.  tothelongi.ndin^  canal, 
,  ,    ,    .  .     .  ..!_,.  -    ,       /,  whicii  latter  conttitntei  a  TMdefereni 

(i,)  that  communicatee  with  the  neigh-  ■;„^^„  ^  ^[  ^^^  ^,^,^  ^^^^  ^ 

bouring   testis.     At   cerlAin  seasons  the  nme  side  ;  d,  d,  d,  ducu  cammani- 

of  the   year,  in  the   earthworm,    this  eating    between    the   teatidei  and  the 

duct   is   crowded   with    living  young,  °™''"'  ntridei.  ai  reprteented  at  s,  j, ; 

emerging  from  the  ova  and  in  process   ^  ^'  "'''^«  'Pt*'"'"' ""  ff"  °™™" 

,  .  ° ,        ,        .        .,  u  ,.  ,  sBMnlna ;  4,  A,  large  gUndnlttr  bodiei 

of  final  extrusion  through  the  exter-  ^^^^  ^^^.^  o.e  crimen  t.»  defe- 
nal  orifice ;  but  Dr.  Williams  was  „„tU  pa»»  j .',  i,  prolongatioD  of  tbe 
unable  to  witness  this  circumstance  cammon  vbm  defereptU  inl«  the  median 
in  the  leech,  although  the  parts  are  glandule,  j,  to  which  the  penia,  *,  ia 
accurately  correspondent  in  the  two  ■PP™'!"*.  On  each  aide  ot  the  cenwal 
■—^■.^^^  TV^  o„.,«^n.  Ar.^t  /  J  J\  p  glandnle,  j,  the  two  nterine  receptaclea 
worms.  The  superior  duct  (i.i)  of  ^Uneat^d  in^.  112,  .,y,*,«7repr^ 
each  ovarian  uterus  passes  under-  ^^^  f^^  diapUyed,  but  without 
letteri  of  reference.  At  b  is  repre- 
HPted  one  of  the  orario-nterine  organa  detached,  wherein  g,  g  ihowi  the  duct  leading 
from  the  teatii  into  the  fundna  of  the  uterine  ■aceulai ;  m,  lower  part  of  the  nterins 
•Bccnlni  replete  with  oia  i  n,  o,  Teiicle  with  it>  duct  appended  to  the  ovario-aterine 
organ  ;  r,  external  orifice  of  ditto  ;  p,p',  ora  of  the  le«h  ;  c,  iperm  capmte*  with  their 
contained  ipetmatoioa. 
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neatli  the  common  longitudinal  chord  (/,/),  and  opens  into  the  true 
testicular  duct  {c,  c),  the  two  channels  becoming  united  into  one  just 
before  entering  the  substance  of  the  gland. 

(T5T.)  Such  being  the  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  partfi  con- 
stituting the  generative  apparatus,  Dr.  Williams  thus  explains  the 
connection  which,  according  to  his  view,  subsists  between  the  male 
organ  or  testis  [Jig.  116,  a,  a),  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  egg-pro- 
ducing and  egg-incubating  organ  {b,  b),  on  the  other.  The  testicular 
bodies  (a,  a)  secrete  a  true  sperm-fluid,  the  cells  of  which  can  readily 
be  detected  b;  the  eye,  both  in  the  duct  [c,  c),  nhich  leads  to  the  great 
longitudinal  chord,  and  in  that  [d,  d)  which  conducts  (a3  seen  at  g,  g, 
and  B,  g)  to  the  uterus.  The  male  seminal  fluid  travels  from  the 
testis  into  the  ovarian  uterus  along  the  superior  of  these  ducts.  It 
may  be  actually  detected  in  the  cavity  of  this  latter  organ,  where  it 
comes  into  immediate  contact  with  the  ova,  whereby  impregnation 
resulta.  The  ova  thus  fertilised  travel  gradually  onwards,  and  reach 
the  inferior  half  of  the  ovarian  uterus  (b,  nt),  from  whence — as,  in  the 
leech,  these  ova  may  be  discovered  as  ova,  at  a  point  in  the  oviduct, 
very  near  the  outlet— it  is  probable  that  this  Annelid  is  oviparous. 

(753.)  Dr.  Williams  asserts  that  in  the  leech  there  exists  a  direct 
communication,  by  means  of  an  open  duct,  between  the  male  and 
female  elements  of  the  reproductive  system;  that  this  system  opens 
externally  only  at  the  orifices  of  the  oviducts  {fig.  115,  a,  (.  and  b,  y); 
that  these  orifices  are  designed  for  the  extrusion  of  the  ova  or  young 
from  the  body  of  the  parent,  and  not  for  the  reception  of  the  sperm- 
fluid  into  the  ovario-uterine  tract ;  that  the  male  fertilising  secretion 
passes  directly  along  the  duct  (d,  d,  and  b,  g)  into  the  ovarian  uterus 
((,  b),  and  that  thus  the  process  of ««!/'- impregnation  is  literally  accom- 
plished, for  it  is  not  the  aperra-flmd  of  anotlier  individual  that 
fecundates  the  ova,  but  that  of  the  same  individual.  This  conclusion 
may  be  affirmed  with  confidence,  since  the  median  copulative  saccule 
(I),  into  which  the  intromittent  organ  (k)  of  another  individual  is 
inserted,  terminates  in  a  convoluted  ctecal  tubulus.  Between  this 
median  organ  end  the  great  bilateral  series  of  ovario-uterine  organs 
there  is  no  communication  whatever.  If,  therefore,  during  the  union 
of  two  individuals,  a  fluid  is  emitted  by  the  male  organ  (ft)  into  the 
interior  of  the  sacculus  (I),  it  requires  no  farther  argument  to  show 
that  it  can  proceed  no  further,  that  it  can  reach  no  otiisr  part  of  the 
reproductive  system.  In  congress,  therefore,  these  two  parts  can 
subserve  no  other  than  the  purposes  of,  first,  mechanically  uniting  the 
individuals,  and,  secondly,  of  stimulating  the  sexual  organs.  During 
those  periods  when  the  fertilising  fluid  is  not  required  for  the  office  of 
fecundation,  it  is  probably  discharged  externally  as  a  superfluous  ex- 
cretion, in  part  through  the  intromittent  organ  (ft).  According  to 
this  explanation,  to  the  larger  testicular  bodies  (ft,  k,  andj)  should  be 
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assigned  the  mechanical  use  only  of  seminal  receptacles,  compresaing 
what  they  may  contain  either  backwards  into  the  oyario-uterine  organs, 
or  forwards  to  be  expelled  through  the  penis  as  an  excretion.  The 
penis,  therefore,  is  the  only  means  common  to  the  whole  mate  system 
by  which  it  communicates  with  the  exterior,  there  being,  as  subse- 
quently explained,  another  channel  hy  which  each  t«stia  separately 
communicates  with  the  ovarian  utricles. 

(769.)  To  eacb  ovarian  utems  a  beautifully-delicate  vesicle  {fig. 
115,  A,  e,  e,  e,  and  b,  o)  is  attached.  It  is  connected  with  the  superior 
duct,  or  that  which  leads  directly  from  the  testis  into  the  ovario- 
uterine  saccule  by  means  of  a  very  slender  tubule  (b,  n),  arising  from 
the  vesicle  (b,  o).  This  vesicle  is  the  &r-famed  "  respiratory  sacculus  " 
of  the  leech  ;  the  duct  (n)  commanicating  between  it  and  the  superior 
half  (b)  of  the  ovarian  uterus  is  the  wondrous  respiratory  heart- 
vessel,  which  for  half  a  century  has  challenged  the  admiration  of 
anatomists.* 

(760.)  The  ova  of  the  leech  are  first  produced  in  a  stromatoas  layer, 
which  constitutes  one  of  the  coats  of  the  ovarian  uterus  (b)  \  at  first  a 
large  number  of  them  are  contained  in  a  common  capsule  (b,  p)  until 
they  attain  a  certain  degree  of  development,  after  which  they  may  be 
recognised  near  the  outlet  of  the  oviduct  in  a  single  and  free 
state. 

(761.)  Ova  are  never  found  in  the  so-called  "  respiratoiy  sacculus  " 
(b,  o,  a,  e,  8,  e\  but  on  the  contrary,  and  invariably,  a  small  quantity  of 
eperm-fluid ;  each  of  these  sacs  is  perforated  (as  at  r,  s)  at  the  point 
where  it  is  attached  to  the  integument  by  an  orifice  which  opens 
directly  extemaUy,  so  that  this  vesicle,  hitherto  described  as  the  respi- 
ratory sac  of  the  leech,  correctly  interpreted,  is  a  true  vesicula  teminalii. 
It  is  designed  to  receive  the  superfluous  portion  of  the  sperm  secretion 
as  it  passess  from  the  testis  to  the  ovarian  uterus.  Throt^h  the  orifice 
(b,  r)  this  unrequired  portion  is  discharged  eitemally.  Spermatozoa 
can  always  be  discovered  in  the  interior  of  these  vesicles. 

(763.)  Abranckia  terricola. — The  species  belonging  to  the  second 
division  of  those  Annelidans  which  possess  no  external  organs  of  respi- 
ration, are  easily  disUnguiehable  from  the  suctorial  worms  by  the 
different  construction  of  their  instruments  of  locomotion.  They  live 
in  general  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  either  perforating  the 
soil  in  all  directions,  as  the  Earihworma  {lAtmbriei),  or  burying  them- 
selves in  the  mud  upon  the  sea-shore  or  of  fresh-water  streams,  where 
many  of  Aem,  called  Naidet  {Naia,  Lin.),  live  a  semi-aquatic  life.  In 
conformity  with  such  habits,  their  entire  structure  is  adapted  to  a  sub- 
terranean existence,  and  their  bodies  are  eo  organised  as  to  enable  them 
to  burrovr  vrith  facility  throu^  the  dense  and  unyielding  materials 

*  Dr.  Waiiunt,  loc.  cit.  p.  3.W. 
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wherein  they  are  asuall;  found.  Whoever  has  attentively  watched 
the  operations  of  an  earthworm  when  busied  in  burying  itself  in  the 
earth,  mnst  have  been  struck  with  the  seeming  disproportion  between 
the  laborious  employment  in  which  it  is  perpetually  engaged,  and  the 
means  provided  for  enabling  it  to  overcome  difficulties  apparently 
insurmountable  by  any  animal  unless  provided  with  limbs  of  extraor- 
dinary construction,  and  possessed  of  enormous  muscular  power.  In 
the  mole  and  the  burrowing  cricket  we  at  onc«  recognise  in  the 
immense  development  of  the  anterior  legs  a  provision  for  digging, 
admirably  adapted  to  their  subterranean  habits,  and  calculated  to 
throw  aside  with  facility  the  earth  through  which  they  work  their  way ; 
but  in  the  worms  before  ua,  deprived  as  they  appear  to  be  of  all 
external  members,  feeble  and  sluggish  even  to  a  proverb, — where  are 
we  to  look  for  that  mechanism  whereby  they  are  enabled  to  perforate 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  to  make  for  themselves,  in  the  hard  and 
trodden  mould,  the  pathways  that  they  traverse  with  such  astonishing 
facility  and  quickness  ? 

(763.)  The  structure  of  the  outer  fleshy  integument  of  the  earth- 
worm resembles  in  every  respect  that  of  the  leech  already  described, 
both  in  the  annular  arrangement  apparent  externally,  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  muscular  strata.  The  suctorial  discs,  however,  that  in  the 
leech  formed  such  important  instruments  of  progression,  are  here 
totally  wanting;  and  the  annular  segments  of  Uie  body,  as  they 
approach  the  anterior  extremity,  become  gradually  diminished  in  size, 
ao  as  to  terminate  when  the  worm  is  fully  stretched  out  in  a  fine  point, 
near  the  apex  of  which  is  the  opening  of  the  mouth.  But  there  is 
another  circumstance  wherein  the  external  anatomy  of  the  terricoloua 
Annelidans  differs  materially  from  what  we  have  seen  in  the  suctorial 
Abrancbia:  in  the  latter,  the  tegumentary  segments  were  quite  naked 
upon  their  outer  surface ;  but  in  the  Lumbrici,  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  every  ring,  vrhen  examined  attentively,  is  found  to  support 
a  series  of  sharp  retractile  spines  or  prickles ;  these,  indeed,  are  ao 
minute  in  the  earthworm  that,  on  passing  the  hand  along  the  body 
from  the  head  backwards,  their  prBsence  is  scarcely  to  be  detected  by 
the  touch,  but  they  are  easily  felt  by  rubbing  the  animal  in  the  oppo- 
site direction ;  a  circumstance  arising  from  their  hooked  form,  and 
from  their  poiuts  being  all  turned  towards  the  tail.  These  differences 
between  the  external  structure  of  the  suctorial  and  setigerous  Abran- 
chia,  minnt«  and  trivial  as  they  might  seem  to  a  superficial  observer, 
are,  however,  all  that  are  required  to  convert  an  aquatic  animal  into 
one  adapted  to  a  subterranean  residence,  as  will  be  evident  to  any  one 
who  observes  carefully  the  manner  in  which  the  earthworm  bores  its 
vray  tiurough  the  soil.  The  attenuated  rings  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  month  are  first  insinuated  between  the  particles  of  the  earth, 
which,  from  their  conical  shape,  they  penetrate  like  a  sharp  wedge ;  in 
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thU  position  they  are  firmly  retained  by  tbe  fij/.  ll« 

numerous  recurved  spines  appended  to  the 
different  segments:  the  binder  parts  of  the 
body  are  then  drawn  forwards  by  a  longitudinal 
contraction  of  the  whole  animal ;  a  movement 
that  not  only  prepares  the  creature  for  ad- 
vancing further  into  the  soil,  but  by  swelling 
out  tbe  anterior  segments  forcibly  dilates  the 
passage  into  which  the  head  had  been  already 
thrust;  the  spines  upon  the  hinder  lings  then 
take  a  firm  hold  upon  the  sides  of  the  hole 
thus  formed,  and,  preventing  any  retrograde 
movement,  the  head  is  again  forced  forward 
through  the  yielding  mould,  so  that,  by  a 
repetition  of  the  process,  the  animal  is  able 
to  advance  with  tbe  greatest  apparent  ease 
through  substances  which  it  would  at  first 
seem  utterly  impossible  for  so  helpless  a 
being  t«  penetrate. 

(764.)  The  alimentary  canal  of  the  earth- 
worm is  straight  and  very  capacious.  Its 
great  size,  indeed,  is  in  accordance  with  the 
nature  of  the  materials  employed  as  food,  for 
it  b  generally  found  distended  with  earth; 
end  by  tbe  older  physiologists  these  creatures 
were  regarded  as  affording  proof  that  the 
nourishment  of  animals  was  not  exclusively 
derived  from  animal  and  vegetable  substances, 
since  in  this  case  they  supposed  nutriment  to 
be  obtained  from  matter  belonging  to  the 
mineral  kingdom.  This  supposition,  however, 
has  been  long  since  exploded,  for  it  is  not 
from  the  earth  that  nourishment  is  afforded,  but 
from  the  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  par- 
ticles mixed  up  with  the  soil  taken  into  the 
stomach ;  so  that  the  exception  to  the  general 
law  of  natm'e  supposed  to  exist  in  the  earth- 
worm has  no  foundation  in  truth.  The  whole 
intestinal  tract  of  one  of  these  animals  is 
represented  in  the  figure  {fig.  116):  it  con- 
sists of  a  wide  cesophagus  which  terminates  in 
a  crop-like  dilatation  ;  to  this  succeeds  a  mus- 
cular gizzard  {k),  and  a  long  sacculated  in- 
testine (2,  I)  that  passes  in  a  direct  line  to 
the  anus. 
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{706.)  The  circulation  of  ihe  blood  in  the  Fig.  117. 

terricolous  Annelidans  baa  been  the  subject  of  ^j^ — **"-*, 

much  discussion,  and  uoiil  recently  was  but  very  \      ■ 

imperfectly   nnderatood.      In  the  earthworm  ,      ',\ 

there  are  three  principal  trunks  connected 
with  the  vascular  system,*  the  arrangement 
of  which  is  represented  in  the  annexed  dia- 
gram (_^^.  il7).  First,  adoMai  Bcwei  (a)  runs 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  back  in  close 
contact  with  the  intestine  {Jig.  116,  0,0),  upon 
which  it  lies ;  this  vessel  is  tortuous,  and  ex- 
hibits constant  movements  of  contraction  and 
dilatation,  whereby  the  blood  is  propelled  in 
continuous  undulatioDS  from  the  tail  towards 
the  head.  Two  other  large  vessels  occupy  tlie 
ventral  region  of  the  body  :  of  these,  one  (^.  )  ^-^^^  ^^^' 
117,  6),  which  we  ahall  call  the  ven%r(d  vessel,  ' 

runs  immediately  beneath  the  alimentary  tube ; 
while  the  other,  that  is  situated  close  under 
the  skin,  and  conseiiuently  beneath  the  ventral 
chain  of  ganglia  composing  the  nervous  system, 
by  which  it  is  separated  from  the  last,  may  be 
distinguished  as  the  tufr-^an^^'ontcii«3Mf.  These 
three  great  trunks  are  united  by  important 
branches,  and  form  two  distinct  systems :  one 
of  which  is  deeply  seated,  being  distributed 
to  internal  viscera;  the  other  is  superficial, 
giving  off  innumerable  vessels  to  the  integu- 
ments of  the  body,  and  these,  by  ramifying 
through  the  akin,  form  an  extensive  vascular 
surface  adapted  to  respiration.  ~ 

(766.)  The  ventral  vessel  (6),  like  the  dorsal  (a),  may  be  traced  quite 
to  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  worm,  where  numerous  small  anasto- 
mosing branches  unite  the  two  trunks  :  but  these  inoaculationa  are  of 
little  consequence  in  describing  the  circalar  movement  of  the  blood;  a 
more  important  communication  being  established,  through  which  the 
blood  passes  freely  from  one  to  the  other,  by  the  intervention  of  seven 
or  eight  pairs  of  large  canals,  situated  in  the  immediate  neigbbovrhood 
of  the  generative  apparatus,  with  which  indeed  they  are  interwoven. 
Each  of  these  voluminous  vessels  {d)  is  composed  of  a  series  of 
swellings,  or  rounded  head-like  vesicles,  endowed  with  considemble 
contractile  power ;  and  they  form  together  a  kind  of  heart  of  remark- 
able construction,  which  propels  the  blood  received  from  the  dorsal 
trunk  into  the  ventral  tube  {bW 

'  M.  Dug^  Annale*  dea  Sciencei  Nst,  voL  iv, 

^  The  moniJiform  chiiriicter  vhich  thex  veuele  eihibil  ii  produced  by  the  pniecu  of 
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(767.)  Along  the  rest  of  the  body,  the  commuBicatioa  between  the 
dorsal  and  veutrd  trunks  is  repeated  at  each  ring  by  canals  which  are 
much  BQialler  than  the  bead-like  or  moailiform  vessels,  and  have  no 
vesicular  arrangement;  they  (jf  and  «)  run  perpendicularly  upwards, 
embracing  the  alimentary  canal,  and  giving  off  branches  at  right 
angles,  which  divide  into  innumerable  ramifications,  so  aa  te  cover  the 
whole  intestine  with  a  delicate  vascular  net-work ;  these  may  be  called 
the  deep  Maud  ahdomino-donal  branches. 

(768.)  The  tiih-ganglionie  vessel  (e)  may  be  looked  upon  as  arising 
from  the  termination  of  the  dorsal  vessel,  with  which  it  is  evidently 
continuous  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  body.  At  the  posterior 
edge  of  every  segment  a  delicate  branch  is  given  off  from  this  sub- 
ganglionio  tube  (/),  which,  running  upwards  in  the  same  manner 
as  those  derived  from  the  ventral  trunk,  Joins  the  dorsal,  and  receives 
in  its  course  a  lai^e  anastomosing  branch  from  the  deep  abdomino- 
dorsal  canal,  that  corresponds  to  it.  From  this  system  of  super- 
ficial vessel  sarises  a  cutaneous  net-work,  analogous  to  that  described 
above  as  covering  the  digestive  viscera  which  traverses  the  skin  in  all 
directions. 

(709.)  Let  us  now  trace  the  blood  in  its  circulation  through  this 
elaborate  system.  In  the  dorsal  vessel  (a)  the  sanguineous  fluid 
passes  from  the  tail  towards  the  head;  at  the  anterior  extremity  of 
the  body  it  passes  partly  into  the  sub-ganglionio  vessel  (c),  through 
the  anastomosing  branches,  and  partly  into  the  ventral  vessel  (f'),  into 
which  it  is  forcibly  driven  by  the  contractions  of  the  monihform  canals. 
In  both  the  ventral  and  sub-gangl ionic  trunks,  therefore,  the  course 
of  the  blood  is  necessarily  from  the  head  towards  the  tail ;  and  the 
circulating  fluid  is  continually  returned  to  the  dorsal  canal  by  the 
deep  and  superficial  abdomino-dorsal  vessels  («./.?),  completing  the 
vascular  circle. 

(770.)  On  reviewing  the  above  arrangement,  we  immediately  per- 
ceive that,  notwithstanding  the  similarity  observable  in  the  distribution 
of  the  ventral  and  sulvganglionic  systems  of  vessels,  in  a  physiological 
point  of  view  they  are  subservient  to  very  difl'erent  functions ;  the 

diuection.  It  in  Ihe  ordlnnry  nay  ■  longiludmal  dunal  incisinn  \i  made,  and  the  two 
halrea  be  then  Mpamled  and  pinned  dnvD,  Ifae  veu«la  under  lUcK  tcuiion  are  >uro  to 
uiuins  ■  moailifDrm  ontline,  thai  ii,  one  port  will  dibts  and  ihs  other  cantruct,  und  ao 
on  incceuiTely  throaghoot  the  whole  length  of  Ihe  veiaeli :  the  dilated  portion  will  be 
filled  with  blood,  and  the  contncled  will  be  empty,  and  the  bmded  figure  will  be 
periect.  If,  howerer,  ■  moie  careful  mode  of  opening  Ihe  worm  ba  adopted,  diriding 
bj  meani  of  tine  tciuan  the  membraiioaa  Mgmenlal  partitiona,  and  laying  gently  open 
the  integument),  theae  veuels  will  preient  a  perfectly  amooth  outline :  ii;  now,  one  of 
them  be  aeiied  with  lie  forcepa  and  (lightly  pulled,  it  will  become  irregularly  knotted, 
or  iDODilifonn.  Muaculai  tibrea,  chiefly  circular,  are  preient  in  their  parieii-i,  and  it  » 
to  the  uneveD  action  of  ibeae  element*  that  the  beaded  form  la  attributable. — Dr, 
Williuni,loc.  cit.p.iei. 
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former  repreBenting  the  Bj'stematic,  the  latter  the  pulmonary  circula- 
tion. The  blood  derived  from  the  dorsal  truok  b;  the  moniliform 
hearts  (d)  is  supplied  by  the  veutral  veasel,  which  may  be  compared  to 
an  aorta,  over  the  surface  of  the  viscera,  and  the  remnant  of  this  blood, 
after  fumiahing  materials  for  nutrition,  is  returned  to  the  dorsal  canal 
by  the  deep  vessels,  e,  g ;  but  that  portion  of  the  circulating  fluid  which 
passes  fj'om  the  termination  of  the  dorsal  tube  into  the  tub-gan^lumic 
trunk,  not  only  serves  for  the  nourishment  of  the  skin  and  muscular 
integument,  but  at  the  same  time  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  air  as 
it  passes  through  the  cutaneous  net-work,  and  is  thus,  more  or  less, 
replenished  with  oxygen  before  it  is  again  returned  to  the  general 
circulation.  The  sub-ganglionio  canal  is,  therefore,  a  kind  of  pul- 
monary artery,  and  the  dorsal  drives  t«  tha  moniliform  vessels  a  mixed 
fluid,  composed  partly  of  venous  blood  derived  from  the  viscera. 
and  partly  of  arterial  derived  from  the  superficial  or  sub-cutaneous 
system. 

(771.)  In  the  Lumbrici,  the  primary  Ion-  Fig.llS. 

gitndinal  trunks  are,  consequently,  similar  . — ^ 

in  number  and  disposition  to  those  of  the 
leech,  and  the  direction  of  the  blood-cnrrent 
is  almost  the  same.  Intheearthworm.inthis 
respect  distingnished  from  the  leech,  the  io- 
tesUne  is  only  tied  to  the  integumenU  at  the 
interannular  poinU,  the  intervals  or  seg- 
mental spaces  being  left  as  chambers  {Jig. 
11 6,t>,t')oontuninga  small  quantity  of  viscid 
corpuscnlated  fluid,  which  is  the  peritoneal 
fluid  of  this  worm.  The  interposition  of  a 
fluid  stratum  in  this  part  involves  other 
anatomical  modifications,  which  still  fiirther 
separate  the  organisation  of  the  earthworm 
from  that  of  the  leech ;  the  spongy  vessels 
described  above  as  occupying  this  part  in 
the  latter  are  absent  in  the  former. 

(772.)  Superadded  to  the  primary  median 
blood-channels  {Jig.  118,  a,  h,  c,  d)  a  minor 
lateral  system,  founded  upon  the  latero- 
abdominal  trunk,  may  be  demonstrated  in 
the  earthworm  as  in  the  leech  :  in  all 
essential  particulars  in  the  two  cases  the 
main  trunk  of  the  system  and  its  branches 
are  the  same.  Plan  of  the  cinulation  in  m 

(773,)  Few  points  connected   with   the    aanhwonu.     (Afier  Dr.  WU- 
history    of   the    earthworms   have   given   '"*"'■) 
rise    to   BO   much    specolation    as    the    manner  of    their  reproduc- 
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tioQ.  The  generative  orgaoB  have  long  been  known  to  be  lodged 
in  the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  their  position  being  indicated 
extemallj  by  a  considerable  enlargement  or  swelling  that  extends 
from  the  seventh  to  about  the  fourteenth  segment,  counting  from  that 
in  which  the  mouth  is  situated.  On  opening  this  portion  of  the 
animal,  a  variable  number  of  <[vhite  maBses  are  found  attached  to  the 
sides  of  the  crop  and  gizzard  {Jig.  116,  h,  h,  k);  these  have  long,  \>j 
general  consent,  been  looked  upon  as  forming  the  reproductive  system ; 
some  having  been  regarded  as  representing  the  testes,  others  the 
ovaria ;  yet  so  delicate  are  the  connections  which  unite  these  glandular 
masses,  and  such  the  difficulty  of  tracing  the  ducts  whereby  they  com- 
municate with  the  esterior  of  the  body,  that  the  functions  to  which 
they  are  individually  appropriated  have  given  rise  to  much  discussion. 
The  Lmtdnid  have  been  generally  acknowledged  to  be  hermaphrodite, 
that  is,  possessed  of  organs  adapted  both  to  the  formation  and  fertilisa- 
tion of  ova;  and  it  is  likewise  well  understood  that  the  congress  of  two 
individuals  is  essential  to  the  fecundity  of  both,  as,  in  the  earlier 
summer  months,  the  mode  in  which  they  copulate  is  a  matter  of 
constant  observation.  At  such  times  two  of  these  auimals  are  found 
to  come  partially  out  of  the  ground  from  contiguous  boles,  and,  apply- 
ing together  those  segments  of  their  bodies  in  which  the  generative 
glands  are  situated,  are  observed  to  remain  for  a  considerable  time 
in  contact,  joined  to  each  other  by  a  quantity  of  frothy  spume  which  is 
poured  out  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sexual  swellings.  No  organs  of 
intromission,  however,  have  ever  been  distinguished — neither,  until 
recently,  had  the  canals  communicating  between  the  sexual  orifices  and 
the  testicular  or  ovariui  masses  been  satisfactorily  traced ;  so  that 
Sir  Everard  Home*  was  induced  to  believe  that,  in  the  kind  of  inter- 
course above  alluded  to,  there  was  no  transmission  of  impregnating 
fluid  from  one  animal  to  the  other,  but  that  the  excitement  produced 
by  mutual  contact  caused  both  the  ovaria  and  testes  to  bnist,  so  that 
the  ova  escaping  into  the  cells  of  the  body  became  there  mingled  with 
the  spermatic  secretion,  and  being  thus  fertilised,  the  ova  were  hatched 
internally,  and  the  young,  having  been  retained  for  some  lime  in  the 
cells  between  the  intestine  and  the  skin,  were  ultimately  ^ected 
through  apertures  supposed  to  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tail. 

(774.)  According  to  M.  Duges.f  the  arrangement  of  the  sexual  parts 
is  represented  in  the  diagram  (Jit/.  119).  The  testicles  (6)  are  placed 
in  successive  segments  of  the  body  from  the  seventh  backwards;  they 
vary  in  number  in  different  individuals  from  two  to  seven :  but  whether 
this  variety  depends  upon  a  difference  of  species,  or  is  only  caused  by 
the  posterior  pairs  becoming  atrophied  when  not  in  use,  is  undeter- 
mined.     Each  testis  is  fixed  to  the  bottom  of  the  ring  in  which 
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it  is  placed  by  a  short  tubular  pedicle  that  opens  extenially  b;  a 
very  minuto  pore  through  which 
a  milky  fluid  can  he  squeezed. 
The  testicular  Tesiclea  of  the  same 
aide  of  the  body  all  communicate 
by  a  common  canal ;  and  the  con- 
tained fluid,  which  like  the  eeniinal 
secretion  of  other  animala  contains 
animalcuteB,  can  readily  be  made  to 
pass  from  one  to  another. 

(776.)TheoYaria{c)ateeightlai^e 
white  masses  of  a  granular  texture, 
from  which  arise  two  delicate  tuhee  or 
OTiducte ;  these  have  no  connection 
with  the  teatea,  but,  running  back- 
wards, they  become  dilated  into  two 
email  vesicles  at  their  temaination 
(d),  and  open  by  two  apertures  or 
vulvffi  seen  externally  upon  the  six- 
teenth segment  of  the  body  :  in  these 
ducts  eggs  have  been  detected  as 
large  as  pina'  heads. 

(776.)  Widely  different  from  the  above  account  of  the  generative 
apparatus  of  these  creatures  is  that  given  by  Dr.  Williams  in  his 
elaborate  report.  The  first  part  of  the  reproductive  system  observed 
on  opening  the  body  along  the  dorsal  median  line,  says  Dr.  Williams, 
is  the  white  glandular  mass  which  embraces  the  ceaophagus  (as  shown 
in  fig.  120,  a,  a,  in  a  pregnant  individual).  The  component  lobuli  of 
this  mass  vary  in  size  and  number  according  to  the  age  of  the 
specimen  under  inspection.  They  are  tied  down  to  the  interseg- 
mental partitions,  and  communicate  {fi^.  ISO,  a,  a,  in  an  individual 
not  pregnant)  with  minute  dncts  which  run  longitudinally  on  each 
side  of  the  meaian  line  from  one  end  of  the  body  to  the  other  [Jig. 
lao,  h,  fc).  When  compressed  they  discbarge  a  milky  fluid,  which 
is  their  proper  secretion.  It  is  true  seminal  fluid ;  it  is  not  emitted 
directly  externally,  but  into  the  longitudinal  ducts  {Jig.  ISO,  b,  b) 
through  the  excretory  channels  {Jig.  liil,  a,  n),  which  are  common  to 
the  whole  utero-ovarian  system.  From  these  longitudinal  conduits,  the 
fertilizing  fluid  passes  laterally  along  still  minuter  ducts  (b,  b,  b,  fig. 
12],  and  c,  e,  fig.  ISO),  which  open  directly  into  the  utero-ovarian 
sacculus.  Spermatic  animalcules  may  be  traced  in  progress  of  passage 
from  the  longitudinal  ducts  into  the  lateral  duct,  which  conveys  them 
immediately  into  contact  vnth  the  ova.  This  lact  of  the  existence  of 
sperm-oella  in  this  duct  of  tlie  female  system  dispels  every  obscurity 
with  respect  to  the  mechanism  of  self-impregnation  probably  in  all  An- 
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nelida.  In  fig-  121  (c,  c)  is  represeuted  the  copulative  pouches,  bo 
called  because  no  other  probable  uae  can  be  aaeigned  to  them.  They 
are  unqucBlionably  an  integral  part  of  the  generative  apparatus,  thoi^h 
their  functions  may  only  be  mechanical.  In  the  earthworm  they  are 
coDcealed  by  the  testicular  masses.  The  copulative  pouches  {c,  c,  e) 
Fiff.  120.  Fin-  121. 


Oencrativc  apparatat  at  the  ciirlh- 
woim  (after  Dr.  WaiUmB).—o,a,ic<tc», 
(bowing  (heir  intimate  gtnicture;  b,b, 
longitadinal  ducli,  or  TBsn  deferenciB, 
nuining  along  (lie  whale  length  of  the 
bodj  and  giiing  off,  c 


Genentire  apparatiu  of  eanhwonn 
(lifter  Dr.  Williams). — a,  a,  excretory 
cbanncla  of  tealet ;  ft,  6,  6,  ulero-oyarian 
orgnni ;  e,e,c,  copubtocjr  pouchei. 


amount  to  fbnr  or  six  in  number  on  either  side  of  the  median  line, 
and  open  externally  by  separate  orifices  seen  outside  on  the  abdominal 
aur&ce.  They  are  simple  ceecal  vesicles,  conmuoicating  with  no 
det«ctable  dnct.  It  is  not  improbable.  Dr.  Williams  observes,  from 
the  analogy  of  the  intromittent  organs,  which  will  subsequently  be 
shown  t«  be  contained  within  vesicles  of  a  similar  character  in  Nmi, 
that  they  may  lodge  an  intromittent  instrument  of  some  sort,  though 
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its  preaence  has  not  yet  been  proved  by  Etctuol  obaervatiooa.  It  is 
only  on  the  supposition  that  some  such  organ  ia  contained  within 
these  pouches,  that  their  mechanical  functions  can  be  understood. 

(777.)  The  utero-oTarian  organs  are  constructed  in  the  earthworm 
with  great  exactitude  on  the  model  of  those  of  the  leech.  A  delicate 
tube,  proceeding  from  the  common  testicular  duct  {fig.  120,  6,  6),  runs 
along  the  upper  part  of  the  segmental  dissepiment,  and  serves,  as 
already  explfuned,  to  convey  the  sperm  fluid  into  the  uterine  cavity. 
This  tube  is  embraced  at  its  termination  with  stromatose  tissue,  which 
is  densely  charged  with  ova.  These  ova  seem  successively  to  be 
thrown  into  the  channel  of  duct  {fig.  ISI,  b),  where  they  are  brought 
under  the  direct  agency  of  the  fertilising  fluid ;  thus  fecundated,  they 
travel  onwards  in  the  line  of  the  circumference  of  the  ovarian  uterus, 
undergoing  greater  and  greater  development,  until  finally,  before  their 
ultimate  exclusion,  they  dehisce,  and  the  young  appear  alive  and 
active. 

(778.)  After  a  Hojoum  of  variable  duration  in  this  passage,  the  young 
escape  externally  through  the  lateral  outlet.  To  the  concavity  of  the 
utero-ovarian  organ  a  pouch  or  marsopium  is  appended,  which  during  the 
breeding  season  is  crowded  with  ova  on  the  point  of  giving  escape  to 
the  young.  From  this  marsupium  the  ova  descend  in  a  very  ad- 
vanced state  of  development.  It  may  be  designated  the  true  uterine 
segment  of  the  utero-ovarian  organ,  the  place  wherein  the  ova  undai^o 
the  process  of  inoubatioQ — that  wherein  the  young  are  hatched.  The 
whole  of  the  interior  (except  the  marsupium)  of  the  ovario-uterine  pas- 
sages is  hned  with  vtbratile  epithelium.  The  citia  are  active  and  vigorous 
during  the  season  of  reproduction,  but  undistinguishable  during  the 
rest  of  the  year.  A  comparison  of  this  organ  with  that  of  the  leech 
will  show  that  the  so-called  "  respiratory  sacculus  "  (Dug6s)  of  the 
leech  is  alb^ether  wanting  in  the  earthworm.  With  this  exception, 
the  reproductive  systems  of  these  two  worms  are  formed  on  one  and 
the  same  principle. 

(779.)  During  the  reproductive  season,  in  the  earthworm  it  is  a 
matter  of  easy  observation  to  trace  the  evolution  of  the  ova  throughout 
all  its  phases.  It  appears  first  of  all  under  the  character  of  a 
minute  pellucid,  nucleated,  orbicular  cell,  of  which  the  germinal 
vesicle  and  its  contained  germinal  spot  exceed  very  slightly  in  trans- 
parency the  surrounding  vitelline  mass,  The  first  appreciable  departure 
from  this  uuimpregnated  type  which  occurs  in  consequence  of  fertili- 
sation, consists  in  a  thickening  of  the  vitellus,  by  which  by  contrast 
the  germinal  vesicle  ia  rendered  much  more  distinct,  the  germinal 
spot  at  this  stage  being  only  obscurely  perceptible. 

(780.)  Under  the  succeeding  phase,  the  germinal  spot  presents 
itself  under  the  character  of  a  double  cell,  surrounded  by  a  pellucid 
zone,  which  is  evidently  still  the  germinal  vesicle.    At  the  next  stage. 
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the  double  cell  has  multiplied  into  8  series  arranged  linearly  and 
slightly  curved,  to  conform  to  the  circumference  of  the  vitelline  mem- 
braoe.  This  line  of  cells  is  still  Beparated  from  the  material  of  the 
yolk  by  a  very  transparent  interval,  definedly  bounded,  evidently  by  a 
membrane,  apparently  the  involucrum  of  the  germinal  vesicle.  The 
succeeding  stage  is  marked  by  a  still  further  development  of  this 
curved  lin«  of  ceUt.  At  s  subsequent  phase  these  cells  assume  the 
unquestionable  character  of  young  norma,  having  the  poirer  of  inde- 
pendent motion  while  yet  in  the  midst  of  the  vitelline  mass.  What 
is  remarkable  is  Chat  the  ovum,  while  the  young  is  thus  being  evolved, 
undergoes  a  great  increase  of  size,  This  con  only  occur  by  absorp- 
tion of  the  nutrient  fluid  from  mlhout. 

(781.)  At  the  inferior  uterine  duct  it  ntll  be  seen  that  the 
young  escape  out  of  the  ova  before  they  finally  leave  the  parent, 
and  that  they  are  endowed  with  independent  capability  of  locomo- 
tion. Minnte  groups  of  molecules  are  first  seen  in  the  axis  of  the 
body,  which  subsequently  become  fused  into  a  continuous  series,  in 
which  it  is  impossible  to  discover  a  channel.  At  another  age,  how- 
ever, a  distinct  intestinsl  canal  appears;  this  ia  surrounded  on 
either  side  by  a  longitudinal  row  of  cells,  which  indicate  the  future 
blood-vessels.  Still  further  developed,  this  canal  exhibits  incipient 
evidences  of  Begmental  contractions,  and,  what  should  be  expressly 
noted,  the  interval  between  the  intestine  and  integument  becomes 
filled  with  a  fluid  already  corpusculnted,  the  motions  of  which  may 
be  distinctly  and  unmistakably  discerned.  Thus,  observes  Dr.  Wil- 
liams, the  physiologist  has  attained  to  a  knowledge  of  on»  definite 
fact  in  relation  to  the  embrjological  history  of  the  chylo-aqueoua 
fluid  of  the  Annelida — that  it  begins  its  functions  in  the  embryo 
before  the  true  blood. 

(782.)  The  eggs,  when  laid,  are  said  by  Dugea  to  be  two  or  three 
lines  in  length,  la  Jig.  ISS,  A,  one  of  them,  enclosing  a  mature 
embryo,  is  delineated;  its  top  is  seen  to  be  closed  by  a  peculiar 
vatve-like  structure  adapted  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  worm,  and 
opening  {fig.  122,  b)  to  permit  its  egress.  Another  remarkable  circum- 
stance observable  in  these  eggs  is,  that  they  very  generally  contain 
donble  yolks,  and  consequently  two  germs,  so  that  a  couple  of  young 
ones  is  generally  produced  from  each. 

(783.)  The  little  lively  Naidet.  although  terricolous  in  their  habits 
like  the  earthworm,  are  very  dissimilar  in  organisation. 

(784.)  InNaiifliformu,  so  abundant  in  the  fresh-water  pools  of  this 
country,  the  anatomist  is  presented  with  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
resolving  the  problem  of  the  circulation.  A  living  specimen  placed 
between  two  slips  of  glass,  from  the  perfect  transparency  of  the  in- 
teguments, will  exhibit  to  the  eye  in  a  perfect  manner  all  the  circu- 
lating movements  both  of  the  vessels  and  of  the  blood.     In  Nais,  the 
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large  dorsal  vessel  {fig.  Ii!3,  a)  is  first  seen  travelling  savingly  along 
the  dorsum  of  the  intestine  as  far  as  the  heart  which  corresponds 
it)  situation  with  the  intestinal  end  of  the  ccsophagas.  This  vessel 
is  enveloped  by  the  glandular  peritoneal  layer  of  the  intestine,  while 
the  coata  of  the  ventral  vessel  are  clear  and  transparent ;  the  dorsal 
vessel  is  endowed  nith  parietes  of  greater  strength  and  density  than 
the  ventral.  Each  of  these  vessels  dilates  into  a  fosiform  heart 
(fi^g.  123,  a',  6"),  situated  on  either  side  of  the  cesophagus.  These 
hearts,  which  are  joined  together  by  transverse  vessels,  pulsate  alter- 
nately and  with  exact  regularity.  In  the  dorsal  vessel  the  blood 
moves  forwards  from  the  tail  as  far  as  the  dorsal  heart;  thence  it 
descends  into  the  ventral  heart,  by  which  it  is  now  propelled  chiefly 
in  a  backward  direction,  partly  tlirough  the  main  ventral  trunk,  and 
partly  through  the  inferior  intestinal.  The  other  portion  of  the 
blood  conveyed  by  the  great  dorsal  vessel  into  the  ventral  heart  if/) 
passes  forwards  as  far  as  the  head,  where  its  moving  power  is  again 
reinforced  by  a  cardiac  dilatation,  which  now  impels  the  current  from 
before  backwards  through  a  auperior  (esophageal  trunk  into  the  dorsal 
heart  {a'),  by  which  organ  the  blood  received  from  the  region  of  the 
cesopbagtis  and  coming  from  the  head,  as  well  as  that  received  from  the 
great  dorsal  and  coming  from  the 
tail,  is  ui^ed  downwards  into  the 
ventral  heart,  and  thence  chiefly  in 
the  direction  of  the  tail  through  the 
ventral  and  intestinal  trunks  («,/]; 
this  latter,  therefore,  is  the  true 
systemic  heart.  At  the  (esophageal 
end  of  the  body,  the  two  primary 
trunks,  dorsal  and  ventral,  are  con- 
nected together  by  means  of  o  re- 
markable class  of  vessels  (j,j,p)which 
in  this  region  proceed  at  successive 
points  from  the  dorsal  oesophageal, 
and  which  may  be  traced  in  long 
coils  teithout  divwion  of  the  vessel 
floating  in  the  fluid  of  the  perito- 
neal cavity.  Posteriorly  to  the  heart- 
centre  these  vessels  emanate  from  the 
dorsal  inleitinal,  and  correspond  pre- 
cisely with  those  branches  from  the 
same  vessel  which  in  Arerucola  pitea- 
toTum  proceed  to  supply  the  branchial 
arbusclea.  In  Ntui,  therefore,  partly  from  this  anal<^,  but  chiefly  from 
their  anatomical  relations,  bathed  by  and  floating  in  the  chylo-aqneoDS 
contents  of  the  peritoneal  cavity,  the  physiolo^st  can  experience  no  dif- 
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ficult;  in  dedicating  these  coiled  vessela  to  uses  very  definite.  First, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  thej  absorb  from  this  fluid  the  elements 
by  which  the  blood  proper  is  formed  and  replenished;  and,  se- 
condly, it  is  in  the  strongest  degree  probable  that  the  true  blood  is 
in  great  part  Berated  through  the  agency  of  these  yeasels  upon  the 
gaseous  elemenla  contained  in  the  peritoneal  fluid.  They  constitute 
the  special  branchia!  Bystem  (internal  branchiee)  while  they  dischai^e 
incidentally  an  absorbent  function.  In  the  movement  of  the  blood, 
then,  in  NaU  as  in  Lumbriciu,  there  are  discernible  only  two  leading 
directions,  one  forward  in  the  primary  and  intestinal  dorsal  vesBels, 
the  other  backward  in  the  primary  and  intestinal  ventral.  It  is 
not  possible  to  trace  the  blood  into  the  capillary  parietal  system 
of  the  intestine,  in  consequence  of  the  transparency  of  the  stream 
when  thus  minutely  subdivided.  In  Nais  there  is  also  an  integu- 
mentary system  which  intervenes  between  the  two  primary  (dorsal 
and  abdominal)  tranhs  {a,  J),  ramifying  in  the  substance  of  the 
integuments,  upon  which,  in  part,  a  respiratory  function  may  devolve. 
(785.)ThegeneratiTesy9temof  the  p;g_  123. 

Nais  aa  delineated  by  Duges  presents 
a  very  different  arrangement  to  that 

which  exists  in  the  earthworm.    The 

swollen  part  of  the  body,  in  which 

the  sexual  organs  are  placed,  occu- 
pies a  space  of  five  or   sis  rings, 

beginning  at  the  eleventh.     On  each 

side  of  the  eleventh  segment  is  a 

minute  transverse  slit  (Jig.    IM,  l>) 

communicating  with  a  slightly-fle:(a- 

oua    canal   which    terminates    in  a 

transparent  pyriform  pouch  or  vesicle. 

The   latter   contains    a   clear   fluid, 

wherein  minute  vermiform  bodies  are 

seen  to  float,  and  moat  probably  re- 
presents the   testis.      The    twelfth 

segment  likewise  exhibits  two  open- 
ings, each  placed  upon  the  centre  of 

a  little  nipple  (c) :   these  are  the 

orifices   leading  to   the  female  por. 

tions   of  the  senual    system.      The 

ovaria  (d,  a)  are  composed  of  four 

large  and  several  smaller  masses  of 

a  granular  character,  and  from  them 

proceed  long  and  tortuous  oviducts, 

which,  just  before  their  termination       pj^^  , 

at  the  lateral  openings  (c),  become    Dr.  Willi 
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tbick  and  glandular.  These  ftnimala  most  likely  copulate  like  the 
earthworm,  and  lay  their  eggs  in  a  similar  manner.  We  have 
already  seen,  in  the  Lumbricus  Urrestris,  ova  containing  two  yolka,  and 
consequently  giving  birth  to  two  animals;  but  in  the  Nais  every 
egg  producea  ten  or  a  dozen  young  ones,*  or,  perhaps  we  ought 
rather  to  say,  that  what  appears  to  be  a  single  egg  is  in  fact  merely 
a  capsule    inclosing   several   distinct  ova  ^.    ^^^ 

from  which  a  numerous  progeny  arises. 
The  manner  in  which  these  compound  eggs 
are  formed  is  easily  understood,  when  we 
consider  the  structure  of  the  oviduct  de- 
scribed above.  The  granular  germs  escape 
no  doubt  separately  from  the  ovaria,  and 
remain  distinct  from  each  other  as  they 
pass  along  the  tortuous  canal  that  leads 
to  the  external  opening ;  but  at  length, 
arriving  at  the  thick  and  glandular  portion 
(e)  of  the  oviferous  tube,  several  of  them 
become  inclosed  in  a  common  investment, 
secreted  by  the  walls  of  the  oviduct,  and 
are  expelled  from  the  body  with  the  out- 
ward appearance  of  a  simple  egg. 

{786.)  Dr.  Williams  thus  describes  the 
component  parts  of  the  sexual  apparatus 
of  Nait,  enumerating  its  component  parts 
in  the  order  of  their  position  from  before 
backwards. 

(787.)  Two  pear-shaped  aacculj  [Jig. 
135,  a,  a)  are  sufficiently  prominent  and 
defined  in  outline  to  be  traced  satisfactorily 
by  the  eye.  The  fundus  of  these  saccnii 
ejchibits  no  traceable  oriQce  of  commu- 
nication with  the  glandular  bodies  (e,  </) 
by  which  they  are  enveloped ;  it  is  quite 
certain,  however,  that  this  communication 

exists.  The  interior  of  these  sacculi  is  not  lined  with  vibratile  epithelium ; 
they  lodge  a  peculiar  flexible,  arrow-headed  organ  (b,  6),  which  is  often 
seen  extruded  through  the  nriflce  (a)  to  a  considerable  distance  ;  this 
organ  is  an  indisputable  intromittent  instrument.  Its  axis  is  hollow, 
and  its  root  is  structurally  identified  with  the  parietes  of  the  vesicle 
in  which  it  is  contained.  The  large-celled  glandular  masses  (c,  c')  are 
testicular,  and  contribute  the  fluid  which  is  emitted  by  the  penis  (4), 
through  the  orifice  (a)  into  the  vulva  (d),  if  not  of  the  tame,  of  an- 
other individual.  No  other  parts  than  these  masses  (c,  e")  discoverable 
*  Dog^,  Inc.  cit. 
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in  Naia  are  cliarged  with  eperm  cells,  or,  as  Dr.  Farre  has  deeignated 
them,  ciliated  corpuscules.  These  organs,  therefore,  are  evidently  the 
sole  male  apparatus  of  Nai»;  thej  furuisb  the  secretJOD  which,  when 
introduced  into  the  uteri  (tf),  fecundate  the  ova  contained  in  the  lai^e 
masses  (y).  These  last  masses  are  ultimately  composed  of  the  ele- 
menU  (rt)  which  consist  of  vitelline,  nucleated,  orbicniar  cells. 
Throngh  a  channel,  not  yet  clearly  defined,  these  ova  find  their  way 
into  the  convoluted  duct  (/),  which  .„- 

is  prolonged  from  the  fundus  of  the 
uterus  (d),  and  terminates  in  a  re- 
markable fimbriated  extremity  («),  '-« 
through  which  the  fertilised  ova  es- 
cape into  the  open  cavity  of  the  peri- 
toneum. This  singular  organ,  which 
may  be  divided  into  the  uterine 
cavity,  the  Fallopian  duct,  and  Monus 
diaboU,  is  repeated  at  every  segment, 
as  seen  at  t,  k,  &o.  In  the  posterior 
units,  however,  of  this  system,  the 
large  ovarian  masses  (jr)  are  not  repro- 
duced ;  they  are  peculiar  to  the  first 
and  roost  anterior  of  the  system.  In 
the  posterior,  they  are  replaced  by 
another  description  of  stromatous 
tissue  (fiB  Been  at  j,  j),  which  em- 
bncee  the  mid  portion  of  each  duct. 
Id  the  absence  of  any  demonstrable 
male  apparatus  in  connection  with 
these  posterior  utero-ovarian  oi^ans, 
there  remains  no  alternative  but  to 
believe  that  the  fimbriated  extremi- 
ties (A,  A),  Seating  freely  and  looeely 
in  the  fluid  of  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
and  lined  internally  with  active  cilia, 

,   ,  ,,      •  .1        n    ■  >         OcnemtiTB appsiBtni of JVoii.  (Afier 

take  up   sperm-cells  from  the  fluid    j^  wmi«m».) 
of  the  peritoneal  cavity  in  which  they 

are  suspended,  conveying  them  through  the  duct,  until  they  reach 
that  portion  (j)  which  is  embraced  by  the  ovarian  tissue.  At  this 
stage,  the  ova  from  this  tissue  are  detached  ioto  the  duct  where  they 
come  into  direct  contact  with  the  spermatic  elements ;  the  ova  thus 
fertilised  travel  onwards  under  ciliary  agency,  for  which  these  parts 
are  quite  remarkable,  and  finally  escape  at  the  outer  orifice  (t,  i);  they 
escape  as  ova.  Nais  is,  therefore,  an  oviparous  worm.  Young  worms 
are  never  found  in  any  part  of  the  body,  nor  at  any  time  have  true  ova 
been  seen  in  the  fluid  of  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
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(788.)  Nais,  observes  Dr.  WiUiams,  is  the  only  worm  yet  known 
iu  which  the  sexual  oi^ns  communicate  bo  directly  with  the  peri- 
toneal cavity,  and  in  vrbich  the  fluid  contents  of  this  cavity  enact  a 
mechanical  part  iu  propagating  throughout  the  female  elemeuts  of  the 
reproductive  system  the  fecundating  fluid.  It  is  not,  however,  the 
only  Annelid  in  which  the  female  moiety  only  of  the  sexual  system 
is  segmentally  repeated.  Iu  the  earthworm,  the  testicular  masses 
have  been  shown  to  be  circumscribed  to  one  region  of  the  body,  while 
the  uterO'Ovaria  are  reproduced  at  ereiy  segment ;  and  in  the  Ter«- 
bellffi,  and  others  hereafter  to  be  noticed,  a  similar  tendency  to  a 
repetition  of  the  female  elements  only  is  exhibited. 

(789.)  Besides  the  ordinary  mode  of  propagation  by  ova,  it  has  long 
been  asserted  that  some  of  the  Annelida  at  least  are  reproduced  by 
spontaneous  division.  Bonnet,  Miiller,  and  Duges,  all  agree  that  this 
is  the  case  with  certain  species  of  Nais  ;  and  in  Nait  fiUformit  the 
process  of  separation  has  been  witnessed  from  its  commencement  to 
its  termination.  The  division  was  said  to  occur  near  the  middle  of 
the  body  of  the  animal,  the  posterior  half  remaining  motionless  upon 
the  mud  of  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  whilst  the  anterior  portion  buried 
itself  as  usual ;  after  some  days  the  truncated  extremity  of  the  hinder 
port  was  observed  to  become  swollen,  transparent,  and  vascular,  and 
ultimately  to  assume  the  complete  structure  of  the  mouth  of  the  per- 
fect animal ;  it  then  buried  itself  in  the  mud,  and  uo  doubt  there  com- 
pleted its  development. 

(790.)  It  is  very  geuerally  believed,  that  even  the  earthvrorm  may 
be  multiplied  by  mechanical  sections,  the  separated  portions  repro- 
ducing such  parts  as  are  removed  in  the  experiment,  and  again 
becoming  perfect.  Careful  experiments,  made  to  ascertain  how  ixt 
the  statements  of  former  authors  upon  this  subject  are  substantiated, 
prove  that  the  assertion  is  not  entirely  without  foundation,  although 
by  no  means  to  the  extent  indicated  In  their  writings-  It  would, 
indeed,  be  easily  credited  that  the  removal  of  the  hinder  part  of  the 
body  of  an  earthworm  would  not  necessarily  destroy  the  anterior  por- 
tion, since  no  organs  absolutely  essential  to  existence  are  removed 
by  the  operation,  and  even  the  course  of  the  circulating  fluids  would 
not  he  materially  interrupted  by  the  mutilation  ;  hut  that  the  hinder 
moiety  should  be  able  to  reproduce  the  mouth,  gizzard,  and  stomach, 
the  complicated  apparatus  of  mouiliform  vessels  and  the  sexual  organs, 
contained  in  the  anterior  segments,  could  scarcely  be  deemed  possible, 
and  the  assertion  has  been  satisfactorily  disproved  by  actual  observa- 
tion. On  catting  an  earthworm  in  two,  the  anterior  portion  is  fonsd. 
in  &ct,  generally  to  survive;  and  the  wound  caused  by  tfae  operation, 
becoming  gradually  constricted,  is  soon  converted  into  an  anal  orifice, 
renderiug  the  animal  again  complete  in  all  parts  necessary  for  its 
existence.     This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  the  posterior 
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portion ;  for  although  it  will  exhibit,  for  a  veiy  long  period,  indica- 
tioDS  of  vitality,  no  sigaa  of  reproduction  have  been  witnessed,  and  it 
iuvariablj  perishes. 

(7S1.)  NeveitheleBB,  although  it  is  thus  proved  that  the  earthworm 
cannot  be  multiplied  bj  mechanical  diviBion,  it  is  stated  to  be  able  to 
reproduce  small  portions  of  its  body,  the  removal  of  which  does 
not  implicate  organs  essential  to  life.  In  the  experiments  of  M. 
Doges,*  for  example,  it  was  found  that  four,  or  even  eight,  of  the 
anterior  rings  might  be  cut  off  with  impunity,  although  the  cephalic 
pair  of  ganglia,  the  mouth,  and  a  part  of  the  cesophagua  were  neces- 
sarily taken  away.  In  worms  thus  mutilated,  after  the  lapse  of  from 
ten  to  thirty  days  a  conical  vascular  piotuherance  was  observed  to 
sprout  from  the  bottom  of  the  wound;  and,  in  eight  or  ten  days 
later,  this  new  part  had  become  so  far  developed,  that  not  only  all 
the  lost  rings  were  apparent,  but  even  the  upper  lip  and  mouth  had 
assumed  their  normal  form,  and  the  animal  ^aiu  began  to  eat  and 
bury  itself  in  the  earth. 

(793.)  In  relation  to  the  spontaneous  division  of  the  Annelida,  Dr. 
Williams  observes : — It  is  true  that  towards  the  latter  end  of  every 
summer,  certain  species  of  worms  are  multiplied  by  a  cutting  across 
the  body  at  one  or  more  points.  If  the  fissure  occurs  at  more  than 
one  point,  the  animal,  of  course,  becomes  divided  into  more  than 
two  pieces.  This  curcumstanoe  seldom  happens.  The  fissure  in  Areni- 
cola  generally  occurs  somewhere  within  the  middle  third  of  the  body, 
securing  a  few  branchial  tufts  for  each  fragment.  The  tail,  how- 
ever, is  sometimes  detached,  and  sometimea  the  division  happens 
very  near  the  head.  This  process,  both  in  Nm  and  ArenieoUt, 
happens  during  July  and  August.  The  cephalic  and  caudal  pieces 
in  Artnieola  condune  for  some  time  to  writhe  in  the  sand,  somewhat 
further  down  in  the  soil  from  the  surface  than  the  perfect  individuals. 
Towards  September,  the  fragments,  both  that  attached  to  the  head 
-  and  that  belonging  to  the  tail,  dissolve  away,  ring  by  ring,  and  Gnally 
disappear  by  decomposition.  If  the  fragment  examined  be  that  of 
the  tail,  it  will  be  observed  at  the  point  of  separation  to  exhibit  an 
eversion  of  the  edges,  piecing  the  alimentary  canal  exteriorly,  and  a 
very  evident  increase  of  size  in  the  vessels  also  occurs,  accompanied 
by  a  tumefied  state  of  all  the  structures  of  the  part.  From  this 
latter  fact,  it  is  easy  to  bo  misled  into  the  idea  that  the  vessels  can 
become  enlarged  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  repairing  the 
iniury  done  by  the  fissure,  or,  perchance,  of  reproducing  the  part 
detached  by  that  process.  Buch  would  naturally  be  the  meaning 
which  a  physiologist  would  attach  to  the  swollen  appearance  of  the 
blood-vessels.     But  such  is  not  the  conclusion  to  which  the  careful 
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practical  observer  ib  cotidacted  hj  the  study  of  the  actual  phenomena 
of  the  process.  It  is,  of  course,  indisputable  that  nature  accomplisbea 
some  adequate  object  bj  the  fissure  of  the  body  of  the  worm ;  but 
that  object,  whatever  else  it  be,  is  unquestionably  not  that  of  mnltj- 
ptying  the  species.  The  tail-fragment  Timer,  as  can  be  proved  by 
easy  observation,  produces  a  single  new  ring  or  segment  of  the  body. 
If  this  be  true,  how  completely  improbable  must  be  the  statement 
that  the  headless  piece  is  capable  of  producing  a  new  head.  In 
ArttUeola  and  Naia,  Dr.  Williams  can  confidently  declare  that  such 
reproductive  properties  as  those  implied  in  the  re-formation,  and  that, 
too,  by  a  remnant  of  an  integral  part  of  the  body,  do  not  exist.  It 
is  equally  inaccurate  to  maintain  that  a  new  tail  is  formed  by  the 
cephalic  ftagraent.  This  half  of  the  divided  worm,  like  the  former, 
gradually  presents  evidences  of  decay, — it  becomes  less  and  lees 
irritable,  the  muscles  and  integuments  begin  to  decompose,  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  branchita  became  black,  and  the  whole  disappears  by  the 
dissolution  of  the  structures. 

(793.)  The  following  is  what  Dr.  Williams  conceives  to  be  the 
interpretation  of  the  above  facts : — 

(794.)  Every  Nais,  as  relates  to  its  reproductive  apparatus,  is  identi- 
cally constituted,  and  this  worm  is  consequently  androgynous.  Every 
individual,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  summer,  dies  by  the  bisec- 
tion of  its  body.  It  is  not  true,  as  reported  by  Doges,  and  before 
him  by  Spallanzani,  that  the  fragments  into  which  the  body  of  each 
worm  becomes  resolved  is  again  reconstructed  into  a  perfect  whole. 
Although  the  sexual  system  exhibits  a  tendency  to  s^raental  repe- 
tition, there  devolves  upon  the  large  anterior  portion,  described  by 
Duges,  a  special  function,  which  the  rest  cannot  perform ;  and  on 
the  contrary,  a  duty  falls  on  the  posterior  segmental  uniu  of  the  sys- 
tem, which  the  anterior  cannot  dischai^e,  It  ia  consequently  evident 
that  neither  of  the  moieties  into  which  the  body  is  resolved  during  the 
crisis  of  the  reproductive  season  can  be  organically  perfect.  Such 
fragmentary  organism  is  wanting  in  elements  paramountly  essential  to 
individuality.* 

1st.  These  Annelids  are  annual*:  the  term  of  existence  ts  com- 
pleted when  the  organic  cycle  is  once  accomplished.  They  are  bom 
during  the  latter  months  of  one  summer,  and  survive  the  vrinter, 
attain  to  the  maturity  of  growth,  reproduce  the  species,  and  die  by 
the  spontaneous  subdivision  of  the  body  into  fragments,  on  the  arrival 
of  the  same  season  of  the  succeeding  year.  This  brief  round  com- 
prehends the  history  of  each  individual.  Since  these  worms  are 
uioncecions,  each  shares  the  common  fate.     Each  contributes  by  its 

*  Dr.  Willinnis,  he,  cit. 
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own  death  to  the  multiplication  of  the  epecies ;  the  species  being 
multiplied,  the  ends  of  its  own  exietenoe  are  accomplisbed. 

Had.  For  some  time  before  the  fissure  of  the  body  occars,  the 
process  of  the  maturation  of  the  ova  is  proceeding.  Arrived  at  the 
matured  phase,  thej  escape  from  the  ovarian  system  into  the  free 
apace  of  the  peritoneal  cavity,  wherein  they  sojourn  until  the  next 
phase  of  their  growth  has  been  attained.  It  is  during  the  period 
marked  by  the  presence  of  true  ova  in  the  chamber  of  the  perito- 
neum, floating  in  the  contained  fluid,  that  the  division  of  the  body 
of  the  parent  animal  takes  place.  In  each  fragment  is  nestled,  inco- 
bated,  a  considerable  number  of  ova.  Filled  still  by  the  fluid  of  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  each  fragment  becomes  subservient  to  the  end  of 
hatching  the  young.  It  resists  decompostiion  only  for  the  period 
required  for  tiie  accompliahment  of  this  purpose.  When  the  ova 
are  committed  to  the  sand,  the  fragment  rapidly  disappears  by  pu- 
trefoctlon.  The  fisenre  of  the  body,  thus  interpreted,  becomes  the 
laat  act  of  the  parental  worm,  since  the  portions  into  which  the  body 
is  subdivided  by  fissure  nmer  tdkifood.  With  the  fissure  the  necee- 
^ty  for  food  terminates.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  division  of  the  body 
were  the  first  step  of  a  real  reproductive  opention,  characterised  by 
the  Buperaddition  of  new  segments  to  the  body,  each  fragment  <AouU 
grow  voracious  and  consume  extra  supplies  of  nourishment,  in  order 
to  provide  the  necessary  pabulum  for  the  reparation  of  mutilated 
parts.  As  this  is  not  the  foct,  the  inference  ia  clear,  that  the  division 
of  the  body  is  not  the  prelude  to  a  series  of  reoonetructiTe  operations 
by  which  part*  are  made  "  vholet,"  or  mutilations  repaired.* 

(796.)  The  experiment  of  artificially  bisecting  the  body  of  a  Nereid 
or  an  Earth-worm,  replacing  the  divided  halves  with  care  again  in 
their  natJve  habitats,  invariably,  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Williams,  led 
to  the  following  results. — The  cephtdus  half,  by  this  division  of  the 
body,  does  not  lose  the  power  of  locomotion.  In  a  few  days  after 
the  operation,  it  begins  to  grow  less  active  and  vigoroos  in  its  move- 
menta,  the  annulns  at  the  point  of  division  begins  to  contract  and 
vrither;  in  process  of  a  few  more  hours  it  dies — it  mortifies  away. 
This  process  of  dissolution  creeps  in  the  direction  of  the  head  from 
one  s^mental  ring  of  the  body  to  another,  until,  finally,  the  cephalic 
remnant  ceasra  to  mianifest  any  signs  of  life. 

(796.)  The  tail-half  immediately  loses  the  power  of  advancing,  it 
writhes  on  one  spot,  and  that  only  in  contact  with  some  external  body, 
its  motions  become  «iKUed,not  voluntary;  it  never  re-acquireg  the 
power  of  svrallowing  earth.  The  process  of  decay  begins  mudi 
sooner  than  in  the  cephalic  half,  and  extends  in  the  direction  of 
the  tail,  implicating  one  ring  after  another  rapidly,  until  the  whole 
is  involved  in  decay.f 

*  Vidg  Report  on  tba  Biituh  Aniulida,  p.  348,  et  nq.  t  Loo.  cit.  p.  S£0. 
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(797.)  Donibranehiata. — We  have  gono  too  minutel;  into  the 
anatomy  of  the  two  preceding  orders  of  Annelidana  to  render  an 
equallj-de tailed  accouat  of  the  structure  of  the  Donibranehiata 
necessary;  we  must,  therefore,  restrict  our  obaen-ations  to  those 
points  in  which  remarluble  variations  from  what  has  already  been 
deecribed  present  themselves  to  our  notice.  These  worms  are  all 
inhabitants  of  the  sea;  and  elihough  upon  our  own  coasts  thej 
seldom  attain  to  very  considerable  dimensions,  rarely  exceeding  a 
few  inches  in  length,  in  tropical  climates  some  species  are  found  of 
comparatively  gigantic  proportions,  having  their  bodies  composed  of 
four  or  five  hundred  segments,  and  occasionally  measuring  four  feet 
from  one  end  to  the  other. 

(798.)  We  have  already  seen  (5  780)  that,  in  the  more  perfectly 
organised  forms  of  these  worms,  each  segment  of  the  body  supports 
certain  external,  movable  appendages  adapted  to  assist  in  locomotion, 
which  are  usually  called  the  feet,  or,  more  properly,  the  oars;  they 
present  great  divereity  of  appearance,  and,  from  the  nature  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  different  parts  composing  them,  are  of  material 
assistance  to  the  systematic  zoologist,  as  they  afford  important  cha- 
racters for  the  establishment  of  generic  and  specific  differences.  In 
the  section  of  Leodieea  anUnnata  already  given  {Jig.  109,  2,),  these 
parts  are  seen  in  a  very  intelligible  form,  and  are  visibly  composed  of 
three  distinct  stracturea  adapted  to  different  lueB.  The  first,  which 
occupies  the  uppermost  position,  is  the  respiratory  apparatus  {b)\  in 
Ltodicea'iXs  structure  is  extremely  simple,  being  composed  of  a  central 
stem,  from  which  a  single  series  of  vascular  filaments  is  sent  off,  giving 
the  organ  a  pectinated  appearance ;  but  in  other  cases  the  branchial 
tuft  is  far  more  considerably  developed,  dividing  and  subdividing  into 
minute  ramifications,  and  thus  offering  a  more  considerable  surfnce  to 
the  surrounding  element.  In  most  instances,  as  in  Leodieea  (Jig. 
109,  1),  these  respiratory  arbuscles  are  placed  along  the  entire  length 
of  the  body,  being  appended  to  every  segment,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  a  few  of  the  most  anterior;  nevertheless,  in  some  species, 
their  distribution  is  more  partial,  and  their  presence  is  restricted  to  a 
few  rings  of  the  animal. 

(799.)  In  Arenicola  pucatorum,  for  instance  (Jig.  126),  a  worm  met 
with  abundantly  upon  our  own  coasts,  and  eagerly  sought  after  as  a 
bait  by  fishermen,  who  dig  it  from  the  holes  tiiat  it  excavates  iu 
the  sand,  the  branchite  (b)  are  confined  to  the  central  portion  of  the 
body,  where  they  form  on  each  side  a  series  of  bunches,  which  are  re- 
markable during  the  life  of  the  creature  for  their  beautiful  red  colour, 
derived  from  the  crimson  blood  that  circulates  copiously  through  them. 

(800.)  But  the  organs  of  respiration  in  the  Dorsibranchiate  An- 
netidans  are  not  always  arborescent;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  not 
unfrequently  spread  out  into  thin  membranous  lamellm,  or  resemble 
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fleshy  crests  or  vascular  tubercles  ;  still,  what- 
ever their  form,  their  office  is  the  same,  and 
the  vessela  spread  over  them,  presenting  an 
extensive  sur&ce  with  which  the  water  is 
brought  in  contact,  the  blood  is  oxygenated 
as  it  passes  through  them. 

(801.)  The  second  class  of  oi^ns  to  be 
enumerated  as  entering  into  the  composition 
of  the  lateral  appendages  are  soft,  fleshy,  and 
subarticulated  processes  called  cirri  (Jig.  108, 
S,  c,  e)  I  theae  are  generally  two  in  number, 
and  belong  one  to  the  ventral  and  the  other 
to  the  dorsal  oar:  their  precise  oflice  is  not 
nell  anderstoood ;  hut  as  in  some  of  the  seg- 
ments, especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tfae 
head,  they  assume  a  tentacular  form,  they 
have  with  much  probability  been  regarded  as 
instruments  of  touch. 

(802.)  The  uta  {fig.  109,  »,rf)  are,  perhaps, 
the  most  efficient  agents  in  progression.  These 
are  long  and  stiff  hairs  disposed  in  bundles 
and  implanted  into  strong  muscular  sheaths. 
Each  packet  of  sette  can  be  retracted  within 
the  body  to  a  certain  extent,  and  again  pro- 
truded by  the  action  of  the  tubular  supports 
from  which  they  arise,  and,  being  capable  of 
independent  action,these  organs  must  be  looked 
upon  as  so  many  powerful  fins,  well  calculated 
to  propel  the  creature  through  the  element  it 
inhabits. 

(803.)  Nothing  can  exceed  the  splendour 
of  the  colours  that  ornament  some  of  these 
fiisciculi  of  hairs;  they  yield,  indeed,  in  no 
respect  to  the  most  goi^eous  tints  of  tropical 
birds  or  to  the  brilliant  decorations  of  insects : 
green,  yellow,  and  orange, — blue,  purple,  and 
scarlet, — all  the  hues  of  Iris  play  upon  them 
with  the  changing  light,  and  shine  with  a 
metallic  effulgence  only  comparable  to  that 
which  adorns  the  breast  of  the  humming' bird. 
But  it  is  not  for  their  dazzling  beauty  merely 
that  these  setee  are  remarkable ;  they  are  not 
■infrequently  important  weapons  of  defence, 
and  exhibit  a  complexity  of  structure  far  be- 
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yond  anything  to  bo  met  with  '^J  '27. 

in  the  hair  of  higher  Bnimals.       A 

In  the  Aphrodite  aeuUata,  for      jr 

example  {Jig.  127,  a),  they  are      jj5 

perfect  harpoons ;  the  point  of 

each   being    provided    with    a 

double  series  of  strong  barbs 

{fig.  127,  b),  so  that  when  the 

creature     electa    its     bristles, 

much    more   formidable    than 

those   of  the   porcupine,   the 

most  determined  enemy  would  ■ 

scarcely  venture  to  attack  it. 

(B04.)  But  here  we  cannot 
help  observing  an  additional 
provision,  rendered  necessary 
by  the  construction  of  these 
lance-like  spines.  We  have  be- 
fore noticed  that  the  bundles 
of  setie  are  all  retractile,  and 
can  be  drawn  into  the  body  by 
the  muscular  tube  from  whence 

they  spring.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  point  oat  to  the  reader  the 
danger  which  would  accrue  to  the  animal  itself  by  the  presence  of  such 
instruments  imbedded  in  its  own  flesh,  as  by  every  movement  of  the 
body  they  would  be  inestrioabl;  forced  into  the  surrounding  tissues. 
The  contrivance  to  obviate  such  an  accident  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is 
simple.  Every  barbed  spine  is  furnished  with  a  smooth,  homy  eheatb 
{fig.  ViJ,  o,  a,  b),  composed  of  two  blades,  between  which  it  is  lodged ; 
and  these,  closing  upon  the  barbs  when  they  are  drawn  inwards,  effec- 
tually pretect  the  neighbouring  soft  parts  from  laceration. 

(805.)    In   the  Aphrodite  above  fig_  lag, 

alluded  to  we  have  an  additional  ap- 
pendage developed  &om  the  upper 
part  of  each  lateral  oar,  in  the  shape 
of  a  broad  membranous  scale,  which, 
arching  inwards  over  the  back  {Jig. 
128,  c),  forma  with  its  fellows  a  series 
of  imbricated  plates,  or  Elytra,  as 
they  are  technically  named  {fig.  127, 
a)  ;  and  beneath  these  the  branchial 
organs  are  lodged.  Each  of  the 
elytrsl  scales  is  formed  by  a  double 
membrane,   between  the  lamio»  of  which  at  certain   seasons  the 
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eggs  are  found  to  be  deposited;  Fty.  129. 

— a  situation  evident!;  adapted  to 
ensure  the  eipoaure  of  the  ova 
to  the  influence  of  the  surround- 
ing element,  and  thuB  to  provide 
for  the  respiration  of  the  embryo* 
(806.)  The  structure  of  the 
mouth  in  the  DortibranchuiU  As- 
nelidans  is  very  peculiar.  The 
firet  portion  of  tiie  alimentary 
canal,  or  slomach,  as  it  is  most 
erroneouBlj  called  bj  some  writers, 
is  muscular;  and  certainly,  when 
seen  in  a  dead  Annelide,  it  might 
easily  be  taken  for  a  <" 
cavity.  Nevertheless,  during  life, 
this  part  of  the  alimentai?  appa- 
ratos  ia  destined  to  a  widely-dif- 
ferent office;  for  it  is  so  con- 
structed, that  at  the  will  of  the  animal  it  can  be  completely  everted, 
turned  inside  ont,  and,  when  thus  protruded  externally,  it  forms  a  very 
singular  proboscis,  used  in  seizing  food,  and  frequently  armed  with 
powerful  teeth  of  singular  cooBtruction.  The  preceding  figure  (^.  139, 
a),  representing  the  head  of  one  of  these  worms  (Qaniada  d  Chevron*, 
Milne  Edwards),  will  give  a  good  idea  of  this  carious  organ  when  fully 
displayed;  and  in^;.  129,  b,  the  mechanism  is  exhibited  by  which  its 
protrusion  and  retraction  are  accomplished.  The  whole  apparatas  is 
there  seen  to  consist  of  two  muscular  cylinders,  placed  one  within  the 
other,  but  continuous  at  their  upper  maigin  (b),  or,  to  use  a  familiar 
illustration,  the  proboscis  may  be  compared  to  the  finger  of  a  glove 
partially  inverted  ;  it  is  obvious,  that  in  this  case,  if  the  inner  cylinder 
be  drawn  inwards, — that  is,  into  the  mouth, — the  whole  structure 
becomes  shortened,  until  at  last  it  ia  entirely  rotracted  into  the  oral 
cavi^ ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  outer  tube  is  made  to  pro- 
trude, it  expands  at  the  expense  of  the  inner  one,  which  is  gradually 
drawn  forwards.  The  internal  surface  of  this  remarkable  proboscis  is, 
moreover,  variously  modified  in  its  structure,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the 
prehension  of  difierent  kinds  of  prey.  In  Amphinom«,  for  instance, 
the  orifice  of  the  mouth  is  a  thick,  Seshy,  and  callous  circle  (Jig.  13i2, 
b,  e,  d),  and  the  surface  of  the  exserted  proboscis  (c,  d)  ia  covered  with 
delicate  transverse  rugro,  evidently  so  arranged  as  to  give  tenacity  to  its 
gripe.  In  Goniada  it  supporta  two  distinct  sets  of  homy  teeth,  pro- 
vided for  veiy  different  uses;  one  set,  which  is  exposed  when  the  pro- 

*  Milng  Edwardi,  Ann.  da  Sdencei  Nil.  vol.  utu. 
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boscis  is  unrolled  to  a  ver;  small  extent,  consists  of  a  series  of  linear 
horny  plates  {Juj.  129,  a,  d),  and  probably  forma  a  kind  of  file,  or 
rather  a  scraper,   nberewiih  the  animal  excavates  the  subterranean 
galleries  in  wbicb  it  lives.     Tbe  other  set  does  not  make  its  appear- 
ance till  the  proboscis  is  more  com-  p^,  130. 
pletely  expanded,  and  is  evidently  an 
instrument  of  prehension,  formed  by 
two  borny  books  (Ji^.  ISO,  b,  a,  b) 
placed  upon  an  elevated  ridge  near 
tbe  entrance  of  the  (esophagus,  so  as 
to  take  a  secure  hold  of  any  victim 
seized  by  this  curious  mouth. 

(807.)  In  Phyllodoce  laminota  the 
teeth  form  a  circle  of  semi-cartilagi- 
nous beads,  encompassing  tbe  ex- 
tremity of  tbe  proboscis,  when  that 
organ  is  pushed  out  to  its  full  length 
{Jig.  130,  6),  an  arrangement  well 
adapted  to  hold  and  perhaps  to  crush 
their  prey. 

(608.)  But  the  most  formidable 
jaws  are  met  nith  in  some  of  the 

Nereidiform  species,  as  in  Lto£cea  antennata,  of  which  a  figure  is 
given  above  (_fig.  109).  When  the  proboscis  of  one  of  these  creatures 
is  slightly  everted,  the  extremities  of  three  pairs  of  strong  homy 
plates  emerge  from  the  mouth ;  of  these,  one  pair  terminates  by  form- 
ing a  powerful  hooked  forceps,  while  the  others  present  strong  den- 
ticulated margins  {/g.  181,  a,  a,  b,  e).     The  nature  of  these  teeth  will 

Fy.\Z\. 


be  better  seen  by  a  glance  at  d  in  the  same  figure,  where  they  are 
represented  upon  an  enlarged  scale,  as  they  appear  when  detached 
from  their  connections. 
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(809.J  The  alimentary  canal  of  the  Dorsibranchiate  AunelidaiiB 
offers  little  which  requires  specitil  notice.  It  invariably  pasBes  in  a 
direct  line  from  the  termination  of  the  proboscis  to  the  anal  extre- 
mity of  the  body.  In  the  Nereidie  it  is  provided  with  nnmeroue  lateral 
pouches,  somewhat  resembliug  those  of  the  Ued^.  In  Aphrodite  these 
lateral  cteoa  are  very  long,  slender,  and  branched  at  their  extremities, 
80  that  ihey  have  been  thought  by  some  to  be  secreting  organs,  repre- 
senting the  liver.  In  Arenicola  we  find  at  the  termination  of  the 
(esophagus  (fig.  196,/)  two  large  cfflcal  appendages  (e)  of  unknown 
office,  while  the  rest  of  the  tube  (e)  is  entirely  covered  with  minute 
sacculi,  the  walls  of  which  are  decidedly  glandular,  and  secrete  a  fluid 
of  a  greenish-yellow  colour. 

(810.)  In  the  majority  of  the  Annelids,  observes  Dr.  Williams,* 
the  alimentary  system  constitutes  a  cylindrical  tube,  which  bears  a 
general  resemblance  of  outline  to  the  integumentary,  this  latter  form- 
ing with  respect  to  the  former  an  exterior  concentric  or  embracing 
cylinder.  These  two  cylinders  are  in  no  instance  in  a^utinated  con- 
tact ;  a  apace  intervenes,  varying  in  capacity  in  different  species,  to 
designate  which  the  term  "peritoneal,"  or  splanchnic  may  be  used 
with  perfect  propriety.  This  space  is  occupied  by  a  vital  or  organised 
fluid  chained  with  corpuscules,  which  discover  under  the  microscops 
characters  distinctive  of  species.  Independently  of  its  physiological 
uses,  this  fluid  enacts  mechanical  functions  indispensable  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  animal.  On  it,  as  upon  a  pivot,  the  vermicular  motiona 
of  the  intestinal  cylinder  are  performed. 

(811.)  Although  as  a  whole,  forming  a  cylinder,  in  no  instance  does 
the  alimentary  canal  of  the  Annelida  present  the  figure  of  a  smooth- 
walled  tube.  The  parietes  are  invariably  sacculated,  and  often  super- 
ficially multiplied  in  the  most  elalwrate  manner.  In  the  lumbriciform 
species  each  s^ment  of  the  body  has  its  own  independent  stomach. 
Those  of  contiguous  segments  communicate  through  an  opening  con- 
siderably more  contracted  in  diameter  than  that  portion  of  the  intes- 
tine from  which  it  leads.  Thus  the  intestine  of  the  Errant  Annelids 
especially  may  be  compared  to  a  line  of  pears,  the  apex  of  each  suc- 
cessive pear  being  applied  to  the  base  of  its  predecessor  in  the  series: 
if  these  bases  were  prolonged  on  each  side,  the  stomach  of  the  leech 
would  be  the  result;  if  compressed,  that  of  those  species  in  which  the 
tube  is  nearly  straight. 

(813.)  In  relation  to  the  mechanism  of  alimentation  in  the  suctorial 
Annelids,  Dr.  Williams  observes  that  there  exists  in  all  species  an 
inveru  proportion,  bolh  as  regards  quantity  and  quality,  between  the 
fluid  contuned  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  that  of  the  digestive  cteca. 
It  is  accordingly  found,  that  when  the  stomach  is  reduced  to  the  simpli- 
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city  of  a  straight  tube,  unaopplied  nitb  lateral  ceeca,  the  chamber  of 
the  peritoneum  is  spacious,  and  replete  with  a  higbly-organiBed  fluid ; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  stomach  is  multiplied  and  complicated 
by  the  addition  of  latentl  appendages,  filled  with  a  chymoos  Quid,  the 
peritoneal  space  becomes  reduced  in  capacity,  and  almost  entirely 
deprived  of  contents ;  the  fiaid  thus  balanced  being  not  changed 
physiologically  vrhen  transferred  from  the  peritoneal  chamber  into  the 
interior  of  the  digestive  CEeca,  or  vice  versa. 

The  following  axioms  may  be  laid  down  relative  to  the  circulation 
of  the  blood. 

(813.)  1st.  Id  all  Annelids*  the  blood  flows  in  the  great  dorsal  trunk 
from  the  tail  towards  the  head. 

Snd.  In  all  Annelids  the  blood  flows  in  the  great  ventral  trunk 
from  the  head  towards  the  tail. 

3rd.  In  the  whole  integumentary  system  of  vessels  the  blood  moves 
from  the  great  ventral  towards  the  great  dorsal  trunk ;  this  movement 
coastjtutes  the  annular,  or  transverBe  circulation.  The  main  current 
of  the  blood  in  the  ventral  trunk  pursues  a  longitudinal  course,  until 
exhausted  by  Buccessire  lateral  deviations. 

1th.  In  Annelids  the  intestinal  system  of  vessels  consists  of  four 
longitudinal  trunks:  one  dorsal,  which  may  be  called  dorso-intestinal; 
one  ventral,  which  may  be  distinguished  as  the  Bub-intestinal ;  uid 
two  lateral.  These  several  trunks  are  joined  together  b^  circularly- 
disposed  branches,  bearing  a  dense  glandular  capillary  system.  In 
the  inferior  intestinal  system  the  general  movement  of  the  blood  is 
from  before  backwards,  in  the  circular  branches  from  the  ventral 
towards  the  dorsal  trunk. 

5tb.  In  Arenicola,  Nais,  Lumbricut,  Eirudo,  the  dorso-intestdnal 
trunk  sends  off  the  afferent  braocbtal  vessels,  and  these  latter  return 
into  the  great  dorsal  trunk.  In  these  species  the  former  vessel,  there- 
fore, discharges  the  functions  of  a  branchial  heart. 

6th.  In  the  Terebellffi  and  Serpule,  which  are  cephslo-branchiate, 
the  anterior  extremity  of  the  great  dorsal  trunk  enlarges  fusiformly, 
and  propels  the  blood  directly  into  the  branchial  appendages.  Id  these 
genera,  therefore,  thit  vessel  becomes  the  branchial  heart,  and  the 
great  ventral  trunk  into  which  the  efferent  branchial  vessels  empty 
themselves,  becomes  the  systemic  aorta. 

7th.  Id  ail  cam,  without  exception,  the  three  inferior  intestinal 
trunks  cariy  arterial  blood,  and  in  neariy  all  the  dorso-intestinal, 
venous. 

(814.)  The  course  of  the  principal  trunks  of  the  ciroalating  system 

in  the  Dorahranekiata  bears  a  general  resemblance  ta  what  we  have 

already  seen  in  the  Abranchiate  order,  modified,  of  course,  by  the 

variable  position  of  the  branchial  tufts ;   but,  with  respect  to  the 

*  Di.  WiUianu,  kw.  ciL  p.  171!. 
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nuDuterdetails  con- 
nected with  the  ar- 
rangement of  the 
vewela,  oar  infor- 
mation basbeen  .un- 
til recently,  vague 
and  unsatisfactory. 
The  investigation, 
indeed,  is  attended 
with  considerable 
difficulty.  The  an- 
nexed figure  {Jig. 
132)  of  an  elabo- 
rate dissection  of 
an  Ampbinome  (A. 
capiUata),  copied 
from  one  of  the 
beautiful  drawings 
contained  in  the 
Hnnterian  Collec- 
tion,* affords  an  ex- 
ample of  a  circu- 
lating system  in 
nhich  the  propul- 
sion of  the  blood 
is  effected  entirely 
by  vessels,  without 
the  intervention  ol ' 
any  muBcnlar  cavi- 
ties or  heart.  In 
this  animal  the  re- 
spiratory organs  aro 
penoiform  appen- 
dages pieced  along 
the  back,  and  these 
external  vascular 
tufts  communicate 
with  delicate  plex- 
uses of  vessels  situ- 
ated in  the  interior 
of  the  body,  called 
*  De>cripti>e  and  I!- 
liuttated  Catalogue  of  i 
the  Pbjiiol.  Seiiei  of 
Camp.  Aunt,  in  Ihe 
Mui.  Royal  Coll.  Siirgcont,  I 
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the  branchial  plexusea.  In  the  figure  the  branchial  plexuees  of  the  left 
side  onljr  are  represented  {q.  q,  q),  and  of  these,  one  marked  g'  has  been 
turned  aside.  The  blood  and  nutritious  fluids  derived  from  the  irhole 
alitneDtary  tract  are  collected  bj  the  large  ventral  intestinal  vein 
(m,  n,  n),  and  conTcyad  to  the  branchial  pleiuses  through  the  nu- 
merous Tessela  (o,  o,  o),  some  of  which  (o',  o',  o")  are  displaced  in  the 
drawing  in  order  that  their  connections  may  be  better  seen.  Besides 
the  blood  and  nutriment  thus  derived  from  the  intestiae,  the  branchial 
plexuses  receive  the  circulating  Quid  from  all  the  Begtnents  of  the 
muscular  envelope  bj  separate  veins  (p,  p),  and  thus  the  blood  from 
all  parts  is  brought  to  the  gills  and  espoaed  to  the  influence  of 
oxygen. 

After  undergoing  respiration,  the  blood  is  collected  from  the 
branchial  plexusea  by  the  lateral  veiua  (r,  r,  r) ;  from  which,  through 
commuuicating  vesaets  (i,  s,  a),  it  passes  into  the  aorta  or  great  dorsal 
vessel  (t,  I,  t),  to  be  distributed  through  the  body.  From  the  aorta 
large  trunks  (v,  v)  are  given  off  to  form  the  intestinal  artery  (u>,  u>), 
which,  ramifying  over  the  intestine,  communicates  with  the  intestinal 
vein  (n,  n),  and  thua  completes  the  vascular  circle.* 

(815.)  In  Eunice  tanguinea  the  circulatoiy  apparatus  consists  of  a 
short  but  capacious  dorsal  vessel  (Jig.  133,  ('),  which  rests  upon  tfae 
pharyugeal  portion  of  the  digestive  tube,  without,  however,  being 
adherent  thereunto,  and  communicates  posteriorly  with  a  vascular 
circle  that  surrounds  the  stomach,  and  receives  the  blood  from  the 
intestinal  parietes,  through  two  longitudinal  trunks  (Jig.  133, 1)  situated 
upon  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  alimentary  tube. 

(816.)  In  its  course  towards  the  bead,  the  single  dorsal  vessel  (V), 
which  is  a  continuation  of  the  two  dorso-intesUnal  veins  (l),  receives 
several  branches,  some  derived  from  the  digestive  canal,  others  proceed- 
ing from  the  muscles  and  integuments  of  the  neighbouring  part  of 
the  back.  These  last-named  branches  communicate  with  a  slender 
cutaneous  medio-dorsat  vessel  that  runs  along  the  entire  length  of 
the  body,  and  receives  from  each  aegment  numerous  cutaneous  ra- 
musculi  (z).  Lastly,  the  dorsal  vessel  gives  off  from  its  anterior 
extremity  various  branches  to  the  cephalic  segments,  as  well  as  others 
which  are  directed  outwards,  as  in  the  Terebella  above  described ;  but 
these,  instead  of  supplying  branchial  organs,  take  a  backward  course, 
and  are  either  distributed  to  the  parts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pharynx, 
or  their  ramiflcationa  anastomose  with  those  of  the  ventral  vessel, 
immediately  to  be  described. 

•  The  part*  inJiculed  in  ihe  drawing  bj  Iclten  not  referred  to  in  the  teit  are  the 
following  : — d,  a,  the  ventral  atirEece  of  the  Kgmenli  of  the  bsd;;  r,  e,  the  Tentral  oan 
or  packeU  of  briitlei ;  //,  the  ventral  cirri,  oi  feelers  ;  g,  the  anal  cirri ;  h,  tfai  uni ; 
i,  I,  jt,  k,  the  biu«  of  the  donal  and  rentnl  oan,  with  their  lurronndlng  muiclea ; 
I,  I,  the  donal  langitudiml  mnKulai  bandi^  M,  «,  the  vcntml  longitudinal  muKiikr 
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(817.)  The  TCiitral  vessel  {fig,  133,  /V?.  133. 

tf)  gives  origin,  opposite  each  aegment, 
to  a  pair  of  lateral  branches ;  but  the 
conformation  of  these  branches,  as  well 
as  the  functions  to  which  they  are 
destined,  are  verj  diiferent.  Imme- 
diately after  its  origin,  each  lateral 
branch  becomes  considerably  dilated,  and 
bends  back  suddenly  upon  itself  so  as 
to  resemble,  when  superficially  examined, 
an  ovoid  vesicle,  or  ampulla;  it  then 
runs  outwards,  furnishing  an  ascending 
branch  to  the  alimentary  canal,  and  on 
arriving  at  the  base  of  the  feet,  or  loco- 
motive appendages,  gives  off  several 
small  anastomosing  branches,  forming 
a  sort  of  vascular  network,  whence 
vessels  are  supplied  to  the  correspond- 
ing branchial  filaments. 

(818.)  The  blood,  after  being  sub- 
jected to  the  influence  of  oxygen  in  the 
branchial  appendages,  is  returned  by 
other  transverse  vessels,  which  run  along 
the  inter-annular  septa  to  the  alimentary 
canal,  where  they  ultimately  discharge 
themselves  into  the  lai^e  median  trunks 
{I)  situated  upon  the  dorsal  aspect  of  t^e 
intestine. 

(810.)   Considered    generally,    it  will         circulator?  and  retpirator?   ap- 

be  perceived  that  the  distribution  of  the  pamtinoffiHnrccMnjiiiiiBi.— a,j,, 
vascular  trunks  in  the  Eunices  is  pretty  '•"  ""«™* : «- "»  fi"*  wgnient  of 
much  the  same  as  that  which  exists  in    '^^.^^j/'  l"™'  '^^^^  " 

mdimenlaiy  feet;  ff,  phaijai;  j^, 

the  Terebellw,  but  when  their  functions  „umdihukr  mu«Je>  -,  i,  irte.tine 

are  considered,  and  the  relations  iu  which  j',veuei  performing  the  fanctioaur 

they  stand  relatively  to  the  respiratory  "<  "riio  or  ijbtemic  heart;  [, 

apparatus,  very  important  differences  are  f""'  ■"'"ti'^  veiKli;   t,  tl 

at  once  apparent  between  the  two  genera.  '!""''  '•""J'''"  (»^'"™'^i"l"" 

I        ,       i,       .  ,  ,  .  .     ,  9,    TBDlral   vessel;    t,    lU    hit 

In  the  Eunices,  the  propulsion  of  the  branches;   r.  comraciile  ™p«..„, 

blood  is  not  at  all  effected  by  the  con-  performing  ihe   funcliom  or  bran' 

tractions    of   the   branchial   org^ins,    nor  thial  heuts;  n,  bmnchia;;  ! 

even  by  the  agency  of  the  dorsal  vessel,    cutaneouiyeMeleof  ihebnck.  (Aftei 
but  by  the  pulsations  of  the  contractile    "''""  *^^""'^»-) 
ampnllfe,  formed  by  the  dilatation  of  the  commencement  of  each  of 
the  transverse  ventral  vessels.     Iliese  bulbs,  two  of  which  are  situ- 
ated in  each  ring  of  the  body,  with  the  exception  of  six  or  seven  of 
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the  moat  aA^tatxei  segments,  distribute  the  blood  to  the  brauchin  as 
we]]  Hs  to  the  inteBtinal  canal,  the  muscles,  the  int^ument,  Ac.,  so 
that,  phTsiologically  considered,  every  one  of  them  must  be  regarded 
as  a  distinct  heart ;  and  as  there  are  sometimes,  in  lai:ge  specimens, 
several  hundreds  of  these  contractile  cavities,  it  is  probable  that  such  a 
multiplicity  of  independent  motor  organs  employed  in  eEfecting  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  may  account  for  the  circumstance  that  portions 
of  these  worms,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  body,  nill  coatinne  to 
live  for  a  coneideiable  period. 

(890.)  In  Eunice  it  will  be  seen  {Jig.  133)  that  FrofeBsor  Milne  Ed- 
wards has  described  and  figured  the  branchial  vessels  as  ampuUated 
Boon  after  the  ori^n  of  each  from  the  common  trunk,  the  ampulln 
being  designed  to  fulfil  the  function  of  branchial  hearts.  These 
vessels,  tjierefbre,  according  to  the  repreaentationa  of  Milne  Edwards, 
are  in  Eunice  the  exact  analogues  of  those  remarkable  cardiac  vessels 
(pulmonary  hearts)  described  by  M.  Duges  in  the  leech.  The  existence 
of  these  latter  vessels  has  already  been  found  from  the  atatements  of  Dr. 
Williams  to  be  altogether  imaginary  {ST5fl);  M.  Duges  having  mistaken 
for  them  the  curved  edges  of  the  reproductive  utriculi.  According 
to  the  oliserTations  uf  Dr.  Williams,  these  vessels  in  Eunice  present 
nothing  approaching  to  the  ampuHte  figared  in  the  illustrations  of 
Milne  Edwards.  The  pouched  dilatations,  according  to  Dr.  Wllliama. 
are  produced  by  the  dissection  and  exposure  to  atmospheric  stimulus, 
just  as  in  the  earthworm  the  moniliform  character  of  the  descending 
vessel  was  shown  to  be  caused  by  the  ttntching.  In  Eunice  the  lateral 
large  segmental  branches  are  relatively  lai^e  at  first,  but  soon  divide 
into  three  leaser  branches,  of  which,  one  goes  to  the  feet,  the  other 
to  the  inteedne,  and  the  third  to  the  branchiie,  from  wluch  the  blood 
retoms  into  the  dorsal  vessel,  which  in  this  worm,  accordingly,  carries 
arterial  blood.  The  enddennese  of  this  division  fovoura  the  imprison- 
ment of  a  drop  of  blood  in  the  firat  stage  of  the  vessels,  the  drop 
thus  inclosed  occasioning  a  bulged  enlargement  in  this  portion  of  the 
vessel ;  but  that  this  appearance  is  altc^ether  acccidental.  Dr.  Williams 
has  repeatedlyand  with  all  kinds  of  proof  shown  to  be  unquestionable. 
The  blood  is  admitted  into  and  returned  from  tiie  branchie  by  eltemate 
movements  of  contraction  and  dilatation ;  these  movements  are  not 
simultaneous  in  all  the  branchiie,  but  various  and  independent  in  each 
individually,  the  afSux  into  one  being  synchronons  with  the  efiSox 
of  blood  from  those  contiguous.  This  contractile  power  is  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  these  vessels.  The  motion  of  the  blood  in  the 
vessels  of  every  part  of  the  body  of  the  Annelid  is  effected  not 
through  the  agency  of  uniformly-travelling  nndulatory  contractions  of 
their  coats,  but  by  complete  contractions  and  relaxations  of  successive 
portions  of  the  tube ;  so  that,  during  the  instant  of  contraction,  the 
cylinder  of  the  vessel  in  the  part  contracting  is  completely  emptied  of 
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blood,  the  Bides  collapsing  and  meeting  in  the  axis ;  and  during  the 
period  of  dilatation  the  same  portion  of  the  vessel  becomes  densely 
distended  with  blood :  and  this  is  the  trae  mechanism  of  the  circu- 
lation in  those  species  even  in  which  a  central  propulsive  orgau  exists ; 
for  example,  in  NaU  and  Arentcola.  In  no  part  of  the  system,  there- 
fore, is  the  superadded  contmctile  bulb  required  as  an  agent  of 
circulation,  since  this  contractile  power  resides  in  every  part  of  *wry 
vessel  in  virtue  of  the  muscularity  of  its  parietes. 

(831.)  A  general  survey  of  the  circulation  in  Eunice  will  suffice  to 
satisfy  the  physiologist  that  no  part  of  the  system  contains  pure 
arterUl,  and  no  part  pure  venous  blood.  Into  the  double  dorsal  trunk 
arterial  blood  is  poured  from  the  branchiEe,  but  to  the  same  trunk 
the  intestinal  branches  contribute  venoua  blood  ;  the  mingling  of  these 
two  classes  of  currents  in  the  same  trunk  must  result  in  blood  of 
an  intermediate  quality.  It  is,  then,  manifest  that  the  great  subneural 
trunk,  which  in  this  worm  is  both  syatemic  and  branchial,  must  dis- 
tribute blood  of  composition  intermediate  between  venous  and  arterial. 
No  port  of  the  circulatory  apparatus,  therefore,  contains  pure  arterial 
blood  but  the  efTerent  branches  of  the  branchite.* 

(fiS2.)  The  Nebeid£  are  elaborately  organised ;  the  blood-system  is 
highly  developed ;  the  peripheral  portion  is  densely  subdivided ;  the 
nervous  system  is  numerously  gangUouised ;  thns  is  explained  the 
vigorons  muscular  power  of  nearly  all  the  species  of  this  genus. 

(B39.)  In  Nereu  Margaritacea  of  our  coasts,  the  system  of  the  blood 
is  double.  There  exists  a  primary  dorsal  and  intestinal  dorsal  much 
smaller  than  the  former.  The  superior,  or  greater  dorsal,  presents 
its  largest  diameter  about  the  middle  of  the  body.  It  receives  at 
every  segment  considerable  venous  branches  from  the  intestiue,  and 
arterial  from  the  bases  of  the  feet.  Anteriorly,  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  cesophagus,  it  sends  down  to  the  great  ventral  a  large 
proportion  of  its  blood  by  means  of  descending  lateral  branches,  like 
the  (so  called)  moniliform  vessels  of  the  earthworm.  The  sub- 
ganglionic  trunk  in  this  worm  exceeds  the  dorsal  in  calibre.  It  re- 
circulates throughout  the  system  the  contents  of  the  dorsal  trunk ; 
lateral  branches  slightly  coiled  and  lengthened — a  provision  (gainst 
injury  daring  the  venniculations  of  the  body — are  detached  at  each 
ring  to  the  feet  and  intestine.  Those  for  the  former  penetrate  at  the 
Foota  of  these  appendages,  and  reach  the  cutaneous  surface  whereon 
a  complex  net-work  of  minute  capillary  vessels  is  formed,  veiled 
from  the  exterior  only  by  a  layer  of  epithelium.  This  plexiform  sub- 
division of  the  vessels  is  not  seen  in  many  worms,  it  is  a  formation 
almost  peculiar  to  the  Nereids.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  these  re- 
spiratory plexuses,  artfully  arranged,  a  system  of  vibratile  cilia  is  pro- 
rided,  without  which  the  great  function  devolving  on  these  vessels 
*  Dr.  WiUiami,  loc.  dL  p.  185.    ' 
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would  be  incompletely  discharged.  The  intestine  is  embraced  in  a 
framework  of  four  longitudinal  vesBcls,  between  which  a  glandular 
capillary  aj'stem  intervenes,  which  provides  the  digestive  secretions. 

(824.)  In  the  Nereids,  then,  no  heart-like  centre  exists.  The  great 
dorsal  vessel,  the  reservoir  of  the  centripetal  etreams  of  the  body, 
may  be  likened  to  a  light  ventricle  (the  lungs  cot  off),  and  the  great 
ventral  to  a  left  veutrinle.  The  duty  of  the  former  ia  to  collect  the 
refluent  blood  of  the  system ;  of  tbe  latter,  to  circulate  it  again. 

(835.)  Respiration  is  performed  in  Arenieola  by  means  of  naked 
blood-vessels,  projecting  at  the  root  of  the  setiferous  processes  up- 
wards and  outwards  one-fourth  of  an  inch  from  the  surface  of  the 
body,  in  the  adult  worm  (Jig.  126,  b).  They  are  limited  in  number 
and  distribution  to  the  fourteen  or  sixteen  middle  acnuli  or  segments. 
These  external  branchiffi  are  commonly  described  as  forming  simply 
arborescent  tufts ;  the  division  of  tbe  vessels  is,  however,  found  on 
more  minute  examination  to  be  regulated  in  accordance  vrith  a  fixed 
principle.  When  fully  injected  with  blood,  the  vessels  of  each 
branchia  form  a  single  flattened  plane,  which  rises  obliquely  above 
and  across  the  body  immediately  behind  each  brush  of  seta9.  In  the 
adult  animal  each  gill  is  composed  of  from  twelve  to  sixteen  primary 
branches  proceeding  from  a  single  trunk  that  proceeds  from  tbe  great 
dorsal  vessel ;  the  vessels  in  the  branchial  tuft  describe  zig-zag  out- 
lines; the  secondary  branches  projecting  from  the  salient  point,  or 
the  outside  of  each  angle  of  zig-zags,  and  the  tertiary  from  similar 
points  on  the  secondary  branches.  This  mode  of  division,  occurring 
in  one  place  and  in  all  the  smaller  branches,  results  in  a  plexus  of 
vessels  of  great  beauty  of  pattern  or  design.  Each  branchial  tuft  and 
each  individual  vessel  possesaea  an  independent  power  of  contraction; 
in  the  contracted  state  the  tuft  almost  disappears,  so  completely 
effected  ia  the  emptying  of  the  vessels.  The  contraction  or  systole 
in  any  given  tuft  occurs  at  frequent  but  irregular  intervals  ;  this  move- 
ment does  not  take  place  almultaneously  in  all  the  branchise,  bat  at 
different  periods  in  different  tufia.  The  vessels  have  the  appearance 
of  being  quite  naked,  and  if  examined  in  the  living  state,  each- 
ramuscute  seems  to  consist  of  only  a  single  trunklet :  if  this  were  really 
the  case,  it  would  of  course  resolve  itseif  into  a  tube  ending  in  a  culrde- 
tae,  and  the  blood-movement  would  be  a  flax  and  reflui ;  but  by  injec- 
tion it  ia  easy  to  show  that  the  finest  division  of  the  branchial  arbuacule 
contains  a  double  vessel  enveloped  in  a  common  muscular,  although 
extremely  diaphanous,  sheath.  That  these  vascular  sheaths,  wbich 
are  only  fine  productions  of  the  integuments,  are  furniahed  with  volun- 
tary muscular  fibres  is  proved  by  the  rapid  and  simultaneous  re- 
traction of  all  the  branchiiB  into  the  interior  of  the  body  which  follows 
when  the  animal  is  touched.  In  Arenieola,  as  in  aU  Annelida  in 
wbich  tbe  vessels  of  these  organs  are  naked,  the  brancbie  are  destitute 
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of  vibrtttile  cilia,  and  it  nill  be  found  that  under  such  ci reams tancea, 
iiamelj,  wlten  the  branchial  Tesaels  occur  as  naked  projections  from 
the  external  surface,  the  description  here  given  of  these  organs  in 
Arenicola  mill  apply  in  every  respect  to  all  other  Annelida  so  fur- 
nished.    It  will  be  observed  that  in  all  the  dorsibranchiate  genera, 
furnished  nitb  branchite  such  as  those  described  above,  the  true  blood 
circulating  in  its  proper  vessels  is  found  to  be  exclusively  the  seat  and 
tulfject  of  the  respiratory  process.     The  fluid  in  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
abundant  in  quantity  and  highly  organised  though  it  be,  does  not  in  the 
least  degree  participate  in  this  great  function.     The  dorsibranchiat« 
Annelids  may,  however,  t<e  divided  into  two  great  groups,  of  nhioh, 
one  nould  comprehend  those  genera  in  which  the  function  of  breathing 
devolves  exclusively  on   the   trus  blood,  while   the   other  would  be 
charaot«rised  by  the  fact  that  the  hranchira  are  constructed  so  as  to 
permit  more  or  less  completely  the  exposure,  in  conjunction  with  the 
blood  proper,  of  the  chylo-aqueous  fluid  of  the  visceral  cavity,  to  the 
influence  of  the  surrounding  Berating  element.     Thus  it  will  bo  seen. 
that  when  the  branchial  apparatus  is  penetrated  by  two  separate  aud 
distinct  fluids,  co-ordinate  probably  in  organin  properties,  the  vascular 
system  of  the  body  generally  will  be  found  by  so  much  the  less  deve- 
loped by  how  much  the  peritoneal  fluid  supplauts  the  blood  in  the 
branchiie.    In  those  races  of 
Dorsibranchiate  worms  pos- 
sessing both  these  kinds  of 
circulation,  naked  unci  listed 
blood-vessels  no  longer  form 
exclusively  the  branchial  or- 
gans ;  loose  and  large-celled 
tissue  [_fig.  134,  a,  a)  is  su- 
peradded    to     the    proper 
blood-vessels,  which  are  far 
less   in    relative  size    than 
those  in  the  former  variety 
of  branchitB  ;  into  the  cells 
of  this  tissue   the   fluid  of 
Uie  visceml    cavity   insinu- 
ates itself,  ita  course  being  ...  -.j 
marked  by  a  slow  motion. 

There  exists,  however,  another  point  of  structural  difl'erence  between 
the  branchial  organs  of  this  group  and  those  of  the  former,  viz.  that 
wherever  the  fluid  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  admitted  into  the 
interior  of  the  branchial  oi^ns,  the  latter  are  invariably  supplied  more 
or  less  profusely  with  vibralile  cilia. 

In  the  branchial  structure  of  worms  thus  constituted,  the  minute  ana- 
tomist encounters  a  structure  strikingly  different  from  what  is  met  with 
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in  Armicola  and  similarly-organised  genera.  The  brancliial  appendages 
are  found,  instead  of  being  composed  of  naked  vessels,  to  present  the 
appearance  of  round  or  laminated  organs,  into  which  the  fluid  of  the 
visceral  cavity  freely  penetrates. 

(830.)  The  blood  system  is  more  concentrated  in  Armicola  than  in 
any  known  Annelid.  A  lai^e  dorsal  trunk  (^y.  135,  a,  Jig.  136,  i), 
at  the  anterior  three-fourths  of  the  body,  receiving  exclusively  the 
efferent  vessels  of  the  branchite,  proceeds  forwards  from  the  tail  and 
empties  itself  into  the  cardiac  cavities,  of  which,  one  is  situated  on 
either  side  of  the  cesophagus  {fg.  135,  b,  b'.  Jig.  I3S,  6,  b).  Another 
vessel,  proceeding  from  the  head  totvards  the  heart,  empties  itself  into 
the  same  cavity  with  the  former.  The  blood  then  enters  a  second  cavity 
(Jig.  135,  c',  tf)  more  ventrally  situated,  by  which  it  is  partly  propelled 
forwards  into  the  sub-oesophageal  trunk,  but  principally  backwards  into 
the  great  longitudinal  trunks  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  blood 
retumiug  from  the  iDtestinal  system  of  vessels  reaches  the  dorsal 
intestinal  (g)  (lying  in  the  median  p^    jgj_ 

line  underneath  the  dorsal  trunk), 
from  which  the  current  diverges 
laterally  at  right  angles  into  the 
branchiae  (/./')-  This  conforma- 
tion differs  from  that  prevalent  in 
all  other  Dorsibranchiate  Anneti- 
dans,  in  which  the  great  ventral 
trunk  is  the  source  of  the  branchial 
arteries.  But  the  typical  plan  of  tho 
circulation  is  observed  in  the  sys- 
tem of  Arenieola  at  the  posterior 
half  of  the  branchial  division  of 
the  body,  where  the  afferent 
vessels  of  the  branchite  emanate 
from  the  ventral  trunk.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  explain,  that  the 
motion  of  the  blood  in  that  part 
of  the  circulating  system  which  is 
anterior  to  the  heart,  is  the  reverse 
of  that  posterior  to  this  centre. 
The  ventral  ceaophageal  carries 
the  blood  forwarda,  and  the  dorsal 
backwards  towards  the  heart 

(8ST.)  The  independent  con- 
tractile {ergo  circulating)  power  of 
each  individual  vessel  may  be  very 
completely  proved  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  branchite  of  a  living    f'^'  ^r.  WiUi^m..) 
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Aremeola.  A  single  ramascle  in  the  branchial  tuft  may  contract 
and  empty  itself  while  the  Bnrrounding  branches  are  expanding 
diastolically.  There  is  no  Bynchronism  in  the  circulatory  move- 
ments of  these  Teasels.  Both  the  afferent  and  efferent  vesBels  of 
the  biunchis  are  long  and  tortoona,  but  discover  no  Cflrdiao  ampolle 
in  any  part  of  their  course.  In  Arenicola  the  peritoneal  chamber  is 
filled  with  a  highly-corpuscnlated  fluid,  the  baais  of  which  consists  of 
sea-water,  and  the  presence  and  moTements  of  which  are  indispensable 
to  the  drculation  of  the  blood  proper.  By  this  remarkable  mass  of 
fluid,  the  slender  tortuous  vessels  are  shielded  from  iigurious  pres- 
sure. 

(826.)  The  APHBODrrAOES  constitute  a  group  of  Annelide  to  which 
the  term  dorsibranchiate  by  no  means  correctly  applies ;  that  is,  in  the 
m^ority  of  species  embraced  in  this  order,  no  branchial  appendages 
exist,  either  on  the  dorsum  or  any  other  part  of  the  body.  Respiration 
is  performed  on  a  novel  principle,  of  which  no  illustraUon  occurs  in  any 
other  family  of  worms.  In  all  the  Aphroditacete  the  blood  is  colour- 
less. The  blood-system  is  in  abeyance,  while  that  of  the  chylo- 
aqueous  is  exaggerated.  Although  less  charged  with  organic  elements 
than  that  of  other  orders,  the  Quid  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  in  this 
family  is  unquestionably  the  exclusive  medium  through  which  osygen 
b  absorbed.  The  true  Aphrodite  type  of  respiration  occurs  in  AphrodUe 
actdsata  {Jig.  127,  a).  In  this  species  the  tale  of  the  real  uses  of  the 
elytra  or  scales  is  plainly  told.  Supplied  with  a  complex  apparatus  of 
muscles,  they  exhibit  periodical  movements  of  elevation  and  depression. 
Overspread  by  a  coating  of  felt,  readily  permeable  to  the  water,  the 
space  beneath  the  scales  during  their  elevation  becomes  filled  with  a  . 
large  volume  of  filtered  water,  which  during  the  descent  of  the  scales 
is  forcibly  emitted  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  body.  It  is  import- 
ant to  remark,  that  the  current  thus  established  lavet  only  the 
ewUrwr  of  the  dorsal  region  of  the  body.  It  nowhere  enters  the 
internal  cavities;  the  latter  are  everywhere  shut  out  by  a  memhra- 
noQS  partition  from  that  spacious  eccUrior  enclosure  bounded  above 
by  the  felt  and  elytra.  The  complex  and  tabyrinthic  appendages 
of  the  stomach  lie  floating  in  this  fluid  and  in  the  chambers  which 
divide  the  roots  of  the  feet.  From  this  relation  of  contact  between 
the  peritoneal  fluid  and  the  digestive  cteca,  which  are  always  filled 
by  a  dark  green  chyle,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that 
the  coDtuned  fluid  is  really  a  reservoir  wherein  the  oxygen  of  the 
external  respiratory  current  becomes  accumulated.  From  the  perito- 
neal fluid  the  aerating  element  extends  in  the  direction  of  the  cnca, 
and  imparts  to  their  contents  a  higher  degree  of  organisation.  These 
contents,  thus  prepared  by  a  sojourn  in  the  cteca  of  the  stomach, 
become  the  direct  pabulum  for  replenishing  the  true  blood  which  is 
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ilistriLuted  iu  vessela  over  ihe  pariet^a  of  these  ch^loas  rtipositories. 

The  sequeore  of  eventa  now  iiniioiled  f^.  136. 

will  coiivey  to  the  mind  of  tlie  phjsio- 

legist  a  clear  idea  of  the  mechanism  of 

the  |>rocesse8  both   of   respiration    and 

eanguificatiuu,  bj  an  airangement  atrik- 

iiiglj   analogous    with    what    we    have 

already  seen  in  the  Asteridie  amongst 

Echinoderms.* 

(839.)  The  reproductive  organs  of  the 
Dorsibianchiate  Annelidatu  have  beea 
hitherto,  perhaps,  less  known  than  those 
of  an;  other  animals.  Cnvierf  observed 
in  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  of  Art- 
nUola  five  grey  vesicles  resembling  the 
ovaris  of  the  earthworm ;  and  be  was 
led  to  conclude,  in  conformity  with  the 
then  generally-received  opinion,  that  the 
ova  escaped  from  these  vesicles  into  the 
cellular  structure  between  the  iutesiitie 
and  the  vralls  of  the  body.  It  is,  how- 
ever, probable  that  the  granular  bodies 
ijiif.  136,  m,  m)  usually  found  in  that 
situation  are  parasitiral  Entozoa,  as 
those  of  the  earthworm  have  been 
proved  to  be. 

In  the  Nereis,  Delle  Chiaje  describes 
the  ovaria  as  two  long  and  eitremely- 
delicata  c»ca,  occupying  the  posterior 
half  of  the  visceral  cavity,  and  offering 
various  constrictions  and  dilatations  in 
their  course ;  these  cseca  terminated  by 
distinct  apertures  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  anus,  and  when  gravid  were 
found  to  bo  filled  with  granular  ova 
of  a  greenish  colour. 

(830.)  According  to  Dr.  WiiliamB,  the 
sexual  system  of  Arenicola  is  organised 
on  a  plan  which  iuiimately  resembles 
lliat  of  Terebella  mhulota,  to  be  described 
in  a  subsequent  pnge  (§  800) ;  there  are, 
however,  in  Arenicola  no  median  testicular  masses.     The  male  and 

"  Dr.  Williami.  loc.  ciL  p.  200. 

+  Lr^om  d'AuatomiB  Comparif,  »ol.  i.  p.  lue. 
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female  elements  are  attached  to  the  ovario-nterine  eacculi,  which  in  thia 
worm,  as  in  TerebtUa  ntbuhia,  are  arranged  in  lateral  series,  and  are 
each  rendered  divisible  into  two  portions  by  a  median  partition. 
During  the  reproductive  season  these  organs  become  highly  vascular 
and  prominent. 

(631.)  The  Nereids  are  constructed,  as  regards  their  reproductive 
system,  very  much  on  the  type  of  that  of  Lumbricu*.  Each  segment 
is  furnished  with  its  utero-ovarium. 

(832.)  The  Phyllodoca  are  organised  on  the  same  principle. 

(633.)  In  the  Dorsihranchiate  Annelidans  we  slill  find  that  gemma- 
tion performs  a  very  important  part  in  the  reproductive  process  ;  the 
multiplication  of  the  individual  segments  of  the  body  depending 
entirely  upon  thia  mode  of  increase.  But  this  is  not  all;  it  not 
u II frequently  happens  that  when  these  animals  have  attained  their 
full  growth,  a  conatriclion  becomes  apparent  near  the  posterior  extre- 
mity of  the  body,  immediately  behind  which  a  proboscis  and  eyes 
are  developed,  forming  the  head  of  a  new  animal,  subsequently  to 
become  separated  by  spontaneous  fissure :  ^,  137. 

and  even  as  many  as  sis  of  these 
Btraogely-formed  offsets  have  been  count* 
ed  by  Uilne  Edwards  in  continuity  with 
each  other.*  The  process  of  division  is 
represented  in  the  appended  figure  (Jig. 
13T);  the  hinder  part  of  the  body,  in- 
cluding about  seventeen  segments,  is  seen 
to  be  gradually  separated  from  the  anterior 
or  larger  portion,  and,  moreover,  at  the 
point  of  separation  a  new  head  with  eyes 
ftnd  tentacular  cirri  is  distinctly  formed. 
"Id  one  case,"  says  Miiller,  "I  found  a 
mother  to  which  three  fetuses  of  different 
t^es  appeared  in  one  length.  The  mother 
had  thirty  pedate  segments ;  the  youngest 
daughter,  or  that  nearest  the  mother,  had 
eleven,  hut  the  head  was  not  yet  developed. 
The  raoet  remote  had  seventeen  rings,  with 
both  head  and  eyes,  and,  moreover,  the  tail 
of  tbe  mother;  the  middle  one  had  seven- 
teen segments,  and  a  head.  The  two  pos- 
terior were  broken  off  from  the  mother 
by  pressure:  in  the  last,  or  oldest,  was 
found  a  black  substance  filled  with  white  spots ;  and  the  white  spots, 

•  The  phenomeiui  of  fiHiporoui  genention  in  thc*e  AnDclidani  will  be  belter  un- 
dentoed  b;  reference  to  Mr  Nevport'i  imporUat  diicoTFriet  reUtiTO  to  the  growlh  of 
the  AfjTMfWi'a. —  I'ide  potl,  p.  332. 
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when  squeezed  from  the  body,  ^V-  '38. 

ivere  oval,  each  marked  with  a 

pellucid  ajieck.  Were  they  egga? 

If  BO,  how  were  they  formed  in 

a  young  one  still  adhering  to 

the  body  of  its  parent?   In  the 

middle  one  were  similar  spots, 

but  smaller.  Were  they  younger 

eggs  ?  "     But  of  this  hereafter. 
(S34.)  Some  curious  specula- 
tions have  been  entertained  by 

continental  writers  relative  to 

this  mode  of  propagation.  The 

tail  of  the  original  Nereis,  is 

Btill  the  tail   of  its  olTspring. 

and   however  often    the  body 

may  divide,  still  the  same  tail 

remains  attached  to  the  hinder 

portion,   so   that  tliis   part  of 

the  animal  may  be  said  to  en- 
joy a  kind  of  immunity  from 

death. 

(835.)  Ttifcicola.— Our  know- 
ledge of  the  lost,  or  tubicolous 
division  of  the  Annelidaus,  has 
been,  until  recently,  very  limit- 
ed; it  may,  indeed,  be  said  to 
have  been  confined  to  an  ac- 
quaintance with  their  external 
configuration,  for  the  few  un- 
connected accounts  hitherto 
given  by  authors  relative  to 
their  internal  anatomy  are  so 
obviously  based  upon  pure  sup- 
position, that,  perhaps,  the 
zootomist  who  should  enjoy 
favourable  opportunities  of  in- 
specting the  larger  species  in 
a  fresh  state,  could  hardly  make 
a  more  valuable  contribution 
to  our  science  than  by  giving  an 
account  of  the  organisation  of 
these  interesting  animals.  We 
have  already  described  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  tubes  in  which  these  Annelidana  live  (5  731),  and  give 
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repreaentation  {fig.  MO)  of  the  cal- 
careous tube  secreted  by  the  Serpula 
contortuplicata :  the  preceding  figure 
Tepresenta  the  curioua  habitation  of 
the  Terd)ella  Meduia,  conatmcted  bj 
cemeating  together  minute  shells 
and  other  small  bodies.  In  neither 
ease  is  there  any  muscular  connection 
between  the  worm  and  ita  abode,  so 
that  the  creature  can  be  readily  drawn 
out  from  its  residence  in  order  to 
examine  the  external  appendages  be- 
longing to  the  individual  segmenta 
of  its  body.  When  thus  displayed 
(fig.  139),  the  modifications  conspicu- 
ous in  the  structure  of  the  lateral 
oars  are  at  once  seen  to  be  in  relation 
with  their  circumacribed  movements, 
and  offer  a  wide  contrast  to  the  large- 
ly developed  spines,  aetse,  and  ten- 
tacular cirri,  met  with  in  the  Dot' 
tibranckiata.  In  the  upper  part  of 
the  body,  rudimentary  protractile 
bunches  of  hairs  are  still  discernible. 
but  so  feebly  developed  that  their 
use  must  evidently  be  restricted  to 
the  performance  of  those  motions  by 
which  the  protmsion  of  the  head  is 
effected;  while  upon  the  posterior 
segments  even  these  are  obliterated, 
the  only  organs  attached  to  the  rings 
being  minute  foot-like  processes 
adapted  to  the  same  office.  The 
tentacular  cirri,  which  were  likewise 
distributed  along  the  entire  length 
of  the  Dorsibrauchiate  order,  are  here 
transferred  to  the  head,  where  they 
form  long  and  delicate  instruments 
of  touch,  and,  most  probably,  assist 
materially  in  distinguishing  and 
seizing  prey ;  the  hranchiie,  likewise, 
are  no  longer  met  with  upon  the 
segments  inclosed  within  the  tegn- 
mentary  tube,  but  are  placed  only 
in    the    immediate   vicinity   of    the 
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neck,  where  they  form  f&n-like  expansions,  or  ramified  tufts,  so 
arranged  as  to  be  most  freely  exposed  to  the  surrouDding  medium. 
The  mouth  placed  at  the  origin  of  the  tentacular  cirri  ia  a  simple 
ori&ce  closed  with  a  valve-like  flap  or  upper  lip.  but  is  unprovided 
with  any  dental  structure.  The  atimeulary  canal  is  generally  a 
simple  and  someitliat  capacious  tube  that  traveises  the  axis  of  the 
body ;  but  in  some  species,  as  in  Sahella  pavoniua,  it  assumes  a  spiral 
course,  making  close  turns  upon  itself  from  the  mouth  to  the  anal 
aperture,  which  is  always  terminal. 

(83G.)  In  the  geuus  TerebeSla*  ^a  branchial  organs  appear  under 
the  form  of  blood-red  tufts,  proceeding  from  three  separate  root  vessels 
on  either  aide  of  the  occiput.  The  vessels  divide  for  the  most  part 
dicbotomausly.  forming  an  arborescent  bunch  of  Uorid  blood-vessels; 
each  ramusculua  is  inclosed  in  a  delicate  cuticular  envelope  perfectly 
destitute  of  cilia,  and  is,  moreover,  double,  that  is,  composed  of  an 
afferent  and  efferent  vessel.  Although  extremely  transparent  and 
attenuated,  the  cuticular  structure  embraciiig  these  branchial  blood- 
vessels must  include  some  retractile  fibres,  since  each  separate  ramus- 
eulus  may  be  emptied  and  rendered  bloodless  by  the  compression  of 
the  parietes,  a  provision  which  frequently  exists  in  many  parts  of  the 
circulating  system  of  the  Annelida. 

(837.)  The  cephalic  tentacles  of  the  Terebellss  constitute  unques- 
tionably auxiliary  organs  of  respiration,  not  for  the  aeration  of  the 
blood  proper,  but  for  that  of  the  peritoneal  fluid  by  which  the;  are 
freely  and  copiously  penetrated.  They  present  a  problem  interesting 
alike  to  the  physiologist  and  iho  mechanician.  From  their  extreme 
length  and  vast  number,  they  ejtpose  an  extensive  aggregate  surface  to 
the  agency  of  the  surrounding  medium.  They  consist,  in  Terebella 
nebtiloia,  of  holloW,  Battened,  tubular  filaments,  furnished  with  strong 
muscular  parietes.  Each  of  these  hollow  band'like  tentacula  may  be 
rolled  longitudinally  into  a  cylindrical  form,  so  as  to  inclose  a  hollow 
semicircular  space,  if  the  two  edges  of  the  band  meet,  or  a  semi-cylin- 
drical apace  if  they  only  imperfectly  meet.  This  inimitable  mecha- 
nism enables  each  filament  to  take  up  and  firmly  grasp,  at  any  point 
of  its  letigth,  a  molecule  of  sand,  or,  if  placed  in  a  linear  series,  a  rote 
of  molecules.  But  so  perfect  is  the  disposition  of  the  muscular 
fibres  at  the  extreme  end  of  each  filament,  that  it  is  gifted  with  the 
twofold  power  of  acting  on  the  atKkinp  and  on  the  muscular  principle. 
When  the  tentacle  is  about  to  seize  aii  object,  the  extremity  is  drawn 
in  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  reflux  of  fluid  in  the  hollow  interior; 
by  this  movement  a  cup-shaped  cavity  is  formed,  in  which  the  object 
is  securely  held  by  atmospheric  pressure ;  this  power  is,  however,  im- 
mediately aided  by  the  contraction  of  the  circular  muscular  fibres. 

'  Dr.  WiUuoM,  loc.  cit.  p.  194, 
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Sucli  are  the  marvelloDS  instrumenta  by  which  these  peaceful  worms 
construct  their  habttaliona,  and  probably  sweep  their  vicinity  for 
food. 

(838.)  The  inferior  aspect  of  each  of  these  tentacles  is  profusely 
clothed  with  cilia,  and  this  aids  is  thinner  than  the  dorsal.  The  peri- 
toneal fluid  which  is  so  richly  corpuscnlated,  and  wluch  freely  entera 
the  hollow  axea  of  all  ihese  tentacles,  is  thus  brought  into  artful  con- 
tact with  the  surrounding  water. 

(839.)  In  addition  to  llie  two  important  uses  already  assigned  to  the 
tentacles  in  the  Terebellce,  they  constitute  also  the  real  ^ents  of  loco- 
motion. They  are  first  outstretched  by  the  forcible  ejection  into  them 
of  the  peritoneal  fluid,  a  process  which  is  accomplished  by  the  undu- 
latory  contraction  of  the  body  from  behind  forwards ;  they  are  then 
fixed  like  so  many  slender  cables  to  a  distant  surface;  and  then, 
shortening  in  their  lengths,  they  haul  forwards  the  helpless  carcass 
of  the  worm. 

(840.)  In  TerAella  meduta,  the  species  represent«d  Jig.  138,  the 
cephalic  tentacles  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  T.tiebtdota  in  number  and 
size,  and  are  also  diSerendy  configurated.  They  approach  the  prismatic 
in  outline,  and  in  transverse  section  they  present  a  triradiate  shape. 
In  minute  structure,  however,  action  and  uses,  they  coincide  in  the 
most  exact  manner  with  those  just  described. 

(841.)  lu  the  Terebellie,  in  consequence  of  the  concentration  of  the 
tentacles  and  branchis  around  the  head,  the  blood-system  at  this 
extremity  of  the  body  discovers  a  great  increase  of  development. 
The  peritoneal  fluid  in  this  genus  is  very  voluminoua  and  densely  cor- 
pusculated ;  the  system  of  the  blood  proper  is,  notwithstanding,  elabo- 
rate and  full-formed.  The  chamber  of  the  peritoneum  is  one  undi- 
vided space;  the  segmental  partitions  of  the  earthworm  and  the 
leech  being  here  replaced  by  limited  bands  proceeding  from  the 
intestine  Xa  the  integument,  tying  together  theae  two  cylinders,  ao, 
however,  as  to  permit  one  to  move  within  the  other  with  remarkable 
freedom. 

(84Si.)  The  great  dorsal  vessel  in  Terebella  n^idoM  is  limited  to 
the  anterior  of  the  body  (Jig.  140,  a).  It  emanates  chiefly  from  a 
large  circular  vessel  (b)  embracing  the  oesophagus,  and  which  receives 
all  the  blood  from  the  intestinal  system.  In  this  species,  therefore, 
the  primary  and  intestinal  dorsal  trunks  over  the  whole  intestinal 
region  are  united,  or  the  former  vessel  is  superseded  by  the  latter. 

(843.)  On  the  dorsal  view  of  the  iBsoph^us,  a  lat^e,  pulsatile,  fusi- 
form vessel  (a)  is  displayed  on  the  first  laying  open  of  the  integument 
in  a  longitudinal  direction.  Little  attached  to  the  structure  on  which 
it  rests,  it  appears  as  if  auspended  in  the  fluid  of  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  Advancing  to  the  occipital  ring,  it  breaks  out  into  six  branches 
(d),  of  which  three  proceed  to  the  branchin  of  each  side,  while  the 
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reduced  continuation  of  the  origioal  trunk  rumishes  minute  ramua- 
cules  to  the  tentacles  in  the  hollow  axes,  of  each  of  which  an  effereat 
and  efferent  vessel  is  coolained,  surrounded  by  the  peritoneal  fluid, 
which  penetrates  to  the  remotest  ends  of  these  enquisite  organs. 
Both  from  the  tentacles  and  branchiae  the  blood  now  returns  into  the 
great  ventral  trunk  (e),  which  to  the  fj~_  i^g, 

posterior  extremity  of  the  body  la 
distinct  from,  and  independent  of, 
the  intestinal  system  (J).  From 
this  trunk  branches  are  detached  on 
either  side  of  the  median  line  for 
the  enpply  of  the  feet  and  integu- 
ment. 

(844.)  At  the  point  corresponding 
with  the  circular  vessel  (Jig.  140,  b), 
the  primary  ventral  sends  oif  a  con- 
eiderable  division  for  the  supply  of  the 
intestinal  system.  The  current,  there- 
fore, entering  the  glandular  parietes 
of  the  intestine  is  purely  arterial  in 
this  genus,  for  it  is  unmixedly  com- 
posed of  blood,  returning  from  the 
tentacles  and  branchia,  by  both  of 
which  the  function  of  respiration  ia 
performed.  Here,  again,  there  exist 
bnt  two  principal  directions  in  which 
the  blood  circulates,  viz.  longitudi- 
nally and  transTersely,  or  circularly, 
the  former  currents  being  connected 
with  the  latter.  The  circular  vessel 
(Jig.  140,  b)  acts  like  an  auricle ;  it 

receives  the  blood  from  the  intestinal  He-pirawry  ""1  circukiory  ippan- 
system,  and  delivere  it  into  the  great  ;;■;;„ ^^  ^'"'^  (AfUr  Dr.  Wil- 
doisal  (a).     The  alimentary  canal  is 

embraced  in  this  genus,  as  in  all  Annelida,  by  a  framework  of  lon- 
gitudinal and  transverse  vessels  (/)  in  which  the  blood  moves  back- 
warks  below,  and  forwards  above. 

(845.)  In  the  dissection  of  TerebeUa  nebuUaa,  figured  by  Uilue 
Edwards,  a  large  vessel  [fig.  141,  1)  is  readily  distinguishable  to* 
wards  the  anterior  part  of  the  animal,  running  along  the  median 
line  of  the  back,  and  situated  immediately  beneath  the  int^u~ 
ments.  This  vessel  rests  upon  the  alimentary  canal,  and  exhibits 
irregular  contractile  movements,  whereby  the  blood  contained  in 
its  interior  is  propelled  from  behind  forwards,  and  consequently  per- 
forms the  functions  of  a  heart ;  and  if  we  would  compare  it  with 
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what  exists  in  the  higher  aaimBls,  it  might  be  considered  as  phjsio- 
logicall;  representing  a  pulmonic  ventricle,  seeing  that  from  its  ante- 
rior extremity  the  vessels  that  convey  p.    j^^ 
the  blood  to  the  branchiEe  for  the  pur- 
poses of  respiration  take  their  origin. 

(846.)  By  its  posterior  extremity, 
the  great  dorsal  trunk  receivea  the 
blood  vrhich  it  is  appointed  to  propel 
through  the  hrauchiiil  organs  from 
several  large  veins,  nhich  are,  for  the 
most  part,  adherent  to  the  walls  of 
the  intestine  (^ J.  140,/),  from  which 
they  receive  a  multitude  of  branches, 
derived  from  the  rich  vascolar  net- 
work distributed  over  the  intestinal 
walls.  The  prindpal  veins,  however, 
that  communicate  with  this  tubular 
hearii  are  two  large  transverse  trunks 
which  form  a  ring  around  the  di- 
gestive canal,  tieneath  which  they  unite, 
and  become  continuous  with  a  large 
median  trunk  {fig.  141,  h)  that  runs 
along  the  under  suriace  of  the  intes- 
tine, irom  which,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  dorsal  veins,  it  receives  nume- 
rous lat«ral  branches,  derived  from 
the  vascular  network  already  men- 
tioned. Lastly,  there  is  a  small  me- 
dian trunk,  situated  upon  the  internal 
Burlace  of  the  integuments  of  the  back 
ijig.  141,  m),  into  which  open  the 
veins  derived  from  the  different  seg- 
ments of  the  body,  and  which  likewise 
communicates  with  the  dorso-intes- 
tinal  vessel  by  numerous  anastomosing  ramificationa. 

(847.)  The  vessels  above  enumerated  may  be  considered  aa  consti- 
tuting the  general  venous  system  of  the  body,  and  the  blood  which 
they  convey  to  the  dorsal  trunk  is,  by  the  contractions  of  that  vessel, 
in  great  part  distributed  to  the  brancbiffi  through  three  purs  of  bran- 
chial arteries,  derived  immediately  trom  the  dorsal  heart.  Still,  how- 
ever, all  the  blood  thus  moving  from  behind  forwards  is  not  conveyed 
to  the  branchial  oi^ana,  since  a  certain  portion  finds  its  way  through 
a  small  median  vessel  to  the  labial  oi^ns  and  cephalic  tentacula. 

(848.)  After  baring  passed  through  the  branchial  organs,  the  renovated 
blood  is  received  by  vessels,  which  unite  to  form  a  median  trunk  {Jig. 
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141,  o)  that  niDB  beneatli  the  alimeatar;  tube  and  immediately  alwve 
the  ventral  chain  of  nervous  ganglia.  This  ventral  trank  is  continued 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  bodj,  and  gives  off  opposita  to  each 
ring  a  pair  of  transverse  vessels,  which,  after  having  supplied  branchea 
to  the  integument  and  locomotive  organs,  bend  upwards,  to  be  distri- 
buted over  the  walls  of  the  intestine,  where  their  ramifications  con- 
tribute to  form  the  vascular  network  above  alluded  to. 

(841).)  The  ventral  vessel  and  its  ramifications  fulfil,  therefore,  the 
functions  of  an  arterial  system,  and,  consequently,  the  branchite  them- 
selves must  be  regarded  as  the  agents  employed  in  propelling  the 
blood  through  the  systemic  circulation.  These  organs,  indeed,  may 
be  observed,  at  intervals,  to  contract  with  considerable  energy,  and 
thus  materially  to  assist  in  urging  the  blood  through  the  arterial  rami- 
fications. 

(850.)  The  generative  apparatus  of  the  Terebelln,  according  to 
Dr.  Williams,  conforms  in  its  general  arrangement  with  that  of  the 
earthworm  and  others  in  ofiering  a  segmental  repetition  of  the  ovi- 
gerous  oi^ns,  while  the  male  portion  is  grouped  together  into  a 
lobulated  mass  at  the  mesian  line.  In  TerebeUa  miulota*  the  whole 
of  the  sexual  system  may  be  readily  demonstrated ;  it  Ilea  underneath 
the  alimentary  canal.  To  e^ipose  it  to  view,  the  latter  must,  therefore, 
be  removed.  Along  the  median  line  ore  accumulated,  under  the  form 
of  white  lobulated  maasee,  the  testicular  glands.  The  secretion  fur- 
nished by  these  massM  is  conveyed  by  means  of  a  common  duct  to 
a  receptacle,  a  sacculus  situated  at  its  anterior  extremity.  This  oi;gan 
communicates  externally  by  an  orifice  or  two  through  which  the 
spermatic  Buid  is  emitted.  During  the  contact  of  two  individuals, 
this  fluid  passes  ouUida  along  the  abdominal  surface  of  the  body  and 
tlience  finds  ila  way  into  the  ovario-uterine  organs,  which  exist  to  the 
number  of  ten  on  either  side  of  the  abdominal  mesian  line,  and 
which  communicate  by  corresponding  orifices  externally.  The  minute 
anatomy  of  these  utero-ovarian  oi^ans  in  TerAella  nebulaa  is  well 
calculated  to  elucidate  the  mechanism  of  reproduction  in  several  other 
species  of  Annelida. 

(851.)  Each  lateral  utriculas  is  divided  longitudinally  into  two  dis- 
tinct compartments,  of  which  one  is  thicker  (in  the  parietes)  at  the 
attached  end,  and  more  vascular  and  redder  in  colour  than  the  other, 
which  is  a  mere  membranous  receptacle.  A  small  glandular  mass 
exists  at  the  attached  end  of  each  of  these  organa,  which,  during  the 
reproductive  season,  undergo  a  remarkable  increase  of  size ;  they  are 
true  ova-producing  bodies.  From  this  stromatous  structure,  the  ova 
escape  into  one  of  the  compartments  of  the  utricle,  where  they  fall 
under  the  influence  of  the  spermatic  fluid  (received  from  without) 

■  Dr.  Williuni,  loc.  ci(.  p.  266. 
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contained  in  the  olber.  They  Bojoarn  for  some  time  in  this  receptacle 
and  finally  escape  as  oea.     The  Terebelle  are  therefore  oviparous. 

(852.)  Many  interesting  particulars  relative  to  the  development  of 
various  genera  belonging  to  the  class  under  consideration  have  been 
ascertained  by  Milne  Edwards.*  In  the  TereleUa  {fig.  142),  accord- 
ing to  the  observations  of  this  distinguished  naturalist,  the  young,  on 
leaving  the  egg,  have  no  resemblance  wbatever  to  the  adult  animal, 
insomuch,  indeed,  tbat  it  viould  be  difficult  to  guess,  d  priori,  the 
class  to  nhich  the;  really  belonged.  On  their  first  appearance  upon 
the  stage  of  active  existence  they  might  be  mistaken  for  the  ciliated 
larvie  of  certain  Polyps  or  Medusce,  presenting  no  traces  of  the  annu- 
lose  type  of  structure  (Jig-  142,  l):  in  the  course  of  a  short  time, 
however,  their  bodies  become  elongated,  and  they  begin  to  assume 
somewhat  of  a  bilateral  or  symmetrical  form,  the  body  of  the  young 
Terebella  becoming  distinguisbable,  divided  into  four  zones  or  ru- 
dimentary segments,  the  posterior  of  which  is  still  provided  with  a 
ciliary  apparatus  0^.  143,  s).  Shortly  after  this,  a  fifth  ring  {fig.  143, 
S,  d)  begins  to  make  its  appearance  in  the  space  situated  between  the 
penultimate  and  terminal,  and  rudiments  of  a  mouth  and  alimentaiy 
canal  become  distinguishable.  The  growth  of  the  young  Annelidan 
now  begins  to  advance  rapidly,  and  its  body  is  rendered  more  worm- 
like as  sew  segments  are  progressively  added  to  its  length,  these  all 
successively  making  their  appearance  in  the  space  between  the  last- 
formed  ring  and  the  anal,  or  terminal,  Joint  of  the  body,  so  that  the 
relative  position  of  the  newly-developed  segments  is  precisely  in 
accordance  with  their  respective  ages,  except  in  the  case  of  the  lost 
segment,  which  is  persistently  terminal.  Meantime  the  larva  ceases 
to  be,  as  it  was  at  first,  completely  apodous, — simple  subulate  selie, 
supported  upon  minute  Qeshy  tubercles,  begin  to  show  themselves  on 
both  Bides  of  the  body,  the  development  of  these  locomotive  ap- 
pendages being  accomplished  in  the  same  order  of  sequence  as  that 
of  the  segments,  namely,  from  before,  backwards. 

(853.)  At  this  period  of  their  growth  the  young  Terebellce  present 
the  appearance  of  minute  sub -cylindrical  worms  [fig.  143,  4),  and  the 
different  viscera  in  the  interior  of  the  body  become  very  clearly 
defined. 

(854.)  The  digestive  apparatus  is  now  distinctly  perceptible;  ante- 
riorly it  presents  a  kind  of  fleshy  bulb  {fig.  142,  4,  p),  then  a  short 
cylindrical  cesophagus,  followed  by  a  capacious  ovoid  stomach  (r),  the 
contents  of  which  appear  to  be  Still  saturated  with  the  coloured  sub- 
stance of  the  vitellus,  and  an  intestine  (s)  which  commences  at  abont  the 
posterior  third  of  the  body.  The  glandular  structures  near  the  anterior 
part  of  the  animal  now  become  apparent,  and  the  subcutaneous  muscles 

*  Recberchei  Zoologiqucs  bite*  pendsot  an  Vovngs  lor  lei  CAles  de  la  Sicilc,  pu 
M.  Milne  Bdwiird*,  Adb.  d«  Se.  NaL  far  IS4-I 
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cleaxlj  dietinguitiluible ;  slil)  it  is  remarkable  that,  eveo  in  the  most 
transparent  portions  of  the  creature,  no  traces  of  a  vascular  sTStem 
can  be  detected. 

{8bb.)  In  ibe  course  of  three  or  four  dars  more,  the  cilia  have  com- 
pletelj  disappeared  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  which  now  presents 
alt  the  characters  of  one  of  the  erratic  Annelides,  but  in  do  respect 
resembles  the  tubicolous  genera  to  ffbich  the  creature  real);  belongs. 
The  young  larva,  in  short,  is  furnished  with  ■  distinct  head,  an  aiiten- 
nary  organ,  eyes,  and  feet  armed  with  subulate  sets,  while  the  adn]t 
Terebellse  are  acephalous,  being  destitute  both  of  ant^nnw  and  eyes, 
and  having  feet  provided  with  hook-like  appendages. 

(856.)  Afl«r  the  larva  has  been  furnished  with  one  or  two  addi- 
tional pairs  of  feet,  the  head  begins  to  be  changed  in  its  shape  (Jiij. 
142,  6)^a  transverse  constriction  makes  its  appearance  at  a  little  dis- 
tance in  front  of  the  eyes,  and  its  anterior  lobe,  which  thus  becomes 
distinctly  defined,  is  seen  to  be  studded  near  its  free  margin  with  a 
series  of  slinging  vesicles,  some  of  which  are  armed  with  little  spine- 
like filaments.  The  post-cephalic  ciliated  colW  becomes  at  the  same 
Ume  much  narrower,  and  forms  a  prominent  ridge  underneath  the 
head  that  constitutes  a  kind  of  upper  lip.  In  the  course  of  two  or 
three  days  more,  the  anterior  cephalic  lobe  {fi</.  142,  5,  a)  becomes  per- 
Fig.  1*2. 
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DeiclapmenL  of  Tenidia  ntimloia.     (After  Milne  Edwardt.) 

fectly  distinct  from  the  ocnliferous  s^ment,  and  is  much  elouga^, 
taking  a  cylindrical  form,  and  constituting  a  very  flexible  median 
appendage,  having  all  the  characters  of  an  antenniform  organ.  Its 
axis  is  occupied  by  a  canal  that  communicates  with  the  general  cavity 
of  the  body,  and  a  fluid  may  be  seen  to  circulate  in  its  intenor.    The 
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natatoiy  cilia  hare  almost  entirel;  disappeared,  both  from  the  neck 
and  from  the  poateiior  extremity  of  the  body,  and  the  young  TerAeUa 
in  this  condition  preaenta  itaelf,  exhibiting  alt  the  charoctera  of  an 
Annelide  belongiog  to  the  erratic  group,  not  aa  yet  at  all  resem- 
bling any  of  the  tubicolous  genera,  of  which  it  is  a  member. 

(857.)  Having  become  deprived  of  the  locomotive  cilia  vith  which 
they  were  previously  furnished,  the  larv»  now  cease  swimming,  and 
begin  to  inclose  themselves  in  a  kind  of  macous  substance,  which 
gradually  solidifies,  so  as  to  fonn  a  cyclindrical  tube  open  at  both 
extremities.  The  first  period  of  their  existence,  during  which  they 
lead  an  erratic  life,  then  closes,  and  they  begin  to  assume  the  habits 
of  their  parents, — the  ventral  oars,  with  their  armature  of  terminal 
hooklete,  are  successively  developed  in  a  regular  series,  from  before, 
backwards,  as  additional  segments  are  added  to  the  length  of  the 
body.  The  tentacular  appendages  next  begin  to  be  developed  from 
the  sides  of  the  head ;  but  it  is  not  before  the  body  has  acquired 
thirty-eight  or  forty  purs  of  feet  that  the  branchial  apparatus  makes 
its  appearance,  under  the  form  of  two  simple  tubercles,  developed 
from  the  lateral  regions  of  the  neck;  these,  however,  rapidly  eularge, 
and  soon  assume  the  functions  which,  in  the  adult  animal,  they  are 
destined  to  perform  {§  836). 

(858.)  From  various  observations  it  would  seem  that  similar  pheno- 
mena present  themseWea  during  the  development  of  other  Annelidans; 
proving  that  the  bodies  of  these  animals  grow  by  the  successive  for- 
mation of  new  segments,  or  zonules,  which  sprout  from  those  already 
in  existence,  in  accordance  with  a  fundamental  plan,  and  become 
arranged  in  regular  sequence,  one  behind  the  other. 

(869.)  It  is  Ukewise  evident,  that  the  two  extreme  portions  of 
the  body,  namely,  the  oral  and  anal  segments,  are  first  formed,  and 
that  it  is  in  the  space  between  these  that  all  the  segments  of  the 
trunk,  however  numerous,  have  their  origin,  their  development  being 
carried  on  in  a  single  series,  wbich  is  progressively  extended  from  be- 
fore, backwards,  by  the  continual  addition  of  new  e^ments,  which  are 
eo  disposed,  that  the  relative  age  of  each  ring  is  indicated  by  the 
position  which  it  occupies.  Each  newly-formed  zonule  being  invari- 
ably interposed  between  the  last-developed  segment  and  the  anal  ring, 
it  becomes  natural  to  inquire  from  which  of  these  two  it  more  imme- 
diately  derives  its  origin, — a  qusstion  that  at  first  might  appear  of 
difficult  solution,  but  which  seems  to  be  set  at  rest  by  the  following 
considerations.  From  the  observations  of  M.  de  Quatre&ges,  *  it 
appears  that  in  some  genera,  at  a  certain  period  of  their  growth,  a  new 
individttai,  entirely  appointed  for  sexool  reproduction,  is  developed 

*  Ain.  if  Sc  Not.  1844- 
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from  the  posterior  part  of  tbe  body,  from  which  it  Heparates  itself 
after  having  remained  for  Bome  dme  adherent  thereunto;  and  M. 
Milne  Edwards  was  witness  to  a  still  more  curious  phenomenon  in  an 
Aunelide,  the  parent  trunk  of  which,  instead  of  producing,  by  this 
kind  of  gemmation,  a  single  young  one,  gave  birth  to  as  many  as 
six,  that  all  remained  connected  together  like  a  string  of  beads,  and 
which,  as  in  the  preceding  instance,  were  all  furnished  with  a  sexual 
apparatus,  of  which  the  parent  stock  itself  was  destitute.  Now  these 
young  AnnelidauB,  thus  formed  by  a  process  of  gemmation,  are  de- 
veloped precisely  in  the  same  position  as  tbe  new  segments  of  the 
larvfe,  that  is  to  say,  between  the  anal  ring  and  the  last  zonnle  of  the 
trunk ;  but  they  are  not  all  formed  at  the  same  time,  and,  from  the 
different  stages  of  development  at  which  they  bad  each  arrived  in  the 
individual  figured  by  Milne  Edwards,  it  was  evident  that  the  youngest 
were  placed  nearest  to  tbe  trunk  of  tbe  parent  animal.  Tbe  first-formed 
young  one,  therefore,  bad  been,  as  usual,  primarily  situated  between  the 
terminal  segment  of  the  trunk  of  the  adult  Annelide  and  its  anal  s^- 
ment,  which,  being  consequently  pushed  backwards,  bad  ceased  lo  be- 
long to  tiie  parent  stock,  and  had  become  a  constituent  part  of  the 
newly-formed  young  one ;  tbe  second  must,  consequently,  have  been 
developed  between  that  first  formed  and  the  same  terminal  joint  of 
the  trunk  of  the  parent,  and  could  have  had  no  relation  whatever 
with  the  original  caudal  segment,  and  so  on  for  tbe  third  and  fourth, 
4c.,  proving  that  the  ultimate  segment  of  tbe  body,  and  not  the  cau- 
dal ring,  constitutes  the  point  from  which  development  emanates.  The 
gemmiparoua  production  of  a  new  individual  resembles,  therefore,  to  a 
certain  extent,  tbe  formation  of  the  new  zonules  in  the  body  of  tbe 
larva,  only,  in  the  latter  case,  the  reproductive  ring  loses  its  creative 
power  as  soon  as  it  has  given  birth  to  a  new  segment,  with  which  it 
becomes  intimately  connected,  and  which,  in  its  turn,  assumes  the  re- 
productive faculty ;  whilst,  on  tbe  contrary,  in  tbe  process  of  multiply- 
ing individuals  by  gemmation,  the  product  becomes,  to  a  certain  extent, 
separated  from  the  economy  of  the  parent  animal,  and  the  reproducing 
segment  retains  its  gemmigeroua  faculty,  and  gives  origin  to  a  series  - 
of  new  beings,  one  after  tbe  other,  tbe  laat  formed  pushing  their  prede- 
cessors further  back  aa  they  are  successively  developed. 

(860.)  Tbe  structure  of  the  nervous  system  m  the  Annelida  con- 
forms, in  its  arrangement,  with  the  general  type  common  to  the 
articulated  classes.  A  consideiable  supra-cesophageal  mass  {fig.  US. 
a,  ffl)  repreaents  the  encepbalon,  in  front  of  which  are  situated  minute 
ganglia  (6,  c,  d,  e),  from  whence  nerves  ore  derived,  to  supply  the 
principal  instruments  of  sensation  connected  with  the  cephalic  portion 
of  tbe  animal.  The  circum-<esophageal  ring  (n,  n)  b  strongly  marked, 
communioadng  on  each  side  witik  the  ventral  series  of  ganglia  (o,  p). 
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that  extends  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  bod;,  giving  off 
nerves  to  supply  the  different  segments.  Commnnicating  with  the 
posterior  aspect    of  the    encephalic  p.    ... 

ganglia,  are  several  small  ganglionic 
masses  (t,  it,  I,  m),  which  are  joined 
together  by  delicate  filaments,  and 
apparently  represent  the  sympathetic 
system,  inasmuch  as  from  them  are 
derived  filaments  supplying  the  ali- 
mentary canal  and  the  principal  via- 

(861.)  In  Torrea  eilrea,  an  Anne- 
lid the  transparency  of  which  is  such 
that,  when  plunged  into  sea-water, 
its  presence  is  only  distinguishable 
firom  the  bright  red  colour  of  its 
eyes,  and  a  double  line  of  violet- 
coloured  spots  that  extend  along  its 
back,  M.  de  Quatrefages*  was  en- 
abled to  examine  the  structure  of 
the  organs  of  vision  in  a  very  satis- 
factory manner.     The  eyes  in  this 

species  are  only  two  in  number,  ^^  "^  '^  "*"""•  'J"""  '"  ""^ 
and,  indeed,  they  constitute  by  far  »»'>''b'«'=hi»««  AED.Iidui^  (After 
the   larger  part   of  the    creatures 

head,  forming  two  very  considerable  prominences  that  are  almost  con- 
joined in  the  mesial  line  of  the  body.  The  integument,  which  is  here 
extremely  thin  and  perfectly  diaphanous,  passes  over  the  ocular  globe, 
and  evidently  in  this  case  performs  the  functions  of  a  transparent 
cornea  {Jig.  144,  a).  A  thick  fibrous  stmtum,  representing  the 
sclerotic  {d),  encloses  the  eye,  and  becomes  continuous  with  the  sheath, 
likewise  fibrous  (A),  of  the  optic  nerve  {p).  The  colourless  sclerotio 
presents  upon  one  side  a  large  irregularly- rounded  aperture  that  is 
'  partly  closed  by  a  sort  of  choroid  of  a  brownish  colour  [b],  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  an  almost  circular  pupil  surrounded  vrith  a  border  of  a  deep 
blue  colour.  Through  the  pupillary  opening  it  may  be  perceived  that 
the  interior  of  the  eye  is  lined  by  the  choroid,  and  that  the  whole  interior 
of  the  ocular  capsule  is  filled  up  with  a  vitreous  humour  so  absolutely 
transparent  that  the  crystalline  lens  situated  in  its  centre  seems  to  be 
in  connection  with  nothing.  On  the  outside  of  the  eye  the  optic  nerve 
can  be  plainly  seen  arriving  at  the  eyeball  and  expanding  to  forth  the 
retina.  The  eyes  of  other  Annelidana,  when  present,  are,  however, 
by  no  means  so  easily  examined ;  they  may,  however,  from  the  re- 
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searches  of  Muller,*  Wagner.t  Rathke.I  and  Siebold.S  be  brieflj' 
stated  to  consist  of  a  round  transparent  medium  or  lens  enclosed  in 
B  layer  of  pigment,  and  provided  poateriorly  with  a  retina]  expan- 


Stniclura  of  ths  aje  in  Toma  vitreo,  sod  of  the  mppoMd  auditor;  *ppanl(ai  in 
Jmii-ola  (ifier  Quatrefigra}.  1.  a,  a,  integiuaciit  puaing  in  front  of  tie  tje,  and 
fanning  >  tnnipBrenI  cornea;  &,  c,  (^nimliir  cetlalar  tJMue  encloung  the  globe  of  tha 
•jei  <f,  external  aar&ce  of  reticular  pigmental  memhiane ; /,  jnlemal  aur&ca  of  the  nme. 
•een  through  the  pupilluy  epertnre;  e,  the  iii*;  g,  the  ci7atalline  leni ;  g',  optic  nerve; 
it,  ibeath  of  ditto  derived  from  the  dura  nuter ',  i,  k,  rauular  trunki  ronning  a  circle 
aionnd  the  base  of  the  eyeball.  S.  Auilitorf  apparelua  of  on  Artaicola  ;  a,  acatucic 
nerre;  b,  c,  cellalar  tiuue  inveating  the  auditory  cnpiale;  if,  otolithic  maiaea.  3.  Audi- 
tory apparstna  of  ^mpHcoryiti;  a,  cellular  tiuue;  b,  auditory  capaule;  c,  otolithe. 

(862.)  An  apparatus,  to  which  the  functions  of  an  organ  of  hearing 
have  been  attributed  by  several  eminent  anatomists,  is  met  with  in 
some  AnnelidsDs.  Grube  and  Stanius|[  iitst  announced  a  very  re- 
markable Btructure  in  Arenicola,  the  enistence  of  which  has  been 
confirmed  by  subsequent  observers,  that  certainly  resembles  very 
closely  in  its  conformation  an  organ  common  among  the  MoUusca, 
to  which  a  similar  function  has  been  generally  conceded  :  this  con- 
sists of  a  transparent  membranous  capsule  {Jig.  144,  S  and  3,  a.  b,  c) 
enclosing  a  fluid,  wherein  one,  or  sometimes  several,  minute  bodies, 
having  every  appearance  of  otoliths,  are  suspended.  M,  de  Quatre- 
fages  describes  tbeso  auditory  capsules  as  being  situated  in  the  fiist  or 

■  Aon.  dn  Sc.  Nat.  I.  iiii.  f  Iconea  Phyiiologicte,  pi.  28. 

J  De  Bopyro  et  Nereide,  pi.  2,  figa.  4,  6. 

i  Lehrbuch  der  Vergleichenden  Anatomie,  p.  200. 

II  Lehrboch  der  Verglejchenden  Anatomie  von  Siebold  und  Staniua,  p.  201. 
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secood  Begmente  of  the  body,  one  on  each  side  of  the  opening  of  the 
(Esophagus,  and  observes  that  a  nerve  of  conaiderable  size  is  distinctly 
traceable  in  them. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
UntiAFosA.* 

(8S3.)  The  Annelidans  examined  in  the  preceding  chapter,  with  the 
singolar  eiception  of  the  eartfafform,  are  onlj  adapted  to  an  aquatic 
life  ;  the  soft  integument  which  forms  their  external  skeleton  and  tho 
setiform  and  tentacular  organs  appended  to  the  numerous  aegmenta  of 
their  elongated  bodies,  are  far  too  feeble  to  support  them  in  a  less 
dense  and  buoyant  element,  so  that  when  removed  from  their  native 
naters  thej  are  utterly  helpless  and  impotent.  Supposing,  however,  that, 
as  a  mere  matter  of  speculation,  it  was  inquired  by  what  means  animals 
of  similar  form  could  be  rendered  capable  of  assuming  a  terrestrial 
existence,  bo  as  to  seek  and  obtain  prey  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  thus  represent  upon  land  the  Annelidans  of  the  ocean  :  a  little  ro- 
fleotion  would  at  once  indicate  the  grosser  changes  required  for  the  at- 
tainment of  such  an  object.  To  convert  the  water-breathing  organs  of 
the  aquatic  worms  into  an  apparatus  adapted  to  aerial  respiration,  would 
be  the  first  requisite.  The  second  would  be,  to  give  greater  density 
and  firmness  to  the  tegumenlary  skeleton — to  allow  of  more  powerful 
and  accurately-applied  muscular  force,  by  diminishing  the  number  of 
segments  composing  the  annulose  covering — and  also,  by  converting 
the  lateral  oars  into  jointed  levers  of  support  sufficiently  strong  to 
sustain  the  weight  of  the  whole  body,  to  provide  instruments  of  loco- 
motion fitted  for  progression  upon  the  ground.  Yet  all  these  changes 
would  be  inefficient  without  corresponding  modifications  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  nervous  system :  the  lengthened  chain  of  small  ganglia 
found  in  the  aquatic  worms  would  be  quite  inadequate  to  wield  muscles 
of  strength  adapted  to  such  altered  circumstances ;  the  small  encephalio 
brain  would  be  incompetent  to  correspond  with  more  exalted  senses ; 
so  that,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  superior  oi^anisation,  the  nervous 
centres  must  be  all  increased  in  their  proportionate  development  to 
adapt  them  to  higher  functions. 

(864.)  The  changes  which  our  supposition  infers  would  be  requisite 

for  the  conversion  of  an  aquatic  Annelidan  into  a  land  animal,  are 

precisely  those  which  we  encounter  when  we  turn  our  attention  from 

the  creatures  described  in  the  last  chapter  to  the  Mtbiafoda,  upon 

'  ftifiBf,  len  ihouund,  i.  e.  laatj;  ituk,  a  foot. 
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the  coneideradon  of  which  we  are  now  entering: — they  form  the 
tntDaition  from  the  red-blooded  worms  to  the  class  of  insects,  and  are 
intermediate  between  the  two  in  every  point  of  their  elmcture. 

(865.)  The  body  of  a  Myriapod  consists  of  a  con8ecuti»e  seriee  of 
segments  of  equal  dimensions,  but,  unlike  those  of  the  generality  of 
the  Annelida,  composed  of  a  dense  eemi-ca)careoas,  or  else  of  a  firm 
curiaceona  substance ;  and  to  every  segment  is  appended  one  or  two 
pairs  of  articulated  legs,  generally  terminated  by  simple  points. 

(866.)  The  anterior  segment  or  head,  besides  the  organs  belonging 
to  the  mouth,  contains  the  instruments  of  sensation,  consisting  of 
simple  or  compound  eyes,  and  of  two  long  and  articulated  organs 
called  antenna,  generally  regarded  as  appropriated  to  the  sense  of 
touch,  but  which  probably  are  connected  with  other  perceptione  leas 
intelligible  to  us. 

(867.)  The  tur  required  for  respiration  is  taken  into  the  body  through 
a  series  of  minute  pores  or  spiracles  placed  on  each  side  aloi^  the 
entire  length  of  the  animal,  and  is  distributed  by  innumerable  rami- 
fying tubes  or  trachen  to  all  parts  of  the  system. 

(663.)  The  number  of  aegmenta,  and  consequently  of  feet,  increases 
progressively  with  age ;  a  circumstance  which  remarkably  distinguishes 
the  Myriapoda  from  the  entire  class  of  insects,  properly  so  called. 

(869.)  The  Myriapoda  may  be  divided  into  two  families,  originally 
indicated  by  LinnieuB :  the  Jvlida,  or  miUepedei ;  and  the  Scolopen- 
drida,  or  centipedes;  each  of  which  will  require  our  notice. 

(8T0.)  JuUdiE. — The  lowest  diviaiou,  which  derives  its  name  from 
the  Jultis,  or  common  millepede,  is  most  nearly  allied  to  the  Anneli- 
dans,  both  in  external  form,  and  also  in  the  general  arrangement  of 
its  different  oi^ans;  this,  therefore,  we  shall  first  examine,  and  eelect 
the  Jidua  terrestm,  one  of  the  species  moat  frequently  met  with,  as 
sn  example   of   the    rest.     These  . 

animals  [Jig.  145,  i)  are  generally 
found  concealed  under  stones,  or  be- 
neath the  bark  of  decayed  timber, 
where  they  find  subsistence  by  de- 
vouring decomposing  animal  and 
Triable  substances.  The  body  is 
long  and  i^Undrical,  composed  of 
between  forty  and  fifty  hard  and 
brittle  rings,  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  forming  the  head  and 
tail,  differ  but  slightly  from  each 
other.  Every  segment  supports 
two  pairs  of  minute  feet,  arising 
close  to  the  meeian  line  upon  the 
under  or  ventral  surface ;  but  these 
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feet,  although  distinctlj  articuktei]  (^^.  145,  c,p),  are  asj^etextremelj 
email  in  compariBon  with  the  bulk  of  the  aDimal,  and  are  evidetitly 
but  mere  rudiments  of  the  Jointed  legs  developed  in  moi-e  highly 
organised  forma  of  homogangliate  beings ;  the  movemeuts  of  the  JuIub 
are,  consequentlj,  very  alow,  aud  the  creature  seems  rather  to  glide  along 
the  ground,  supported  on  its  numerons  hut  almost  invisible  legs,  than 
to  walk.  When  at  rest,  the  body  is  rolled  up  in  a  spiral  form 
(fig.  J  45,  b),  the  feet  being  conceded  in  the  coucavity  of  the  spire, 
and  thus  protected  from  injury. 

(8T1.)  The  mouth  resembles  in  structure  that  of  the  larvn  of  some 
insects,  and  is  furnished  with  a  pair  of  stout  horny  jaws,  moving 
horizontally,  and  provided  at  tbeir  cutting  edges  with  sharp  denti- 
culations,  so  as  to  render  thom  effective  instruments  in  dividing  tbe 
fibres  of  rotten  wood,  or  tbe  roots  and  leaves  of  vegetables,  substances 
uaoallj  employed  as  food ;  and  the  alimentary  canal,  which  is  straight  and 
very  capacious,  is  generally  found  filled  with  materials  of  this  description. 

(872.)  In  moat  points  of  tbeir  internal  oi^nisation,  tbe  Myriapoda 
resemble  insects;  and  we  should  only  anticipate  the  observations 
that  will  be  more  conveniently  made  hereafter  did  we  enter  Into  any 
minute  description  of  their  anatomy:  we  shall,  therefore,  in  this 
place,  simply  confine  ourselveB  to  the  notice  of  those  peculiarities 
obeervable  in  the  animals  under  consideration,  whereby  they  are 
distinguished  from  insects,  and  entitled  to  rank  as  a  distiuct  claas. 
Ws  have  seen  that  in  such  of  tbe  Annelida  as  have  been  moat  care- 
fully investigated,  tbe  oriSces  of  the  sexual  oi^ans  are  situated  near 
the  anterior  part  of  tbe  body,  not,  as  is  invariably  the  case  among 
insects,  at  the  caudal  extremity :  in  this  particular  the  Jidida  still  pre- 
sent analogies  with  the  red-blooded  worms;  for  in  them  the  external 
openings  of  tbe  male  parts  are  situated  immediately  behind  the 
base  of  the  seventh  pair  of  tegs,  and  are  found  to  be  placed  upou 
minute  mammillary  protuberances,  which  are  each  furnished  with  a 
eort  of  hooked  scale,  adapted  to  hold  tbe  female  during  tbe  process 
of  impregnation. 

(873.)  In  the  female,  also,  the  eesual  orifices  are  advanced  very  far 
forward,  being  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  head,  between  the  first 
and  second  segmeots ;  the  sexes,  however,  as  in  insects,  are  perfectly 
distinct,  and  the  conformation  of  the  internal  organs  coincides  with 
that  type  of  structure  which  is  common  to  the  insect  orders. 

(874 .)  Another  important  distinction  between  these  animals  and 
insects  properly  so  called,  is  met  with  in  the  mode  of  their  growth 
and  development.  Insects,  as  we  shall  more  fully  explain  hereafter, 
undergo  a  more  or  less  complete  change  in  tbeii  outward  form  as  they 
advance  through  several  preparatory  eti^es  to  their  mature  stale: 
during  the  progress  of  these  changes,  that  constitute  what  is  usually 
called  the  metamorphosis  of  insects,  they  are  invariably  unable  to 
perpetuate  their  species ;  and  it  is  only  in  their  last  or  perfect  con- 
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dition,  nbich  is  ordinarily  of  very  ebort  duration,  that  the  sexual 
organs  attain  their  perfect  development,  and  are  fit  foi  reproduction. 
Id  this  state  all  true  insects  have  six  legs,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
important  characters  of  the  class.  The  Myriapoda,  likewise,  undergo 
several  changes  of  form  as  they  advance  to  maturity;  but  these 
changes  principally  consist  in  the  repeated  acquisition  of  additional 
legs,  80  that  in  their  perfect  condition,  instead  of  the  limited  number 
of  six  legs  met  with  in  insects,  these  organs  have  become  extremely 
numerous.  The  progress  of  these  transitions,  from  their  immature 
to  their  fully-developed  state,  has  been  well  observed  by  De  Oeer* 
and  Savi;f  and  the  result  of  their  observations  is  here  given,  in  order 
that  the  reader  may  compare  the  different  steps  of  the  process  with 
what  we  shall  afterwards  meet  with  in  the  more  highly  oi^anised 
articulata. 

(875.)  The  eggs,  {Jig.  \i^,  a),  which  are  very  minute,  are  deposited 
in  the  earth  or  vegetable  mould  in  which  the  Jvhu  is  usually  met 
with.  When  first  hatched,  the  young  Myriapod  is  of  course  exceed- 
ingly diminutive ;  at  that  period  it  resembles  a  microscopic  kidney- 
bean,  and  ie  completely  destitute  of  lege  or  other  external  organs. 
After  a  few  days  the  embryo  Juhi»  changes  its  skin,  and,  throwing  off 
its  first  iuvestment,  appears  divided  into  distinct  segments,  and  fur 
nished  with  a  head,  a  pair  of  simple  eyes,  a  pair  of  antennie,  and  six 
jointed  legs  attached  to  the  anterior  rings  of  the  body  {Jig.  146,  b,  g). 
Some  days  subsequent  to  its  first  moult,  the  skin  is  again  cast,  and 
millepede,  acquiring  larger  dimensions,  is  seen  to  possess  seven 


pairs  of  ambulatory  extremities, 
which  are,  however,  etil)  placed 
only  upon  the  anterior  segments 
(Jig.  146,  d).  When  twenty- 
eight  days  old,  they  again  throw 
off  their  outward  covering,  and 
assume  for  the  first  time  their 
adult  form  they  then  consist 
of  twenty  two  rings  and  have 
twenty  six  pairs  of  feet  but, 
of  these  only  the  eighteen 
antenor  pairs  are  used  in  pro- 
gression At  the  fourth  moult 
the  number  of  legs  is  increased 
to  thirty  BIX  pairs  and  at  the 
fifth  at  which  time  the  body 
becomes  composed  of  thirty 
segments  there  are  for^  three 


Fig.  Ue. 
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pairs  of  locomotive  organs.      At  last,  in  the  adult  state,  the  male 

has  thirtj-nine    and  the  female  sixty-  Fig.  147. 

four  rings  developed ;  but  it  is  not  until 

two  years  after  this  period  that  the 

sexual  oi^ns  appear,  and  the  animals 

hecome  capable  of  reproduction. 

(870.)  Scolopendridts. — la  the  second 
iamily  of  Myriapoda  we  hare  a  very 
fitriking  illustration  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  development  of  the  nervous 
centres  proceeds  step  by  step  with  that 
of  the  external  limbs.  The  slow-moving 
Julidte  possess,  in  their  rudimentary  feet, 
organs  adapted  to  their  condition,  and 
their  feeble  powers  of  locomotion  are  in 
relation  with  their  vegetable  diet  and 
retiring  babita.  But  in  the  prodaceoua 
and  carnivorous  ScoioprntZra  {Jig.  147), 
which,  although  it  lurks  in  the  same 
hiding-places  aa  the  Jului,  obtains  its 
food  by  pursuing  and  devouring  insects. 
far  greater  activity  is  indispensable,  and 
accordingly  we  find  the  segments  of  the 

body,  and  the  extremities  appended  to  them,  exhibiting  a  perfection 
of  structiure  adapted  to  greater  vivacity  and  more  energetic  move- 
ments. 

(877.)  This  IB  at  once  evident  upon  a  mere  inspection  of  their  out- 
ward form;  the  individual  segments  composing  Uie  animal  are  much 
increased  in  their  proportionate  dimensions,  and.  instead  of  being 
cjtiudrical,  each  division  of  the  body  is  flattened  and  presents  a  qnadran- 
gulax  outline.  In  order  to  give  greater  flexibility  to  the  animal, 
instead  of  the  semi-crustaceous  hard  substance  which  forms  the  rings 
of  the  Julus,  the  integument  is  here  composed  of  a  tough  and  homy 
substance,  forming  two  firm  plates,  one  covering  the  back,  the  other 
the  ventral  aspect  of  the  segment,  while  all  the  lateral  part  is  only 
incased  in  a  flexible  coriaceous  membrane  with  which  the  individual 
rings  are  likewise  joined  together.  Such  an  external  skeleton  is 
obviously  calculated  to  give  the  greatest  possible  freedom  of  motion, 
and  thua  to  enable  the  Scolopendra  to  wind  its  way  with  serpeat-like 
pliancy  through  tlie  tortuous  passages  wherein  it  seeks  its  prey. 

(876.)  The  ventral  chun  of  ganglia  belonging  to  the  nervous  system 
presents  a  series  of  nervous  centres  of  dimensions  proportioned  to  the 
increased  bulk  of  the  segments  in  which  they  are  lodged,  and  becomes 
thus  fitted  to  direct  the  movements  of  more  perfect  limbs.  The  legs, 
therefore,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  are  now  proportionably  powerful. 
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divided  into  dietinct  joints,  and  provided  with  mnscles  calculated  to 
bestow  on  tbem  tbat  activitf  essential  to  the  pursait  and  capture  of 
active  prey.  Thus,  then,  by  a  simple  concentration  of  the  nervoos 
masses  composing  the  abdominal  chain  of  ganglia,  we  have  the  slow- 
moving  and  worm-like  Jtdta,  which  we  have  seen  to  be,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  feebleness,  restricted  to  live  upon  roots  and  dead 
substances,  converted  into  tlie  carnivorous  and  powerful  Seoloptndra, 
well  able  to  wage  successful  war  with  the  strongest  of  the  insect 
tribes,  and  not  unfrequently  formidable,  from  its  size,  even  to  man 
himself. 

(879.)  The  mouth  of  the  Scolopendra  is  a  terrible  instrument  of 
destruction ;  being  provided  not  only  with  homy  Jaws  resembling 
those  of  insects  hereafter  to  be  described,  but  armed  with  a  tremen- 
dous pair  of  massive  and  curved  fangs,  ending  in  sharp  points,  and 
perforated  near  their  termination  by  a  minute  aperture,  through  which 
a  poisonons  Quid  is  'most  probably  instilled  into  the  wound  inflicted 
by  them.  It  is  to  this  Btnicture  that  the  serious  consequences,  that 
in  hot  climates  not  unfrequently  result  from  the  bite  of  one  of  these 
animals,  must  no  doubt  be  attributed. 

(880.)  In  their  internal  anatomy  the  8eolojmii/nd<B  resemble  insects 
even  more  nearly  than  the  Juhu.  The  alimentary  canal  is  straight 
and  inteatiniform,  but  of  much  smaller  diameter  than  that  of  the 
vegetable- eating  Myriapoda.  It  presents  an  cesophagus,  and  a  small 
muscular  gizzard  ;  but  there  is  no  perceptible  division  into  stomach 
and  intestine.  The  respiratory  and  ciroulating  systems,  as  fiir  as  they 
are  understood,  seem  to  corrospond  with  what  we  shall  afterwards  find 
to  exist  in  the  larvte  of  insects. 

(881.)  In  the  Scolopondridte,  as  we  learn  from  the  researches  of 
Mr.  Newport,*  the  heart  is  enclosed  in  a  distinct  membranous  covering, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  true  pericardium,  consisting  of  a  loose 
delicate  membrane,  between  which  and  the  sides  of  each  chamber  of 
the  heart  there  is  a  slight  interspace.  The  heart  itself  ia  a  long 
pulsatiug  organ,  corresponding  in  its  general  stmcture  and  position 
with  the  dorsal  vessel  of  insects  ;  it  is  situated  immediately  beoeath 
the  integuments,  and  runs  along  the  mesian  line  of  the  dorsal  region 
of  the  body,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  chambers,  twenty-one  in 
nnmber,  that  communicate  with  each  other  and  extend  through  the 
entdra  length  of   the    animal   from  the  tail  to  the  cephalic  seg- 

(882.)  The  minute  structuro  of  the  heart  is  exceedingly  interesting. 
This  organ  is  composed  of  two  distinct  contractile  tunics,  one  external 
and  the  other  internal,  each  being  covered  by  its  proper  serous  mem- 
brane.    The  external  tunic  b  a  very  thick  muscular  layer,  the  fibres 
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of  wbicb  are  looselj  interwoTen  nitb  each  other.  The  iDtemal  tnnie 
is  formed  of  two  sets  of  muscular  6brea,  of  which  tho  iDDer  atratum  is 
disposed  longitudinall;,  while  the  eitemal  one  is  formed  of  nuraeroiis 
short,  broad,  transverse,  muscular  bands,  ver;  much  resembling  in 
appearsDce  the  cartUaginous  rings  of  tha  trachea  ia  vertebrat^d  ani- 
mals. They  do  not  completely  encircle  the  longitudinal  ones,  but 
pass  onlj  half  way  round  on  each  side,  leaving  a  space  between  those 
of  the  two  sides,  both  upon  the  upper  and  under  surface. 

(883.)  From  eacb  compartment  of  the  heart  proceed  the  systemic 
arteries,  which  supply  nearly  the  whole  of  the  blood  to  the  viscera 
and  lateral  portions  of  each  segment;  the  anterior  pair  of  these 
syatemic  arteries,  however,  instead  of  being  distributed  like  the  rest, 
form  a  vascular  collar,  that,  after  sarroundiug  the  (esophageal  tube, 
to  which  and  to  the  different  parts  belonging  to  the  cephalic  seg- 
ment they  give  off  numerous  branches,  unite  beneath  the  cesophsgus 
ta  form  the  great  sapra-ganglionic  vessel  or  aortic  trunk,  which 
extends  backwards  along  the  middle  line  of  the  body  immediately 
above  the  centres  of  the  nervous  system,  which  it  supplies  plentifully 
with  blood,  as  far  as  the  terminal  ganglion  in  the  last  segment — giving 
off  in  its  course  numerous  arterial  canals,  which  lamiiy  extensively  in 
the  surrounding  structures.  The  return  of  the  blood  from  the  various 
viscera  to  the  dorsal  vessel  is  effected,  as  in  insects,  by  lacunar  or 
interstitial  channels,  as  will  be  explained  In  the  nest  chapter. 

(884.)  In  the  position  and  arrangement  of  the  sexual  organs  the 
Scolopendridn  complete  the  transition  between  the  Annelidans  and 
insects  properly  so  called;  for,  while  in  JiUum  we  have  found  them 
still  occupying  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  as  in  the  former  class, 
in  the  Seolopmdra  they  are  removed  to  the  tail.  The  structure  of  tho 
mate  oi^ns  is  remarkable.  The  testes  are  seven  in  number,  and,  on 
opening  the  posterior  segments  of  the  animal,  they  are  found  closely 
packed  in  parallel  lines :  each  testis  ia  composed  of  two  fusiform  parts 
precisely  similar  to  each  other,  and  from  both  ends  of  every  one  of 
these,  which  ia  hollow,  arises  a  narrov;  duct,  so  that  there  are  fourteen 
pairs  of  ducts  arising  from  the  fourteen  secreting  organs.  Tha  ducts 
all  end  in  a  common  canal,  which  gradually  becomes  enlarged  and 
tortuons,  and  terminates  by  a  distinct  aperture  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
anne.  Just  prior  to  its  termination  the  common  ejaculatoiy  duct  com- 
municates with  five  accessory  glands,  four  of  which  are  intimately 
united  until  unravelled,  while  the  fifth  is  a  simple  cecnm  of  con- 
siderable length.* 

(885.)  The  ovarian  system  of  the  female  Scolopeodm  is  a  single 
tube,  apparently  without  secondary  ramifications. 

(88fl.)  Some  Scolopendne  {3.  phogphorea)  emit  in  the  dark  a  strong 

*  Vide  CTclop.  o(  Anat.  ud  Phyt.,  ut,  GsDciMion,  oigani  of.— Cmnp.  Anat. 
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pfaosphoreecent  light ;  and  one  speciea  {8.  eUarica)  is  able  to  give  a 
powerfnl  electrical  ehock  to  the  hand  of  the  person  who  madvertetitly 
seizes  it. 

(887.)  The  male  generative  organs  of  Julus  *  ore  two  elongated 
and  partiallj-convoluted  tubes,  placed  side  by  side  beneath  the  ali- 
mentar;  canal.  The  excretory  ducts,  or  tenninations  of  these  tubes, 
run  towarda  the  anterior  part  of  the  body.  mheA  they  terminate  in 
two  minute  intromittent  organs,  situated  at  the  under  surface  of  the 
seventh  segment,  immediately  behind  the  seventh  pair  of  legs.  As 
they  pass  backwards,  the  secerning  tubes,  or  testes,  gradually  separate 
from  each  other,  and  have  developed  from  their  sides,  at  short  difl< 
tances  from  each  other,  numerous  small  glandular  cieca,  which,  doubt- 
less, constitute  the  secreting  portions  of  the  apparatus,  or  proper 
testes.  The  two  efferent  ducts,  whereby  the  secretion  of  these  csca 
is  conveyed  out  of  the  body,  inter- communicate  freely  by  means  of 
short  transverse  canals,  and,  from  the  sacculated  appearance  that  they 
present  towarda  their  termination,  appear  likewise  to  perform  the 
office  of  reservoirs  for  the  seminal  finid. 

(888.)  In  the  female  Julus,  the  organs  of  reproduction  are  as  simple 
in  their  structure  as  those  of  the  male.  They  consist  of  a  single 
elongated  bag  or  oviduct,  covered  on  its  exterior  surface  with  a  very 
great  number  of  ovisacs,  or  ceeca  of  various  sizes,  each  of  which  secretes 
but  a  single  ovum.  This  oviduct  extends  backwards  beneath  the 
alimentary  canal  from  the  vaginal  outlet,  which  is  double,  and  situated 
in  the  fourth  segment  of  the  body,  behind  the  second  pair  of  legs. 
In  the  pregnant  female,  the  oviduct  appears  smooth  externally,  being 
distended  with  the  ova  that  have  passed  into  it  from  the  ovisacs  where 
they  were  formed,  and  which  ore  retained  in  readiness  to  be  deposited 
immediately  after  intercourse  with  the  male. 

(880.)  The  ova,  when  fully  developed,  are  found  to  present  all  the 
structures  belonging  to  a  perfectly- formed  egg,  the  yelk,  the  germmat 
vesicle,  with  its  macula,  the  membrana  vitelli,  the  alAuttun,  and  likewise 
the  thell,  lined  by  the  membrana  externa,  or  chorion,  being  all  distinctly 
recognisable. 

(RQO.)  The  development  of  the  young  Julus  has  been  traced  by  Mr. 
Newport  with  great  care,  and  the  result  of  that  gentleman's  observa- 
tions relative  to  this  part  of  the  history  of  the  Myriapods,  is  of  ex- 
treme interest,  both  to  the  physiolc^t  and  in  an  entomological  point 
of  view. 

(891.)  The  embryo,  when  it  first  becomes  distinguishable  in  the 
'interior  of  the  ovum,  is  entirely  destitute  of  Umbs,  or  of  any  ap- 
pearance of  segmental  divieion,  and  even  at  the  moment  of  its  escape 
from  the  egg,  which  is  effected  by  the  laceration  of  the  egg-ahell, 

•  Vide  >  pap«r  by  Ur.  Mowport,  in  the  Fbil.  Tiboi.  for  1841. 
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but  very  faint  traces  of  Begmentation  are  discernible.  A^r  its 
extnisioD,  howeyer,  its  growth  adTances  with  considerable  rapidity, 
and  it  Boon  becomes  visibly  divided  into  eight  distinct  segments, 
including  the  head  {Jig.  148,  i) — the  ninth  or  anal  segment  {d) 
being  still  indistinct.  The  four  thoracic  aegments,  moreover,  now 
eihibit  on  their  ventral  surface  little  nipple-shaped  protuberances, 
three  of  which  on  each  side  are  the  rudiments  of  future  legs.  No 
internal  viscera  are  as  jet  distinguishable,  the  whole  embryo  being 
still  a  congeries  of  vesicles,  or  cells,  in  the  midst  of  which  some  faint 
traces  of  a  future  alimentary  canal  seem  to  be  indicated.  In  this  state 
the  body  of  the  embryo  is  completely  enclosed  in  a  smooth  and  per- 
fectly-transparent membrane  (fig.  148,  i,  e),  which  seems  to  contain  a 


DcTelopmeut  of  the  embryo  iu  JiUia  lerratrit.     (After  Newport.) 

clear  fluid.  This  membrane  Mr.  Newport  regards  as  the  analogue  of 
the  amnion,  the  vitelline,  or  investing  membrane  of  the  embryo  in  the 
higher  animals,  and  identical  with  the  membrana  viUlli,  or  proper 
membrane  of  the  yelk.  It  is  a  shut  sac  that  completely  invests  the 
embryo,  except  at  its  funnel-shaped  termination  at  the  extremity  of 
the  body  (Jiff.  148,  I,  d),  where  it  is  constricted,  and,  together  with 
another  membrane  (e),  which  in  the  unburst  egg  is  external  to  this 
and  lines  the  interior  of  the  shell,  assists  to  form  the  cord  or  proper 
funis  (d)  that  enters  the  body  of  the  embryo  at  the  posterior  part 
of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  future  antepenultimate  segment,  where  the 
mucro  or  spine  exists  in  tbe  adult  animal. 

(892.)  A  new  process  is  now  about  to  commence— the  development 
of  new  segments.  Up  to  the  present  period  the  posterior  part  of  the 
body  remains  less  distinctly  divided  into  segments  than  tbe  anterior, 
the  first  five  segments  being  the  most  distinctly  marked ;  tbe  sixth  and 
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seventh  now  become  more  defined.  It  is  in  the  membnne  (Jig.  146,  3, 
/)  that  connects  the  seventh  with  the  eighth  s^ment,  at  the  posterior 
margin  of  which  last  the  funis  (if )  enters,  and  which  is  permanent  as 
the  penultimate  segment  throughout  the  life  of  the  animal,  that  the 
formation  of  new  segments  is  taking  place.  At  this  period  it  is  only 
a  little,  ill-defined  space  that  unites  the  seventh  and  eighth  segments 
into  one  mass ;  but,  in  proportion  as  the  anterior  parts  of  the  bod; 
become  developed,  this  part  is  also  enlarged,  not  as  a  single  stnictare, 
but  as  a  multiplication  or  repetition  of  similar  structures. 

(893.)  About  the  seventeenth  day  the  little  embryo  is  ready  to  leave 
the  amnion  in  which  it  has  been  hitherto  enveloped.  Its  body  is  found 
to  have  become  considerably  elongated,  the  increase  of  length  being 
mainly  occasioned  by  the  growth  of  the  posterior  segments,  but  more 
especially  by  the  development  of  new  ones,  which  now  begin  to  make 
their  appearance  in  the  antepenultimate  space  (^7. 148,  3,/),  which  is, 
in  (act,  the  proper  germinal  tpace  or  germinal  membrane,  whereby  the 
production  of  all  the  future  s^ments  is  effected.  The  seven  anterior 
segments,  including  the  head,  are  now  greatly  enlarged,  and  the 
hitherto  minute  penultimate  and  anal  segments  (  S,  d  )  become  much 
enlarged,  and  rapidly  acquire  the  form  they  afterwards  retain  through 
the  life  of  the  animal.  This  latter  fact  shows  that  it  is  not  merely  by 
an  elongation  and  division  of  the  terminal  segment  that  the  body  of  the 
Julus  is  developed,  but  that  it  arrives  at  its  perfect  state  by  an  actual 
production  of  entirely  new  segments,  the  formation  of  which  is  in  pro- 
gress long  before  tbey  are  apparent  to  the  eye,  and  that  the  original 
segments  of  the  ovum,  into  which  the  animal  is  first  moulded,  are 
permanent. 

(894.)  Tbe  manner  in  which  new  legs  are  produced  is  equally 
curious.  Up  to  tbe  present  period  the  animal  is  furnished  with  only 
three  pairs  (Jig.  148,  3,  b,  c),  but  four  additional  pairs  are,  nevertheless, 
in  progress  of  formation.  These,  at  present,  exist  only  as  eight 
minute  nipple-shaped  promiuenoes  on  the  under  surface  of  the  sixth 
and  seventh  s^ments  (Jig-  148.  3,  6,  7\  four  on  each,  covered  by  the 
common  integument,  which,  as  in  the  larval  condition  of  insects,  ia  a 
dedduous  membrane.  The  newly-formed  logs,  however,  go  on  rapidly 
increasing  in  size  until  about  the  twenty-sixth  day,  when,  throwing  off 
the  akin  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  encased,  the  young  Julus  pre- 
sents itself  with  seven  pairs  of  tegs,  and  a  body  consisting  of  fifteen 
B^ments  (Jig.  148,  6). 

(895.)  In  this  condition  the  body  of  the  animal  still  continues  to 
elongate,  not  by  tbe  division  of  the  already-formed  s^ments  into 
others,  but  always  by  the  formation  of  new  ones  in  the  germinal 
membrane  that  extends  from  the  posterior  margin  of  the  antepenulti- 
mate segment  to  the  penultimate  ;  which  last  segment,  as  well  as  the 
anal,  undergoes  no  change ;  and  it  may  likewise  be  observed  that  that 
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s^[meiit  of  the  newly-formed  portion  of  tbe  body  is  alvaye  furthest 
advanced  in  growth  which  is  immediately  posterior  to  the  last  segment 
which  posseases  legs;  and,  then,  the  next  in  succession,  until  we 
arrive  at  the  terminal  ones — the  penaltimat«  and  the  anal — that  never 
have  legs  appended  to  them. 

(896.)  On  again  casting  its  akin,  the  new  segments  of  the  hody  pro- 
duced at  the  former  change,  from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  inclusive 
{^g.  148,  B,  8-is),  are  become  of  the  same  size  as  the  original  ones,  and 
each  hae  developed  from  it  two  additional  pairs  of  legs,  so  that  the 
whole  number  becomes  increased  to  thirty-four ;  and  so  on  at  each 
chai^  of  skin  the  number  of  new  segments,  and  of  additional  legs,  is 
increased  by  development  from  the  germinal  membrane,  until  the  full 
complement  is  acquired. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Ihsegta. 

(807.)  The  word  Insect  has  at  difTerent  times  been  made  use  of  in 
a  very  vague  and  indeterminate  manner,  and  applied  indiscriminately 
to  various  articulated  animals.*  In  the  restricted  sense  in  which  we 
now  nse  it,  we  include  under  this  title  only  such  of  the  Uowogah- 
OLiATA  as  in  their  perfect  or  mature  state  are  recognisable  by  the 
following  characters,  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  all  other 
creatures. 

(898.)  The  body,  ovring  to  the  coalescence  of  several  of  the 
segments  which  compose  their  external  skeleton,  is  dtrided  into  three 
principal  portions;  the  Head,  the  Thorax,  and  the  Abdomen.  The 
Head  coutaina  the  oral  apparatus,  and  the  instruments  of  the  senses, 
including  the  antenute  or  feelers,  which  are  articulated  organs  pre- 
senting great  variety  of  ehape,  but  invariably  only  two  in  number. 
The  ThoTox,  formed  by  the  union  of  three  segments  of  the  skeleton, 
supports  tix  articulated  legs,  and  somedmes  four  or  two  wings; 
these  last,  however,  are  frequently  wanting.  The  Abdomen  is  desti- 
tute of  legs,  and  contains  the  viscera  connected  with  nutrition  and 
reproduction. 

(899.)  But  insects,  before  arriving  at  that  perfect  condition  in 
which  they  exhibit  the  above-mentioned  characters,  undergo  a  series  of 
changes,  both  in  their  outward  form  and  internal  structure,  which 
constitute  what  is  generally  termed  their  metamorpkoni.     When  this 

*  TIm  word  Iiuect,  deiiied  from  the  laXxa  word  ImtKta,  Mm\/lj  moui  dividad  iato 
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is  complete,  as  for  exKinple  in  the  butterfi;,  the  insect,  after  leaving 
the  egg,  passes  through  two  distinct  states  of  existence  before  it 
arrives  at  maturity  and  assumes  its  perfect  form.  The  female  butterfly 
lays  eggs  which,  when  hatched,  produce,  not  butterflies,  but  caterpillars, 
— animalB  with  elougated  worm-like  bodies,  divided  into  numerous 
segments,  and  covered  with  a  soft  coriaceous  integument  {fig.  153,  a). 
The  head  of  the  caterpillar  is  provided  wiih  homy  jaws  and  several 
minute  eyes ;  the  legs  are  vety  short,  six  of  them  which  are  attached 
to  the  anterior  rings  being  horny  and  pointed,  while  the  rest  of 
variable  number  appended  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  are  soft 
and  membranous.  The  caterpillars,  or  larviE,*  live  for  some  time  in 
this  condition,  and  frequently  change  their  skin  as  they  increase  in 
size,  until  at  length,  the  last  skin  of  the  larva  being  thrown  off,  the 
animal  presents  itself  in  quite  a  different  form,  enveloped  in  an 
oblong  case,  without  any  external  limbs,  and  almost  incapable  of  the 
slightest  motion,  resembling  rather  a  dead  substance  than  a  living 
creature  ;  it  is  then  called  a  chiytalU,  nymph,  or  pupa \  [fig.  153,  b). 

(900.)  On  examining  attentively  the  external  surface  of  this  pupa, 
we  may  discern,  in  relief,  indications  of  the  parts  of  the  butterfly 
concealed  beneath  it,  hut  in  a  rudimentary  condition.  After  some  time 
the  akin  of  the  pupa  bursts,  and  the  imago,  or  perfect  insect,  issues 
forth,  moist  and  soft,  with  its  wings  wet  and  crumpled ;  but  in  a  few 
minutes  the  body  dries,  the  wings  expand  and  become  stiff,  and,  from 
being  a  crawler  upon  the  ground,  the  creature  is  converted  into  a  gay 
and  active  denizen  of  the  air  (fig.  168,  c). 

(BOl.)  Such  is  the  progress  of  the  metamorphosis  when  complete; 
but  all  insects  do  not  exhibit  the  same  phenomena.  Those  genera 
which,  in  their  mature  condition,  have  no  wings,  escape  from  the 
e^  nearly  under  the  same  form  as  they  will  keep  through  life; 
these  form  the  Ititeeta  Ametahola\  of  authors :  and  even  among  those 
tribes  which,  when  perfect,  possess  instruments  of  flight,  the  larva 
frequently  differs  from  the  complete  insect  only  from  its  wanting 
wings,  and  the  pupa  is  recognisable  by  being  possessed  of  these 
organs  in  an  undeveloped  or  rudimentary  state ;  an  example  of  this  is 
seen  in  the  bouse -cricket  (^^.  ISO),  in  which  a  represents  the  imago; 
B,  the  pupa;  c,  the  full-grown  larva;  d,  the  young  just  hatched;  and 
K,  the  eggs. 

(903.)  The  extensive  class  of  insects  has  been  variously  arianged 
by  different  entomologists,  and   distributed   into  numerous  orders.§ 

*  So  called  by  LiniiEeiit,  becaats  in  tlii>  cnnditioo  the  perlect  form  of  the  iniect  it 
concealed  ■■  it  wets  ander  a  maik.    Larva,  Lat.  a  noA. 

f  The  lint  twg  of  thaw  names  are  purely  bnciful  i  the  Inat  ia  derived  from  pupa,  a 
babj  vnpped  np  in  iwaddlin;  bands. 

{  •,  without;  fuwm&tXi,  change. 

g  The  clawifioitiuii  of  iniecta  here  giren  i>  that  of  Biumeiater,  which  we  (elect 
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Among  the  different  sjfitems  which  have  been  ghen,  we  select  the 
following  as  best  calculated  to  render  the  reader  acquainted  with  the 
transforniations,  as  well  as  the  principal  forms,  to  which  allusion  will 
be  made  in  subsequent  pages. 

(SOS.)  Ihsegta  Ahetabou. — The  larva  resembles  the  perfect  insect, 
but  is  without  wings.  The  pupee  of  such  species  as  have  wings  in 
their  imago  state  possess  rudiments  of  those  organs.  The  pupa  runs 
about  and  eata. 

a.  With  sucking  mouths  composed  of  four  fine  seta  lying  in  a 
shealh. 

(904.)  Ist  Order.  Hemiptera.*—Jn  such  insects  of  this  order  ae 
possess  wings,  which  when  present  are  alwa^  foar  in  number,  the 
anterior  or  upper  pair  are  generally  coriaceous  in  their  texture  for  one- 
half  of  their  extent,  while  the  posterior  portion  is  thin  and  mem- 
branous ;  a  circumstance  from  which  the  name  of  the  order  is  derived. 
The  NoUmeeta,  or  water  boatman  {Jig.  149),  is  a  familiar  example;  c 

Fig.  149. 
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and  D  represent  immature,  and  F  mature  larvn.  The  pupa,  o,  h, 
differs  little  in  outward  form  from  the  perfect  insect  k,  hut  poBsesses 
ont;  the  rudiments  of  wings. 

ff.  Having  months  famished  with  jaws,  or  distinct  mandibles  and 
maiillffi. 

(905.)  and  Order.  Orthoftera.\—lii  this  order  the  perfect  insect 
possesses  four  wings,  the  posterior  pair  being  the  largest;  and,  jrhen 

vithout  giring  any  opinion  u  to  it*  relitite  meriu  coini«red  with  oth«ra  sdopted  by 
diSetent  entomologiati,  but  limply  M  being  mnt  MQTMiieDl  for  our  preient  porpoge. 
— HuiiuJ  of  EnlamelDgy,  tmuUled  fimn  the  Oerouui  of  Dr.  HeimHnn  Bunneiita  by 
W.  E.  Shocliud,  8va,  1836. 

■   il/nnif,  hslf;  rnfii,  ■  «ing.  f   'Otftt,itnigtl;'rrt(ii. 
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at  rest,  these  sre  folded  both  in  a  transTerse  and  tongitudinal  direc- 
tion. The  anterior  wiogs  are  of  a  denser  textnre,  resembling  leather 
or  parcfamenL  To  this  order  belonga  the  common  house-cricket 
(Orylliu  dometticus).  of  which,  as  well  aa  of  its  eggs,  tarre,  and  papa, 
figures  are  here  given  {Jig.  150). 

{!)06.}  3rd  Order,  Dictyotoptera* — This  order  comprises  the  cock- 
roaches, in  which  the  wings  are  four  in  number  when  the;  exist ;  but 
ihey  are  generally  of  equal  size,  and  neyer  folded, 

Fiji.  \hO. 
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(90T.)  II.  Ihbecta  Metabou.— The  larva  is  a  worm  either  with 
OF  witliout  legs.  The  pupa  is  quiescent;  or,  if  it  moves,  it  does  not 
eat. 

(008.)  4th  Order.  NeuToptera.\ — Insects  having  four  equally  lai^e 
or  equally  long  wings  with  reticulated  nervures,  and  mouths  provided 
with  strong  lateral  jaws.  The  most  perfect  examples  of  this  order 
are  the  dragon-Sies  [hihelUda),  the  largest  of  the  insect  inhabitants  of 
our  own  country.  The  perfect  insect  {fig.  151),  equally  remarkable 
for  its  beautiful  form,  powerful  fl^ht,  and  carnivorous  habits,  is  among 
the  most  formidable  tyrants  of  its  class;  while  the  larve,  which 
abound  in  onr  ditches  and  stagnant  pools,  are  eminently  destructive 
to  their  aquatic  companions.  The  larva  {jig.  152,  b)  poBsessea  six 
articulated  legs ;  while  the  pupa  a,  which  certainly  forms  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule  given  above,  is  not  only  furnished  with  rudimen- 
tai7  wings,  but  is  eminently  rapacious,  and  possesses  in  the  etractare 
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of  its  mouth,  to  be  described  hereafter,  peculiar  facilities  for  gratifying 
its  blood-thirsty  dispoeition. 

(009.)  In  other  orders,  the  wings  are  aln'aya  unequal ;  the  posterior, 
and  Bometimes  both  pairs,  not  unfrequently  being  wanting. 

a.  Mouth  adapted  to  sucking. 

(910.)  5th  Order.  DipUra.* — Instead  of  posterior  wings,  we  find 
in  this  order  pedunculated  appendages  called  halUrti  or  poinere.  The 
month  contains  a  soft  proboscis,  and  is  usually  armed  with  several  sette 

Fiff.  151. 


and  provided  with  a  pair  of  palpi;  of  such,  the  common  house-fly 
affords  afomiljar  instance. 

(911.)  eth  Order.  Leptioptera.t  — The  inaecta  belonging  to  the 
lepidopterous  order  are  possessed  of  four  wings,  which  are  generally 
covered  with  microscopic  scales,  frequently  exhibiting  the  most  beanti- 
ful  colours  :  the  tarvie  are  provided  with  feet  and  a  distinct  head ;  the 
mouth  of  the  perfect  insect  is  a  long  spiral  proboscis. 

(912.)  The  butterflies,  so  conspicuous  for  their  beauty,  are  well- 
known  representatives  of  this  order;  and  the  usual  farms  of  these 

•  limftt  })  I.  irri(J«;,  with  two  wing».  t  *■'»■'(,  »  "ealoi  wrtfi: 
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insects  in  the  larva,  pupa,  and  imago  Btat«  are  familiar  to  all  (Jig.  153, 

A.»,«). 

$.  Mouths  with  distinct  biting  jaws. 

(913.)  7th  Order.  HymmopUra* — Possessing  four  naked  wings 
traversed  bjr  ramose  nervures.  Larvta  generally  without  head  or  feet. 
but  sometimes  with  both.    Waspa,  Bees,  &c. 

(914.)  8th  Order.  CoUopttra.  —  ln  this  last  order,  the  anterior 
wings  are  converted  into  dense  homy  casea  or  dytra,  beneath  which 
the  posterior  pair,  adapted  to  ^^^  jjg. 

flight,  are  folded  up  when  the 
insect  is  at  rest.  The  larvte 
possess  a  head,  and  are  some- 
times provided  with  feet,  but 
not  slwajs. 

(916.)  The  Coleopterous  di- 
vision of  the  inaeot  world  em- 
braces the  extensive  tribe  of 
beetles,  both  terricolous  and 
aquatic ;  of  the  former,  we  have 
an  example  in  the  common 
cock-cbafFer  (Melolonlka),  of 
which  a  figure  is  here  given, 
as  well  as  of  the  dlBerent 
stages  of  its  development  (Jig. 
164,  A.  B.  0.  D,  E).t 

(916.)  Having  thus  intro- 
duced the  reader  to  the  chief 
orders  composing  the  vast  class 
of  insects,  our  nest  object  must 
be  to  examine  more  in  detail 
the  principles  upon  which  these 
animals  are  constructed,  both 
as  regards  their  external  or- 
ganisation, and  the  nature  and 
arrangement  of  their  internal 
parts.    We  shall  speak  of  them  In  the  first  place  only  in  their  perfect 

*  i/iDtfirM,  •  membnns ;  ■¥■((>, 

■(■  It  would  be  foteign  to  our  pratenl  pnrpoie  M  do  moi 
of  ioweta  which  hava  b«en  formed  b;  different  authon 
the  moft  importanL 

Dermapttra  (Leach),  tif/im,  ikin;  rrifir,  B  viDg.     Earwigi  (FarGcub). 

Trititfittn  (Lewh), /()E-T-(iji;)f,  hair  j  mfir.     May-JIitt  ( I'hrygaoes). 

^f)iaB^ifeKi(Kirb;},  .ifanK,  ioTiiible;  irifh.     ffMt  (Pnleic). 

Aftera,  Imft,  without  vingi.      WingUa  iiUBBit. 

Fanuila  (UtreiUe).     Liee  (PedicDlui). 

Tijuanoiira  (Latreille},  ii^ini^,,,  bmbj-luled.     Spriu^ai  (Lepinieni 
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condition,  leaving  all  obMtrations  relative  to  the  metamoiphosiB  to 
which  they  are  subject  for  subsequent  consideratioD. 
(917.)  Insects,  examined  geneiallj,  differ  from  all  other  articulated 
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beings  in  one  remarkable  circumstance  —  they  are  capable  of  flight 
— can  maintain  tbemBelves  in  the  air  by  mesae  of  wings :  it  is  true, 
indeed,  that  some  species  are  met  ivith  in  ail  the  orders  deecribed 
above,  which  are  apterous,  being  destitute  of  such  organs ;  but  these 
form  exceptions  to  be  noticed  hereafter.  Such  a  mode  of  progression, 
through  so  rare  a  medium  as  that  of  the  atmosphere,  necessarily  de' 
mands  an  exercise  of  tntiscular  power  of  the  most  vigorous  and  active 
description,  and  a  correspondent  strength  and  firmness  in  the  skelebin 
upon  which  the  muscles  act.  It  is  sufBcient  to  cast  a  glance  at  the 
external  construction  of  any  of  the  Annelidaus  or  Myriapoda,  which 
have  come  under  our  notice,  to  be  convinced  that  in  such  animals 
flight  would  be  impossible  under  any  circumBtauces :  their  long  and 
flexible  bodies  present  no  point  to  which  efficient  irings  could  be 
appended ;  neither  is  any  part  of  their  divided  skeleton  possessed  of 
sufficient  strength- to  support  the  action  of  muscles  bo  forcible  and 
energetic  as  would  be  indispensable  to  wield  the  instrumenta  used  in 
flying,  or  raise  the  body  above  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground. 

(SIS.)  Similar  changes,  therefore,  to  thoBs  which  we  found  requisite 
in  order  to  convert  the  aquatic  Annelide  into  the  terrestrial  Afyriapod, 
must  be  still  further  carried  out  before  the  animals  last  mentioned 
could  be  adapted  to  become  inhabitants  of  the  air.  The  number  of 
segments  composing  their  elongated  bodies  must  be  materially  re- 
duced; certain  parts  of  the  skeleton  must  be  Btrengthened  in  order  to 
Bostain  the  efforts  of  musoIeB  Bufflciently  strong  to  raise  the  weight 
of  the  animal ;  and,  in  the  last  place,  the  nervous  ganglia,  by  a  like 
concentration  of  hitherto  separated  parts,  must  be  gathered  into  masses 
of  increased  power  sufficient  to  animate  the  more  vigorous  muscles 
with  which  they  are  in  relation. 

(919.)  Such  changes  are  precisely  those  which  are  most  remarkable 
when  we  compare  the  external  appearance  of  a  centipede  vrith  that 
of  a  winged  insect;  the  entire  number  of  segments,  and  consequently 
the  proportionate  length  of  the  latter,  is  obviously  reduced.  The 
head  is  seen  to  be  more  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  body,  to  which 
it  is  connected  by  a  movable  joint.  The  three  anterior  segments  of 
the  trunk  become  largely  developed,  and,  from  the  density  of  their 
substance,  form  by  far  the  strongest  part  of  the  skeleton,  constituting 
what  is  called  the  thorax  of  the  insect;  they  are,  moreover,  generally 
united  together,  especially  the  two  posterior,  so  as  to  be  consolidated, 
as  it  were,  into  one  piece ;  and  to  these  rings  only  the  organs  of  loco- 
motion are  appended.  The  remaining  segments  of  the  body  are 
much  lees  firm  in  their  texture,  especially  in  insects  with  hard  or 
horay  wing-covers,  in  which  indeed  they  are  almost  of  a  membranous 
consistence,  so  as  to  increase  as  far  as  possible  the  lightness  of  the 
animal  in  parts  where  strength  is  not  required.  Here,  then,  is  an 
annuloee  skeleton  adapted  to  flight;  dense  and  unyielding  where  sup' 
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port  is  required  for  the  attachment  of  the  locomotiTe  orgone,  but  thin 
and  flexible  elsewhere. 

(920.)  The  above  conditioDS  being  required  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  pieces  which  compose  the  outward  framework  of  the  body  in 
insects,  we  may  easily  conceive  that  the  mode  of  union  between  the 
various  segments  above  described  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indiffe- 
rence, inasmuch  as  very  different  degrees  of  motion  are  required 
between  the  indiridaul  rings.  In  the  Annelida  end  Myriapods  a  very 
simple  kind  of  junction  was  sufficient;  for  in  them  the  segments  were 
all  united  by  the  mere  interposition  of  a  thinner  coriaceous  membrane, 
extending  between  their  oontiguoaa  mai^ns;  but  in  insects  several 
kinds  of  articulation  are  met  with  in  the  construction  of  the  trunk 
adapted  to  the  mobility  of  different  regions. 

(931.)  The  first  mode  of  connection  ia  effected  by  future,  or  rather 
by  a  species  of  "  harmony,"  as  it  is  technically  termed  by  anatomists; 
two  plates  of  the  skeleton  being  accurately  and  immovably  fitted  to 
each  other,  bat  without  being  decidedly  bstened  together  by  serrated 
edges.  This  kind  of  junction  is  met  with  in  the  thorax,  and  serves 
an  Important  purpose ;  for  at  the  point  of  union  both  plates  are  bent 
inwards,  and  prolonged  internally,  so  as  to  form  numerous  partitions 
and  proceeses  from  which  the  mnsdea  moving  the  wings  and  legs 
derive  extensive  origins. 

(9Si).)  A  second  means  whereby  the  pieces  of  the  thorax  are  fastened 
together  ia  by  aymjAytis,  in  which  a  somewhat  soft  membrane  ie  inter 
posed  between  two  plates,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  slight  degree  of  motion. 

(9S3.)  More  extensive  movement  is  required  between  the  pieces 
which  compose  the  abdomen  ;  for  in  thia  region  that  rigidity  and  firm- 
ness which  are  essential  in  the  construction  of  the  thorax,  would  be 
highly  disadvantageous,  inasmuch  as  the  abdominal  viscera  must  be 
subject  to  constant  variations  in  bnlk,  caused  either  by  food  taken  into 
the  intestines,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  female,  by  the  development  of 
the  eggs  after  impregnation.  The  rings.of  the  abdomen  are,  there- 
fore, united  by  a  membrane  passing  from  one  to  another;  but  so 
loosely,  that  the  edges  of  the  individual  plates  wrap  ever  each  other 
to  some  extent,  and  thus  may  be  sepaiatod  by  the  slightest  presaure 
from  within. 

(921.)  But  in  other  regions  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  a  mode 
of  communication  intermediate  in  character  between  tbe  two  kinds  men- 
tioned above ;  having  neither  tbe  firmness  of  the  one,  nor  the  mobility 
of  the  other.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  in  the  juuctjon  between 
the  head  and  the  anterior  segment  of  the  thorax,  and  also  between 
the  last-named  segment  and  the  middle  piece  of  the  thorax,  in  those 
oases  where  these  two  parts  are  not  joined  by  suture.  The  joint 
employed  in  this  case  is  of  very  beautiful  constmctiou,  resembling  in 
some  respects  that  formed  by  a  ball  and  socket; — a  conioal  pro- 
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longation  of  one  segment  is  admitted  into  a  smooth  cSTit;  excavated 
in  the  correaponding  margin  of  the  other,  and  secared  in  this  position 
by  mnsclea  and  an  external  ligament.  Snch  an  articulation  is  of 
course  capable  of  being  flrmlj  fixed  by  mnsoular  action,  bat  at  the 
aame  time  admits  of  safflcient  freedom  of  motion  to  allow  rotation  in 
all  directions. 

(93B.)  The  legs  of  insects,  as  we  have  already  stated,  are  invariably 
six  in  number,  one  pair  being  attached  to  each  of  the  three  thoracic 
segments.  Considered  separately,  every  leg  may  be  seen  to  consist 
of  several  pieces,  connected  together  by  articulations  of  different 
kinds,  which  require  our  notice.  The  first  division  of  the  leg,  or  that 
in  immediate  connection  with  the  thorax,  to  which  it  is  united  by 
a  kind  of  ball-and-socket  jomt,  inclosed  in  a  strong  membranous  cap- 
sule, aod  possessing  very  various  degrees  of  motion  in  different 
insects,  is  called  the  hip  (eotea) ;  and  upon  this  as  npon  a  centre,  the 
movements  of  the  limb  are  performed.  To  the  extremity  of  the 
coxa  a  small  movable  piece  is  attached,  called  the  trwikanter;  to 
which  sncceeds  the  the  thigh  (/miur),  which  is  the  thickest  and  most 
robust  of  all  the  divisions  of  the  limb.  The  next  piece,  called  the 
shank  {tibia),  is  occasionatly  of  considerable  length,  and  is  connected 
to  the  last  by  a  hinge ;  to  its  extremity  is  appended  the  foot  [tamu), 
composed  of  a  consecutive  series  of  small  segments,  varying  in  num- 
ber from  five  to  one,  the  last  of  which  is  armed  with  claws,  or  other 
appendages,  adapted  to  different  kinds  of  progression.  These  diviaions 
of  the  leg  the  reader  will  easily  reoognise  ;  Uiey  are  for  the  most  part 
united  together  by  ardculationB  so  constructed  as  to  allow  simply 
of  flexion  and  extension,  which  will  be  best  understood  by  inspectiag, 
in  some  large  insect,  the  Junction  between  tlie  femur  and  the  tibia, 
or  the  knee-joint,  as  we  might  term  it.  Upon  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  tibia  the  observer  will  find  on  each  side  a  precise  semicircular 
furrow,  behind  which  is  a  cODcentrical  hut  smaller  ridge,  and  still 
further  back  a  circular  depression  or  fossulet.  On  examining  the 
corresponding  surfaces  of  the  femur,  he  will  detect  a  ridge  accurately 
corresponding  to  the  above-mentioned  fiirrow;  behind  this  a  furrow 
corresponding  to  the  preceding  ridge,  and  still  further  back,  a  minute 
elevation  adapted  to  the  fossulet  of  the  tibia,  wherein  it  is  fostened 
by  a  minute  but  very  strong  ligament.  Such  ridges  and  grooves, 
when  fitted  into  each  other,  form  a  joint  evidently  admitting  of  a  free 
and  hinge-like  motion,  while  from  its  structure,  dislocation  ia  almost 
impossible. 

(926.)  The  above  general  description  of  the  leg  of  aa  insect  will 
prepare  us  to  examine  various  modifications  ih  outward  form  and 
mechanical  arrangements  by  which  these  simple  oi^ns  are  adapted 
to  progression  under  a  great  diversity  of  circumstances.  When,  in- 
deed we  reflect  how  extensively  this  class  of  aoimals  is  distributed. 
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and  the  Tarietf  of  eitaations  in  which  insects  live,  we  are  led  to  espect 
correipondiag  adaptations  in  the  construction  of  their  instraments 
of  locomotion ;  and  in  this  our  expectations  nill  not  be  disappointed. 

(9S7.)  In  the  generslitj  of  terrestrial  speciee,  the  last  s^ment  of 
the  tanut  or  foot  is  provided  with  a  pair  of  strong  horn  j  hooks,  which 
are  available  for  many  purposes,  beii^  nsed  either  for  creeping  npon 
a  moderatelj  rough  sur&ce,  for  climbii^,  or  for  dinging  to  various 
snbstaneea. 

(9380  Such  simple  hooks,  however,  would  not  always  serve.  In  the 
case  of  the  louse  [Pedicvlui)  for  example,  that  is  destined  to  climb 
slender  and  polished  hairs,  such  prehensile  organs  could  be  of  little 
use.  The  structure  of  the  foot  is  therefore  modified ;  the  tarsus  in 
this  insect  terminates  in  a  single  movable  claw,  which  bends  back 
upon  a  tooth-like  process  derived  from  the  tibia,  and  thus  forms  a  pair 
of  forceps,  fitted  to  grasp  the  stem  of  the  hair  and  secnre  a  firm 
hold. 

.  (9Sd.)  Many  insects,  especially  those  of  the  Dipteroia  order,  are 
able  to  ascend  the  smoothest  perpendicular  plsnea,  or  even  to  run 
with  facility,  suspended  by  their  feet  in  su  inverted  position,  along  sub- 
stances which,  from  their  polished  surfaces,  could  afford  no  hold  to 
any  apparatus  of  forceps  or  booklets.  In  the  common  flies  (Mutcida), 
the  exercise  of  this  faculty  is  of  such  everyday  occurrence,  that, 
wonderful  as  it  is,  it  scarcely  attracts  the  attention  of  ordinary 
observers.  The  foot  of  the  house-fly,  nevertheless,  is  a  very  curious 
piece  of  mechanism ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  recurved  hooks  possessed 
by  other  climbing  species,  it  is  famished  with  a  pair  of  minute  mem- 
branous flaps  (Jig.  IQS,  o),  which,  under  a  good  microscope,  are  seen 
to  be  covered  with  innumerable  hairs  of  the  utmost  delicacy ;  these 
flaps,  or  suckers  as  they  might  be  termed,  adhere  to  any  plane  sur- 
face with  sufficient  tenacity  to  support  the  whole  weight  of  the  fly, 
and  thus  confer  upon  it  a  power  of  progression  denied  to  insects  of 
ordinary  oonstiuction. 

(9S0.}  In  Bibio  fArilit  (Jig.  165,  b)  the  sucking  discs  appended  to 
the  foot  are  three  in  number,  but  in  other  respects  their  conformation 
is  the  same. 

(931.)  In  Cymbex  lutea  {Jig.  155,  d)  the  arrangement  of  the 
suckers  is  difierent,  one  large  and  spoon-shaped  disc  being  attached 
to  the  extremity  of  each  tarsal  joint.  Moreover,  in  this  case  there  is 
another  singular  stmctnre, — two  spur-like  organs  project  from  each 
side  of  the  extremity  of  the  tibia,  each  being  provided  with  a  sucking 
disc,  while  the  two  together  form  a  strong  prehensile  forceps. 

(033.)  In  some  water-beetles  {Ih/tiMeida)  the  feet  are  armed  with  a 
still  more  elaborately  constructed  apparatus  of  suckers;  but  in  this 
case,  as  they  are  only  met  with  in  the  male  insect,  tbey  perhaps  ought 
rather  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  provision  made  for  the  purpose  of 
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securely  holding  the  female  during  sexual  anion,  than  as  being  spe- 
cially connected  with  locomotion. 

(933.)  In  the  anterior  legs  of  the  male  Dytiacm  the  three  first  joints 
of  the  tarsuB  are  excessively  dilated,  so  as  to  form  a  broad  circular 
palette  :  on  examining  the  inferior  surface  of  this  expanded  portion 
under  a  microscope,  it  is  seen  to  be  covered  with  au  immense  number 
of  sucking-cups  {Jig.  1S5,  f),  two  or  three  being  much  larger  than 


the  rest,  but  they  form  collectively  a  wonderful  instrument  of  adhe- 
sion. 

(934.)  The  middle  pair  of  legs  of  the  same  beetle  {fig.  166,  a) 
exhibit  a  somewhat  similar  structure;  but,  in  this  case,  the  disc  upon 
which  the  sucking  apparatus  is  placed  b  much  elongated,  and  the 
suckers  are  all  of  smalt  dimensions. 

(035.)  Ju  the  female  Dytutna  [fig.  I BT,  c)  this  configuration  of  the 
tarsus  is  wanting,  aud,  moreover,  the  surface  of  the  back  is  marked 
with  deep  longitudinal  grooves  that  do  not  exist  in  the  male  insect, 
but  seem  to  be  an  additional  provision  for  facilitating  the  intercourse 
of  the  sexes  in  these  powerful  aquatic  beetles. 

(930.)  Another  mode  of  progression  common  among  insects  is  hy 
leapiog,  to  which,  from  their  extraordinaiy  muscular  power,  these  litUe 
beings  are  admirably  adapted.  The  common  flea,  for  example 
{Pulax  irritatu)  (fig.  168),  will  leap  two  hundred  times  its  own 
length ;  and  many  Ortkoptera  possess  a  power  of  vaulting  through 
the   air   scarcely  less   wonderful,    of    which  the   cricket  affords   a 
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familiar  inatance.  In  euch  insects  {fig.  150,  a,  b)  the  thighs 
of  the  posterior  legs  are  enormously  dilated,  and  the  length,  of  these 
limbs  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  anterior  pair.  When  dis- 
posed to  leap,  such  insects  bend  each  hindleg,  bo  as  to  bring  the 
tibia  into  close  contact  with  the  thigh,  which  has  often  a  longitudinal 
furrow  armed  on  each  side  with  a  row  of  spines,  to  receive  it.  The 
leg  being  thos  bent,  thej  suddenly  unbend  it  with  a  jerk,  when,  push- 
ing against  the  plane  of  position,  they  spring  into  the  air.*  In 
many  of  these  saltatorial  tribes  the  tarsus  is  furnished  with  very  curi- 
ous appendages,  either  provided  for  the  purpose  of  taking  off  the  jar 
when  the  animal  alights  from  its  lofty  leaps, t  or  else  by  their  elas- 
ticity they  may  act  like  firm  cushions,  adapted  to  give  greater  effect  to 
the  spring  which  raises  the  insect  from  the  ground.  In  the  magnified 
view  of  the  tarsus  of  an  Abyssinian  grasshopper  {Jig.  156,  e)  the 
Arrangement  of  these  organs  is  well  exhibited. 

(097.)  The  next  raodifioation  in  the  structure  of  the  legs  is  met 

with  in  such  species  as  burrow  beneath  the  snr&ce  of  the  ground,  of 

which  mode  of  progression  the  most  remarkable  example  is  seen  in 

the  mole-cricket  (QryUo-talpa  v»dgari»)  {fiy.  166).     In  this  creature 

Fig.  136. 


the  anterior  segment  of  the  thorax,  whereunto  the  fore-legs  are  ap- 
pended, is  wonderfully  enlarged,  and  of  great  strength,  while  the  legs 
themselves  are  equally  remarkable  for  their  enormous  bulk  and  mus- 
cularity.    The  Tibials  excessively  dilated,  and  terminates  obliquely 
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in  fbnr  sharp  and  strong  spines.  The  whole  of  the  tarsns  would,  at  a 
first  glance,  appear  to  be  wanting ;  but  on  inspection  it  is  found  to 
consist  of  three  joints  placed  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  tibia,  the  two 
first  being  broad  and  tooth-shaped,  while  the  last  piece  is  verf  sniall, 
and  armed  with  two  hooks.  The  direction  and  motion  of  these  hands 
is  outwards,  thus  enabling  the  animal  most  efiectuallj  to  remoTS  the 
earth  when  it  burrows,  and  by  the  help  of  such  powerful  instmrnenta 
it  is  astonishing  how  rapidly  it  buries  itself.* 

(938.)  Similar  examples  of  adaptation  in  the  mechanical  structure 
of  the  legs  of  insects  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely;  we  shall,  how- 
ever, select  but  one  other  illiistration  before  leaving  this  part  of  oor 
subject,  namely  the  conversion  of  these  organs  into  instruments  for 
Bwimmii^,  whereby,  in  aquatic  insects,  they  become  adapted  to  act  as 
oars.  Nothing  b,  perhaps,  better  calculated  to  eicite  the  admiration 
of  the  student  of  aniniat«d  nature  than  the  amazing  results  obtained 
by  the  slightest  deviations  from  a  common  type  of  oi^anisation ;  and 
in  examining  the  changes  required  in  order  to  metamorphose  an  organ 
which  we  have  already  seen  performing  such  a  variety  of  offices  into 
fins  adapted  to  an  aquatic  life,  this  circumstance  must  strike  the 
mind  of  the  most  heedless  observer.  The  limbs  used  in  swimming 
exhibit  the  same  parts,  the  same  number  of  joints,*  and  almost  the 
same  shape,  as  those  employed  for  creeping,  climbing,  leaping,  and 
numerous  other  purposes ;  yet  how  different  is  the  function  sssigned 
to  them !  In  a  common  water-beetle  already  referred  to,  the  Dytitau 
Fig.  147. 


'  Kirby  kbA  Spence,  Introd.  to  Ent  vo).  ii.  p.  362. 
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nuayitialig  {Jig.  1ST,  c),  the  two  anterior  pairs  of  lege,  that  conid  be 
of  ematl  service  as  instruments  of  propulsion,  are  so  Bcaall  as  to 
appear  quite  disproportionate  to  the  size  of  the  insect,  while  the 
hinder  ptur  are  of  great  size  and  strength ;  the  last-mentioned  limbs 
ore,  moreover,  removed  as  far  backwards  as  possible  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  binder  segment  of  the  thorax,  in  order  to  approximate 
their  origins  to  the  centre  of  the  body,  aud  the  individoal  segments 
composing  them  are  broad  and  compressed,  so  as  to  present  an  ezten- 
sive  surface  to  the  water,  which  is  still  further  enlarged  by  the  pre- 
sence of  flat  spines  appended  to  the  end  of  the  tibia,  as  well  as  of  a 
broad  Mnge  of  stiff  hairs  inserted  all  aronnd  the  tarsus.  The  power- 
ful oars  thus  formed  can  open  until  they  form  right  angles  with  the 
axis  of  the  body,  and  from  the  strength  of  their  stroke  are  well 
adapted  to  the  piratical  habits  of  their  possessors,  who  wage  succesBfu] 
war,  not  only  with  other  aquatic  insects  and  worms,  but  even  with 
small  fishes,  the  co-inhabitants  of  the  ponds  wherein  they  live. 

(S3S.)  The  same  priociplea  are  carried  out  even  more  perfectly  in 
the  construction  of  the  swimming  legs  of  the  water-boatman  {Nolo- 
neeta),  a  kind  of  water-bn^.  The  resemblance  of  this  creature 
(fig.  140,  a,  h)  to  a  boat  with  its  oars,  cannot  escape  the  most  inatten- 
tive examiner;  and  the  similarity  is  still  further  increased  by  its 
manner  of  swimming ;  for,  as  it  preys  upon  insects  that  have  been 
accidentally  drowned  by  falling  into  the  water,  it  usually  rows  itself 
about  upon  its  back,  because  in  such  a  position  it  can  best  watch  for 
ita  victims. 

(040.)  The  wings  of  insects,  when  present,  are  'invariably  attached 
to  the  two  posterior  segments  of  the  thorax,  which,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  are  strengthened  in  every  possible  manner,  so  as  to  afford  a  sup- 
port of  Buffloient  density  and  firmness  to  sustsin  the  violent  exertions 
of  the  muscles  inserted  into  the  organs  of  flight. 

(941.)  In  the  meet  perfectly  organised  families  the  wings  are  four 
in  nnmber,  as  in  the  Neuroptera  (^^.  161),  theHymenoptera(^9.  178), 
the  Orthoptera  (Jig.  160),  the  Dictyoptera,  the  Hemiptera  (ftg.  149), 
the  ]>pidoptera  Ifig.  163),  and  the  Coleoptera  {fig.  164). 

(S4S.)  In  the  Dipterous  insects  there  are  only  two  wings,  which  are 
fixed  upon  the  central  segment  of  the  thorax ;  while,  in  the  position 
nsnally  occupied  by  the  posterior  pair,  we  find  a  pair  of  pedunculated 
globular  bodies,  nsnally  named  the  Halteret  or  poisers,  as  in  the  gnat 
iCuUx,)(Jig.  162,  F). 

(043.)  But,  in  every  one  of  the  orders  above  enumerated,  there  are 
certain  families  which,  throughout  the  whole  period  of  their  existence, 
are  never  provided  with  wings  at  all ;  and  these  by  many  entomolt^iats 
have  been  formed  into  an  order  by  themselves,  under  the  name  of 
Aplwoiu  insects.  In  the  opinion  of  Burmeister,*  whose  classification 
*  MudbI  of  Entam.  p,  S'iS. 
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we  hare  adopted,  such  aa  arrangement  is  purely  artificial,  inasmnch 
as  it  must  embrace  insects  of  most  diBsimilar  kinds.  In  proof  of  this, 
he  adduces  the  fact,  that  in  the  same  family  we  not  unfrequently 
meet  with  both  winged  and  apteroaa  species,  nearly  related  to  each 
other;  and  in  many  cases  the  males  possess  wings,  while  the  femtdes 
of  the  same  inaect  are  entirely  destitute  of  such  appoudeges.  In 
such  cases,  the  metamorphosis  is  necessarily  what  is  called  ijicompUu, 
inasmuch  ae  the  organs  which  characterise  the  perfect  state  are  not 
developed.     Thus,  in  the  flea  {Pvlex  irritatu)  {fig.  168),  the  wings 

Fig.  158. 


never  become  apparent,  and  the  thorax  in  consequence,  even  in  the 
imago  state,  does  not  exhibit  that  development  and  consolidation  of 
its  parta  invariably  met  with  in  winged  genera.  The  flea,  however, 
cannot  on  this  account  he  looked  upon  as  any  other  than  the  imago 
or  complete  insect,  for  it  will  be  found  to  have  undergone  ait  the  pre- 
paratory changes.  The  flea,  when  it  issues  from  the  egg,  is  in  fact  a 
worm-like  and  footless  larva,  in  which  condition  it  lives  about  twelve 
days.  When  about  Xa  become  a  pupa,  it  spins  for  itself  a  little  silky 
cocoon,  wherein  it  conceals  itself,  until,  having  thrown  off  its  last 
skin,  it  appears  in  ita  mature  form,  deprived  indeed  of  wings,  that, 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  lives,  would  be  useleea  appendages, 
bnt  still  with  this  exception  corresponding  in  every  particular  with 
other  insects  in  their  imago  state. 

(944.)  The  wings  of  insects  differ  much  in  texture.  In  the  Neu- 
roptera,  by  far  the  most  powerful  fliers  met  with  in  the  insect  world, 
all  four  wings  are  of  equal  size,  and  consist  of  a  thin  membranous 
expansion  of  great  delicacy  and  of  a  glassy  appearance,  supported  at 
all  points  by  a  homy  network  {Jig.  161).  Few  things  are  met  with  iu 
nature  more  admirable  than  these  structures ;  they  present,  indeed,  a 
combination  of  strength  and  lightness  sbsolutely  unequalled  by  any- 
thing of  human  invention,  and  as  instruments  of  flight  they  far  surpass 
the  wings  of  birds,  both  in  the  power  and  precision  of  their  move- 
ments,  inasmuch  as  these  insects  can  fly  in  all  directions — backwards, 
or  to  the  right  or  left,  as  well  aa  forwards.  Leeuwenhoek*  narrates  a 
•  Ueuw.  Epi»t  6,  Mart.  1717. 
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remarkable  inetance  in  wbicti  he  was  an  ejewitnesa  of  the  coraparatire 
capahilitiea  of  the  Dragon-fl;  and  the  Swallow,  as  relates  to  the  per- 
fection of  their  flight.  The  bird  and  the  insect  were  both  confioed  in 
a  m^iu^rie  abont  a  hundred  feat  long,  and  apparently  their  powers 
vere  Jkirly  tested.  The  swallow  was  in  full  pursuit,  bat  tbe  little 
creature  flew  with  such  astonishing  velocity,  that  this  bird  of  rapid 
flight  and  ready  evolutioii  was  unable  to  overtake  and  entrap  it ;  the 
insect  eluding  every  attempt,  and  being  generally  six  feet  before  it. 
"Xodeed,"  say  the  authors  from  whom  we  quote  the  above  anecdote,* 
"  such  is  the  power  of  the  long  wings  by  which  tbe  dragon-fliea  are 
distinguished,  and  sacb  the  force  of  the  muscles  which  move  them, 
that  they  seem  never  to  be  wearied  with  flying.  I  have  observed  one 
of  them  (^Anax  Imperator,  Leach)  saiUng  for  hours  over  a  piece  of 
vrater — sometimes  to  and  fro,  and  sometimes  wheeling  from  side  to 
aide,  and  all  the  while  chasing,  capturing,  and  devouring  the  various 
insects  that  came  athwart  its  ceuree,  or  driving  away  its  competitors 
— without  ever  seeming  tired  or  inclined  to  alight." 

(045.)  In  Hymenopterous  insects  {figt.  176  and  176),  the  wings 
are  much  more  feebly  organised,  but  their  structure  is  similar;  the 
nervores,  or  homy  ribs,  supporting  the  membrtmone  expansion, 
are  comparatively  few,  and  in  the  Diptara  they  are  still  less  no- 

(946.)  In  several  orders  the  anterior  pair  of  wings  are  converted 
into  shields  for  tbe  protection  of  the  posterior ;  such  is  the  case  in  the 
Orthoptera,  many  qf  the  Hamiptera,  and  more  especially  in  the 
Coleopterous  genera.  In  the  latter,  indeed,  they  are  very  dense 
and  hard;  and,  being  nearly  unserviceable  in  flight,  the  hinder  pair 
are  necessarily  developed  to  such  a  size  as  to  present  a  very  extensive 
surface  {Jiff.  164,  a),  and  when  in  repose  are  closely  folded  up 
beneath  the  elytra,  and  thus  carefully  preserved  from  injuries  to  which 
they  would  be  constantly  exposed  without  such  provision  for  their 
eecority. 

(047.)  The  above  observations  relate  only  to  the  general  disposition 
and  connection  of  the  diA'crent  parts  of  the  skeleton,  and  locomotive 
appendages  connected  with  it;  it  remains  for  us  now  to  apeak  more 
fully  of  the  toiture  of  the  external  integument,  and  those  modifications 
which  it  presents,  adapting  it  to  various  purposes. 

(048.)  The  hard  covering  of  an  insect,  like  the  skin  of  vertebrate 
animals,  consists  of  three  distinct  layers.  The  outer  stratum  or 
epid«Tmit  is  smooth,  homy,  and  generally  colourless,  so  that  it 
forms  a  dense  inorganic  film  spread  over  the  whole  eurioce  of  the 
body.  Immediately  beneath  the  epidermis  is  a  soft  and  delicate 
film,  the  riU  mueotum,  which  ia  frequently  painted  with  the  most 

*  Kirby  tad  Spenec,  tip.  ciL  p.  861. 
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lively  haes,  and  gives  the  characteristic  colouring  to  the  species. 
The  third  and  principal  layer  is  the  true  akin  or  eutU,  which  is  gene- 
lallj  of  a  leathery  teitore,  and,  especially  in  the  elytra  of  beetles, 
of  considerable  thickness:  this  layer  is  abundantly  supplied  with 
natritive  juices,  and  in  its  substance  the  bulbs  of  hairs,  scales,  and 
similar  appendages,  to  be  described  hereafter,  are  embedded  and 
noorished. 

(949.)  The  vings  are  mere  derivations  from  this  common  covering, 
and  are  composed  of  two  delicate  films  of  the  epidermis,  stretched 
upon  a  strong  and  net-like  framework.  Every  membranous  wing 
b  in  fact  a  delicate  bag  formed  by  the  epidermic  layer  of  the  in- 
tegument, and  in  the  recently- developed  insect  can  be  distinctly 
proved  to  be  such,  by  simply  immersii^  the  newly-escaped  imago 
in  spirit  of  wine,  which  gradually  insinuates  itself  between  the 
still  fresh  and  soft  membranes ;  and,  filling  the  cavity  inclosed  be- 
tween them,  distends  the  organ  until  it  represents  a  transparent 
eacculns  in  which  the  ribs  or  nervures  of  the  wing  are  inclosed.* 
This  structure,  however,  is  only  to  be  displayed  while  the  wings,  after 
being  withdrawn  from  the  pupa-case,  are  still  soft  and  moist,  for  they 
soon  become  so  intimately  united  with  the  homy  framework  upon 
which  they  are  extended,  that  they  seem  to  form  a  single  mranbranons 
expansion. 

(SCO.)  The  ribs,  or  narvuree,  whereby  the  two  plates  of  the  wing 
are  thus  supported,  ore  slender  hollow  tubes,  filled  irith  a  soft  paren- 
chyma ;  iu  the  interior  of  some,  Burmeister  detected  an  air-veaael, 
recognisable  by  the  texture  of  its  walls,  and  a  minute  nervous 
filament. 

(951.)  We  have  still,  in  order  to  complete  our  description  of  the 
external  anatomy  of  an  insect,  to  describe  certain  appendages  which 
not  unfrequently  clothe  the  exterbr  of  the  skeleton,  and  exhibit  great 
diversity  of  appearance  in  different  tribes.  These  maybe  divided  into 
tpinet,  hairt,  and  ledUt ;  and,  however  much  they  may  i^pear  to  be 
distinct  structures,  all  these  ore  essentially  very  nearly  related  to  each 
other. 

(953.)  The  tjAnes  are  homy  processes  developed  from  the  epidermis  \ 
and  sometimes,  especially  in  the  Coleopterous  order,  as  in  some  lamA- 
licam  b«*tiM,  exhibit  considerable  dimensions.  These  spines  are 
sometimes  bifurcated  or  branched;  hut,  whatever  their  shape  or  size, 
they  never  grow  from  bulbs  implanted  in  the  cutis,  but  are  mere  pro- 
longations of  the  exterior  layer  of  the  integument. 

(953.)  The  hairt  in  their  mode  of  growUi  appear  to  resemble  those 
of  quadrapeds,  inasmuch  as  they  are  secreted  from  roots  embedded  in 
the  substance  of  the  cutis  or  true  skin :   they  are  fine  homy  cylinders, 

*  Heoiinger,  Sjitem  der  Hjitologie,  S  HcfL — Bniinaiiter,  op.  cit.  p.  324. 
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anil  frequently  are  found  to  be  branched  and  divided  like  the  feathers 
of  birda ;  but  the  manner  of  their  formation  will  be  more  conveniently 
discuased  hereafter. 

(S54.)  The  wings  of  the  Lepidoptera  are  covered  with  minute  flat 
Boales  of  various  shapes,  and  not  unfrequentl;  tinted  with  the  most 
beautiful  colours ;  such  scales,  nevertheless,  are  in  reality  only  flattened 
hairs,  into  which,  indeed,  they  frequently  degenerate  by  insensible 
transitions,  and,  moreover,  they  grow  from  bulbs  of  precisely  similar 
construction.  The  variety  of  colours  eiliihited  by  the  scales  of  a 
butterfly  depends  upon  a  film  of  pigment  interposed  between  the  two 
plates  of  transparent  epidermic  matter  forming  each  ;  bat  the  gorgeous 
hues  derived  from  this  source  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  irides- 
cent tints  for  which  they  are  not  unfrequently  remarkable,  as  these 
have  a  very  difFerent  origin :  the  surface  of  every  scale,  that  with  the 
changing  light  reflects  evanescent  prismatic  colours,  is  seen,  when 
esamined  under  a  microscope,  to  be  marked  with  regular  parallel  striae 
of  exquisite  minuteness ;  and  such  a  surface,  even  when  grossly  imitated 
by  human  art,  has  been  found  to  give  rise  to  the  brilliant  appearances 
exhibited  by  polarised  lighL 

(996.)  The  muscular  system  of  insects  has  always  excited  the 
wonder  and  astonishment  of  the  naturalist,  in  whatever  point  of  view 
he  examines  this  part  of  their  economy — whether  he  considers  the  per- 
fection of  their  movements,  the  inconceivable  minuteness  of  the  parts 
moved,  or  the  strength,  persistence,  or  velocity  of  their  contractions. 
Insects  are  proverbially  of  small  comparative  dimensions — "  minims 
of  nature," 

"  that  wave  their  limber  fim* 
For  wing*,  and  nnalleit  lineament*  exact. 
In  all  the  liveriaB  decked  of  aummer'e  pride; " 

their  presence,  indeed,  around  us.  Is  only  remarked  as  conferring 
additional  life  and  gfuety  to  the  landscape ;  and,  except  when  by  some 
inordinate  increase  in  their  numbers  they  make  up  by  their  multitude 
for  their  dimiuutive  size,  the  ravages  committed  by  them  are  trifling 
and  insignificant.  Far  otherwise,  however,  would  it  be,  if  they 
attained  to  larger  growth,  and  still  possessed  the  extraordinary  power 
with  which  they  are  now  so  conspicnously  gifted ;  they  would  then, 
indeed,  become  truly  the  tyrants  of  the  creation, — monsters  such  "  as 
fables  never  feigned  or  fear  conceived," — fully  adequate  to  destroy  and 
exterminate  from  tho  surface  of  the  earth  all  that  it  contains  of  vege- 
table or  of  animal  life. 

(966.)  We  have  already  seen  that  the  flea  or  the  grasshopper  will 
spring  two  hundred  times  the  length  of  its  own  body  ;  that  the  dragon- 
fly possesses  such  indomitable  strength  of  wing,  that  for  a  day  together 
it  will  sustain  itself  in  the  air,  and  fly  with  equal  facility  and  swiftness 
backwards  or  forwards,  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  without  turning ; 
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that  the  beetles  are  eucaaed  in  a  dense  and  hard  integament,  imperr 
vious  to  ordinary  violence ;  and  ivo  might  add,  that  the  wasp  and  the 
termite  ant  will  penetrate  with  their  jans  the  hardest  wood.  Neither 
is  the  velocity  of  the  movementB  of  insects  inferior  to  their  prodigious 
muscular  power.  "  An  anonymous  writer  in  Nicholson's  Journal,"  say 
Eirby  and  Spence,  "  calculates  that  in  its  ordinary  flight  the  common 
house-fly  (^Musca  domestica)  makes  with  its  wings  about  six  hundred 
strokes,  which  carry  it  five  feet  every  second ;  but,  if  alarmed,  he 
states  their  velocity  can  be  increased  six  or  seven-fold,  or  to  thirty 
or  thirty-five  feet  in  the  same  period.  In  this  space  of  time  a  race- 
horse could  clear  only  ninety  feet,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  more  than  a 
mile  a  minute.  Our  little  Sy,  in  her  swiftest  flight,  will  in  the  stune 
space  of  time  go  more  than  the  third  of  a  mile.  Now,  compare  the 
infinite  difference  of  the  size  of  the  two  animals  (ten  millions  of  the 
fly  would  hardly  counterpoise  one  racer),  and  how  wonderful  will  the 
velocity  of  this  minute  creature  appear!  Did  the  fly  equal  the  race- 
horse in  size,  and  retain  its  present  powers  in  the  ratio  of  its  magni- 
tude, it  would  traverse  the  globe  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning."* 

(957.)  Let  the  reader,  therefore,  imej^ne  for  an  instant  that  great 
law  of  nature,  which  reathcis  the  dimensions  of  an  insect  within  certain 
bounds,  dispensed  with  even  in  a  single  species.  Suppose  the  wasp  or 
the  stag-beetle  dilated  to  the  bulk  of  a  tiger  or  of  an  elephant — cased 
in  impenetrable  armour — fumished  with  jaws  that  would  crush  the 
solid  trunk  of  an  oak — winged,  and  capable  of  flight  so  rapid  as  to 
render  escape  hopeless ; — what  would  resist  such  destroyers,  or  how 
could  the  world  support  their  ravages? 

(058.)  Such  is  the  comparative  strength  of  insects.  Let  us  now 
proceed  to  examine  the  muscles  to  which  it  is  owing — their  structure 
and  general  arrangement. 

(959.)  The  muscles  consist  of  bundles  of  delicate  fibres,  that  arise 
either  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  segments  composing  the  skeleton, 
or  else  from  the  internal  homy  septa  which  project  into  the  thorax. 
The  fibres  themselves  are  of  a  white  or  yellow  colour;  and  so  loosely 
are  they  connected  by  cellular  tissue,  that  they  may  be  separated  by 
the  slightest  touch. 

(960.)  All  the  muscles  of  an  insect  may  be  arranged  in  two  great 
divisions  i  the  first  including  those  that  unite  the  difierent  segments 
of  the  body ;  the  eecond,  those  appropriated  to  the  movements  of  the 
limbs,  jaws,  and  other  appendages  :  the  former  are  entirely  composed 
of  fleshy  fibres;  the  latter  are  provided  with  tendinous  insertions,  by 
which  their  force  is  concentrated  and  made  to  act  with  precision  upon 
a  given  point  of  the  skeleton. 

(961.)  The  connecting   muscles  are   generally  arranged  in  broad 

parallel  bands,  arising  from  the  inner  surface  of  a  given  segment,  and 

*  Kirbf  md  Spence,  op.  eit.  vol.  ii.  p.  358. 
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passing  on  to  be  inserted  in  a  similar  manner  into  another  aegment, 
so  that  by  their  coDtraction  the  cavity  in  which  they  are  lodged  is 
diminished  by  the  approximation  of  the  different  rings :  these  have  no 
tendons. 

(962.)  The  locomoliM  muscles,  of  course,  take  their  character  from 
the  joints  of  the  limb  upon  which  they  act ;  and,  as  we  have  already 
seen  that  these  movements  are  generally  confined  to  those  of  a  hinge, 
the  moacular  fasciculi  may  be  conveniently  grouped  into  tvro  great 
classes — ^the  Jlaxor  muscles,  that  bend  the  joint ;  and  the  txteiuort, 
by  which  it  is  again  straightened,  and  brought  back  to  its  former  posi- 
tion. This  simple  arrangement  will  be  best  understood  by  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  appended  figure  (j^.lSB),  repre- 
sentii^  the  muscles  of  the  leg  of  a  cockchafer  ^' 

(MelolontAa  vulgaris),  as  they  are  depicted 
by  Strauss  Durckheim.*  In  the  thigh,  fur 
example,  there  are  two  muscles,  one  of  which 
bends,  the  other  straightens,  the  tibia.  The 
flexor  {Jig.  169,  a)  arises  from  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  femur,  and  is  inserted  by 
a  tondon  into  a  process  of  the  tibia  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  flex  the  leg  upon  the  thigh ; 
while  its  antagonist  (6),  attached  to  a  process 
derived  from  the  other  side  of  the  joint,  has 
an  opposite  effect,  and  by  its  contraction  ex- 
tends the  leg.  In  the  tibia  there  are  like- 
wise two  muscles,  so  disposed  as  to  move  the 
entire  tamit  and  foot.  The  extentor  (/)  of 
the  tarsus  is  the  smallest ;  it  arises  from 
the  lower  half  of  the  interior  of  the  tibia, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  margin  of  the  first 
joint  of  the  tartua  :  hut  the  flexor  of  the  foot 
(c),  aiiaing  from  the  upper  half  of  the  cavity 
of  the  tibia,  ends  in  a  delicate  tendon,  which 
passes  through  all  the  tarsal  segments,  to  be 
fixed  to  the  flexor  tendon  of  the  claw-joint 
upon  which  it  acts ;  and,  as  it  traverses  the 
penultimate  joint,  it  receives  the  fibres  of  an 
accessory  muscle  (rf).  The  extensor  of  the 
claw  (e)  ia  likewise  placed  in  the  penultimate  tarsal  aegment,  and 
strikingly  exhibits,  by  its  small  comparative  size,  the  feebleness  of 
its  action,  when  compared  with  the  flexors  of  the  same  joint. 

(963.)  It  would  be  superfluous  to  describe  more  in  detail  the  dispo* 
eition  of  individual  muscles,  as  the  above  example  will  abundantly 

*  ContidfntiaDi  gjofraln  ur  TAiut.  comp.  del  Aninumi  Anicutvi,  aniquellci  on 
■  joint  rAluUiniie  deicripIiTe  du  Huiluton.     One  toI.  4tO.     Puit,  18S8. 
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suffice  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
musculaj*  system,  not  in  insects  only,  but  in  all  the  abtioclata  pro- 
vided with  jointed  extremities. 

(064.)  The  substancos  employed  as  food  by  insects  are  various,  in 
proportion  to  the  extensive  distribution  of  tiie  class.  Some  devour 
the  leaves  of  vegetables,  or  feed  upon  grasses  and  succulent  plants ; 
others  destroy  timber,  and  the  bark  or  roots  of  trees;  nhile  some, 
more  delicately  organised,  are  content  to  extract  the  juices  of  the 
expanding  buds,  or  sip  the  honeyed  fluids  from  the  flowers.  Many 
tribes  are  carnivorous  in  their  habits,  armed  with  various  weapons  of 
destruction,  and  carry  on  a  perpetual  wariare  with  their  own  or  other 
species ;  and  again  there  are  countless  swarms  appointed  in  their  vari- 
ous spheres  to  attack  all  dead  and  putre^ing  materials,  and  thus  to 
assist  in  the  removal  of  substances  which,  by  their  accumulation, 
might  prove  a  constant  source  of  annoyance  and  mischief.  Such 
diSerences  in  the  nature  of  their  food  demand  of  course  corresponding 
diversity  in  the  construction  of  the  instruments  employed  for  procuring 
nourishment,  and  accordingly  we  find  in  the  structure  of  the  mouths 
of  these  little  beings  innumerable  modifications  adapting  them  to 
different  ofGces.  The  mouths  of  all  creatures  are  constructed  upon 
purely  mechanical  principles ;  and  in  few  classes  of  the  animal  world 
have  we  more  beautiful  illustrations  of  design  and  coutrivaoce  than  in 
that  before  us :— jaws  armed  with  strong  and  penetrating  hooks  for 
seizing  and  securing  active  and  struggling  prey, — sharp  and  powerful 
shears  for  clipping  and  dividing  the  softer  parts  of  vegetables, — saws 
flies,  and  augers  for  excavating  and  boring  the  harder  parts  of  plants, 
— lancets  for  piercing  tbe  skin  of  living  animals, — siphons  and  suck- 
ing tubes  for  imbibing  fluid  nutriment; — all  these,  in  a  thousand 
forms,  are  met  with  in  the  insect  world,  and  thus  provide  them  with 
the  means  of  obtaining  food  adapted  to  their  habits,  and  even  of 
constructing  for  themselves  edifices  of  inimitable  workmanship. 

(966.)  Parti  of  the  motUh. — The  mouths  of  insects  may  be  divided 
into  two  great  classes, — those  which  are  adapted  for  biting,  forming 
what  is  cdled  a  perfect,  or  mandibvlaU  mouth ;  and  those  which  are  so 
constructed  as  only  to  bo  employed  in  sucking,  constituting  the  *Mto- 
rial  haueUllate  mouth.  It  is  in  the  former  of  these  divisions  that  all 
the  parts  composing  the  oral  apparatus  are  most  completely  developed; 
we  shall  therefore  conmmence  by  describing  the  different  pieces  of 
which  a  perfect  month  consists,  viz.  an  upper  and  an  under  lip,  and 
four  homy  jaws.  We  select  tbe  dragon-fly  (fig.  160,  a)  as  an  ezample. 
The  upper  lip  (Jahrum,  b)  is  a  somewhat  convex  corneous  plate 
placed  transversely  across  the  upper  margin  of  the  cavity  wherein  the 
jaws  are  lodged,  so  that,  when  the  mouth  is  shut,  it  folds  dovm  to 
meet  the  under  lip  (labium)  and  these  two  pieces  more  or  less  com- 
pletely conceal  the  proper  jaws,  which  are  lodged  between  them. 
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(966.)  The  upper  pair  of  jans  (mandiitJeB)  are  two  hard  and  power- 
ful hooks  (c),  placed  immediately  beneath  the  upper  lip,  and  so  ar- 
ticulated with  the  cheeks  that  thej  move  horizootallj,  opening  and 
shutting  like  the  blades  of  a  pair  of  scissors.  Their  concave  edge  is 
armed  with  strong  deaticulations  of  various  kinds,  soinetimes  furnished 
with  cutting  edges,  that,  like  sharp  shears,  will  clip  and  divide  the 
hardest  animal  and  vegetahle  substances ;  sometimes  thej  form  sharp 

Fig.  160. 


t 


and  pointed  fangs,  adapted  to  seize  and  pierce  their  victims;  and  not 
unfrequentlj  thej  constitute  a  series  of  grinding  surfaces,  disposed, 
like  the  molar  teeth  of  quadrupeds,  to  triturate  and  bruise  the  materials 
used  as  food.  The  variety  of  uses  to  which  these  mandibles  can  be 
turned  is  indeed  amazing.  In  the  carnivorous  beetles,  their  hooked 
points,  more  formidable  than  the  teeth  of  the  tiger,  penetrate  with 
ease  the  mailed  covering  of  their  stoutest  congeners ;  and  in  the 
dragon-fly  they  are  scarcely  less  formidable  weapons  of  destruction. 
Tn  the  locust  tribes  these  organs  are  equally  efficient  agents  in  cutting 
and  masticating  leaves  and  vegetable  matters  adapted  to  their  appetites; 
while  in  the  wasps  and  bees  they  form  the  instruments  with  which 
these  insects  build  their  admirable  edifices,  aud,  to  use  the  words  of  a 
popular  author,  supply  the  place  of  trowels,  spades,  pick-axes,  saws, 
scissors,  and  knives,  as  the  necessity  of  the  case  may  require. 

(967.)  Beneath  the  mandibUt  is  situated  another  pair  of  jaws,  of 
similar  construction,  but  generally  smaller  and  less  powerful ;  these 
are  called  the  maxilla  (v). 

(968.)  The  lower  lip,  or  labium  (e),  which  closes  the  mouth  in- 
feriorly,  consists  of  two  distinct  portions,  usually  described  as  separate 
ot^ans, — the  chin  (mentum),  that  really  forms  the  inferior  border  of 
the  mouth ;  and  a  membranous  or  somewhat  fleshy  organ,  reposing 
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upon    the  chin  internally,   and   called   the  tongut  {lingua)   of   the 
ill  sect  (d). 

(969.)  All  these  parts  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  perfect 
mouth  of  an  inaect,  and,  from  the  numerous  varieties  that  occur  in 
their  shape  and  proportioos,  they  become  important  guides  to  the 
entomologist  in  the  determination  and  diHtribution  of  species.  For 
more  minute  details  concerning  them,  the  reader  is  neceesarily  referred 
to  authors  who  have  devoted  their  attention  specially  to  this  subject; 
•  we  must  not,  however,  omit  to  mention  certain  appendages  or  auxiliary 
ioBtruments  inserted  upon  the  maxilla  and  the  labium,  usually  named 
the  palpi,  or  feelers,  and  most  probably  constituting  special  organs  of 
touch,  adapted  to  facilitate  the  apprehension  and  to  examine  the  nature 
of  the  food.  The  maxiUary  feeler*  (palpi  majsiUarei')  are  attached  to  the 
external  margin  of  the  maiillffi  by  the  intervention  of  a  small  scale 
and  very  pliant  hinge,  and  consist  of  several  (sometimes  six)  distinct 
but  extremely  minute  pieces  articulated  with  each  other.  The  Itdiial 
feelert  {palpi  labialet)  are  inserted  into  the  labium  close  to  the  tongue, 
or  occasionally  upon  the  chin  (mentum)  itself.  The  joints  in  the  labial 
palpi  are  generally  fewer  than  in  the  maxillary,  but  in  other  respects 
their  structure  and  office  appear  to  be  the  same. 

(070.)  In  the  suctorial  orders  of  insects  we  have  the  mouth  adapted 
to  the  imbibition  of  fluid  nutriment,  and  consequently  constructed 
upon  very  opposite  principles  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  apparent 
want  of  resemblance,  it  has  been  satis&ctorily  demonstrated  by 
Savigny*  that  the  parts  composing  a  suctorial  month  are  funda- 
mentally the  same  as  those  met  with  in  the  mouths  of  mandibulate 
insects,  but  transformed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  totally  difibrent 
apparatus. 

(971.)  According  to  the  distinguished  authors  of  the  "  Introduction 
to  Entomology,"!  there  are  five  kinds  of  imperfect  mouth  adapted  to 
snction,  each  of  which  will  require  a  separate  notice. 

(972.)  The  first  is  met  with  among  the  Hemiptera,  and  is  to  per- 
forata the  stalks  and  buds  of  vegetables,  in  Fig.  161. 
order  to  procure  the  juices  which  they  con- 
tain;   or  in   some   bugs   it  is   employed   to 
puncture  the   integument  of  living  animals 
for  a  simitar  purpose.     This  kind  of  mouth 
is  exhibited  in  fig.  161 :  first,  there  is  a  long 
jointed  sheath  (d),  which  is  in  fact  the  lower 
lip  (ioiiwn),  considerably  elongated,  and  com- 
posed of  three  or  four  parts  articulated  to- 
gether;  secondly,  there  ia  a  small  conical 
scale  covering  the  base   of  the   sheath   last  "' 
•  Savigny  (.rolei  C*«Br),  Mimoirei  inr  let  Animaui  nnt  VBrlibm,  8re.  IVi*,  1816. 
t  Kirbf  and  Spmcp,  tdI.  iii.  p.  463. 
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mentioned,  and  representing  the  upper  Up ;  and  between  these  are 
four  slender  and  rigid  briatles  or  lancets  (tealpella)  (c),  that,  when  not 
in  ase,  are  lodged  in  a  groore  upon  the  upper  surfiice  of  the  sheath  so 
as  to  be  concealed  from  view.  These  lancets  are,  in  reality,  only  the 
mandibles  end  mazilln  strangely  altered  in  their  form  and  excessively 
lengthened,  so  as  not  merely  to  become  efficient  piercing  instmioents, 
but  BO  disposed  as  to  form  by  their  union  a  suctorious  tube,  through 
which  anioial  or  vegetable  fluids  may  be  imbibed.  This  kind  of  monlli, 
when  not  employed,  is  usually  laid  under  the  thorax  between  the  legs, 
in  which  position  it  is  easily  seen  in  most  Hemiptera :  in  aome  families, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  plant-lice  [Aphidet),  it  is  of  extraordinary 
length ;  thus,  in  the  aphit  of  the  oak  it  is  three  times  as  long  as  the 
whole  body  of  the  insect,  projecting  posteriorly  like  a  tail,  and  in  the 
fir-aphu  it  is  still  longer. 

(973.)  The  second  kind  of  mouth  is  that  met  with  among  the 
DipUra,  and  from  its  construction  Id  some  tribes  we  may  well  under- 
Btand  how  they  are  enabled  to  become  so  seriously  annoying.  The 
gnat  and  the  mosquito  furnish  sufficiently  well-known  examples  of 
the  formidable  apparatus  in  question,  which,  in  the  horse-fly  (Tabanut), 
seems  to  attain  its  miuumum  of  development.  The  oral  organs  of  the 
Diptara  are  composed  of  a  sheath  or  proboscis,  that  represents  the 
lower  lip  of  the  mandibulate  insects;  it  is  sometimes  coriaceous  or 
homy  in  its  tsiturs,  or  in  other  cases,  as  in  the  common  flesh-fly, 
soft  and  muscular,  and  folds  up  when  at  rest  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
form  two  angles,  representing  the  letter  Z.  At  the  hose  of  this  sheath 
or  proboscis  there  is  a  small  upper  lip,  between  which  and  the  sheath 
are  lodged  the  setfe,  knives  or  lancets,  which  form  such  terrible  in- 
struments for  cutting  or  piercing  the  skin  of  their  victims.  These 
cutting  parts  vary  in  number  from  one  to  Ave :  when  they  are 
all  present,  the  upper  pair  {cvlUUi,  or  knives)  represent  the  man- 
dibles of  a  perfect  mouth,  the  two  lower  ones  {tealpella,  the  latutU) 
are  the  maiille,  the  fifth  or  middle  piece  (glostarium)  is  the  tongue, 
and  between  them  all  is  the  oral  opening.  The  strength  of  the  above 
piercing  instmments  varies  greatly ;  in  the  gnat  they  are  finer  than  a 
hair,  very  sharp  and  barbed  occasionally  on  one  side ;  while  in  the 
horse-fly  they  are  flat,  like  the  blades  of  a  lancet  or  penknife  :  occa- 
aionally  they  are  so  constructed  as  to  form  a  tube  by  their  anion, 
through  which  the  liquid  aliment  is  sucked  up  and  couveyed  into  the 
stomach. 

(974.)  The  mouth  of  the  flea,  although  described  by  Kirby  end 
Spence  as  forming  a  distinct  type  of  structure,  differs  very  little  from 
that  of  the  Diptera  described  above,  as  ivill  be  at  once  evident  on  in- 
specting the  accompanying  figure,  reduced  from  a  beautiful  drawing 
by  Mr.  W.  Lins  Aldous. 

(9T5.)  In  this  insect  the  piercing  organs  are  two  sharp  and  raior- 
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like  inatrumeats  {Jig.  162,  d,  d ).  placed  on  each  side  of  the  elongated 

tongue  (e),  and  inclosed  in  a  sheath  (c,  c),  probably  fonned  bj  pieces 

representing  the  mandibles  of  mandibuUte  insects.     Two  patpt  or 

Fig.  162.* 


feelers  {a,  a),  and  a  pair  of  triangular  plates  {b,  b),  complete  this  re- 
markable apparatus. 

(970 )  Another  kind  of  mouth  adapted  to  snction,  and  which  aeems 
to  differ  more  widet/  from  the  perfect  form  than  an;  we  hare  as  yet 
examined,  is  that  which  we  meet  with  in  moths  and  butterflies.  This 
singular  organ  is  adapted  to  pump  up  the  nectareous  juices  from  the 
cups  of  flowers,  and  is  neceasarily  of  considerable  length,  in  order  to 
enable  the  insect  to  reach  the  recesses  wherein  the  honeyed  stores  are 
lodged.  When  unfolded,  the  apparatus  in  question  represents  a  long 
double  whip-lash  {Jig.  103,  a,  b,  c,  d),  and,  if  carefully  examined  under 
the  microscope,  each  division  is  found  to  be  made  up  of  innumerable 
rings  connected  together,  and  moved  by  a  double  layer  of  spiral  mus- 

*  Head  of  the  flea, »  repmentsd  by  the  Solar  miaoieapa  in  Canada  balnm ;  dedi- 
cated bj  pemiiuian  to  tbe  Ptevdcnt  and  Hemben  of  the  Entomolt^oal  Society,  bj 
W.  Line  Aldona. 
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cular  fibres,  that  wind  in  opposite  directions  around  its  walls.  When 
not  in  ase,  the  proboscis  is  coiled  up  and  lodged  beneath  the  head ; 
but  when  uncarled  its  stiucture  is  readily  examined.  Each  of  the  two 
long  filaments   compos-  j?^.  163, 

ing  this  trunk,  which,  in 
foct,  are  the  representa- 
tives of  the  maxUla  ez- 
cessivel;  lengthened,  is 
then  seen  to  be  tubular ;  O' 
and,  when  the j  are  placed 
in  contact,  it  is  found 
that  their  edges  lock  to- 
gether by  means  of  mi- 
nute teeth,  BO  as  to  form 
a  central  canal  leading 
to  the  orifice  of  the 
mouth.  It  is  throngb 
this  central  tube,  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  two 

lengthened  maxillfe,  that  fluids  are  imbibed.  Burmeister,  however, 
asserts  that  the  cavities  contained  in  each  division  likewise  communi- 
cate with  the  commencement  of  the  cesopbagus,  so  that  the  Lepidoptera 
have,  as  it  were,  two  mouths,  or  rather  two  separate  methods  of  im- 
bibing nourishment;  one  through  the  common  canal  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  whip-like  jaws,  the  other  through  the  cavities  of  the 
filiform  maxillee  themselves :  such  an  arrangement,  however,  which 
would  be  quite  anomalous,  may  reasonably  be  doubted.  In  this 
mouth,  therefore,  all  the  parts,  except  the  maxillae,  would  seem  at 
first  sight  to  he  wanting ;  they  may,  nevertheless,  be  detected  upon  a 
very  careful  examination,  and  mdimenta  of  the  upper  lip,  of  the 
mandiblee,  of  the  lower  lip,  as  well  as  of  the  labial  and  maxillary 
palpi,  be  distinctly  demonstrated. 

(977.)  The  laat  kind  of  mouth  to  which  we  shall  advert  is  that 
met  with  in  the  louse  tribe  {Pediculi);  but,  from  the  estrerae  minute- 
ness of  the  parta  composing  it,  the  details  of  its  structure  are  but 
imperfectly  known.  It  seems  to  consist  of  a  slender  external  tube, 
wherein  a  sharp  sucker,  armed  with  barbs  adapted  to  fix  it  securely 
during  the  act  of  sucking,  is  lodged ;  when  feeding,  the  barbed  piercer 
is  denuded  and  plunged  into  the  akin,  where  it  is  retained  nntil  a 
sufQcient  supply  of  nourishment  has  been  obtained. 

(978.)  Inviting  as  the  subject  is,  we  are  compelled  by  the  strictly 
general  character  of  our  investigations  to  abstain  from  entering  upon 
further  details  concerning  the  mouths  of  perfect  insects,  and  consequently 
to  omit  noticing  innumerable  secondary  modifications  in  the  mechanical 
structure  of  the  oral  organs  of  these  little  animals.     When  we  turn 
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oar  atleution  to  the  consideration  of  their  internal  viscera,  connected 
with  the  preparation  and  digestion  of  bo  many  different  materials,  ve 
may  well  expect  to  find  equal  variety  of  conformation ;  and,  in  fact, 
the  course,  dimeneions,  and  relative  proportions  of  the  alimentarj 
canal  will  be  seen  to  be  different  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  almost 
every  species.  Considered  as  a  whole,  the  internal  digestive  apparatus 
of  insects  must  be  regarded  aa  a  delicate  membranous  tube,  in  which 
the  digestion  of  tbe  substances  used  aa  food  is  accomplished,  partly 
by  mechanical  and  partly  by  chemical  agents.  For  the  former  purpose, 
gizzard-like  muscular  cavities  are  not  unfrequently  provided ;  and, 
to  fulfil  the  second,  various  fluids  are  poured  into  the  canal  in  different 
parts  of  its  course :  the  arrangement  of  the  cavities,  and  the  nature 
of  the  secreting  vessels,  however,  will  be  modified  in  conformity  with 
the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  certain  parts  will  be  found  to  exist,  or 
to  be  deficient,  as  circumstances  may  require :  it  would  be  absurd, 
therefore,  to  attempt  to  describe  particular  examples ;  our  observations 
must  be  of  general  application,  and  such  as  will  enable  Uie  reader 
to  assign  its  proper  functions  to  any  organ  which  may  present  itself 
to  his  notice.  The  first  part  of  the  digestive  apparatus  is  disposed 
in  the  same  manner  in  all  insects,  and  is  a  slender  canal,  arising  from 
tbe  mouth  and  passing  straight  through  tbe  thorax  into  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen;  this  portion  represents  the  oesophagus  {Jig.  184,  a, 
a  ;  165,  o).  The  stomach  and  inleatine  succeed  to  this,  and,  if  tlie 
body  of  tbe  insect  be  very  thin,  their  course  also  passes  nearly  in 
&  direct  line  to  the  tail ;  but  in  those  families  which  have  the  abdomen 
thick  and  largely  developed,  especially  if  herbivorous,  the  inlestiue 
becomes  much  elongated,  and  winds  upon  itself  in  various  convo- 
lutions :  nevertheless,  however  tortuous  Uie  canal  may  be,  its  windings 
are  never  sustained  by  any  meeenteiy  or  peritoneal  investment;  the 
air-tubes,  that,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  permeate  the  body  is  all 
directions,  form  a  sufficient  bond  of  connection,  and  one  which  is 
better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  these  animals. 

(979.)  We  must  now  examine  more  minutely  the  different  portions 
of  which  the  alimentary  canal  may  consist,  premising  at  the  same 
time  that  the  structures  mentioned  do  not  invariably  exist  together, 
as  sometimes  one  part,  and  somelimes  another,  may  he  entirely 
wanting,  or  only  found  in  a  very  rudimentary  condition.  They  are 
the  Crop,  the  Q'utard,  the  Stomach,  the  Small  Intatine,  and  the 
I^rge  Intttttne. 

(980.)  Tbe  Crop,  or  Suckvag-Stomaeh,  as  it  is  called  by  some 
writers,  is  only  met  with  in  Hymenoptera,  Lepidoptera,  and  Diptera, 
—insects  which  have  no  gizzard.*  In  bees,  wasps,  and  other  Hyme- 
noptera, it  is  a  simple  bladder-like  distension  of  the  tssophagus  (Jig. 
1 64,  h) ;  in  butterflies  and  moths  it  forms  a  distinct  bag,  that  opens 

*  Bumeiiler,  i>p  ciu  p.  IS5.— Trevirnnnt,  VermiKhte  Schrihen. 
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into  the  side  of  tlie  gullet  (/j.  165,  v.  v);  while  in  the  Diptera  it 
ia  a  detached  vesicle,  appended  to  the  (esophagus  by  the  iuterventioD 
of  a  long   thin    duct.      This  /y^.  \6i. 

organ,  which  in  bees  is  usu- 
ally called  the  honey-bladder, 
is  regarded  by  Burmebter,  who 
founds  the  opinion  upon  the 
result  of  experiments  made  by 
Treviranus  upon  living  inaecta, 
aa  being  not  merely  a  recep- 
tacle for  food  resembling  the 

craw   of  birds,   as   Bamdohr*  \ 

and  Meckel  consider  it,  but  aa  ; 

being  a  sucking  inatrament  for  /' 

imbibing  liquids,  by  becoming 
distended,  as  he  expresses  it, 
and  thus,  by  the  rarefaction  of 
the   air  contained   within    it, 

facilitating  the  rise  of  the  fluids  in  the  proboscis  and  (Bsoph^us.  It 
must,  however,  be  confessed  that  there  is  something  very  anomalous  in 
the  idea  of  a  delicate  bag  having  the  power  of  distending  itself;  its 
muscular  walla  might  indeed  contract,  but  that  a  thin  sacculus  should 
forcibly  expand  itself  would  be  a  fact  new  to  physiology. 

(QBl.)  The  OUaird  is  found  in  insects  which  possess  mandibles, 
and  live  upon  sohd  animal  or  vegetable  substances.  It  is  a  smalt 
round  cavity  with  very  strong  muscular  parietes,  situated  just  above 
the  stomach  properly  so  called,  and,  like  the  gizzard  of  granivoroua 
birds,  ia  employed  for  the  communicaUon  of  the  food  perparatory  to 
its  introduction  into  the  digestive  stomach.  In  order  to  effect  this, 
it  is  lined  internally  with  a  dense  cuticular  membrane,  and  occa- 
sionally studded  with  hard  plates  of  hom,  or  strong  booked  teeth, 
adapted  to  crush  or  tear  in  pieces  whatever  is  submitted  to  their 
action. 

(982.)  When  bruised  in  the  gizzard,  the  food  passes  on  into  the 
proper  stomach,  which  is  generally  a  long  intestiniform  organ  (_;^.l 84, 
d,  d),  extending  from  the  crop  or  gizzard  to  the  point  where  the 
biliary  vessels  discharge  themselves  into  the  intestine.  The  size  and 
shape  of  this  organ  will  vary  of  course  with  the  nature  of  the  food. 
Thus,  in  the  butterfly  (Jig.  165,  6),  which  scarcely  eats  at  all,  or 
sparingly  sips  the  honey  from  the  flowers,  it  is  very  minute;  but,  in 
insects  which  live  upon  coarse  and  indigestible  materials,  it  is  pro- 
portionately elongated  and  capacious. 

(083.)  The  stomach  generally  ends  in  the  Small  InU*line  {Jig.  164, 

e;  165,  i),  but  this  is  occasionally  entirely  wanting,  so  that  the  stomach 

seeros  to  terminate  immediately  in  the  colon  or  large  intestine,  which 

'  Ramdahr,  iiber  die  VerinaDngiWFtkuDge  der  InuclFn.    Ilallr,  1011. 
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is  the  terminal  portion  of  the 
alimentAiy  canal :  nhen  much 
developed,  the  small  intestine 
is  Bometimea  divided  by  a  con- 
strict] OQ  into  two  parts,  to 
which  the  names  of  Duodenum 
and  Hiam  have  been  applied 
by  entomological  writers.  The 
colon  (Jig.  164,  /;  165,  ft)  is 
separated  from  the  small  i 
testJne  hy  a  distinct  valve ;  and, 
in  connection  with  its  com- ' 
mencament,  a  wide  blind  s 
cuius  or  cecum  b  often  met 
with. 

(084.)  We  may  now  notice 
the  secerning  organs  that  pour 
fluids  into  different  parts  of 
the  digestive  apparatus;  be- 
ginning with  those  which  open 
into  the  cesophagus  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  month,  and  examining  them  in  the  order  of  their 
occurrence  as  we  proceed  backwards. 

(986.)  The  first  are  the  salivary  vetiala,  which  terminate  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  mouth  itself,  into  which  they  seem  to  pour  a 
secretion  analogous  to  saliva.  These  glands  are  principally  met  with 
in  suctorial  insects,  but  not  nnfrequently  among  the  mandibulate 
orders.  Their  form  varies ;  but  they  are  generally  simple  slender 
tubes,  that  float  loosely  among  the  juices  of  the  body,  from  which  they 
separate  the  salivary  fluid.  There  are,  for  the  most  part,  only  two 
of  these  ot^ns  (Jig.  16G,  *,  t);  but  in  fleas  (Pulex),  and  bugs  (Oimex), 
there  are  four,  and  in  a  water-bug  (Nepa),  there  are  six  such  vessels, 
all  of  which  open  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  The  fluid  supplied 
by  the  salivary  glands  is  usually  merely  intended  to  facilitate  deglu- 
tition 1  but  there  are  cases  in  which  the  saliva  is  excessively  acrid  and 
irritating,  acting  as  a  kind  of  poison  vfaeu  infused  into  a  puncture 
made  by  the  mouth :  this  b  especially  remarkable  in  many  bugs  and 
gnats,  and  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  pain  and  inflammation  frequently 
occasioned  by  their  bite. 

(986.)  Besides  the  proper  salivary  vessels,  there  are  other  glands, 
or  rather  csca,  which  open  into  the  stomach  itself,  occasionally  cover- 
ing that  organ  over  its  entire  surface,  as  b  the  case  in  some  wat«r- 
beetles  {Hydrophilut);  these,  no  doubt,  secrete  a  fluid  subeerrient 
to  digestion ;  but  whether  of  a  peculiar  description,  or  allied  to  saliva 
in  its  properties,  is  anknown. 

(987.)  The  third  kind  of   auxiliary  vessels  connected  with  the 
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intestinal  canal  of  insecta,  la  supposed  to  furnish  a  secretion  analogous 
to  the  bile  of  other  animola,  and  consequently  to  represent  the  liver. 
ThoM  biU-veiteU  (Jig.  ]Cd,  k,  k;  Jig.  166,  g,  9)  are  generally  four,  aix, 
or  eight  in  number,  but  oocasionallj  much  more  numerous;  they  are 
usually  of  great  length,  but  exceedingly  alender,  and  mnd  around 
the  intestine  in  all  directions.  When  unravelled,  they  are  foond  to 
terminate,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pylorus  {Jig.  165,  h,  n),  close 
to  the  commencement  of  the  mtestine,  at  which  point  the  secretion 
produced  by  them  is  mixed  with  the  food  otter  it  has  undergODO  the 
process  of  digestion. 

(988.)  Appended  to  the  termination  of  the  alimentary  tube,  close 
to  its  anal  extremity,  other  vessels  are  met  with  in  some  insects  that 
are  looked  upon  by  authors  as  being  allied  in  function  to  the  kidneys 
of  higher  animals;  but  apparently  this  opinion  rests  upon  verj  doubt- 
ful grounds.  They  indubitably  furnish  some  secretion,  the  use  of 
which  is  perhape  connected  with  defecation ;  bat  that  it  is  of  the  same 
character  as  the  fluid  separated  by  the  renal  organs  of  vertebrata 
may  well  be  called  in  question,  as  no  such  parts  are  distinctly  recog* 
nisable  until  we  arrive  at  much  more  elevated  forms  of  life  than 
the  insects  we  are  now  considering.  There  is,  however,  another 
reason  for  reacting  the  opinion  that  these  accessory  vessels  secrete 
urine,  and  that  is,  that  they  are  only  met  with  in  a  few  beetles  and 
some  species  of  Orthoptera;  a  circumstance  that  alone  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  disprove  such  a  supposition. 

(939.)  In  the  vertebrate  animals,  as  the  reader  is  well  aware,  the 
DUtritioua  products  of  digestion  are  taken  up  by  a  system  of  absorbing 
Teasels,  that  ramify  extensively  over  the  coats  of  the  intestine,  and 
the  nutriment  is  thus  conveyed  into  the  mass  of  the  circulating  fluid 
by  ducts  appropriated  specially  to  this  ofBce ;  in  animals  of  less  per- 
fect structure  than  these,  such  as  the  Mollusca,  the  veins  themselves 
absorb  the  nutritive  materials.  But  in  insects,  in  which  we  find 
neither  absorbents  nor  veins,  a  different  arrangement  is  necessary; 
and,  in  the  little  creatures  before  us,  nutrition  appears  to  be  carried 
on  by  the  simple  transudation  of  the  chyle  through  the  coats  of  the 
intestine,  so  that  it  escapes  into  the  general  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
where,  as  we  shall  see  when  we  examine  the  arrangement  of  their 
circulating  organs,  it  ia  immediately  mixed  up  with  the  blood.  This 
transudation  has  indeed  been  actually  witnessed  by  Bamdohr  and 
Ben^^er,*  and  even  analysed  by  the  last-mentioned  physiologist,  who 
found  it  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  albumen. 

(990.)  The  respiratory  organs  of  the  Insecta,  as  well  ae   their 

drculatory  apparatus,  are  constructed  upon  peculiar  principles,  and 

are  evidently  in  relation  with  the  capability  of  flying,  which  distin- 

*    PhjuologiKha  UaMnuehangen  Ubei  deo   thiuucben  Hauihall  iet  IniekMik 
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guishes  these  iiiiaate  yet  ext^uiaitely-constructed  articulated  aDimala. 
Any  localised  instruments  for  breathing,  nhether  assuming  the  shape 
of  branchiEB  or  luugs,  nould  matorially  have  added  to  the  weight 
of  the  body,  and  moreover  have  rendered  necessary  an  elaborate 
apparatus  of  arteries  and  veins  for  conveying  the  blood  to  and  fro 
for  the  purpose  of  purifying  it  by  securing  ita  exposure  to  the  influence 
of  air.  By  the  plan  adopted,  however,  all  these  organs  are  dispensed 
with ;  and  the  organs  of  respirstjon,  so  far  from  increasing  the  weight 
of  the  animal,  actually  diminish  its  specific  gravity  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent.  The  blood,  in  fact,  in  insects  is  not  brought  to  any 
given  spot  to  be  exposed  to  oxygen,  but  the  air  ia  conveyed  through 
every  part  of  the  system  by  innumerable  tubes  provided  for  that 
purpose,  and  tbos  all  the  complicated  parts  usually  required  to  form 
a  vascular  system  are  rendered  unnecessary.  These  obaervatioiiB, 
however,  only  apply  to  the  insect  in  its  perfect  state ;  for  In  the  larva 
and  pupa  condition,  where  flight  b  not  possible,  various  additional 
organs,  frequently  of  considerable  bulk,  are  provided,  that  we  shall 
epeak  of  in  another  place.  If  we  examine  the  external  skeleton  of 
any  large  insect,  a  beetle  for  example,  we  shall  find  between  the 
individual  segments  of  the  body  minute  apertures  or  pores  (tpiraeUt) 
through  which  the  air  is  freely  admitted ;  these  openings,  ten  in 
number,  on  each  side  of  the  body,  are  situated  in  the  soft  membrane 
interposed  between  the  diflerent  rings,  and  not  in  the  rings  them- 
eelves, — a  provision  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  their  oriiicea  to  be 
opened  or  closed  at  pleasure,  instead  of  being  rigid  and  motionless. 
The  margin  of  the  spiracle  is  frequently  encompassed  by  thick  homy 
lips,  which  may  be  approximated  by  muscles  provided  for  the  purpose, 
BO  that  the  opening  can  be  shut  at  pleasure,  in  order  to  exclude  any 
extraneous  substances  that  might  otherwise  obtain  admission ;  in  many 
insects,  indeed,  especially  in  beetles  which  crawl  npon  the  dusty 
ground,  an  additional  provision  ia  necessary  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  foreign  matter,  and  in  such  cases  the  spiracles  are  seen  to  bo 
covered  with  a  dense  investment  of  minute  and  stiff  hairs,  so  disposed 
as  to  form  a  sieve  of  exquisite  fineness ;  a  beautiful  contrivance,  by 
which  the  air  is  filtered,  as  it  were,  before  it  is  allowed  to  pass  into 
the  breathing-tubes,  and  thus  freed  from  all  pr^udicial  particles. 
From  every  spiracle  is  derived  a  set  of  extremely  delicate  tubes 
(trachea),  that  pass  internally,  and  become  divided  and  subdivided  to 
an  indefinite  extent,  penetrating  to  every  part  of  the  body,  and 
ramifying  through  all  the  viscera,  so  that  air  is  thus  supplied  to  the 
entire  system.  Upon  more  minutely  inspecting  these  air-tubes,  they 
are  found  to  assume  various  forma  in  different  parte  of  the  body; 
being  sometimes  simple  tubes  of  exquisite  delicacy,  in  other  cases 
they  present  a  beaded  or  vesicular  structure,  and  in  many  insects  they 
are  dilated  at  intervals  into  capacious  cells  or  receptacles,  wherein 
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fur  is  retained  in  greet  abundance.     The  beautiful  figure  given  below 
{fiij.    166),   taken   from  i^.iee. 

Strauss  Durckheim's  ela- 
borate work  npon  the 
anatomy  of  the  cock- 
chafer, will  illustrate 
this  arrangement.  The 
spiracleB,  situated  at  the 
points  respectively  mark- 
ed by  the  letters  a,  b,  c, 
d,  *,  /,  g,  h,  i,  open 
into  two  wide  air-trunks, 
disposed  longitudinally 
along  the  whole  length 
of  the  body:  from  these, 
innumerable  secondary 
branches  are  given  off, 
many  of  them  being  seen 
to  dilate  into  oval  vesi- 
cles, from  which  smaller 
tracheffi  proceed;  while 
others,  without  any  ve- 
sicular enlargement, 
plunge  at  once  into  dif- 
ferent  textures,  and  sup- 
ply the  viscera  and  in- 
ternal organs.  The 
muscular  system,  the 
legs,  the  wings,  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  and  even 
the  brain  itself,  are  per- 
meated in  all  directions 
by  these  air-conducting 
tubes,  and  thus  the  oxy- 
gen penetrates  to  every  '  ■  ■,.  "  "■ 
comer  of  the  body.  '"~-    ^-.. 

(991.)  There  is  one  circumstance  connected  with  the  trachete  which 
is  specially  deserving  of  admiration,  whether  we  consider  the  obvioua 
design  of  the  contrivance,  or  the  remarkable  beauty  of  the  structure 
employed.  It  is  evident  that  the  sides  of  canals,  so  slender  and 
delicate  as  the  tracheee  of  insects,  would  enevitably  collapse  and  fall 
together,  so  as  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  air  they  are  destined  to 
convey;  and  the  only  plan  which  would  seem  calculated  to  obviate 
this  would  appear  to  be,  to  make  their  walls  stiff  and  inflexible.  In- 
flexibility and  stiffness,  however,  would  never  do  in  this  case,  where 
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the  »easel8  in  question  have  Wi  be  distributed  in  countless  ramif)C&- 
tiot^B  throush  so  maov  soft  and 
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distensible    viscera ;    and   the 

problem,  therefore,  is,  how  to 
maintain  them  permanently 
open,  in  spite  of  esternal  pres- 
sure, and  Btill  preserve  the 
perfect  pliancy  and  softness  of 
their  waits.  The  mode  in  which 
this  is  effected  is  as  follows : 
— Between  the  two  thin  lajera 
of  which  each  air-vessel  con- 
sists, an  elastic  spiral  thread 
is  interposed  {fig.  1 67,  a),  so 
as  to  form  by  its  revolutions 
a  firm  cylinder  of  sufficient 
strength  to  insure  the  calibre 
of  the  vessel  from  being  di- 
rainished,  but  not  at  all  inter- 
fering with  its  flexibility,  or 
obstructing  its  movements;  a. 
and  this  fibre,   delicate  as  it 

is,  may  be  traced  vrith  the  microscope,  even  through  the  utmost 
ramifications  of  the  trachese, — a  character  whereby  these  lubes  may 
be  readily  distinguished. 

(902.)  We  must  now  consider  the  mechanism  by  which  air  is  per- 
petually drawn  into  the  body  of  the  insect,  and  again  expelled.  If 
the  abdomen  of  a  living  insect  be  carefully  watched,  it  will  be  found 
continually  performing  movements  of  expansion  and  contraction  that 
succeed  each  other  at  regular  intervals,  varying  in  frequency,  in  dif- 
ferent species,  from  twenty  to  fifty  or  sixty  in  a  minute,*  hut  occui^ 
ring  more  rapidly  when  the  insect  is  in  a  state  of  activity  than  when 
at  rest.  At  each  expansion  of  the  abdomen,  therefore,  air  is  sucked 
in  through  all  the  spiracles,  and  rushes  to  every  part  of  the  body ; 
but,  when  the  abdomen  contracts,  it  is  forcibly  expelled  through  the 
same  openings.  Burmeister  even  supposes  that  the  humming  noises 
produced  by  many  insects  during  their  flight,  must  be  referred  to  the 
vibration  caused  by  the  air  streaming  rapidly  in  ,and  out  of  the  spi^ 
racular  orifices.  Insects  which  live  in  water  are  obliged,  at  short 
intervals,  to  come  to  the  surface  to  breathe,  at  which  time  they  lake 
in  a  aufiicient  quantity  of  air  to  last  them  during  the  period  of  their 
immersion  ;  but  if  the  spiracles  are  closed  by  any  accident,  or  by  the 
simple  application  of  any  greasy  fluid  to  the  exterior  of  their  body, 
speedy  death,  produced  hy  suffocation,  is  the  inevitable  result. 
*  Sorg,  Diaquiiitio  Phye.  circa  Heap.  IiuectoniDi  et  Venuinum. 
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(998.)  A  moment's  reflection  upon  the  facts  above  stated,  couceru- 
iug  the  respiratioQ  of  insects,  will  suggest  other  iatereeting  views 
connected  with  the  physiology  of  these  little  creatures.  It  b  evident, 
in  the  first  place,  ^t  their  blood  ia  all  arterial ;  they  can  have  no 
occasion  for  veins,  as  they  have  no  venous  blood,  the  whole  of  the 
circulating  fluid  being  continually  oxygenised  as  its  principles  become 
deteriorated.  The  perfection  of  their  muscular  power,  their  great 
Strength  and  indomitable  activity,  are  likewise  intimately  related  to 
the  completeness  of  their  respiration ;  so  that  the  vital  energies  of 
the  muscular  system  are  developed  to  the  utmost,  endowing  them  with 
that  vigorous  Sight  and  strength  of  limb  which  we  have  already  seen 
them  to  possess.  It  must  likewise  become  apparent,  that,  as  the 
blood  is  freely  exposed  to  the  influence  of  oxygen  in  every  portion  of 
the  insect  to  which  the  air-tubes  reach,  one  great  necessity  for  the 
eiistence  of  a  drculatoiy  apparatus  ia  entirely  done  away  with,  and, 
as  we  have  observed  before,  all  those  parts  of  the  vascular  system 
required  in  other  animals  for  the  propulsion  of  the  vitiated  blood 
through  pnlmonary  or  bianchial  organs,  are  no  longer  requisite ;  so 
that,  by  dispensing  with  the  complicated  structures  usually  provided 
for  this  pntpose,  the  body  is  considerably  lightened.  The  circulation 
of  the  nutritive  fluids  is,  in  fact,  limited  to  their  free  diffusion 
amongst  all  the  internal  viscera,  and  is  eS'ected  in  the  following 
manner: — If  we  examine  the  back  of  a  silkworm,  or  of  any  trans- 
parent larva,  a  long  pulsating  tube  is  seen  running  beneath  the  skin 
of  the  bock,  from  one  end  of  the  body  to  the  other ;  its  contractions 
may  readily  be  watched;  they  are  found  to  begin  at  the  posterior 
extremity,  and  are  gradually  continnod  forwards,  so  that  the  vessel 
presents  a  continual  undulatory  movement,  by  which  the  fluid  con- 
tained in  its  interior  is  pushed  from  the  tail  towards  the  head.  This 
dorsal  vessel,  which  may  be  so  well  observed  in  the  thin-skinned 
larva,  exists  likewise  in  the  perfect  insect,  although,  from  the  opacity 
of  the  int^ament,  its  movement  is  no  longer  apparent,  except  by  the 
vivisection  of  the  animal. 

(994.)  This  dorsal  vessel,  or  heart  as  we  shall  call  it  for  the  sake 
of  brevity,  is  organised  in  a  very  singular  manner;  for,  instead  of 
being  a  closed  viscns,  it  communicates  most  freely,  through  several 
wide  lateral  apertures,  with  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  from 
thence  derives  the  blood  with  which  it  is  filled.  The  dorsal  vessel  is 
widest  in  the  abdominal  region;  bat  is  continued,  nevertheless,  through 
the  thorax  into  the  head,  where  it  terminates  as  a  simple  or  furcate 
tube,  that  is  not  closed,  but  open  at  the  extremity. 

(996.)  The  stractore  of  this  remarkable  heart  has  been  fully  in- 
vestigated by  Strauss  Durokheim,*  and  is  extremely  curious;  it  oon- 
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sists,  ID  the  coekeluifer,  of  eight  distinct  compartments,  aepar&tad  from 
CBch  other  by  as  manj  wJvee  formed  bj  productioos  from  the  lining 
membr&ne,  and  so  disposed  thst  the  blood  passes  freely  from  the  hinder 
chambers  into  thoee  which  are  placed  more  anteriorly,  but  is  prevented 
from  returning  in  the  opposite  direction. 

(996.)  Each  compartment  of  the  dorsal  vessel  oommtmicates  by  two 
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vide  slitfl,  likewise  guarded  hj  valves,  vith  the 
cavity  of  the  belly,  so  that  fluids  derived  from 
thence  will  readily  pass  into  the  different  cham- 
bers, but  cannot  again  escape  through  the  same 
channel.  The  arrangement  of  these  valves  will, 
however,  be  beet  nnderst^od  by  reference  to  the 
accompanying  figure  {fig.  168),  representing  a 
magnified  view  of  the  interior  of  a  portion  of  the 
heart  of  the  cockchafer,  as  depicted  by  the  cele- 
brated entomotomist  above  alluded  to.  The  organ 
has  been  divided  longitudinally,  so  that  one-half 
only  ia  represented  in  the  figure  upon  a  very 
large  scale.  The  compartments  [a,  a,  a)  are 
distinctly  composed  of  circular  muscular  fibres ;  the 
lai^e  valves  {d,  d)  separate  the  individual  cham- 
beiB,  allowing  the  blood  to  pass  in  one  direction 
only,  viz.  towards  the  head ;  while  the  openings 
(e),  likewise  closed  by  semilunar  membranous 
valves,  admit  blood  from  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men, bnt  efiectoally  prevent  its  retnm. 

(997.)  Let  us  now  consider  the  movements  of  the  circulating  fluids 
produced  by  the  contractions  of  this  apparatus.  The  chyle  or  nutri- 
tive material  extracted  by  the  food,  exudes,  aa  we  have  already  seen, 
by  a  apet^es  of  percolation  through  the  walls  of  the  intestine,  and 
escapes  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  where  it  is  mixed  ap  with 
the  mass  of  the  blood,  which  is  not  contained  in  any  system  of  vessels, 
bat  bathes  the  surface  of  the  viscera  immersed  in  it.  When  any 
compartment  of  the  heart  relaxes,  the  blood  rushes  into  it  from  the 
abdomen,  through  the  lateral  valvular  apertures;  and  as  it  cannot 
return  through  that  opening  on  account  of  the  valves  (c)  that  guard 
the  entrance,  nor  escape  into  the  posterior  divisions  of  the  heart  by 
reason  of  the  valves  (il),  the  contraction  of  the  dorsal  vessel  necessarily 
forces  it  on  towards  the  head.  When  it  arrives  there,  it  of  course 
issues  from  the  perforated  termination  of  the  heart,  but  does  not 
appear  to  be  received  by  any  vessels,  and  therefore  becomes  again 
diffused  through  the  body.  The  diffused  character  of  the  circulation 
met  with  in  insects  may  easily  be  made  a  matter  of  obaervatioD  in 
many  of  the  transparent  aquatic  lame  that  are  readily  to  be  met 
with.     When  any  of  the  limbs  of  these  tarvs  are  examined  under  a 
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powerful  microscope,  continual  currents  of  minute  globules  are  every- 
where distinguisfaable,  moving  slowly  in  little  streams;  some  paasing 
in  one  direction,  others  in  the  opposite :  but  that  these  streams  are 
not  contained  in  vasculsr  canals  is  quite  obvious,  from  the  continual 
changes  which  occur  in  the  coarse  of  the  globules;  their  moTemeuts, 
indeed,  rather  resemble  those  of  the  sap  in  ehara,  and  other  trans- 
parent TSgetables,  in  which  the  circulation  of  that  fluid  is  visible  nnder 
a  micToacope. 

(998.)  The  oi^ns  appropiiated  to  famish  the  different  secretdons 
met  with  in  the  economy  of  insects,  are  modified  in  their  structure  to 
correspond  with  the  character  of  the  circulation,  and  are  invariably 
simple  tubes  or  vesicles  of  various  forms  immersed  in  the  Buids  of 
the  body,  from  which  they  separate  their  peculiar  products.  The 
poisonous  saliva  of  bogs,  and  the  innoxious  salivary  fluid  of  other 
insects;  the  bile  and  auxiliary  secretions  subservient  to  digestion; 
the  venom  which  arms  the  sting  of  the  wasp,  and  the  silky  envelope 
of  the  caterpillar, — are  all  derived  from  the  same  source,  and  in  some 
mysterious  manner  elaborated  from  the  blood  by  variously-formed 
vessels :  but  of  this  ne  have  already  given  many  examples,  and  otbera 
will  present  themselves  in  the  following  pages. 

(999.)  In  the  narvmii  tyttem  of  the  Ikseota,  we  have  many  inter- 
esting illustrations  of  that  gradual  concentration  of  the  parts  com- 
posing it,  and  consequently  of  increased  proportionate  development 
of  the  nervous  centres,  corresponding  with  the  more  active  movements 
and  higher  faculties  by  which  the  class  before  us  is  so  remarkably 
distinguished  from  those  forms  of  articulated  animals  that  we  have 
hitherto  had  an  opportunity  of  examining.  The  sapra-oesophageal 
gangtioQ,  or  brain,  assumes  a  preponderance  of  size  in  relation  to  more 
perfect  organs  of  sense,  and  to  instincts  of  more  exalted  character ; 
the  chain  of  ganglia  plaoed  along  the  floor  of  the  abdomen  is  com- 
posed of  a  few  large  masses  of  sufficient  power  to  animate  the  strong 
and  energetic  muscles  of  the  limbs ;  and,  moreover,  anatomists  have 
detected  the  existence  of  an  additional  nervous  apparatus  apparently 
repreeentitig  the  sympathetic  system  of  vertebrate  animals,  which  is 
distributed  to  the  viscera  appropriated  to  digestion:  each  of  these 
divisions  will  therefore  require  a  separate  notice. 

(1000.)  The  brun,  or  enoephalic  ganglion  {Jig.  169,  l),  is  a  nervous 
mass  of  considerable  size  placed  above  the  gullet;  it  consists  essen- 
tially of  two  ganglia  united  into  one  mass,  and  from  it  all  the  nerves 
appropriated  to  the  special  instruments  of  the  senses  are  derived,  so 
that  it  may  naturally  be  regarded  as  the  chief  seat  of  sensation  and 
intelligence.  The  nerves  originating  from  this  common  sensorium  are 
seen  upon  an  enlarged  scale  in  ^^.170:  they  are  the  optts  (Jig.  170,  a), 
supplying  the  eyes,  and  the  anunnal  {Jig.  170,  <),  which  run  to  the 
special  instruments  of  touch,  or  antenna,  oi^ane  of  a  very  ungular 
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character  that  we  ehall  examine  more  minutely  hereafter.  Two  other 
cords  of  variable  length  (^r/.  170,  g,  g)  are  given  off  &om  the  inferior 
aspect  of  the  brain,  and  serve  to  connect  it  with  the  anterior  ganglion 
of  the  ventral  chain  (fig.  170,  h).  to  which  some  writers  have  thought 
proper  to  give  the  name  of  cerebellum,  though  upon  what  grounds 
it  b  difBcult  to  conjecture ;  the  mass  last  mentioned  gives  off  various 
nerves  to  supply  the  parte  connected  nitb  the  mandihUi,  maxiUa,  and 
other  organs  of  the  mouth. 

(1001.)  The  rest  of  the  ventral  cbain  of  ganglia  forms  a  continuous 
Fl^.  169. 


seriefl  (Jig.  160,  b,  3,  i,  5.  B,  7,  8)  of  nervous  centres  arranged  in  purs, 
and  united  to  each  other  by  double  cords  of  communication,  but  they 
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vaiy  much  in  nnniber  and  relative  magoitade  in  different  families. 
Those  situated  in  the  thorax  are  usually  of  the  greatest  proportionate 
size,  inasmucli  as  they  furnish  the  nerves  that  supply  the  muscles 
of  the  wings  and  legs ;  the  succeeding  ganglia  give  branches  to  the 
abdominal  segments ;  and  the  last,  which  is  commonly  of  considerable 
bulb,  supplies  the  sexual  organs  and  the  extremity  of  the  colon. 

(lOOS.)  It  is  the  general  opinion  of  modem  physiologists  that  the 
intimate  compoeition  of  the  nervous  apparatus  described  above  is  by 
no  means  so  simple  as  it  appears  to  ordinary  observation ;  and,  since 
the  experiments  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  and  Idajandie  demonstrated  the 
existence  of  distinct  columns  or  tracts  in  the  spinal  axis  of  vertebrate 
animals,  various  anatomiats  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  corre- 
sponding parts  may  ha  pointed  out  in  the  ventral  chain  of  articulated 
animals.  There  can,  indeed,  be  no  doubt  that  this  portion  of  the 
nervous  system  of  an  inaeot  corresponds  in  every  particular  with  the 
medulla  spinalis;  and  if,  in  the  one  case,  the  nerves  which  preside 
over  the  general  muscular  movements  arise  from  a  different  column 
to  that  whence  the  nerves  that  correspond  with  the  periphery  of  the 
body  originate,  while  those  which  regulate  the  motions  of  respiration 
emanate  from  a  distinct  tract,  we  might  reasonably  suppose  a  similar 
arrangement  to  exist  in  the  structure  of  the  nervous  system  we  are 
now  examining.  It  has,  in  foct,  been  well  asoertained  that  the  nerves 
given  off  to  the  muscular  system  of  the  UomogsnglistA  are  not  derived 
from  the  ganglionic  masses  themselves,  but  from  the  cords  which 
connect  them  tt^ether,  while  the  nerves  distributed  to  the  integument 
and  external  parts  of  the  body  communicate  immediately  with  the 
ganglia.  These  different  modes  of  origin  give  presumptive  evidence 
that  at  least  two  distinct  tracts  exJst  in  the  central  axis  of  insects ; 
but  from  the  ex.treme  minuteness  of  the  different  parts,  it  is  not  easy 
aalisfactorily  to  demonstrate  them  separately.  In  the  larger  Articu- 
I.ATA,  however,  as  for  example  in  the  ckubtaceans,  two  distinct 
columns  of  nervous  matter  are  readily  detected ;  it  will,  therefore,  be 
more  convenient  to  defer  the  investigation  of  this  interesting  subject 
until  we  have  an  opportunity  of  deeoribing  these  parts  upon  an 
enlarged  scale;  enough  has  been  said  at  present  to  enable  the  reader 
to  compare  the  nervous  axis  of  an  insect  with  that  of  a  lobster,  and 
draw  correct  oonclusions  from  the  comparison. 

(1003.)  The  last  division  of  the  nervous  apparatus,  which  we  have 
already  mentioned  as  being  the  represeutabve  of  the  sympathetic 
system,  consists  of  two  portions ;  one  corresponding,  in  distribution 
at  least,  with  the  turvut  vag\u  of  Vertebbata,  while  the  other  repre- 
aents,  apparently,  the  wgmpalhetie  ganglia.  The  ntma  vagut,  as  we 
shall  call  it,  and  which  has  been  named  by  Swammerdam*  and  Onvier 
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the  reeurrmt  nervt,  uisca  {Jig.  170,  F^.  17Q. 

6,  b)  by  two  roots  from  tbe  opposite 
extremitiea  of  the  brain  close  to  the 
origins  of  the  antennal  nerves.  The 
nervous  corda  thus  derived  Boon  unite 
to  form  a  minute  oentral  ganglion 
{fig.  170,  r),  from  which  proceeds  & 
single  nerve  {fig.  170,  /,  fc),  that 
rans  with  the  gullet  (/)  beneath  the 
brain,  and  spreads  in  delicate  ramifi- 
cations upon  the  cesophagus  as  far 
as  the  mnscuUr  stomach  {fig.  168,  s,  s),  oc  to  the  gizzard,  when  that 
organ  exists. 

(1004.)  Tbe  Sympathetic  system,  properly  so  called,  consists  of  fonr 
small  ganglia  {fig.  170,  e,  e,  I,  [),  the  two  anterior  of  which  commn- 
nicate  with  the  brain,  and  with  each  other  by  means  of  connecting 
filaments.  These  ganglia  are  closely  applied  to  the  commencement  of 
the  cesophagus,  and  supply  it  with  minute  nerves. 

(1006.)  Various  are  the  conjectnres  entertained  by  different  authon 
concerning  the  senses  possessed  by  the  membera  of  tbe  insect  world, 
and  the  organs  subservient  thereunto.  The  possession  of  certain 
sources  of  perception  has  been  alUmetely  granted  and  denied,  the 
nature  of  their  sensations  has  been  a  frui^ul  subject  of  inquiry,  and 
some  physiologiata  have  even  gone  so  far  as  tn  deny  the  correspondence 
of  the  impressions  derived  by  insects  through  the  medium  of  their 
senses  with  those  which  we  ourselves  receive.  It  would  lead  us 
far  out  of  our  course  did  we  even  advert  to  the  multiplicity  of  opinions 
and  conjectures  promulgated  from  various  sources  relative  to  these 
inquiries,  and,  perhaps,  with  little  addition  to  our  real  knowledge. 
It  b  true  that  we  cannot  deny  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  other 
modes  of  sensation  than  those  &miliar  to  us ;  hut  it  is  likewise  evi- 
dent that,  aa  we  can  never  have  the  most  remote  conceptions  con- 
cerning their  naturo,  speculations  respecting  them  are  calculated  to 
lead  to  very  nnsatisfactoiy  conclusions.  We  must  from  necessity 
take  our  own  senses  as  die  standard  of  comparison,  limiting  our 
inquiries  to  examine  how  for  Insects  possess  means  of  intercourse  with 
the  external  world  similar  to  those  which  we  enjoy,  aod  when  we 
find  certain  faculties  to  exist,  to  investigate  the  structure  of  the  organs 
by  which  they  are  exercised. 

(1006.}  The  sense  of  Untch  is  indubitably  bestowed  upon  all  insects ; 
and,  to  judge  from  the  perfection  of  the  edifices  which  they  build, 
and  the  precision  of  their  usual  operations,  this  must  be  extramely 
delkste.  It  is  sufficient,  however,  to  look  at  the  external  construction 
of  the  skeletons  of  AicncniATA,  to  perceive  that  the  hard  and  in- 
sensible int^ument  spread  over  the  entire  surface  of  their  bodies 
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is  but  little  calculated  to  receive  tactile  impressions.  The  aDtenim, 
or  feelers  aa  tbey  are  popnlarly  called,  have  been  Tery  generallj' 
regarded  as  being  peculiarly  instruments  of  touch;  and  whoever 
watches  the  proceedings  of  an  insect  in  which  these  appendages  are 
lai^el;  developed,  will,  we  apprehend,  easily  convince  himself  that 
they  are  employed  to  investigate  surrounding  ohjects  hy  contact. 
Strauss  Durckheim  regards  the  feet  as  being  specially  appropriated 
to  the  sense  of  feeling,  but  this  opinion  seems  quite  inadmissible. 
Burmeister  places  the  exercise  of  touch  exclusively  in  the  pelpi 
attached  to  the  maxillee  and  labium,  and  observes  that  in  the  larger 
insects,  such  aa  the  predatory  beetles,  the  grasshoppers,  humble-bees, 
and  many  others,  the  apei  of  the  palpus  is  dilated  into  a  white  trans- 
parent and  distended  bladder,  which,  aft«r  the  death  of  the  insect, 
dries  up,  and  is  no  longer  visible.  Thia  bladder  he  looks  upon  as  the 
true  seat  of  the  sense  in  question,  and  remarks  that  the  main  nerve 
of  the  maxtllie  and  of  the  tongue  spreads  to  it,  and  distributes  itself 
upon  its  superior  eur&ce  in  minute  ramifications. 

(1007.)  Whether  tatte  exists  in  insects  as  adistinct  sense  mayadmit 
of  dispute;  the  tongue,  already  described,  seems  hut  little  adapted  to 
appreciate  savours,  and,  seeing  this,  it  is  obvious  that  all  opinions 
assigning  the  function  of  tasting  to  other  parts  are  purely  con- 
jectural. 

(lOOB.)  Many  insects  are  certainty  capable  of  perceiving  odonrs;  of 
this  we  have  continual  proof  in  tbe  flesh-fly  and  other  species,  that 
are  evidently  guided  to  their  food,  or  select  the  position  in  which  to 
deposit  their  eggs,  by  smell ;  but  where  the  olfactory  apparatus  is 
lodged  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt.  The  antmma  and  the  palpi  have 
each  had  the  power  of  smelling  assigned  to  them,  but  without  much 
plausibility.  The  respimtory  stigmata  have  been  pointed  out  as  per- 
forming (iie  office  of  examining  the  air  admitted  for  the  purpose  of 
breathing ;  yet  other  authors,  with  equal  probability,  look  upon  the 
ultimate  ramifications  of  the  trachen  as  forming  one  extensive  nose. 
The  iuterior  of  the  moulii  has  been  indicated  by  Treviranus  ;*  while 
Kirby  and  Speoce  find  in  die  Necrophori,  and  other  insects  remark- 
able for  acnteness  of  smell,  an  organ  in  close  connection  with  the 
montii,  to  which  tbey  attribute  the  perception  of  odoriferous  particles  : 
tills  ia  a  cavity  situated  in  the  upper  lip,  containing  a  pair  of  circular 
pulpy  cushions  covered  by  a  membrane  transversely  striated  or  gathered 
into  delicate  folds. 

(1000.)  We  are  scarcely  better  informed  concerning  the  organs  of 
hearing,  but  that  insects  are  capable  of  perceiving  sounds  is  proved 
by  the  fiict  of  many  tribes  being  capable  of  producing  audible  noises 
by  which  tbey  communicate.    There  aeems,  indeed,  to  be  little  doubt 

*  Venniicbte  Schrifteu,  vol.  ii. 
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that  the  Ruditoi7  apparfttas  is  in  some  «aj  or  other  coDoected  with  the 
antennte.  Soma  have  supposed  that  thoBe  sleiider  and  jointed  oi^ns, 
supplied,  as  they  are,  ^ith  large  nerves,  are  themeeWes  capable  of 
appreciating  sonorous  vibrations.  Burmeister*  thinks  that,  as  in 
crabs  and  lobsters,  it  is  at  the  base  of  the  antenna  that  the  ear  ie 
situated,  and  observes  that  if  we  eiutmine  the  insertion  of  these 
appendages  we  shall  detect  there  a  soft  articulating  membrane  which 
lies  exposed,  and  is  rendered  tense  bj  the  movements  of  the  antenna, 
— tJiis  he  looks  upon  as  representing  the  drum  of  the  ear,  and  con- 
ceires  that  it  is  so  placed  as  to  receive  impressions  of  sound,  increased 
by  the  vibratory  morements  communicated  to  the  antenna  by  the 
sonorous  undulations  of  the  atmosphere. 

In  some  moths,  Treviranus  f  has  discovered  stractures  which  would 
eeem  to  be  indubitably  real  auditory  organs.  He  found  in  front 
of  the  base  of  each  antenna  a  thin  membranous  drum,  behind  which, 
large  nerves,  derived  from  those  supplied  to  the  antenna,  spread 
themselves  out;  but  this  apparatus  has  not  been  detectad  in  other 
insects. 

(1010.)  The  eyes  of  insects  are  of  two  kinds,  simple  and  compound; 
the  former  being  insulated  visual  specks,  while  the  latter  consist  of 
agglomerttlionB  of  numerous  distinct  eyes,  united  so  as  to  form  most 
elaborate  and  complex  inBtruments  of  sight. 

Some  insects,  as  the  Dictyotoptera  and  Thy$an(Mra,  only  poBseaa 
simple  eyes ;  others,  as  for  example  the  Goleoptera,  have  only  com- 
pound eyas ;  hut  in  general  both  kinds  exist  together.  In  the  8irtx 
gigat  {Jig.  176),  for  instance,  besides  the  large  hemispherioal  organs  of 
sight,  situated  at  the  sides  of  the  head,  three  simple  spots  are  seen 
upon  the  vertex,  which  are  likewise  appropriated  to  vision. 

The  stmcture  of  the  eyes  has  been  most  minutely  inveadgated 
by  several  distinguished  entomotomists,  and  the  labours  of  Marcel 
de  Serres,^  Job.  Muller,$  Strauss  Durckheim,{|  and  Dug£s,ir  have 
done  much  to  dispel  the  mistaken  notions  entertained  by  preceding 
anatomists. 

The  timpU  eytt  consist  of  a  minute,  smooth,  convex,  transparent 
cornea,  in  close  contact  with  which  is  a  small  globular  lens ;  behind 
this  lens  b  placed  the  representative  of  the  vitreous  humour,  upon 
which  a  nervous  filament  spreads  out,  so  as  to  form  a  retina:  the 
whole  is  inclosed  in  a  layer  of  brown,  red,  or  black  pigment,  which, 
heuding  round  the  anterior  surface  of  the  eye,  forms  a  distinct  coloured 

•  Op.  cit  p.  296. 

t  O.  R.  Treviranai,  Annalen  dei  Wettrniii.  Oeiel.  f.  d.    Oei.  Nataik.  vol.  i.  1809. 
\  Mini.  HU  let  Yeui  campoa^a,  et  lei  Year  lUati  de*  Inwclei.— Montpel.  8td. 
1813. 
{  Zut  Vetglsiclimden  Phjuologie  dei  OetichUunDO,  Oto.  1S26. 

Awula  del  ScieDce*  Nat.  toni.  xviii.  \  Ilud.  bnn.  xi. 
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iris  And  pupillary  aperture.  Such  an  anangement  eviclentl;  reBemblea 
vbat  is  met  with  in  higher  animals,  and  ia  remarkable  for  ita  sim- 
plicity ;  but  it  is  far  othenrise  with  the  compoond  eyes  of  insects,  for 
these  are  constructed  upon  principles  so  elaborate  and  complex,  that 
we  feel  little  surprise  at  the  amazement  expressed  by  early  writers  who 
examined  them,  although  their  ideas  concemiDg  their  real  struotare 
came  tar  short  of  the  truth. 

The  compound  eyes  of  insects  are  two  In  number,  situated  on  the 
lateral  aspects  of  the  head,  the  form  of  each  being  more  or  less  hemi- 
spherical. When  examined  with  a  microecope,  their  surface  is  seen  to 
be  divided  into  a  multitude  of  hexagonal  facets,  between  which,  minute 
hairs  are  generally  conspiouona.  The  number  of  facets  or  corner,  for 
snch  in  fact  Uiey  are,  varies  in  different  genera:  thus,  in  the  ant 
(Formica)  there  are  50 ;  in  the  common  house-fly  (Miuca  domettiea), 
4U00 ;  in  some  dragon-flies  (lAbtUula),  upwards  of  13,000.  In  butter- 
flies (Papilio)  17,365  have  been  counted,  and  some  Coleoptera 
{MordaUs)  possess  the  astonishing  number  of  36,086  distinct  comes. 

But  in  order  to  appreciate  the  wonderful  organisation  of  these 
remarkable  organs  of  sight,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  their  internal 
Btmcture :  every  cornea  is  then  found  to  belong  to  a  distinct  eye, 
provided  with  a  perfect  nervous  apparatus,  and  exhibiting  ite  peculiar 
lens,  iris,  and  pupil ;  tiins  being  completely  entitled  to  be  considereda 
distinct  instrument  of  vision. 

By  attentively  examining  the  annexed  figure,  representing  a  section 
of  the  eye  of  the  cockchafer  Fig.  I7i. 

[Melolontha),  as  displayed  by 
BtrauBS  Durckheim,  the  whole 
structure  of  the  organ  will  be 
readily  understood.    The  optic 
nerve  (Jig.  171,  a),  derived  im- 
mediately from  the  supra-<eso-  i 
phageal  mass  of  nervous  matter,  ■ 
swells  soon  after  its  origin  into  | 
a  rounded  ganglion,  nearly  half! 
as  large   as  the  brain  itself.  1 
From    the    periphery   of   the 
ganglion  so  formed  arise  a  con- 
siderable number  of  secondary 
nerves    (6),  which    are   very 
short,  and  soon  come  in  con- 
tact with  a  layer  of  pigment 
(d);  that  in  the  cockchafer  is 
of  a  brilliant  red  colour,  and  is  placed  concentrically  with  the  convex 
outer  surface  of  the  eye.     Behind  this  membrane,  called  by  Strauss  the 
common  choroid,  the  secondary  optio  nerves  (b)  unite  to  form  a  mem- 
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branoos  eipanaion  of  nervous  matter  (e)  which  ma;  ba  denominated 
the  general  relitM.     From  the  nervous  expaiiBion  so  formed  arise  the 
proper  optic  xtenea  («),  appropriated  to  the  individual  eyes  oroe«Ut,  as 
ne  shall  term  them-     These  nervous  filaments  are  as  numerous  as  the 
facets  of  the  cornea,  and  traverse   the  common  choroid   to   radiate 
towards  the  individual  eyes  wfaereunU)  they  are  respectively  destined, 
and  the  stmcture  of  which  we  must  now  proceed  to  examine.     In 
fig.  171,  B,  a  portion  of  the  circumference  of  the  compound  eye  is 
represented  upon  a  very  large  scale,  in  order  to  show  the  construotion 
of  the  hexagonal  ocelli  that  enter  into  its  composition.     £ach  oomea 
{i)  is  a  double  convex  lens,  adapted  by  its  shape  to  bring  to  a  focus  the 
rays  passing  through  it.    Behind  every  lene  so  constituted  is  placed  an 
hexahedral  transparent  prism  (A),  which  from  its  office  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  vitreous  humour  of  the  human  eye ;  and  it  is  upon  the 
posterior  extremity  of    these  prisms  that  the  proper  optic  nerves 
(jig.  171,  A,  e)  spread  themselves  out,  so  as  to  form  so  many  distinct 
retiiue.     When  we  reflect  upon  the  extreme  minuteness  of  the  parts 
above  alluded  to,  we  may  well  expect  slight  discrepancies  to  occur  be* 
tween  the  accounts  given  of  them  by  different  anatomists.     Strauss 
Dnrckheim  represents  every  optic  nerve  as  terminating  in  a  minute 
pyriform  bulb  (Jig.  ]71,  b,/),  and  points  out  a  dark  layer  of  pigment 
iff),  which  forms  a  choroid  tunic  proper  to  each  ocellus  ;  while,  accord- 
ing to  Miiller  and  Duges,  the  vitreous  humours  (A)  are  conical,  and 
terminate  posteriorly  iti  a  sharp  point,  upon  which  the  terminal  expan- 
sion of  the  optic  nerve  spreads  out  without  any  pyriform  enlargement : 
they  likewise  deny  the  existeoce  of  the  proper  choroid  (y)  in  the 
situation  indicated  by  Strauss,  but  find  a  black  pigment  situated  imme- 
diately behind  the  cornea,  that  at  first  sight  would  appear  to  be  con- 
tinuous over  the  whole  surface  of  the  eye.     Kven  Gavier  seems  at  one 
time  to  have  adopted  this  opinion  ;  Miiller,  however,  found  that,  upon 
carefully  removing  the  int«mal  structures  of  the  oi^an,  leaving  the 
pigment  untouched,  the  dark  varnish  in  question,  although  veiy  thick 
at  the  lines  of  union  of  the  different  haeta,  where  it  is  continnons 
with  a  choroid  that  separates  the  individual  ocelli,  yet  towards  the 
centre  of  each  facet  becomes  exceedingly  thin,  and  at  the  very  centre 
is  quite  wanting,  so  that  a  minute  perforation  or  pupil  is  thus  left, 
through  which  the  rays  of  light  enter.    The  existence  of  the  secondary 
optic  nerves  (b)  Etnd  common  retina  (c)  is  likewise  disputed  by  Utiller 
and  Duges,  who  consider  the  proper  optic  nerves  to  arise  immediately 
from  the  surface  of  the  brain, 

(1011.)  With  regard  to  the  wonderfully  complex  structore  of  these 
oi^ns.  Strausa  Durckheim  suggests,  that,  the  eyes  of  insects  being 
fixed,  nature  has  made  up  for  their  want  of  mobility  by  their  number, 
and  by  taming  them  in  all  directions ;  so  that  it  might  be  said  that 
these  little  animals  have  a  distinct  eye  for  every  object.    But  here  we 
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are  naturally  iempted  to  inquire,  whether  insecta  see  at  the  same  time 
diBtinctly  with  erery  one  of  theae  eyes,  or  if  they  distinguish  with  one 
eye  only.  Upon  this  point  Strauss  Durckheim  observes,  that,  if  they 
saw  dearly  with  all,  the  great  number  of  images  would  necessarily 
produce  confusion,  and  would  preTent  creatures  so  organised  from 
paying  special  attention  to  any  determinate  point.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  one  ocellus  only  is  at  any  given  time  placed  in  circum- 
stances precisely  adapted  to  the  complete  examination  of  an  object,  the 
animal  seeing  things  imperfectly  with  the  rest,  in  the  same  manner  as 
we  see  objects  situated  nearer  to  ua  or  further  off  than  that  upon  which 
we  fix  our  attention ;  bo  that,  according  to  this  sapposition,  insects 
would  see  very  distinctly  with  one  eye  only,  exactly  as  we  eee  con- 
fusedly en  extensive  landscape,  although  we  only  distinguish  a  small 
part  of  it. 

(1013.)  In  all  insects  the  sexes  are  quite  distinct,  and  the  genera- 
tive apparatus,  both  of  the  male  and  female,  consists  of  various  se- 
creting organs  with  their  excretory  ducts :  in  the  male,  such  glands 
furnish  the  impregnating  secretions ;  and,  in  the  female,  give  ori^n 
to  the  ova,  and  provide  the  covering  wherein  the  eggs  are  enveloped. 

(1013.)  Commencing  with  a  description  of  the  male  organs,  we  find 
in  the  eockehafvr  various  parts  represented  in  the  accompanying  figure, 
taken  from  the  admirable  work  of  Strauss  already  so  often  quoted. 
The  testicles  of  Melolontha  {Jig,  173,  a,  a)  are  six  in  number  on  each 
side  of  the  body;  pig_  j^j, 

but,  in  the  engrav- 
ing, those  of  one 
side  only  are  de- 
lineated. Every 
testis  consists  of 
a  vesicular  organ, 
hollow  iutemaUy, 
which,  being  im- 
m  ereed  in  the  juices 
of  the  insect,  sepa- 
rates tlierefrom  the 
seminal  fiuid.  Six 
ducts  (6,  h,  b)  raay 
be  called  Tata  cUf«- 
rentia.  and  convey 
the  spermatic  li- 
quor into  a  com- 
mon canal  (c,  e).  of 
very  considerable 
length,  and  much 
oonvolated.     Although  slender  at  its  commencement,  this  Inbe  ulti- 
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matelj  expands  iato  a  wider  portion  (i),  nherein,  do  doubt,  the  semen 
accuinulat«B,  and  whicti  has  been  called  bj  authon  the  vetiea  lemi- 

The  canal  (d)  tenninates  by  joining  the  corresponding  duct  /rom  the 
opposite  side  {d')  to  form  a  common  tube  (jt),  bnt  just  at  the  point  of 
junction  thej  are  joined  bj  two  long  auxiliary  veseels  {/tf)  that  have 
been  named  tptrm-veiuU,  gluten-vetuh,  and  gtim-veaieU,  hy  different 
authors,  but  which  appear  to  be  appropriated  to  the  production  of 
some  fluid,  perhaps  analogous  to  the  prostatic  fluid  of  mammalia, 
wberebj  the  bulk  of  the  seminal  liquor  is  increased  in  order  to 
iacilitate  its  expulsion.  Each  of  these  auxiliary  vessels  consists  of 
two  parts, — a  long  and  much  convoluted  portion  (e,  e,  e),  forming  the 
secreting  organ ;  and  a  dilatation  (/),  that  must  be  looked  upou  as  a 
reservoir  for  the  fluid  elaborated.  The  common  canal  [g)  receives  all 
these  secretions;  it  is  at  first  indoeed  in  a  kind  of  sheath  (A),  but, 
soon  becoming  muscular,  it  dilates  into  a  strong  contractile  canal  {g,  t), 
called  the  duetut  qactdatoriut,  which  is  continued  to  the  extremitj  of 
the  penis. 

The  intromittent  organ  itself  is  composed  of  two  parts ;  a  pro- 
trusible  corneous  tube  (I.  I),  aud  an  external  bomy  sheath  (n,  n),  in 
which  the  former  is  usually  concealed  and  protected. 

(1014.)  Great  variety,  of  course,  exists  in  the  number,  form,  and 
general  arrangement  of  all  the  parts  alluded  Fig.  17S. 

to  in  the  above  description,  when  examined 
in  different  insects.*  In  the  bive-bee,  for 
example,  the  testes  [Jig.  173,  a)  are  only 
two  in  number,  and  are  simple  oval  vesicles ; 
the  tata  deftrentia  (b,  b)  are  short  and 
the  teminal  TKtptacUt  (c)  form  membra- 
nous sacculi.  The  auxiliary  secreting  or 
gans  (<i),  although  placed  in  the  same 
position  as  in  Melolontha,  are  represented 
by  capacious  c»ca;  while  the  common  ex- 
cretory duct  (e)  swells  into  a  strong  and 
muscular  bag  (/),  which  constitutes  the 
ejaculatory  apparatus.  Still,  however,  it 
is  easy  to  see  that,  although  diversified 
in  appearance,  the  parts  here  found  are 
essentially  similar  to  those  met  vrith  in 
the  cockchafer,  and  represent  respectively 
the  stme  organs. 

(lOlS.)  The  female  apparatus  of  repro- 
duction presente  a  general  correspondence,  both  in  form  and  arrange- 

*  Far  more  «np1e  dctailt  relalire  to  the  TsriDiii  furma  of  ths  t«tii  in  insecU,  ths 
ruder  ii  nrfemd  to  the  Cyclop,  of  Ai»t.  and  Phja. ;  art.  Qinihation,  Obuanb  of. 
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ment,  with  the  eezaal  parts  of  the  male  insect.  The  ovaria  are 
simple  eecreting  saoculi,  or  elongated  tubes,  in  which  the  germs  or 
ova  are  produced,  instead  of  tho  seminal  liquor;  and  the  excretory 
canals,  or  egg-passages,  with  the  organs  appended  to  them,  although 
appropriated  to  different  functions,  strikingly  resemble  the  organs  met 
with  in  the  other  sex. 

In  the  female  of  Mdolontha  the  ovaria  are  long  tubes,  forming  two 
distinct  fasciculi,  sym- 
metrically  situated  on 
the  two  sides  of  the 
body.  At  their  com- 
mencemeat  (^jT.  174,  u, 
u)  the  ovigerons  tubes  are 
slender,  and  the  ova  which 
they  contain  at  this  point 
are  in  a  very  rudimentary 
state  of  development ; 
they  generally  dilate, 
however  ((,  t,  I),  and, 
as  they  expand,  the  ova 
are  seen  to  attain  larger 
dimensions.  Near  its 
termination,  each  ovarian 
tube  assumes  a  granu- 
lated texture  ((,  *),  and 
they  all  ultimately  open 
into  the  corresponding 
excretory  canal  (r,  r). 

(1016.)  All  the  ovarian 
tubes  of  one  side  are 
united  into  a  bundle,  by 
a  ligament  (v,  x),  which 
Job.  Wullar*  traced  to 
the   dorsal    vessel,    and 

beUeved  to  be  a  vascular  canal  adapted  to  bring  blood  immediately  into 
the  tubes  wherein  the  ova  are  formed ;  but  no  satisfactoiy  evidence 
has  been  adduced  in  proof  of  the  esistence  of  such  an  extraordinary 
communication,  and  the  thread  in  question  is  most  probably  a  mere 
ligamentous  connection. 

(1017.)  Taking  the  higher  animals  as  a  standard  of  comparison,  we 
may  suppose  the  formation  of  the  eggs  in  these  tubes  to  be  accom- 
plished in  the  following  maimer : — lu  the  upper  port  of  the  tube  (u) 
is  formed  the  yolk,  inclosed  in  its  peculiar  membrane,  and  provided 
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irith  that  wonderful  germ  from  whicb  after  impregnation  the  futnre 
being  is  to  be  developed ;  aa  the  yolk  slowly  descends  to  the  more 
dilated  parts  of  the  canal  (t,  t),  it  becomee  clothed  with  tbe  albnmen 
which  Gonatitutes  the  white  of  the  egg ;  and  ultimatelj,  before  quittiag 
the  nidus  of  ite  formation,  receives  from  the  granular  termination  of 
the  ovai;  its  last  iDtegnment  or  shell.  Thus  completed,  it  passes  into 
the  ezcretoiy  canal  (r,  r) ;  and  this,  meeting  the  corresponding  tnbe 
derived  from  the  ovaries  of  the  opposite  side,  joins  it  to  form  the 
common  oviduct  (I)  through  which  the  egg  is  conducted  out  of  the 
body. 

(1018.)  But  we  must  now  advert  to  certain  appendages  connected 
with  the  common  oviduct.  These  are  of  two  kinds;  the  gluUn-ieeretort 
and  the  tptrmaiheca. 

The  ghtten-atcralort  (fig.  174,  p,  ji)  are  glandnlar  c»ca  opening  into 
the  common  egg-canal,  and  are  apparently  destined  to  furnish  a 
glutinous  fluid  with  which  the  eggs  become  invested  before  they  are 
expelled  from  the  body,  and  thus  they  are  frequently  united  into  long 
chains  and  variously-shaped  masses;  or  else  the  adhesive  varnish  thus 
secreted  serves  to  glue  the  ova  in  situations  favourable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  embryo. 

The  other  organ,  or  tptrmaiheca  {fig.  1 74,  n,  o),  has  a  widely  different 
office,  being  a  receptacle  provided  to  receive  the  seminal  secretion  of 
the  mole  during  copulation:  it  is  always  situated  upon  the  upper 
aspect  of  the  oviduct,  into  which  it  opens  by  a  small  orifice  surrounded 
by  a  thickened  margin  or  sphincter,  embracing  the  neck  of  the  bag, 
and  so  disposed  as  either  te  retain  the  inclosed  fluid,  or  to  allow  it  to 
escape  into  the  oviduct.  That  this  organ  really  does  receive  and 
retain  the  seminal  liquor  is  proved  by  the  presence  of  seminal  ani- 
malcules in  its  contents ;  but  the  matter  has  been  placed  beyond  a 
doubt  by  the  experiment  of  John  Hunter,*  who  actually  succeeded  in 
fecundating  the  eggs  of  an  unimpregnated  female,  by  applying  to  them 
a  little  of  the  fluid  confined  in  its  cavity :  but  that  the  reader  may 
comprehend  fully  the  reason  of  such  an  arrangement,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  the  circumstances  under  which  insects  propagate. 

In  most  animals,  sexual  union  may  be  repeated  several  times  during 
the  life  of  individuals,  but,  in  insects,  intercourse  between  the  sexes  is 
permitted  to  take  place  but  once  ;  and  this  solitary  congress  must 
eoffice  for  the  impregnation  of  all  the  ova,  however  numerous,  and 
however  imperfect  may  be  the  development  of  some  of  them  at  the 
time  when  the  embrace  occurs. 

Let  us  take  the  hive-bee  as  an  example ;  in  the  females  of  this 
insect  the  ovigerons  tubes  [fig.  176,  a,  a)  are  excessively  numerous, 
and  the  eggs  produced  in  them  may  amount  to  between  S0,000  and 
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30,000:  these  egge,  of  course,  arrive  at  maturity  in  saccesBion,  and 
not  all  at  once ;  so  that  at  the  moment  when  the  qneen-hee  meets  her 
selected  mate,  perhaps  the  m^joritj  of  tiie  ova  are  not  in  a  sufficiently 
mature  condition  to  be  rendered  fertile.  Nevertheless,  the  meeting  of 
the  sezea  cannot  be  repeated ;  for  no  sooner  has  copulation  taken 
place  than  the  favoured  male  dies,  and,  by  a  simnltaneous  batcherj, 
all  the  other  males,  or  drones  as  they  are  commonly  designated,  are 
destroyed  by  the  working  inhabitants  of  the  hive.  The  quantity  of 
the  fecundating  liquor,  therefore, 
supplied  by  one  connection,  mnst  ^'  '^*" 

serve  to  fertilise  all  the  eggs  pro- 
duced during  the  life-dme  of  the  < 
queen-bee;  and  for  this  purpose 
it  is  stored  up  in  the  spermatheca 
(Jig.  17G,  o),  to  that,  how  nume- 
rous soever  may  be  the  eggs 
fonned,  tbey  are  all  vivified  as 
they  pass  out  through  the  oviducts 
{b,  e),  and  thus  come  in  contact 
witli  the  orjfice  of  the  reservoir  of 
aemieB. 

In  Mehe  varitgMvt  {fig.  180)  the  ovaria  (d)  consist  of  wide  and 
capacious  sacs„  covered  externally  with  innumerable  glandiform 
vemclea,  opening  into  the  cavity  of  the  ovary  (e).  The  gluten -secretor 
(h)  and  the  spennatheca  (ff)  are  seen  as  in  Melolontha,  appended  to  the 
common  oviduct  (/);  bat  the  spennatheca  has  a  small  accessory 
vesicle  (t)  connected  wiUi  it,  not  found  in  the  former  examples. 

(lOld.)  In  many  insects,  especially  of  the  Hymenopterons  order,  the 
generative  apparatus  is  terminated  externally  by  peculiar  instruments 
provided  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  eggs  into  a  proper  situ- 
ation. This  is  particularly  remarkable  in  the  lehtMumotu,  which 
deposit  their  ova  in  living  caterpillars ;  and  in  the  saw-flies  {Tenthredo\ 
whose  e^B  are  insinuated  into  the  substance  of  the  leaves,  or  even  of 
the  branches  of  trees.  To  describe  all  the  contrivances  employed  for 
this  purpose  would  lead  us  far  beyond  our  prescribed  limits :  one 
example  of  an  or^an  of  this  description  must  suffice. 

In  the  Sinx  ffigcu  {Jig.  176)  the  ovipositor  consists  apparently  of 
three  pieces  of  considerable  length,  seen  in  the  figure  to  project  from 
the  inferior  margiu  of  the  abdomen.  Of  these  pieces,  two  form  a 
sheath  inclosing  a  third,  called  the  Urtbra,  or  borer,  which  in  the 
Tmikrtdo  contains  two  saws  of  extremely  beautiiul  construction,  as  we 
learn  from  an  account  of  them  given  by  Professor  Peck,  and  quoted  by 
Eirby  and  Spence :  *  the  original  description,  which  it  would  be  nn- 
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pardonable  to  abbreviate,  is  as  follows  :— "  This  ioBtrument,"  says 
ProfesBOF  Peok,  "  ia  a  verf  curiouB  object ;  and,  in  order  to  describe  it> 
it  will  be  proper  to  compare  it  with  the  Untm-iate  used  bj  cabinet- 


makers, ffhich,  beiDg  made  of  a  very  thin  piste  of  eteel,  is  fitted  with 
a  back  te  prevent  its  bending.  The  back  is  a  pi«ce  of  iron,  in  which  a 
naiTow  and  deep  groove  is  cut  to  receive  the  plate,  nhich  is  fixed:  the 
saw  of  the  Tenthredo  ia  also  furoisbed  with  a  back,  but  the  groove  is 
in  the  plate,  and  receives  a  prominent  ridge  of  the  back,  which  is  not 
fixed  (to  the  saw),  but  permits  the  saw  to  slide  forward  and  backward 
as  it  is  thrown  out  and  retracted.  The  saw  of  artificers  is  single,  but 
that  of  the  Tenthredo  is  double,  and  consists  of  two  distinct  saws  with 
their  backs :  the  insect,  in  using  them,  first  throws  out  one,  and,  while 
it  ia  returning,  pushes  forward  the  other;  this  alternate  motion  is  con- 
tinued till  the  incision  ia  efTscted,  when  the  two  sawa,  receding  from 
each  other,  conduct  the  egg  between  them  into  its  place." 

(1030.)  With  respect  to  the  number  of  eggs  laid  b/  insects,  it  varies 
in  different  spedea;  the  flea,  for  example,  lays  about  twelve,  and  many 
Diptera  and  Coleoptera  average  peiiiaps  fifty :  but  others  are  tut  more 
prolific ;  among  moths,  for  example,  the  silkworm  produces  600,  and 
some  from  1000  to  3000:  the  wasp  (Vapa  vulgarit)  deposits  3000; 
the  ant  (Formica),  from  40OO  to  6000.  The  qneen-bee  is  said  by 
Burmeister  to  lay  from  6000  to  6000  ;  but  Eirby  and  Spence  consider 
that  in  one  season  the  number  may  amount  to  10,000  or  60,000,  or 
more.  Tet,  surprising  as  this  latter  statement  may  appear,  the 
fecundity  of  the  queen-bee  is  &r  inferior  t«  that  of  the  white-ant 
(Tertiia$  /ataiii);  for  the  female  of  this  insect  extrudes  from  her 
enormous  matrix  innumerable  eggs  at  the  rate  of  sixty  in  a  minute. 
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which  givea  3600  in  an  hour,  66,400  in  a,  iaj,  and  S,41»,S00  in 
a  lunar  month  :  how  long  the  procoBS  of  ovipOBition  continuea  in  the 
termite  is  unknown  ;  but,  if  it  were  prolonged  through  the  entire  ;ear, 
the  amazing  number  of  fill,449,600  egge  wonld  proceed  from  one  in- 
diiidual ;  setting,  however,  the  number  as  low  as  pOBSible,  it  will  exceed 
that  produced  bj  anj  known  animal  in  the  creation. 

(1021.)  IboAphidtt,  or  plant-lice,  furnish  a  remarkable  Instance  of 
fecundity.  In  these  insects  it  has  been  satisfactorily  ascert^ned  by 
Bonnet,  Lyonnet,  and  Reaumur,  that  a  single  sexual  intercourse 
is  sufficient  to  impregnate  not  only  the  female  parent,  but  all  her 
pr<^ny  down  to  the  ninth  generation  I  The  original  insect  still 
continues  to  laj  when  the  ninth  family  of  her  descendants  is  capable 
of  reproduction ;  and  Reaumur  estimated  that,  even  at  the  fifU) 
generation,  a  single  Aphis  might  be  the  great^reat-grandmother  of 
6,904,000,000  yoang  ones. 

(1022.)  The  impregnated  ova  of  the  Aphis*  are  deposited  at  the 
close  of  summer,  in  the  axils  of  the  leayes,  either  of  the  plant 
infested  by  the  species,  or  of  some  neighboaring  plant,  and  the  ova 
retaining  their  latent  life  through  the  winter  are  hatched  by  the 
returning  warmth  of  spring,  giving  birth  to  a  wingless  hexapod  larva. 
This  larva,  if  nrcumatances  sach  as  warmth  and  food  be  favourable, 
vfUl  produae  a  brood,  or  indeed  a  tucettnon  of  broodi  of  eight  larva 
like  itielf  without  any  connection  with  the  male,  la  fact,  no  winged 
females  have,  at  this  season,  appeared.  If  the  virgin  progeny  be 
also  kept  from  any  access  to  the  mate,  each  will  again  produce  a  brood 
of  the  same  number  of  aphides ;  and  careful  experiments  have  shown 
that  this  procreation  from  a  virgin  mother  will  continne  to  the  seventh, 
the  ninth,  or  the  eleventh  generation,  before  the  spermatic  virtue  of 
the  ancestral  coitus  be  exhausted.  In  the  last  larval  brood,  individual 
growth  and  development  proceed  further  than  in  the  parent,  and 
some  individuals  become  metamorphosed  into  winged  males,  others 
into  oviparous  females.  By  these  the  ova  are  developed,  impregnated, 
and  oviposited,  and  thus  provision  is  made  for  disseminating  the 
individuals,  and  for  continuing  the  existence  of  the  species  over  the 
severe  famine-moulbs  of  winter,+ 

(10S8.)  This  mode  of  reproduction  is  evidently  referable  to  the 
nursing  system  of  Steeustrup  (§  401),  and  inasmuch  as,  in  the  system 

*  Oven,  PartheDogeneiii,  p.  24. 

t  "Tha  mnlliplicatiDD  of  tbete  litl]<  cnatoni  ii  infinite  ind  almoit  iocmdiblg. 
Proridenes  hu  endued  then  with  priTiliges  piomotlDg  fecnodit;  which  no  athn  iniect* 
poMeu:  M  ODB  time  of  the  jear  ther  ue  o*ipaiotu,  at  uotber,  Tiripannu;  uid  what 
i>  mnt  TcmBikabla  and  nnpanlleled,  the  miuI  inlercoune  af  ane  original  pair  •errei 
for  all  the  geneiatioDi  wbieb  proceed  from  the  female  far  a  whole  aacceeding  jeor. 
ReanniDr  baa  pioTed  that  in  Bre  generatien*  one  Apbii  ma;  be  the  progenitor  of 
M0t,900,000  deaeendanU,  tiA  it  ii  mppoeed  that  ia  one  year  tben  ma;  be  twenty 
genentioBi.>'-'Kirii;  and  Spence,  Intr.  lo  Entomology,  toI.  i.  p.  ITS. 
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of  nursing,  the  whole  advancement  of  the  welfare  of  the  young  is 
effected  only  bj  a  still  and  peaceful  oi^nic  activity — is  only  s  func- 
tion of  the  vegetable  life  of  the  individual — so  also  all  those  forms 
of  animals  in  whose  development  the  nursing  system  obtains,  actually 
remind  us  of  the  propagation  and  vital  cycle  of  plants.  For  it  is 
peculiar  to  plants,  and  as  it  were  their  special  characteristic,  that  the 
garni,  the  primordial  individual  in  the  v^etation  or  seed,  is  competent 
to  produce  individuals  which  are  again  capable  of  producing  aeeda  or 
individuals  of  the  primary  form,  or  that  to  which  the  plant  owed  its 
origin,  only  by  the  intervention  of  a  whole  series  of  generations.  It 
is  certainly  the  great  triumph  of  morphology,  that  it  is  able  to  show 
how  the  plant  or  tree  (that  colony  of  individuals  arranged  in  accord- 
ance with  a  simple  vegetative  principle  or  fundamental  law)  unfolds 
itself  through  a  fi^uently  long  succession  of  generations  into  indi' 
vidoals  becoming  constantly  more  and  more  perfect,  until  after  the 
immediately  precedent  generation  it  appears  as  Calyx  and  Corolla, 
with  perfect  male  and  female  individuals,  stamens  (Staubhiattem) 
and  piatils  (frucAtUatbm),  and  after  the  fructification  brings  forth 
seed,  which  again  goes  through  the  same  course. 

(\0%i.)  To  facilitate  the  comparison  thus  instituted  by  Steenstmp, 
Professor  Owen  has  devised  the  diagrams  copied  in  the  appended 
figure,  which  beautifully  place  before  the  eye  the  whole  of  ihis  most 
interesting  subject.* 

(1026.)  The  pollen-tube  or  filament  {fi^.  177,  i,  a)  diachaiged 
from  the  pollen-cell  {a')  in  the  plant,  represente  the  spermatozoon 
(a  S  and  3)  in  tbs  animal ;  its  contents,  whether  by  endesmose  or  per- 
foration is  immaterial,  are  received  by  the  ovule  (6  i),  which  is  after- 
wards discharged  and  becomes  free.  Under  favourable  ciFCumstances 
the  formation  of  the  embiyo  takes  place  with  manifold  modifications, 
but  eeaeutially  by  the  multiplication  of  cells,  according  to  a  process 
which  is  as  much  entitled  to  be  called  continuous  growth  as  that 
process  in  the  formation  of  the  Conferva.  The  embryo  (c)  proceeds  to 
develope  the  radicle  and  the  plamula  (d)  by  the  metamorphosis  and 
coalescence  of  certain  of  the  impregnated  cells,  retainii^  the  mt^or 
part,  however,  as  cells ;  and  thus  the  first  individual  plant  or  pur  of 
individuals,  as  in  Dy cotyledons,  is  established. 

(11)20.)  The  ovnm  {fig.  177,  B,  b)  of  the  zoophyte  proceeds  to 
develope  ita  free  locomotive  embryo  (c)  by  an  analogous  multiplication 
of  cells,  certain  of  which  are  metamorphosed  into  an  external  skin 
with  vibntile  cilia;  the  embryo  settles,  subsides,  sbooU  out  rays 
analt^us  to  the  radicle  of  the  plant,  hut  for  attachment  only,  and 
grows  afterwards  as  a  stem,  from  which  a  polyp  (d)  is  speedily 
developed,  answering  to  the  first  cotyledonal  leaf  or  leaves  in  the 
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plant  (^9.  177,  \,d).  Both  plant  and  zoopbjte  proceed  to  deTelope 
hj  gemmation,  the  one  a  Eoccession  of  leaves  (0,  c),  the  other  of 
polyps  («.  e)  associated  b;  the  continuous  gixmtb  of  the  connecting 
parta ;  and  finally  the  plant,  by  a  metamorpboBis  of  part  of  the  stem 

Fig.  177. 


and  certain  leaves,  produces  the  ftoner  or  fructification  (/,  g,  h,  i); 
and  the  zoophyte,  by  a  modification  also  of  its  stem  and  certiun 
polyps  produces  an  "  ovarian  vesicle  "  (/),  or  a  modified  polyp  {ff), 
or  a  meduaiform  individual  {If.  nhich  is  set  free :  in  both  cases  the 
end  to  be  attained  is  the  diffusion  of  the  species  by  means  of  impreg- 
nated seeds  or  ova. 

(10S7.)  Now  if  we  compare  with  the  preceding,  the  third  figure 
(Jig.  177,  3),  in  which  are  represented  the  corresponding  stages  inter- 
vening between  the  ovnm  and  the  perfect  male  and  female  individuals 
of  the  Aphis,  the  analogy  between  these  stages  in  the  plant,  the 
polyp,  and  the  insect,  will  be  seen  to  be  both  true  and  close.  Tlie 
spermatozoon  (a)  of  the  male  Aphis  (h)  answers  to  the  poll  en -filament 
(Jig.  177,  1,  a)  of  the  male  leaf  or  stamen  (k).    The  ovara  (6)  of  the 
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female  Apbia  (t)  answers  to  the  ovule  (b)  of  the  female  leaf  or  pistil 
(i);  by  their  combioBtion  the  impregnated  ovam  results.  The  same 
processes  of  cell -format!  on  ensue,  and  the  embryo  Aphis  (d)  is  formed 
bj  the  oombiaation  and  metamorphoses  of  certain  of  these  secondary 
germ-cells;  but  it  retains  the  rest  as  a  germ-maBs  in  its  interior, 
which  may  be  compared  with  the  cells  of  the  pith  in  the  plant,  and 
nitb  the  cells  or  nuclear  granules  in  the  corresponding  more  fluid 
port  of  the  pith  of  the  polyp.  Under  favourable  circumstanceo  of 
nutriment  and  warmth,  certain  .portions  of  the  retained  germ-maes 
repeat  the  process  of  embryonic  formation,  and  a  larval  individual 
(fig.  177,  3,  e)  like  that  from  the  ovum  is  thus  produced,  which  is 
only  not  retained  in  connection  with  its  parent  because  the  abdominal 
integument  is  not  co-extended  with  it. 

The  generation  of  a  larval  Aphis  may  be  repeated  from  seven  to 
eleven  times  without  any  more  accession  to  the  primary  spermatic 
vinue  of  the  retained  germ-masses  than  in  the  case  of  the  zoophyte 
or  plant ;  one  might  coll  the  generation  an  "  internal  gemmation," 
but  this  phrase  would  not  explain  the  conditions  essential  to  the 
process,  unless  we  previously  knew  those  conditions  in  regard  to 
ordinary  or  external  gemmation.  At  length,  however,  the  last 
apterous,  or  larval  aphis  so  developed,  proceeds  to  be  metamorphosed, 
as  it  is  termed,  into  a  winged  individual,  in  which  only,  the  fertilising 
filaments  are  formed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  stamens  of  the  plant  (h) ; 
another  larval  Aphis  (Jig.  ITT,  3,  i)  perfects  the  female  generative 
organs,  and  developes  the  ovules,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pistil  (Jig. 
177,  1,  i).  We  have,  in  fact,  at  length  mole  (h)  and  female  (i]  indi- 
viduals, preceded  by  reproductive  individuals  («, »)  of  a  lower  or  arrested 
grade  of  organisation,  analc^us  to  the  gemmiparous  polyps  of  the 
zoophytes  [Jig.  177,  S,  b,  e)  and  the  leaves  (fig.  1T7,  i,  e,  t)  of  the  plant. 
(lOSB.)  The  process  of  development  in  the  Aphides  is  for  its  better 
intelligibility  described  above  by  Professor  Owen  as  one  of  a  simple  suc- 
cession of  single  individuals,  but  it  is  much  more  marvellous  in  nature. 
The  first-formed  larva  of  early  spring  procreates  notoue  but  eight  larvee 
like  itself  in  successive  broods,  and  each  of  these  larvn  repeats  the 
process,  and  it  may  be  again  repeated  in  the  same  geometrical  ratio 
until  a  number  which  figures  only  can  indicate,  and  which  language 
almost  ^B  to  express,  is  the  result.  The  Aphides,  generated  from 
vii^n  parents  by  this  process  of  internal  gemmation,  are  as  countless 
as  the  leaves  of  a  tree  to  which  they  are  so  closely  analogous.  The 
wingless  larval  Aphides  are  not  very  locomotive,  they  might  have  been 
attached  to  one  another  by  continuity  of  integnmeut,  and  each  have 
been  fixed  to  suck  the  juices  from  the  part  of  the  plant  where  it  was 
brought  forth.  The  stem  of  the  rose  might  have  been  incrusted  with 
a  chain  of  each  connected  larvte,  as  we  see  the  stem  of  a  fucus  in- 
crusted  with  a  chain  of  connecting  polype,  and  only  the  last-developed 
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winged  males  and  oviparouB  females  might  have  been  set  free.  The 
connectiDg  medium  might  even  have  permitted  a  common  current  of 
nutriment  contribated  to  by  each  indiridnal  to  drculate  through  the 
whole  compound  body.  But  how  little  of  anything  essential  to 
the  animal  would  be  effected  by  cutting  through  tbis  hypothetical  con- 
necting and  vascular  integument,  and  setting  each  individual  free !  * 

(1039.)  In  all  the  great  class  of  Insects,  the  blood  is  equably 
diffused  through  the  visceral  cavity,  and  is  contained  in  the  spaces 
intervening  between  the  muscles,  nerves,  tegumentery  organs,  Ac,  and 
in  the  etill  smaller  lacuDee  that  exist  between  the  fibres,  or  constituent 
lamelle  of  the  various  organic  tissues.  The  Quid  thus  diffused  is 
characterised  by  the  presence  of  globules  or  corpuscles  of  determinate 
shape,  and  in  most  cases  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  by  means  of  the  micro- 
scope that  the  circulation  is  carried  on  in  a  system  of  irregular 
cavities,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  blood  of  vertebrate  animals 
is  in  the  vascular  system  with  which  they  are  furnished. 

(1030.)  Innumerable  are  the  means  employed  by  nature  to  keep  the 
balauce  between  the  increase  and  dostruction  of  the  insect  tribes,  and 
countless  enemies  are  provided  for  the  purpose  of  checking  their 
inordinate  accumulation. 

Fig.  178. 


(1081.)  Among  the  most  remarkable  provisions  for  preventing 
superabundant  fertility,  is  that  law  which  compels  the  most  prolific 
insects  to  live  in  large  societies,  and  permits  but  one  female  out  of 
a  multitude  to  lay  eggs.  As  an  example  of  this,  we  may  take  the 
hive-bees.f  so  remarkable  for  their  elevated  instincts  and  industrious 
habits.  A  swarm  of  bees  consists,  first  of  females,  ichose  sexual 
organs  remain  permanently  in  an  undeveloped  condition,  usually 
called  the  Worhen  {Jig.  178,  a)  ;  secondly,  of  perfect  males  or  drones 
(c);  and  thirdly,  of  a  solitary  fertile  female,  called  the  Queen  (b),  which 

*  Loc  dL  p.  61. 

+  For  ample  dclaili  concerning  the  habits  of  tli«ie  intcreiling  creBlurci,  the  nader  ia 
rererred  to  Dr.  Ilvvan'i  work  on  ihe  IloiusyJkt,  Hi  Natural  Iluloiy,  I'kfmloys,  aad 
Maaagcmesl,  yo\.  \.  12dio.  Lond. 
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gives  birth  to  all  the  progeny  of  the  hire  ;  and  thus,  instead  of  QO.OOO 
or  30,000  eggs  being  furnished  by  every  one  of  as  many  females, 
one  female  only  is  permitted  to  be  instrumental  in  perpetoating  the 
species. 

(1032.)  The  termite  anU  liliewise,  were  it  not  for  a  similar  restrio- 
tioo,  would  soon,  bj  their  overwhelming  increase,  depopulate  whole 
regioDS  of  the  earth,  and  render  the  countries  in  which  they  are 
met  with  absolutely  uninhabitable  by  their  extreme  voracity.  A 
community  of  termites  is  said  to  consist  of  five  different  members, 
namely,  winged  males  and  females  (Jig-  179,  a)  ;  apterous  neuters,  or 

fy.  179. 


soldiers,  which  have  large  heads  furnished  with  strong  projecting 
mandibles  (b);  unwinged  pnpee,  having  a  smaller  head,  and  the  rudi- 
ments of  wings  only  (c) ;  and,  lastly,  of  similarly-formed  larva,  or 
worker!  (d),  differing  from  the  latter  only  in  wanting  the  rudiments  of 
wings.  The  following  is  a  brief  hiatoiy  of  the  establishment  and 
growth  of  a  colony  of  these  insects,  as  narrated  by  Burmeister.4<  At 
•  Op.cit.p.  ,13fi. 
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the  termmatioD  of  the  hot  season,  the  young  males  and  females  dis- 
closed in  a  neat  quit  it,  and  appear  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
where  they  swarm  in  iuDumerable  hosts  and  pair.  The  busied  workers 
then  convey  a  chosen  male  and  a  female  back  into  the  dwelling,  and 
imprison  them  in  the  central  royal  cell,  the  entrances  to  which  they 
decrease  and  gaard  ;  through  these  apertures  the  impnsoned  pair  then 
receire  the  nutriment  they  require.  The  male  now,  as  amongst  all 
other  insects,  speedily  dies  after  the  impregnation  of  the  female  has 
been  effected ;  but  the  female  from  this  period  begins  to  swell  enor- 
mously from  the  development  of  her  countless  eggs,  and,  by  the 
time  she  is  reedy  to  commence  laying,  her  abdomen  is  about  1500  or 
2000  times  larger  than  all  the  rest  of  her  body  {fig.  179,  e).  During 
the  period  of  thb  swelling,  the  workers  remove  the  walls  of  the  royal 
apartment,  uniting  the  nearest  cells  to  it,  so  that,  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  the  body  of  the  queen,  the  size  of  the  abode  she  inhabits 
is  also  increased.  She  now  commences  laying  eggs,  and,  during  the 
process,  the  abdomen  exhibits  a  continual  undulatoiy  motion,  produced 
by  the  peristaltic  movement  of  the  egg-ducts;  while  the  workers 
convey  away  the  eggs  as  they  are  laid,  and  deposit  them  in  t)>e  distant 
rearing-cells  of  their  wonderful  habitation.  The  reader  will  be  able  to 
form  eome  idea  of  the  relative  proportions  and  outward  appearance  of 
the  edifices  erected  by  these  comparatively  minute  beings  by  the  group 
of  their  citadels  represented  in  the  hack-ground  of  the  figure ;  but  to 
describe  them  more  minotely  would  lead  us  into  details  unconnected 
with  our  subject.* 

(1033.)  The  eggs  of  these  little  animals  vary  much  in  ehape  and 
external  configuration ;  so  that,  from  the  beauty  of  their  forms  and 
exquisite  sculpture,  some  of  them  are  interesting  objects  for  the 
microscope. 

(1034.)  We  have  already  spoken  concerning  the  metamorphosis 
which  insects  undergo  dtiring  the  progress  of  their  development  from 
the  form  under  which  they  first  leave  the  egg  to  their  mature  condition, 
when  they  become  fertile,  and,  in  moat  instances,  acquire  those  instru- 
ments of  flight  so  generally  characteristic  of  their  perfect  state. 
Before  entering  upon  a  more  minute  inquiry  concerning  the  physio- 
logical principles  upon  which  the  important  changes  in  question  de- 
pend, and  the  phenomena  attending  the  process,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
cite  a  few  more  examples  illiistiative  of  the  most  interesting  varieties 
of  metamorphosis  signalised  by  authors.  Fahricius  distinguishes  five 
difiiarent  kinds  of  metamorphosis,  and  has  applied  a  difierent  name  to 
each. 

The  first  class  comprises  all  insects  of  which  the  larva  is  a  maggot 
entirely  deprived  of  legs,  that  after  having  changed  its  skin,  or  movUed, 

I,  PbQ.  TtoDi.  Tol.  Lui.  17111. 
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a  certain  number  of  times,  becomes,  previous  to  its  last  change,  incased 
in  an  oval  bornj  efaeath.  or  pupa-case,  whereon  not  the  least  trace  of 
the  limbs  of  the  mature  insect  is  to  be  detected  ;  such  pupte  are  abso- 
lutely without  the  power  of  motion,  and  are  distinguished  b;  the  name 
of  coarctatt:  examples  of  this  sort  of  metamorphosis  are  met  with 
in  the  common  house-flies  (ifuscida),  and  the  fonna  of  their  larvn  and 
pupEc  are  familiar  to  every  one. 

(1036.)  Of  the  second  kind,  technically  named  obteeUd,  the  Lepi- 
doptera  furnish  well-known  instances.  The  changes  which  occur  in 
the  development  of  the  silkworm,  represented  in  the  annexed  figure 
(Jiff.  180),  may  readily  be  witnessed.  In  such  insects  the  full-grown 
caterpillar,  having  inclosed  itself  in  a  silken  ball,  tbrowa  off  its  last 
skiu,  and  becomes  a  quiescent  pupa;   but  while  in  this  state  the 

Fig.  ISO. 


position  of  the  rudiments  of  the  wings  and  other  appendages  of  the 
perfect  insect  is  strongly  indicated  upon  the  exterior  of  the  cfarysalis 
(a),  though  these  parts  are  stiU  closely  wrapped  up  in   the  external 

(1U36,)  The  third  form  of  metamorphosis,  called  incompUti,  is 
seen,  iu  the  Hymenoptera,  aud  in  many  Coleopterous  insects.  The 
maggot,  in  such  tribes  as  exhibit  this  kind  of  change,  is  sometimes  a 
simple  worm  deprived  of  feet  or  other  external  organs,  or  in  other 
species  these  parts  exist  in  a  very  imperfect  condition ;  in  the  pupa, 
however,  the  form  of  the  legs  and  antennee  is  perfectly  distinct,  and 
even  the  wings  may  be  seen  as  rudiments  projecting  from  the  tborox. 
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This  kind  of  chrysalis  we  have  seen  in  the  cockchafer  (Jig.  164,  b). 

in  which  the  grub  (o)  poBsesaed  feebly-developed  lega;  and  in  the 

bive-bee,  although    the  larva  {fig.  pjg,  lei. 

181,  a,  e,  d,  e,  f)  baa   no  lega  or 

exterior  appendages,  in  the  pupa  (6) 

all  the  limba  of  the  perfect  bee  are 

recognised  with  the  utmost  facility. 

Yet  all  these  organs  are  still  inclosed 

in  distinct  cases  (tktc^,  to  each  of 

which  names  have  been  applied  by 

entomological  writers;  and  it  is  only 

on  throwing  off  the  integument  which 

thus  imprisons  the  mature  insect,  that 

the  hee  makes  its  appearance  in  a 

capacity  to  begin  its  active  and  in 

dustrious  existence  in   the    winged 

sUte. 

(i037.)  Those  insects  whose  larva 
only  differs  from  the  imago  in  not 
being  possessed  of  wings (^^.  ISO,  c), 

FabriciuB  r^rded  as  undergoing  a  itmi-compUte  metamorphosis ;  and 
when  the  perfect  insect  did  not  acquire  wings  at  all,  but  precisely 
resembled  the  pupa,  he  called  the  latter  complsU. 

(1038.)  But  there  are  innumerable  examples  of  metamorphosis 
which  will  not  conform  to  any  of  the  above  definitions,  and  in  some 
of  them  the  phenomena  exhibited  are  not  a  little  remarkable.  We 
have  already  mentioned  the  changes  nhich  the  dragon-Sy  undergoes 
(figs.  1!>1,  152),  and  have  seen  that  in  this  case  there  is  no  very 
striking  resemblance  between  the  pupa  and  the  adult  creature,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  that  very  wonderful  changes  occur  during  the  last 
stage  of  the  metamorphosis.  The  pupa  lives  in  water;  and,  besides 
six  joiuted  legs  adapted  to  climb  the  stems  of  subaquatic  plants  in 
search  of  prey,  is  possessed  of  a  very  peculiar  locomotive  apparatus, 
whereby  it  can  propel  itself  through  the  element  which  it  inhabits. 
Appended  to  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  abdomen  we  find  three 
or  five  leaf-like  appendages,  which  the  creature  continually  opens  and 
closes,  and  at  the  same  lime  takes  in  a  quantity  of  water,  sufficient 
to  fill  the  muscular  termination  of  the  rectum,  which  is  expanded  for 
the  purpose;  this  water  is,  at  intervals,  forcibly  expelled,  mingled 
with  bubbles  of  air,  and  thus  effects  the  propulsion  of  the  animal  by 
a  mechanism  which  human  ingenuity  has  imperfectly  attempted  to 
imitate. 

(1080.)  Butthecontrivanceabove  mentioned  is  also  made  subservient 

to  respiration;  for,  from  the  observations  of  Cuvier,*  itappeus  that  the 
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iDterior  of  the  rectum  ediibilg  to  tlie  naked  eye  twelve  lon^tndinid 
lines  of  black  spota  arranged  in  pairs ;  and  these,  when  examined  under 
the  microscope,  are  found  to  be  composed  of  liltle  conical  tubes,  from 
which  branches  go  off  to  join  the  principal  lougitudinal  trachete  that 
distribute  air  through  the  body. 

(1040.)  Another  remarkable  peculiarity  is  met  with  in  the  structure  of 
the  mouth  of  these  aquatic  larvs,  for  the  oral  apparatus  here  forms  an 
instrumeDt  of  prehension  adapted  to  seize  prey  at  a  distance,  and  con- 
stitutes, in  fact,  a  kind  of  projectile  forceps  of  a  very  curious  construc- 
tion. Let  the  reader  coatrost  the  following  description  with  that  al- 
ready given  of  the  oral  organs  of  the  dragon-fly  (§  966),  aud  observe 
the  remarkable  differeuce : — "  Conceive,"  say  Kirby  and  Spence," 
"  your  under  lip  to  be  homy  instead  of  fleshy,  and  to  be  elongated 
perpendicularly  downwards,  so  as  to  wrap  over  your  chin  and  extend  to 
its  bottom ;  that  this  elongation  b  then  expanded  into  a  triangnlar 
convex  plate  attached  to  it  by  a  joint,  so  as  to  bend  upwards  again,  and 
fold  over  the  face  as  high  aa  the  nose,  concealing  not  only  the  chin  and 
the  first-mentioned  elongation,  but  the  mouth  and  part  of  the  cheeks : 
conceive,  moreover,  that  to  the  end  of  this  last-mentioned  plate  are 
fixed  two  other  convex  ones,  so  broad  as  to  cover  the  whole  nose  and 
temples ;  that  these  can  open  at  pleasure,  transversely,  like  a  pair  of 
Jaws,  80  as  to  expose  the  nose  and  mouth,  and  that  their  inner  edges, 
whei'e  they  meet^  are  cut  into  numerous  sharp  teeth  or  spines,  or  armed 
with  one  or  more  long  aud  sharp  claws ; — you  will  then  have  as  accu- 
rate an  idea  as  my  powers  of  description  can  give  of  the  strange  con- 
formation of  the  lip  in  the  tarvie  in  question,  which  conceals  the  mouth 
and  face  precisely  as  I  bave  supposed  a  similar  construction  of  your 
lip  would  do  yours.  You  will  probably  admit  that  your  own  visage 
would  present  an  appearance  not  very  engaging  while  concealed  by  such 
a  mask  :  but  it  would  strike  still  more  awe  into  the  spectators  were 
they  to  see  you  first  open  the  two  upper  jaw-tike  plates,  which  would 
project  from  each  temple  like  the  blinders  of  ahorse  ;  and  next,  having 
by  means  of  the  joint  at  your  chin  let  down  the  whole  apparatus,  and 
uncovered  your  face,  employ  them  in  seizing  any  food  that  presented 
itself,  and  conveying  it  to  your  mouth.  Yet  this  procedure  is  that 
adopted  by  the  lane  provided  with  this  strange  oi^an.  While  it  is 
at  rest,  it  applies  close  to  and  covers  the  face.  When  the  insects 
would  make  use  of  it,  they  unfold  it  like  an  arm,  catch  the  prey  at 
which  they  aim  by  means  of  the  mandibuliform  plates  {fig.  163,  a),  and 
then  partly  refold  it  so  as  to  hold  the  prey  to  the  mouth  in  a  conve- 
nient position  for  the  operation  of  the  two  pairs  of  jawa  with  which 
they  are  provided." 

(1041.)  The  metamurplioses  of  the  gnat  (Cu^ex)  are  not  less  interest- 
ing.   The  female  deposits  her  eggs  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  in 

*   liitrgd.  Id  EdUid.  "ol.  iii.  p.  126. 
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which  her  ofTspriog  are  destined  to  pass  the  earlier  periods  of  their 
existence,  gluing  the  ova  together  at  the  moment  of  their  extrusion, 
so  aa  to  unite  them  into  a  boat-like  mass  (y!^.  18^,  a)  of  such  beauti- 
ful construction  that  the  little  bark  swims  secure  from  injury,  even 
during  the  roughest  weather.  The  individual  eggs  are  of  a  conical 
form  (fig.  183,  b,  a,  b,  e),  and  are  closed  at  their  inferior  extremity  b; 


a  kind  of  lid  (d),  provided  to  give  egress  to  the  mature  embryo.  The 
larva  (o),  represented  upon  a  magnified  scale  at  e,  bears  not  the  elight- 
est  resemblance  to  the  perfect  insect,  and  is  provided  with  a  singular 
modification  of  the  respirator;  apparatus  adapted  to  its  habits.  The 
head  is  large,  and  carries  two  ciliated  organs  {g,  g),  which  faj  their 
movements  bring  food  towards  the  mouth  ;  the  thorax  is  even  larger 
than  the  head,  and  is  furnished  with  fin-like  bunches  of  minute  hairs 
as  likewise  are  the  segments  of  the  abdomen.  To  the  extremity  of 
the  tail  is  appended  a  group  of  movable  leaflets  or  fins,  so  disposed 
that  b;  their  action  they  sustain  the  larva  at  the  top  of  the  water,  where 
it  generally  remains  suspended  with  its  head  downwards.  Such  a 
position  would  obviously  render  respiration  impossible,  was  there  not 
a  corresponding  arrangement  of  the  breathing  organs  to  allow  of  free 
communication  with  the  air.  For  this  purpose,  the  respiratory  tracheie 
are  found  to  be  connected  with  a  tube  appended  to  the  antepenultimate 
segment  of  the  abdomen,  the  perforated  extremity  of  which,  being 
raised  above  the  water,  procures  from  the  atmosphere  the  oxygen  re- 
quired for  respiration.  After  several  moults,  the  larva,  having  attained 
its  full  growth,  enters  the  pupa  state,  and  in  this  condition  still  re- 
mains an  inhabitant  of  the  water,  and  occupies  a  position  near  the 
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surface.  A  remarkable  change,  however,  ia  yisible  in  all  parts  of  its 
structure  :  the  head  and  thorax  (Jig.  183,  d)  are  consolidated  into  one 
large  mass,  under  which  the  lineamentB  of  the  mature  insect  may  be 
detected ;  while  the  tail  still  continues  to  be  the  agent  employed  in 
natation.  The  condition  of  the  respiratory  organs  is,  moreover,  com- 
pletely altered  :  the  tube  fixed  upon  the  antepenultimate  s^meot  of 
the  Urva  haa  totally  disappeared,  and,  instead  of  it,  we  find  two  tubes 
appended  to  the  baick  of  the  thorax ;  these,  although  they  perform  the 
same  office  as  the  anal  pipe  of  the  larva,  are  thus  displaced,  in  order 
to  correspond  with  the  altered  position  in  which  the  animal  now  awuns ; 
the  back  of  the  thorax,  and  not  the  tail,  being  nearest  to  the  sar&ce, 
as  represented  in  the  drawing  (d).  The  necessity  for  this  change  of 
posture,  and  consequent  removal  of  the  apparatus  for  t&king  in  air 
from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another,  will  be  at  once  obvious  when  we 
consider  the  circumstances  under  which  the  perfect  insect,  having  com- 
pleted its  development,  emerges  from  its  pupa  investments  and  en- 
tors  upon  an  aerial  existence.  The  problem  to  be  solved  is,  how  shall 
the  mature  gnat  escape  from  the  water  without  being  wetted  ?  and, 
when  we  consider  that  neither  the  larva  nor  the  pupa  possesses  instru- 
ments of  locomotion  capable  of  enabling  it  to  leave  its  native  element 
by  crawling  on  shore,  the  difficulties  attending  the  change  appear  al- 
most insunnounlable.  It  is  evident  that,  while  swimming  in  the  posi- 
tion in  which  the  larva  floats  (fig.  183,  c),  the  iaat  change  could  not 
by  possibility  he  accomplished,  as  the  bursting  of  the  integument 
would  at  once  admit  the  water  to  the  submei^ed  gnat,  and  drown  it  st 
the  moment  of  its  birth  ;  but  by  tho  new  arrangement  the  metamor- 
phosis is  easily  afi'ected.  and  that  in  a  manner  so  beautiful,  that  it  is 
hard  to  say  which  is  most  admirable,  the  aimplicity  of  the  contrivaace, 
or  the  perfection  with  which  the  object  is  accomplished.  No  sooner 
has  the  encased  imago  become  fitted  for  its  escape  than  the  pupa,  ren- 
dered more  buoyant,  raises  its  back  above  the  surface  :  the  protruded 
portion  of  the  pupa-case  soon  dries,  and  gradually  begins  to  split  in  a 
longitudinal  direction,  so  as  to  form  by  its  expansion  a  boat  wherein 
the  gnat  swims  upon  the  top  uf  its  native  pond  ;  and  sustained  in  this 
frail  bark,  formed  by  its  late  skin,  it  gradually  extricates  its  legs  and 
wings  from  tbeir  coverings,  and  is  kept  perfectly  dry  until  the  expan- 
sion of  its  instrumenla  of  flight  enables  it  to  soar  into  the  air  and  quit 
for  ever  the  raft  so  singularly  provided  for  its  use. 

(1043.)  Having  thus  become  acquainted  with  tbe  various  conditions 
under  which  insects  arrive  at  maturity,  and  the  principal  forms  that 
they  exhibit  during  the  different  stages  of  the  metamorphosis,  the 
reader  will  be  prepared  to  investigate  more  minutely  the  changes  in 
progress  during  the  process,  and  the  gradual  development  of  the  or- 
gans which  successively  make  their  appearance.  On  examining  the 
viscera  of  a  CaUrpitlar,  they  are  found  scarcely  at  all  to  resemble 
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those  of  the  butterfly  or  moth,  into  which  a  laira  of  this  deHcription 
is  ultimatel;  matured.   The  javrs  (Jig.  185,  b,  b),  nid:el7  difTerent,  bocli 

Fiff.  1B3. 


in  structure  aod  o£[ice,  from  the  proboscis  which  rspreseuts  them  in  the 
perfect  ineeet  {fig.  16S),  ore  strong  and  homy  shears  adapted  to  mit  iho 
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le&ves  of  vegetables  and  other  coarse  materiale  used  as  food ;  the 
cesopbagus  (Jig.  183,  g,  K)  is  strong,  muscular,  and  capacious  ;  and  the 
stomach  (A,  i)>  i°  capacity  correspouding  with  the  extraordinary  vora- 
city exhibited  by  the  larva,  passes  insensibly  into  a  wide  intestine, 
(i,  m),  the  line  of  separation  being  only  indicated  by  the  entrance  of  the 
biliary  vessels  Qe)  that  wind  in  numerous  convolutions  around  the  pos- 
terior half  of  the  alimentary  canal.  It  is  snfBcient  to  contrast  this 
arrangement  of  the  digestive  organs  with  nbat  we  have  already  de- 
scribed in  the  butterfly  (fig.  165),  to  appreciate  the  amazing  dissimi- 
larity: it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  imagine,  did  not  anatomy  con- 
vince OS  of  the  fact,  that  the  digestive  apparatus  of  the  imago,  with 
its  slender  oasophagus,  dilated  crop,  short  sacculated  stomach,  long  and 
convoluted  small  intestine,  and  capacious  colon,  was  derived  from  a 
gradual  modification  of  such  viscera  as  those  we  have  just  been  oon- 
aidering.  The  salivary  glands  of  the  caterpillar  {fig.  183,  $,  r)  are 
large  cylindrical  ceca,  and  their  ducts  (p)  ponr  into  the  mouth  an 
abundance  of  saliva  proportioned  to  the  coarse  nature  of  the  materials 
used  as  food. 

(1013.)  The  sides  of  the  body  are  traversed  by  the  wide  longitudinal 
tracheie,  a,  b,  e,  that  communicate  on  the  one  band  vrith  the  lateral 
spiracles,  and  on  the  other  give  off  at  regular  intervals  the  ur-tubes 
{d,  e,  e,  «,  e),  which  ramify  most  minutely  over  all  the  viscera,  and  con- 
vey the  atmospheric  air  throughout  the  entire  system. 

(1044.)  Besides  the  above  oi^ans,  there  are  other  viscera,  which, 
although  of  considerable  importance  to  the  caterpillar,  woold  be  ut- 
terly useless  to  the  imago,  and  consequently  are  more  or  less  com- 
pletely wanting  in  the  mattire  state. 

(1045.)  The  whole  body  of  the  larva  is  filled  with  a  peculiar  faUy 
tissue  (fig.  183./,/,/),  odled  by  entomologists  the  rete,  ejnpUxm,  or 
fat-mait.  This  material,  foand  in  great  abundance  in  mature  and 
well-fed  Jarvffi,  consists  of  an  oily  or  greasy  substance  enveloped  in  a 
most  delicate  cellulosity,  and  seems  to  correspond  to  the  iat  of  higher 
animals,  like  which  it  is  indubitably  a  product  of  digestion,  and  a  re- 
pository of  superabundant  nourishment,  stored  up,  no  doubt,  for  the 
sustenance  of  the  animal  during  its  helpless  condition  in  the  dormant 
or  pupa  state — serving  like  the  fat  of  hibernating  quadrupeds,  for  food 
during  the  confinement  of  the  imago. 

(1046.)  But  the  most  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  lairs  under  con- 
sideration, is  the  presence  of  an  apparatus  employed  for  producing  a 
tenacious  thread  of  estrerae  delicacy,  appropriated  by  different  species 
to  various  purposes.  In  many  cases  [fig,  163),  it  is  made  subservient 
to  locomotion  ;  and  by  its  assistance,  as  by  a  rope,  the  larva  can  sus- 
pend itself  from  any  object,  or  let  itself  down  from  one  branch  to 
another  in  search  of  food. '  The  most  important  uses,  however,  to 
which  this  thread  is  applied  are  connected  with  the  concealment  and 
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protection  of  the  quiescent  and  Fig.  164. 

defenceless  pupa ;  either  tat-  7. 

nishing  the  means  of  sospend-  '  ^  ^ 

ing  the  chrysatis  in  a  place  of 
eafety  *  {fig.  184),  or,  ss  is  the  - 
case  with  the  Bilk-worm  (,fig. 
ISO),  supplying  the  material 
with  which  the  caterpillar 
encases  itself  preparatory  to 
throwing  off  the  last  skin  of 
the  laira.  The  thread  of  the 
last-named  insect,  the  silk- 
worm, is  of  great  tenacity  ;  and, 
notwithstanding  its  fineness, 
may  be  wound  aS  from  the 
cocoon  in  a  continuous  thread, 
forming  the  important  article 
of  commerce,  siik. 

(1047.)  Nothing  can  be  more 
simple  than  the  apparatus  pro- 
vided in  caterpillars  for  the 

production  of  this  YaJuable  commo-  Fig.  1S5. 

ditj  -. — Placed  on  each  side  of  the        -  '1    '"^i 
intestine  are  two  long  and  tortuous  ^  ~u  /"  ' 

secreting  cteca  {fig.    183,  r,  «,  y),  ^V-- 

that  separate  from  the  surrounding  '~^*^  ^~1_ 

juices  of  the  body  a  tenacious  viscid 
fluid  which  is  liquid  silk.  The  viscid 
secretion  thus  formed  is  in  the  silk- 
wonn  of  a  golden  yellow  colour,  and 
is  conveyed  by  the  excretory  ducts  of 
the  secerning  organs  (v,  z)  to  the 
labinm  or  under-lip,  where  the  ducts 
terminate  at  the  baso  of  a.  tubular 
instrument,  the /luu/iM  or  »pinnar»t, 
through  which  the  silk  is  drawn  [fig. 
185,  c).      The  /tuuiw  of  the  silk- 

*  Far  a  mMt  umnaing  (ceonnt  of  tbe  mBDner  in  which  lome  chrjrialidea  manage  with. 
onl  anj  eiternal  limbi  to  aoipend  thcniKWet  bj  the  Inil  in  ■  poiition  of  Kcuiity,  the 
reader  it  nfened  la  Kirbj  and  Spencc,  toI.  iii.  page  207.  The  figore  abore  given 
illoitiataa  tbe  difTerant  ilepi  attending  the  procen.  The  larra,  >,  bafing:  ipnn  toma 
looee  lilk,  and  fiiad  it  apon  the  under  lide  of  a  leaf  or  other  iniuble  abject,  iDipendi 
itteir  therefrom  h;  iti  hind-legi.  The  ikin  of  the  caterpillar  then  gredually  aplile  down 
the  back  (a.  c),  and  ii  ilowlj  pnihed  upwarit  towarde  the  tail  of  tbe  cbryntlia.  The 
papa  now  lay*  hold  of  the  old  ikin,  nipping  it  between  the  ringa  of  the  abdomen,  and 
hanging  in  thii  poatnre  inierta  the  apex  of  the  tail,  which  ii  coTered  with  hooks  ki  the 
pDrpow,  into  the  ulk  prerinoilf  depoiited,  and  thai  remsina  fixed  in  talety  (d). 
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vorm,  represented  in  the  annexed  figure  upon  an  enlarged  aoOe, 
is  a  simple  nipple-ahaped  prominence,  perforated  at  its  eKtremity, 
and  surrounded  by  four  rudimentary  palpi.  When  about  to  spin, 
the  larva,  by  placing  the  extremity  of  its  spinnaret  in  contact  irith 
some  neighbouring  object,  allows  a  tQinute  drop  of  the  glutinous 
secretion  to  exode  from  its  extremity,  which,  of  course,  adheres  to 
the  surface  upon  which  it  is  placed :  the  head  of  the  silk-worm 
being  then  slowly  withdrawn,  the  fluid  silk  is  drawn  out  in  a 
delicate  thread  through  the  aperture  of  the  spinnaret.  its  thickness 
being  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  orifice,  and,  immediately  hardenlug, 
by  the  evaporation  of  its  fluid  parts,  forms  a  filament  of  silk  which  can 
be  prolonged  at  the  pleasure  of  the  animal  until  the  contents  of  its 
silk  reservoirs  are  completely  exhausted. 

(1 048.)  Such  is  the  structure  of  the  larva  of  a  Lepidopterous  insect, 
and  the  arrangement  of  its  internal  viscera,  when  arrived  at  maturity, 
has  been  already  described.  We  have  yet,  however,  to  mention  the 
series  of  phenomena  observable  during  the  progress  of  its  growth,  and 
the  mode  of  its  expansion  from  the  minut«  size  that  it  exhibits  on 
leaving  the  egg  to  the  full  dimensions  which  it  ultimately  acquires. 
In  order  fully  to  understand  the  circumstances  connected  with  this 
part  of  our  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  premise  that  the  outer  integu- 
ment of  most  larvte  is  of  a  dense  corneous  texture,  coriaceous  in  some 
parts,  but  quite  hard  and  horny  in  others.  In  the  second  place,  it  ia 
but  very  slightly  extensible ;  and  moreover,  as  is  always  the  case  with 
epidermic  structures,  is  not  permeated  by  Einy  vascular  apparatus,  and 
consequently  is  absolutely  incapable  of  grovcth  when  once  formed. 
This  epidermis  encases  every  portion  of  the  larva;  the  body,  the  legs, 
the  antenuEe,  the  Jaws,  and  all  external  organs  are  closely  invested 
with  a  caticular  envelope,  such  as,  from  its  want  of  extensibility,  would 
form  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  development  was  there  not  some  ex- 
traordinary provision  made  to  meet  the  necessity  of  the  case.  The 
plan  adopted  is,  to  cast  off  at  intervals  the  old  cuticle  by  a  process 
termed  moulting;  an  operation  which  is  repeated  several  times  during 
the  life  of  the  insect  in  its  larva  condition,  and  is  accomplished  in  the 
following  manner: — The  caterpillar  becomes  for  a  few  days  slu^sh 
and  inactive,  leaves  oft  eating,  and  endeavours  to  conceal  itself  from 
observation.  The  skin,  or  more  properly  the  cuticle,  becomes  loosened 
from  the  subjacent  tissues,  and  soon  a  rent  appears  upon  the  back  of 
the  animal,  which  gradually  enlarges  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  and 
the  imprisoned  insect,  after  a  long  series  of  efforts,  at  length  succeeds 
in  extricating  itself  from  its  old  covering,  and  appears  in  a  now  skin  of 
larger  dimensions  than  the  one  it  replaces,  which,  however,  in  all  other 
particulsra  it  closely  resembles.  With  the  old  epidermis  the  larva 
throws  off  all  external  appendages  to  the  cuticle :  the  homy  coverings 
of  the  Jaws,  the  cornece  of  the  eyes,  the  cases  of  the  claws,  are  all  re- 
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moved ;  and  many  vritere  have  even  found  attached  to  the  exovin  an 
epidennic  pellicle  that  had  formed  a  lining  to  the  rectum,  and  delicate 
prolongations  of  the  cuticle  derived  from  the  interior  of  the  larger 
ramiflcatioDB  of  the  air-tubea.  Absurd,  indeed,  have  been  the  explana- 
tions given  b;  various  vrriters  of  the  nature  of  the  process  under  con- 
sideration. Swammerdam  and  Bonnet,  nay,  even  our  own  illustrious 
entomologists  Kirby  and  Spence,  believed  that  even  at  the  birth  of  the 
caterpillar  all  these  skins  existed  read;  formed  one  beneath  the  other, 
and  that  the  most  external  being  removed  at  intervals  displayed  in 
succession  the  skins  placed  underneath.  Surely  the  advocates  of  this 
extraordinary  theory  could  scarcely  have  reflected  upon  the  real  object 
of  the  moults  in  question — namely,  to  provide  a  succession  of  larger 
coverings  proportioned  to  the  oontinually-increasing  bulk  of  the  larva, 
— when  they  advocated  this  strange  doctrine,  alike  at  variance  with 
oheervation  and  sound  physiological  principles :  the  epidermis  and  all 
cuticular  structures  are  mere  secretions  from  the  subjacent  cutis  or  true 
akin ;  and  it  can  be  no  more  necessary  to  suppose  the  pre-existence  of 
so  many  skins  in  order  to  explain  the  moults  of  a  larva,  than  to  imagine 
that  because,  Tvhen  in  our  own  persons  the  cuticle  is  removed  by  the 
application  of  a  blister,  a  new  layer  of  epidermis  is  again  and  again 
produced,  man  should  possess  as  many  skins  one  beneath  the  oUier. 
Nothing,  in  fact,  can  be  more  simple  and  free  from  the  miraculous  than 
the  whole  process :  at  certain  periods,  when  the  old  cuticle  becomes 
too  small  for  the  rapidly-enlarging  dimensions  of  the  insect,  it  becomes 
gradually  loosened  and  separated  from  the  vascular  and  living  skin 
or  cutis  by  which  it  was  originally  secreted,  and  a  new  secretion  of 
corneous  matter  taking  place,  a  fresh  and  more  extensive  layer  of  cu- 
ticle is  slowly  formed,  and  then  the  old,  dry,  and  dead  epidermis  being 
quite  detached,  is  split  by  the  exertions  of  the  larva,  and  the  newly- 
aecreted  layer  placed  beneath  it  appears  ;  when  the  old  skin  is  at  length 
completely  thrown  off,  the  newly-formed  one  soon  hardens  by  exposure, 
and  the  re-clothed  caterpillar  assumes  again  its  former  activity  and 
habits. 

(1049.)  Neither  is  the  change  from  the  larva  to  the  pupa  or  chry- 
salis less  easily  explained,  although  regarded  by  our  forefathers  an 
being  so  mysterious  and  astonishing  a  phenomenon.  According  to  the 
hypothesis  above  alluded  to,  after  removing  three  or  four  skins  in  the 
embryo  larva,  the  anatomist  ought  to  have  arrived  at  the  totally  dif- 
ferent pupa-case  ready  formed,  and  only  waiting  for  the  removal  of  the 
coats  above  it  to  exhibit  its  characteristic  form.  Leaving,  however, 
Huch  visionary  notions,  let  us  examine  the  real  nature  of  this  portion 
of  the  metamorphosis.  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind,  that,  whatever 
the  form  of  the  exterior  or  epidermic  crust,  it  is  merely  a  dead  and 
extra-vascular  secretion,  unchangeable  when  once  deposited.  But  the 
living  skin  or  cutit,  beneath  it,  is,  during  iha  wknfeproeet*  nfihe  mtla- 
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morphoiU,  uodflrgoing  great  and  important  changes,  increoEdng  in  ne« 
onlv,  during  the  larva  condition ;  bat,  nhen  perfet^tl;  organised,  de- 
veloping itself  at  different  points,  and  expanding  into  variously-Bhsped 
organs  which  did  not  previously  exist  In  the  dragon-fly,  for  example 
{fig.  l5^2),  when  the  cuLis  had  become  expanded  to  its  mature  lama 
condition,  it  secreted  from  iU  surface  the  external  epidermic  crust 
which  gives  form  to  the  larva,  b  ;  this  outn'ard  integumeiit  remains,  of 
course,  unchanged  when  once  formed,  and  retains  the  same  appearance 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  existence  of  the  insect  in  its  larva  state: 
but  underneath  this  cuticle,  and  consequently  concealed  from  observa- 
tion, the  growth  of  the  living  dermis  still  goea  on,  and  important  or- 
gans begin  tfl  appear,  which  had  no  existence  when  the  last  larva-in- 
vestment was  secreted,  The  wings  have  eprooted  as  it  were  from  the 
shoulders,  and  already  have  attained  to  a  certain  growth;  the  old  in- 
tegument of  the  larva  becomes  useless,  and  a  new  one  is  wanted:  the 
process  already  described  is  repeated, — the  old  cuticle  becomes  de- 
tached from  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  the  cutis  begins  to  secrete 
for  itself  a  new  covering  moulded  upon  its  own  shape :  the  newly- 
formed  wings,  therefore,  and  other  newly- developed  processes  of  the 
dermis,  secrete  horny  coverings  for  themselves  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  body ;  and  thus,  when  the  insect 
leaves  its  old  skin,  and  once  more  escapes  from  confinement,  it  presents 
to  view  the  wing-cases  which  distinguish  the  pupa. 

Whatever  may  be  the  form  of  the  pupa,  its  covering  is  secreted  in 
a  similar  way ;  it  ia  the  living  and  vascular  skin  which,  though  oon- 
cBflled,  continually  grows  more  perfect  in  its  parts,  and  the  cases  se- 
creted by  itat  distant  intervals  correspond  in  shape  with  the  different 
phases  of  its  development. 

(105IJ.)  After  having  altiuned  the  pupa  state,  the  last  steps  of  the 
process  are  completed,  and  the  dermic  system  becomes  fully  developed 
in  all  its  parts.  The  oral  apparatus  attains  its  perfect  condition ;  the 
wonderfully-elaborate  structure  of  the  eyes  is  completed ;  the  antenne 
assume  their  full  development ;  the  legs  inclosed  in  those  of  the 
pupa  attain  their  mature  form  ;  and  the  wings,  which  have  been  con- 
tinuslly  growing,  although  concealed  in  the  wing-cases  of  the  pupa, 
acquire  their  ultimate  size  :  the  perfect  insect  is  ready  for  liberation, 
and,  inclosed  in  its  last  covering,  creeps  out  of  the  water  in  which  it 
has  so  long  resided  to  enter  upon  a  new  state  of  existence.  Fixing 
itself  upon  some  plant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its  birth-place,  the  im- 
prisoned dragon-fly  splits  its  pupa-case  along  the  hock  (Jig.  186,  a), 
and  slowly  extricates  its  head  and  body ;  draws  its  wings  from  their 
coverings,  and  its  legs  from  those  of  the  pupa  as  from  cast-off  boots  ; 
and  at  length  (Jig.  I8C,  n},  getting  its  bod;  from  its  now  useless  cover- 
ing, it  becomes  entirely  free.  The  wings,  before  soft  and  crumpled, 
slowly  expand  (Jit/.  18U,  c);  the  norvures  harden,  the  extended  mem- 
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branes  dry,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  winged  tyrant  of 
the  insect  world  {Jig. 
161)  commenceB  his  aerial 


(1051.)  A  strong  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  the 
above  views  concerning 
the  production  of  succes- 
sive skias  from  the  der- 
mis, is  derived  from  the 
phenomena  attending  the 
cwa  of  ttoundi  in  insects. 
If  a  perfect  insect  be 
wounded,  the  wound  is 
never  healed  at  all ;  and, 
if  a  larva  or  pupa  is 
eimilarly  injured,  the 
wound  remains  uncica- 
trised  until  the  next 
moult,  when  the  newly- 
formed  integument  is 
found  to  exhibit  no  traces 
of  the  injury: — the  se- 
creted and  extra-vascular 
cuticle  cannot  cicatrise; 
but  the  living  and  vas- 
cular dermis  ia  not  only 
able  t6  repair  injuries 
inflicted  upon  itself,  but, 
in  secreting  the  next  in- 
vestment, to  obliterate 
all  indications  of  their 
occurrence. 

(1062.)  The  changes  above  described  are  produced  by  the  progres- 
sive development  of  the  dermic  or  tegumentary  system  ;  the  parte  of 
which,  as  ne  have  already  seen,  becoming  strengthened  and  consoli- 
dated by  degrees,  ultimately  acquire  that  density  of  structure  which 
the  external  skeleton  of  the  insect  exhibits  in  its  perfect  or  imago 
state.  But  while  this  extraordinary  metamorphosis  is  going  on  ex- 
ternally, other  changes  not  leas  important  are  in  progress  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  body.  The  size  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  the  shape, 
proportionate  dimensions,  and  general  arrangement  of  the  different 
parts  composing  it,  are  secretly  and  imperceptibly  undergoing  varia- 
tions in  accordance  with  the  altered  necessities  of  the  animal.      We 
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have  alrend;  Been  a  conspicuous  ejiarople  of  this  in  Lepidopterom  in- 
Becta,  51043;  and,  in  other  orders,  equally  striking  instances  might 
easil;  be  aelccted.  One  of  the  most  remarkahle  is  met  with  in  many 
HymevopleTa,  as,  for  example,  in  bees  {Apis),  wasps  (Veipa),  and  ant- 
lions  (Fomiica  Uo),  as  well  as  iu  most  of  the  IchneiimonidiB.  In  all 
these  genera,  the  larva  being  concealed  in  a  close  cell  during  its  de- 
velopment, uuder  circumstances  vbich  nould  render  the  evacuation 
of  excrementitious  matter  an  obvious  inconvenience,  both  the  larva 
and  pupa  IJig.  181)  are  entii-elj  without  either  intestinal  canal  or  anal 
orifice  :  what  little  excrement  is  produced  by  the  digestion  of  tbe  highly- 
nutritive  substances  wherewith  these  larvee  are  fed  being  collected  in  a 
blind  cavity  or  cncum  placed  behind  the  stomach,  until  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  last  change ;  at  which  period  the  insect,  liberated 
from  its  confinement,  becomes  provided  with  a  pervious  intestine,  and 
able  to  get  rid  of  feculent  matter. 

(105S,)  Thefatmass  (§1015),  which  at  the  close  of  the  larva  state 
has  reached  its  maximum  of  development,  is  gradually  absorbed 
during  the  concealment  of  the  insect  in  its  pupa-case,  its  nutritive  por- 
tions being  no  doubt  appropriated  to  the  nourishment  of  tbe  pupa ;  so 
that  in  tbe  mature  insect  the  fatty  material  has  almost  entirely  disap- 
peared, nothing  being  left  in  its  place  but  tbe  dense  cellular  web  in 
which  tbe  fat  had  been  deposited. 

(1064.)  The  silk-secreting  apparatus  of  sncb  genera  as  possess  tbe 
means  of  spinning  a  silken  thread  is  peculiar  to  tbe  larvee  ;  and,  after 
the  commencement  of  the  pupa  state,  no  traces  of  its  previous  exist- 
ence are  to  be  detected. 

(10Q5.)  But  white  tbe  above-mentioned  organs  disappear,  others  be- 
come developed  ;  and  tbe  perfect  insect  is  found  to  possess  viscera,  for 
which  a  skilful  anatomist  might  seek  in  vain  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
its  existence.  The  genarative  gystem  appears,  at  first,  to  be  absolutely 
n*anting  in  the  larva ;  but  Herold,*  after  much  patient  investigation, 
succeeded  in  detecting  the  undeveloped  rudiments  of  the  future  sexual 
organs  both  of  the  male  and  female.  It  is  during  tbe  maturation  of 
the  pupa  that  these  important  parts  expand ;  and,  before  tbe  disolosure 
of  tbe  imago,  they  are  found  to  have  attained  their  complete  propor- 
tions, so  aa  to  be  ready  to  perform  their  functions  aa  soon  as  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  wings  endows  tbe  insect  with  means  of  locomotion 
sufficiently  perfect  to  enaure  the  due  dispersion  of  the  species. 

(10&6.)  It  is  in  the  nervous  system,  however,  that  the  most  interest- 
ing phenomena  are  observable  ;  and  in  the  lessons  afforded  by  watch- 
ing the  correspondence  between  the  state  of  tbe  animal  during  the 
several  phases  of  its  existence  and  the  development  of  the  nervous 
ganglia,  tbe  physiologist  cannot  fail  to  recognise  those  great  and  general 

*  EntwidteluDgigCKhichle  der  Schnigteeriiiige,  1815,  4lo. 
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principles  upon  which  our  arrangement  of  the  animal  creation  ia  based. 
In  the  worm-like  larva  the  ganglia  are  numerous,  but  of  small  di- 
meusioDs;  too  feeble  to  be  capable  of  animating  powerful  limbe,  or  of 
appreciating  impreBBiona  from  the  organs  of  the  higher  seDses :  the 
animal  ia,  in  fact,  precisely  in  the  condition  of  an  Annelid&h,  which 
it  woald  seem  to  represent.  External  limbs  are  therefore  absolutely 
wanting  in  many  larv»  ;  in  others  the;  are  represented  b;  short  and 
stunted  appendages ;  and  even  in  the  most  perfect,  or  hexapod  larvs, 
they  are  feeble  instmmenta  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  mature 
imago.  The  senses  exhibit  equal  imperfection;  and  eyes  are  either 
entirely  wanting,  or  are  mere  ocelli,  simple  specks,  eihibiting  the  low- 
est possible  organisation  of  a  visual  apparatus.  But,  as  the  growth 
of  the  larva  goes  on,  a  change  in  the  arrangement  of  the  nervous 
system  is  perpetnally  in  prt^reas.    The  series  of  nervous  cords  con- 

Ftg.  187. 


neoting  the  different  pairs  of  ventral  ganglia  in  the  larva  {fig.  18T,  a) 
become  flesuous  as  the  insect  attains  the  pupa  state ;  the  whole  chain 
becomes  shorter;  the  brain,  or  encephalic  ganglion,  increases  in  its 
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proportionate  dimensions;  and,  moreover,  Ee vera!  ganglia,  originallj 
distinct,  coalesce,  and  form  larger  and  more  powerful  masses  {Jig.  l^T, 
b).  Tbia  coalescence  of  the  ganglia,  which  takes  place  more  especiall; 
in  the  thoracic  region,  is  evidently  a  preparation  for  the  concentration 
of  greater  power  and  activity  in  this  part  of  the  bodj ;  and  although 
in  inactive  chryialuks  thia  change  is  not  as  yet  viBible  by  its  effects,  in 
the  active  formu  even  the  pupa  is  distinguished  from  the  larva  by  a 
considerable  increase  of  vigour  and  energy  in  its  movements.  In  tfae 
imago  the  concentration  of  the  nervous  centres  is  carried  to  that  extent 
which  ia  adapted  to  the  necessitiea  of  the  mature  state;  their  num- 
ber is  still  further  reduced  {fig.  187,  c) ;  their  size,  in  the  thorai 
especially,  considerably  increased ;  and  the  brain,  now  arrived  at  its 
maximum  of  development,  is  furnished  with  the  wonderful  apparatus 
of  eyes  and  other  instruments  of  the  senses,  which  heretofore  would 
have  been  absolutely  useless,  but  now,  with  the  expansion  of  the  brain, 
have  become  suited  to  the  more  exalted  faculties  of  the  insect. 

(1057.)  Many  insects  are  capable  of  producing  audible  sounds;  and 
sometimes  the  noises  tbey  make  are  exceedingly  shrill,  and  may  be 
heard  at  some  distance.  Such  sounds  originate  from  various  causes  in 
diiferent  tribes,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  detect  the  mode  of  their 
production.  In  many  beetles  they  are  caused  by  rubbing  different 
parts  of  their  dense  integument  against  each  other,  and  the  chirping 
of  several  Orthoptera  seems  to  have  a  similar  origin ;  the  acute  note 
that  these  inaects'utter  is  apparently  prodaced  by  friction,  the  edges 
of  their  hard  pergamentacious  wings  being  either  scraped  against  each 
other,  or  against  the  long  and  serrated  edges  of  their  thighs.  The 
buzzing  and  humming  noises  heard  during  the  flight  of  many  genera 
result  from  the  forcible  expulsion  of  the  air  as  it  streams  through  the 
respiiatory  spiracles,  whose  orifices  Burmeister  imagines  are  furnished 
with  vibratory  lamiote,  to  the  rapid  movements  of  which  the  noise 
may  be  due.  In  the  genera  Qryllu*  and  Cicada  among  the  Orthoptera, 
however,  there  is  a  peculiar  apparatus  specially  jpig.  lea, 

provided  for  the  produtciou  of  the  loud  chirping 
to  which  such  insects  give  utterance.  Upon  the 
flrst  segment  of  the  abdomen,  covered  by  a  broad 
movable  plate  {fig.  138,  a),  there  is  a  large  aper 
ture,  wherein  a  tense  plicated  membrane  is  ob- 
servable. This  membmne  is  acted  upon  internally 
by  certain  muscles  able  to  throw  it  into  rapid 
vibration,  and  thus  give  rise  to  the  sound  in 
question. 

(1058.)  One  other  point  connected  with  this 
interesting  clsss  of  animals  requires  brief  notice. 
Many  insects  are  endowed  with  the  Cftculty  of 
emitting  phosphorescent    light,   which  is   in   some   species   exceed- 
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ingljr  brilliaat.  The  Elaterids  among  beetles  are  pre-emmencly 
laminous,  and  in  them  the  light  Beems  to  be  priocipallj  given  out  by 
two  oval  spaces  upon  the  thorax,  which  in  the  dead  insect  are  of  a 
greeniab  hue;  during  life,  some  epecies  {Elater  noctilucus)  are  so 
strongly  phoapborescent  as  to  enable  a  person  to  read  a  book  by  psss- 
iug  the  animal  over  the  lines.  The  Lampyri  emit  a  light  of  great 
brilliancy  ;  and  in  Italy,  during  the  Buminer  nights,  the  groves,  illu- 
niinated  by  their  incessant  scintillations,  exhibit  a.  scene  equally  strange 
and  beautiful.  Such  insects  appear  to  have  a  power  of  obscuring  or 
exhibiting  their  light  at  pleasure ;  but  the  nature  of  the  luminous 
secretion,  if  such  it  be,  upon  which  their  luminosity  depends,  has  as 
yet  escaped  detection.* 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Akachsida." 

(1059.)  Tee  ArachnidanB,  long  coofounded  with  Insects,  and  de- 
scribed as  such  even  by  recent  entomologists,  are  distinguished  by 
characters  of  so  much  importance  from  the  animals  described  in  the 
last  chapter,  that  the  necessity  of  considering  them  as  a  distinct  class 
is  now  no  longer  a  matter  of  speculation,  la  Insects,  tbe  external 
skeleton  presents  three  principal  divisions, — the  head,  the  thorax,  and 
the  abdonun:  but  in  the  spider  tribes,  the  blood-thirsty  destroyers  of 
the  inaect'wortd,  the  separation  of  the  head  from  the  thorax,  which, 
by  increasing  the  Sexibility,  necessarily  diminishes  the  strength  of  the 
skeleton,  is  no  longer  admissible ;  and  the  process  of  concentration 
being  carried  a  step  farther,  the  head  and  thorax  coalesce,  leaving  only 
two  divisions  of  the  body  recognisable  eitemally,  viz.  the  eephalo- 
thoram  and  the  abdomen.  Insects  in  their  mature  forois  were  found 
to  be  invariably  furnished  with  only  tix  legs,  but  in  the  adult  Arach- 
nidans  eight  of  these  limbs  are  developed.  These  characters  in  them- 
selves would  be  suQicient  to  discriminate  between  the  two  orders ;  but 
when  to  these  we  add,  that  in  the  Arachnidans  the  eyes  are  invariably 
smooth,  the  antennce  of  insects  represented  by  organs  of  a.  totally  dif- 
ferent description, — that  the  sexual  apertures  are  either  situated  be- 
neath the  thorax,  or  at  the  bass  of  the  abdomen,— and,  moreover,  that 
in  the  greater  number  of  Aracbnidans,  respiration  is  carried  on  in 
localised  lungs  {pulmonibranehiai),  instead  of  by  tracheas  as  in  insects, 

*  An  intfreating  account  of  tbii  lobjecl  i>  to  be  fonnd  in  the  nrticle  L 
Animal,  bj  Dr.  Colditrwm,  in  the  Cydopiedia  of  Aimtoin;  and  Pbysiuli 
f  'A(J;);n,  R  ■{ndat. 
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we  need  not  enlarge  Turther  in  the  present  place  upon  the  propriety  of 
ranking  the  Arachnida  as  a  separate  class.  These  animals  may  be 
grouped  ander  three  principal  divisions ;  the  flrat  of  which  is  evidently 
an  intermediate  type  of  organisation,  combining  many  of  the  characters 
of  the  Insecta  with  the  eztemal  limbs  and  palpi  of  proper  Arachaida. 

(1060.)  The  Arachkida  Tracueabea,  in  fact,  breathe  by  means  of 
trachen  resembling  those  of  insecta,  which  are  so  arranged  as  to  con- 
vey air  to  every  part  of  the  system ;  and  we  may  therefore  suppose 
that  their  circulatoiy  apparatus,  as  welt  as  their  aeceming  oigans,  con- 
form more  or  less  to  the  type  of  structure  met  with  in  the  class  last 
described.  The  Miut  (Acaridm)  belong  to  this  division,  and  form  a 
veiy  numerous  family,  which  is  extensively  distributed.  Some  ana 
parasitic  in  their  habits,  infesting  the  bodies  of  insects ;  and  one,  the 
itch-insect  (/Icarus  Seabiei),  is  found  oocasionall;  upon  the  human  skin. 
Many  live  in  cheese  and  other  provisions,  where  they  multiply  prodi- 
giously 1  and  not  a  few  inhabit  leaves,  or  are  found  under  stones,  or 
beneath  the  bark  of  trees.  Some  {Ht/draehna)  are  aquatic ;  hut  un- 
fortunately, in  all,  from  their  extremely  minute  size,  the  invesUgBtioD 
of  their  internal  viscera  presents  so  many  difficulties,  that  but  little  is 
satisfactorily  known  conceroing  their  anatomy  :  even  the  puudo-ScoT- 
pionida,  which  are  of  larger  growth,  and,  although  still  breathing  by 
tracboEe,  approximate  most  closely  to  the  outward  form  of  the  next 
group,  have  been  very  imperfectly  examined. 

(1061.)  In  the  Acaridens,  the  moat  remarkable  feature  of  their 
structure  is  the  complete  consolidation  or  coalescence  of  the  principal 
divisions  of  the  body,  which  are  always  more  or  less  distinct  in  the  other 
Articulata,  for  not  only  do  we  find  in  them  the  head  consolidated  with 
the  thoracic  portion,  but  the  abdomen  likewise  is  swallowed  up,  as  it 
were,  in  the  general  covering  of  the  body.  The  legs,  as  in  other  Aracb- 
nidans,  are  eight  in  number,  and  are  generally  composed  of  seven  ar- 
ticulations, of  which  the  first,  which  is  sometimes  adherent  and  some- 
times free,  corresponds  with  the  coxa  of  Insects,  the  second  with  the 
trochanter,  the  third,  representing  the  femur,  is  often  more  developed 
than  the  rest,  whilst  the  remaining  constitute  the  tibia  and  the  tarsal 
joints.  The  last  segment  of  the  tarsus,  or  foot  as  it  might  be  called, 
is  furnished  with  two  movable  hooks,  that  can  be  folded  back,  and 
lodged  in  a  slight  eicavation  provided  for  the  purpose. 

(1(163.)  In  accordance  with  their  structure,  which  is  adapted  to  the 
habits  of  the  various  races,  tho  feet  of  the  Acaridans  may  be  divided 
into  such  as  are  adapted  for  feeling  {palpatorii),  in  which  the  ultimate 
joint  is  dilated; — for  walking  (yr««8orti) ; — for  swimming  (r«miy a ti/w), 
having  the  last  joint  expanded  and  ciliated  as  in  some,  but  not  all  of 
the  aquatic  tribes; — for  running  (curforu),  where  it  is  long  and  slender; 
—-for  weaving  (textorii),  in  which  case  the  ultimate  segment  is  pro- 
vided with  very  short  and  much  cuived  hooka,  and  the  antepenultimate 
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nith  four  elongated 'stiff  bristles  longer  tban  the  foot,  and  lost!;,  euch  as 
are  formed  for  a  parasitic  life,  or  carunculated  (carwtculati),  in  which, 
superadded  to  the  hooks,  is  a  caruncle  or  broad  membrane  wherewith 
the  creature  fixes  itself  to  a  emootb  surface,  something  in  the  same 
way  as  the  sucker  of  a  leech. 

(1083.)  The  mouth  ia  composed  of  two  movable  pieces  called  the 
mandibles,  beneath  which  is  a  broad  plate  [labium),  which  is  either  fiat 
or  folded  laterally  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  gutter,  and  ie,  moreover,  fur- 
uished  on  each  side  wiiJi  a  rudimentary  palpus.  The  mandibles  are 
generally  free,  but  in  some  cases  are  united  together,  and  conjoined  with 
the  labial  piece,  bo  as  to  form  a  short  tube  or  prohoscb,  near  the  end 
of  which  may  be  perceived  a  pair  of  movable  tooth-like  structures, 
adapted  to  pierce  the  substances  whence  these  suctorial  races  obtain 
their  liquid  food.  When  the  mandibles  remain  eatirety  free  snd 
movable,  they  exhibit,  as  was  pointed  out  by  M.  Duges,*  three  prin- 
cipal modifications  in  their  structure;  let,  they  are forcipated  (/fir-  lt^i')> 
like  those  of  scorpions ;  or  secondly,  they  may  he  terminated  by  a  single 
movable  fang  (yii/.  ISO,  c),  as  ia  the  case  in  Spiders;  or  lastly,  they  may 
be  composed  of  two  long  styles  which  are  capable  of  alternate  move- 
ments backwards  and  forwards,  whereby  they  can  perforate  foreign 
substances,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  saw  of  the  Tenthredo 
among  insects.  The  first  of  these  forms  are  never  provided  with  any 
poison  apparatus,  and  are  only  adapted  to  tear  and  pull  to  pieces  ali- 
mentary substances,  but  in  the  second  form  poison  glands  are  super- 
added to  the  curved  fangs,  which,  as  in  the  proper  Arachnidans,  thus 
become  formidable  weapons. 

(1064.)  The  arrangement  of  the  digestive  apparatus  in  the  Acari- 
dans  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  points  in  the  economy  of  these 
creatures.  Behind  the  mouth  M.  Dujardin  f  was  able  to  detect  in 
Trombidium  and  Limnoeharet  a  cylindrical  pharynx,  with  distinct  parie- 
tes,  into  which  are  implanted  numerous  muscular  fibres  calculated  to 
assist  in  the  operation  of  suction  by  dilating  the  pharyngeal  cavity,  but 
posterior  to  this  no  traces  are  perceptible  of  either  oeeophagus,  stomach, 
or  intestine,  so  that  apparently  the  juices  of  organised  bodies,  which 
constitute  the  sole  food  of  these  creatures,  must  be  lodged  in  lacunary 
spaces,  destitute  of  any  proper  walls,  in  the  middle  of  a  bronn  paren- 
chymatous mass,  which  probably  performs  the  functions  of  the  liver. 
The  lacuHEe,  into  which  nourishment  is  thus  received,  must  uecesearily 
be  prolonged  amongst  the  tissues,  and  in  the  interspaces  between  the 
muscular  fasciculi  throughout  the  entire  body,  and  thus  replacing  alto- 
gether the  circulating  fluid  ;  and  even  when  living  specimens  of  such 
genera  {Dermanmtui,  Qamanu,  BedtUa)  as  are  sufficiently  transparent 
are  submitted  to  examination  under  the  microscope,  although  it  is  easy 

■  Add.  dei  Scicncei  Nat.  1634.  f  lb.  1S45,  t.  iii.  p.  It. 
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to  see  that  the  blood  or  other  nutritive  juices  upon  which  tbe  creatures 
live,  and  with  which  their  bodies  are  Elled,  occupiea  a  lobed  or  symme- 
trically muUifid  space,  there  is  no  appearauce  of  anj  canal  possessing 
distinct  walls,  but  the  whole  seems  diffused  through  lacuaie  that  extend 
even  into  the  bases  of  the  legs. 

(1066.)  The  Acari,  however,  possess  an  anal  orifice,  through  which 
excremcDtitious  matter  undoubtedly  issues;  nevertheless,  on  examining 
this  excrementitions  substance,  it  appears  rather  to  present  the  cha. 
racters  of  a  secretion,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  genus  Uropoda, 
where  it  becomes  consolidated  on  exposure  to  the  air  into  a  little  homy 
stem,  upon  which  the  creature  is  attached  as  upon  a  pedicle.  It  might, 
therefore,  as  M.  Dujardin  observes,  be  possible  to  conceive  this  kind 
of  digestion  in  a  mass,  acting  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  glands  upon 
the  nutritive  juices  submitted  to  their  action. 

In  the  most  simply  organised  Acaridans,  such  as  Aearut  and  Sar- 
coptM,  no  traces  of  any  respiratory  apparatus  are  discoverable,  and  re- 
spiration seems  bo  be  entirely  effected  by  the  general  sur&ce  of  the 
body.  In  Ixodti  Oamatut  and  ether  Acaridans  furnished  with  forci- 
pated  mandibles,  on  the  contrary,  numerous  elegantly-ramified  traches, 
of  which  the  larger  trunks  are  distinguishable  fay  a  spiral  filament,  re- 
sembling that  exhibited  by  the  trachera  of  Insects,  are  dispersed 
through  the  body.  These  respiratory  trschee  communicate  externally 
through  the  medium  of  minute  stigmata,  which  in  Oribatei  are  situated 
between  the  first  two  pairs  of  legs. 

(1066.)  Between  these  two  extremes  in  the  development  of  the  re- 
spiratory system  of  the  Acaridans,  numerous  intermediate  grades  exist 
indifferent  genera;  and  in  some  M.  Dujardiu*  has  pointed  out  a 
mixed  kind  of  respiratory  process,  vei7  different  from  anything  as  yet 
observed  among  articulated  animals ;  this  consists  in  a  system  of  tra- 
cheEe  terminating  at  a  respiratory  mouth  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
mandibles,  and  serving  only  for  expiration,  while  inspiration  is  effected 
by  the  general  integument  and  its  appendages. 

(1087.)  To  render  intelligible  this  phenomenon,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  lay  before  the  reader  the  description  given  by  M.  Dujardin  of  the 
respiratory  or  rather  expiratory  apparatus  as  it  exists  iu  Trombidium. 
It  is  as  follows : — "  At  the  base  of  the  mandibles  superiorly,  is  seen  an 
oblong  orifice,  bounded  by  two  lips,  the  structure  of  which  is  altogether 
remarkable;  it  la  a  perforated  eminence  (bourrelet  reticule  djour),  the 
internal  cavity  of  which  communicates  with  two  large  tracheal  vessels, 
which  run  parallel  to  each  other  from  behind,  forwards  to  this  orifice. 
Each  of  the  tracheal  trunks,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  orifice,  sud- 
denly divides  itself  into  a  tuft  of  tubular  tracheaa,  which  are  without 
any  internal  spiral  filament,  and  which  are  distributed  without  any 
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ramificatioDS  throughout  all  parts  of  the  body.  On  obserriug  a  living 
Trambidium,  it  is  seen  frequently  to  agitate  its  mandibleB  as  thougli  to 
produce  some  moTement  of  the  air  coulained  in  the  roapiratoiy  ap- 
paratus, and  if  at  the  same  Urns  a.  little  water  be  placed  upon  the  re- 
spiratory orifice,  it  is  sometimes  seea  to  become  inBated  with  little 
bubbles  of  air." 

(1068.)  On  dissecting  a  Trombidium  there  is  seen  beneath  the  in- 
tegument, which  is  covered  with  plumose  hairs,  an  elegant  network, 
made  of  a  diaphanous  suhstaace,  of  homogeneous  appearance,  which 
appears  to  be  in  relation  with  the  plumose  appendages  of  the  integu- 
ment, and  in  concert  with  them  serves  to  absorb  the  gaseous  elements 
that  are  subsequently  emitted  OKteniHlly  through  the  tracheal  orifices. 

(108U.)  In  Hydrschna  and  the  aquatic  Acaridans,  the  expiratory  sys- 
tem is  similar  to  that  which  exists  in  Trombidium,  only  that  instead 
of  plumose  haira  upon  the  surface  of  the  body,  there  are  stomala 
something  resembling  those  of  plants,  that  is  to  say,  apertures  covered 
over  with  a  very  delicate  membrane,  beneath  which  is  a  sub-cutaneous 
network,  such  as  exists  in  the  terrestrial  species. 

(1070.)  The  nervous  system  in  Trombidium,  and  probably  of  the 
other  Acari,  presents  a  very  remarkable  arrangement,  consisting  en- 
tirely of  a  single  large  globular  ganglion,  from  which  nervous  filaments 
are  given  off,  both  before  and  behind.  The  researches  both  of  Trevi- 
ranus  and  M.  Dujardiu  deny  the  existence  of  anything  like  a  supra- 
ceeophageal  ganglion,  or  nervous  collar  around  the  cesophagus. 

(1071.)  The  eyes  of  the  Acaridans  are  generally  four  in  number, 
they  are  sessile,  and  approximated  together  by  pairs  upon  the  dorsal 
suriace  of  the  cephalo-thorax.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  eye  is  soli- 
tary, and  composed  of  eight  or  ten  minute  facets. 

(lOTQ.)  Trombidium  is  the  only  Acaridan  in  which  either  M.  Dujar- 
diu or  TreviranuB  could  disoover  the  presence  of  a  tubular  two-branched 
ovarium;  generally  speaking,  throughout  this  order  of  Arachnidans, 
the  ova  are  produced  in  the  substance  of  the  general  tissue  of  the 
body,  without  the  presence  of  any  ovarian  apparatus  wilh  distinct 
parietes  being  apparent.  The  genus  Oribatus  produces  living  em- 
bryos covered  with  a  soft  and  wrinkled  integument,  which,  as  its  de- 
velopment advances,  becomes  hard  and  crustaceous ;  in  tbese  Acari, 
therefore,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  bring  forth  their  young,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  orifice  of  the  vulva  slrnll  be  of  extraordinary  dimen- 
sions, and  accordingly  it  is  found  to  be,  in  species  thus  constituted,  a 
large  oval  orifice,  occupying  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  the  entire 
length  of  the  body,  the  opening  being  closed  by  two  valves.  In 
front  of  this  large  orifice,  which  is  placed  posteriorly,  is  another 
round  opening,  likewise  terminated  by  valves,  which  gives  issue 
to  a  long  membranous  tube,  folded  longitudindly  and  furnished  with 
retractor  moscles.     It  would  appear  possible,  therefore,  that  this  is  a 
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penia,  and  that  Oribattu  is  hermaphrodite,  for  seeing  that  the  young 
are  born  alive,  it  cannot  be  looked  upon  ae  an  ovipositor,  or  as  furnish- 
ing any  secreted  defence  for  the  ova. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  evident,  from  the  above  recorded  circom- 
stances,  connected  with  the  organisation  of  the  Acaridan  Arachnidans, 
that  much  of  their  history  is  aa  yet  involved  in  great  obscurity  ;  suffi- 
cient, however,  has  been  said,  to  show  that  much  interest  is  attached  to 
many  points  in  the  economy  of  these  minute  creatures. 

The  rest  of  the  Arachnidans  breathe  by  means  of  lungs,  or,  as  they 
are  more  properly  designated,  pu2n)onary6rancAt<E;  and  consequently, 
in  Gontradisliuction  to  the  last-mentioned,  are  called  by  zoologists 
Ab&chkida  Puluokaria; — auch  are  the  Scorpwnt  and  Spideri. 

Fig.  1 89. 


(1073.)  The  Pedipalfi,  forming  the  second  division,  are  at  once 
recognised  by  the  peculiarity  of  their  external  configuration.  Their 
palpi,  the  representatives  apparently  of  the  maxillary  palpi  of  iusects, 
are  exceedingly  strong,  and  furnished  at  their  extremity  with  a  pre- 
hensile forceps  ;  the  hinder  part  of  the  body,  corresponding  with  the 
abdomen  of  insects,  is  much  prolonged,  and  composed  of  nnmerona 
articulated  segments,  terminated  in  the  scorpion  tribe  by  a  sharp  un- 
ciform sting  [jig.  189),  armed  wilh  a  venomoua  secretion. 

(1074.)  The  third  section  embraces  the  Araneii>£,  or  Spiders,  dis- 
tinguished by  having  the  abdomen  short  and  globolar,  and  furnished, 
moreover,  near  its  posterior  termination  with  tpinnerelt,  by  means  of 
which  these  animals  mannfacture  silken  filaments  applicable  to  a  great 
number  of  purposes,  and  especially  employed  in  conatructing  what  is 
usually  named  the  spider's  vitb.  The  maxillary  palpi  in  the  females 
are  simple,  and  more  or  less  resemble  feet ;  but  in  the  males  they  often 
form  a  remarkable  apparatus,  to  be  described  in  another  place :  the 
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jaws  are  also  armed  with  sharp  and  hooked  fangs,  and  perforated  near 
their  points  for  the  emission  of  a  poisonous  secretion  provided  for  the 
destruction  of  their  prey. 

(1075.)  Beginning  with  the  first  division,  vre  shall  now  proceed  to 
place  before  the  reader  such  facts  as  have  been  ascertained,  connected 
vritb  the  anatomical  atructnre  of  the  class  under  consideration.  In 
the  Acaridte,  or  Mites,  the  skin  of  the  entire  body  is  so  soft  that  any 
annulose  structure  is  scarcely  distinguishable;  the  division,  however, 
into  etphalo-thorax  and  abdomen  is  sufficiently  evident.  The  eyes  are 
minute  black  points,  never  exceeding  four  in  number  and  resembling 
the  oetlli  of  insects.  Eight  feeble  legs  are  articulated  with  the  thorax, 
properly  so  called.  The  mouth  eeemsadapted  to  suction, and  the  jaws 
form  a  piercing  instrument  barbed  at  the  extremity.  The  structure 
of  the  respirator;  stigmata  or  spiracles  would  seem  to  differ  veiy  con- 
siderably from  those  of  insects.  According  to  Dr.  Auduoin,  in  the 
species  which  he  examined  (lodeM  Erinaeri),*  each  spiracle  resembles 
a  spherical  tubercle  perforated  by  an  infinite  number  of  small  holes, 
in  the  centre  of  which  may  be  remarked  a  larger  circular  plate ;  and 
it  is  through  these  numerous  foramina  that  the  air  enters  the  body, 
and  gets  into  the  traches. 

(1078.)  The  Pulmonary  Arachnidam,  both  of  the  pedipalp  and 
spinning  divisions,  are  strictly  carnivorous  in  their  habits,  living  upon 
the  juices  of  the  insects  they  destroy  ;  and  we  may  consequently  ex- 
pect, in  the  construction  of  their  aUmentary  apparatus,  a  simplici^ 
proportioned  to  the  facility  with  which  highly  nutritive  food  composed 
of  al ready-animal iaed  materials  is  capable  of  being  assimilated.  The 
month  varies  somewhat  in  its  conformation,  and,  if  we  compare  the 
pieces  composing  it  with  those  that  we  have  found  m&ndibulate  insects 
to  possess,  we  shall  have  good  reason  for  surprise  in  noticing  the  strange 
uses  to  which  some  parts  of  the  oral  apparatus  are  converted.  In 
scorpions  (Jig.  169),  the  apparent  representatives  of  the  mandiMet  of  an 
insect  are  transformed  into  a  pair  of  small  forceps,  each  being  provided 
with  a  movable  claw;  these,  therefore,  form  of  themselves  prehensile 
organs  adapted  to  seize  prey,  and  hold  it  in  contact  with  the  mouth. 
But  it  is  in  the  maxHl<B  that  we  find  the  most  extraordinary  metamor- 
phosis ;  for  the  maxillary  palpi,  so  small  in  insects,  are  found  to  be 
developed  to  such  prodigious  dimensions,  that  they  far  surpass  in  size 
and  strength  any  of  the  ambulatory  extremities,  and,  from  their  re- 
semblance to  the  claws  of  Crustaceans,  have  given  the  character  from 
which  the  name  of  the  division  is  derived.f  Each  of  these  formidable 
organs  ie  terminated  by  a  strong  pair  of  pincers,  and  thus  the  max- 
illaiy  palpi  become  converted  into  potent  instruments  either  for  attack 
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or  defence.     The  representative  of  the  labium  of  an  insect  in   the 
AracfanidsDs  has  no  palpi  connected  with  it. 

(1077.)  In  ipidfrt  the  organisation  of  the  mouth  is  altogether  dif- 
ferent. The  mandibles  (fig.  191,  o,  o)  are  each  terminated  with  a 
movable  fang  (e),  which  ends  in  a  sharp  point,  and  is  perforated  near 
ila  extremity  by  a  minute  orifice,  from  which,  when  the  spider  bites,  a 
renomous  fluid  of  great  potency  is  instilled  into  the  wound  inflicted ; 
such,  indeed,  is  the  malignity  of  this  poisonous  secretion  that  its  effects 
in  destroying  the  life  of  a  vfounded  insect  are  almost  instantaneous, 
and  in  some  of  the  large  American  species  oven  small  birds  fall  victims 
to  it«  virulence  The  organ  in  which  the  poison  is  elaborated  is  repre- 
sented in  the  figure  above  referred  to :  it  is  a  long  and  slender  bag, 
from  which  an  attenuated  duct  may  be  traced  through  the  body  of  the 
mandible  as  Car  as  the  perforated  extremity  of  the  fang. 

The  palpi  connected  vrith  the  maxillce  of  the  spider  are  terminated 
in  the  female  by  a  simple  hook ;  but  in  the  males  of  many  species 
they  exhibit  a  conformation  slightly  resembling  the  forceps  of  the 
scorpion,  although  provided  for  a  very  different  purpose.  When  closed 
ifig.  1 90,  n),  the  terminal  part  of  the  palpus  presents  a  club-like 
dilation,  which,  however,  on  close  inspection  will  be  found  to  consist  of 
several  pieces  [Jig.  100,  a,  a,  b,  e.  d,  e),  connected  with  each  other  by 
articulations,  and  capable  of  being  opened  out  i 
presented  in  the  figure.  This  strange  Fig.  190. 

instrument  was  formerly  imagined  to 
be  the  penis  of  the  male  spider,  and 
was  thought  to  contain  the  termina- 
tions of  the  seminal  ducts :  the  sup- 
position, however,  has  been  proved  to 
ba  erroneous,  for  the  palpus  is  im- 
perforate, and  the  sexual  apertures  of 
the  male  are  situated  elsewhere,  but  the  organ  in  question  is  never- 
theless apparently  used  in  the  process  of  impregnation,  in  a  manner 
to  be  explained  hereafter. 

(1078.)  Both  in  scorpions  and  spiders  the  alimentary  canal  is  ex- 
ceedingly narrow,  presenting  scarcely  any  of  those  dilatations  met  with 
in  the  digestive  organs  of  insects.  This  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
nature  of  their  food ;  for,  as  they  live  entii'ely  upon  animal  juices 
sucked  from  the  bodies  of  their  victims,  there  could  be  little  necessity 
for  the  presence  of  capncioua  receptacles  for  nutritious  matter,  or  for 
any  reservoirs  for  iho  accumulation  of  effete  material. 

In  the  Scorpionida  there  is  no  stomachal  dilatation  whatever:  a 
stnught  intestine  passes  directly  from  the  mouth  to  the  anus,  situated 
at  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen;  and  the  insertion  of  the  biliaiy 
vessels  forma  the  only  distinction  between  its  ventricular  and  intestinal 
divisions.     Five  delicate  oeca  are  derived  from  each  side  of  the  ven- 
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tricular  portion,  and  plunge  into  the 
centre  of  a  fatty  substance  in  which 
the  atimentarj  canal  ia  embedded. 
In  Spiders,  likewise,  csca  are  ap- 
pended to  the  commencement  of  ihe 
digestive  apparatus,  and  a  slight  en- 
largement (Jii).  10I|  b)  ma;  be  said 
to  represent  the  stomach,  from  which 
a  slender  intestine  {g)  is  continued  to 
the  anus.  As  in  the  scorpion,  a  largo 
quantity  of  fat  (A)  surrounds  the  nu- 
trient organs,  and  fills  up  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 
Like  the  fat-mass  of  the  larvn  of  in- 
sects, this  substance  must,  no  doubt, 
bo  regarded  as  a  reservoir  of  nutri- 
ment ;  and  when  the  habits  of  these 
animals  are  considered,  the  precarious 
supply  of  food,  and  the  frequent  ne- 
cessity for  long-protracted  fasts,  when 
a  scarcity  of  insects  deprives  them  of 
their  accustomed  prey,  such  a 
provision  is  evidently  essential  J 

to  their  preservation. 

(1070.)  One  peculiarity  con- 
nected with  the  arrangement  of 
the  chylopoietic  viscera  of  the 
spider  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  biliary  organs  terminate  in 
the  intestine  \  for  instead  of 
entering  in  the  usual  position, 
namely,  close  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  stomach,  they  seem  i 
to  pour  their  secretion  into  the 
rectum  immediately  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  anus.  At  this 
point,  a  kind  of  sacculns  (figs. 
101  and  103,  /)  Joins  the  in- 
testine, into  which  the  branched 
tnbes  {fig.  103.  o,  o;  Jig.  191. 
«)  empty  themselves.  This 
circumstance  has  long  been  a  uim;,ii,e  B„d 
subject  of  intereating  inquiry  iiarvett  Spidtr.- 
to  the  comparative  physiologist,  latent  ctEca,  on  « 
If  the  fluid  secreted  by  these    ""lel;  &,6,  rascoli 
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tubes  be  really  bile,  in  what  manner  does  it  accomplish  those  purposes 

usually  supposed  to  be  effected  by  the 

biliary  secretion?     It  would  seem  to  be,  '^' 

in  this  case,  merely  an  excrementitious 

production.     Are  the  cseca  appended  to 

the  stomach  biliary  organs  ?     If  so,  the 

apparatus  iu^queation  may  be  of  a  totally 

distinct  character,  and  its  product  only 

furnished  to  be  expelled  from  the  system. 

In  conformity  with  the  last  supposition, 

many  anatomiata  have  been  induced  to 

regard  these  vessels  as  being  analogous 

to  the  urinary  secernents  of  more  highly 

organised  animals,  and  have  not  scrupled 

to  apply  to   them    the   appellation   of 

renal  vesseU :  but  this  hasty  application  of  names  we   have   already 

animadverted  upon  as  being  highly  prejudicial    to   the   interests   of 

science  ;  and  in  this  instance,  as  in  many  others,  to  wait  for  the  results 

of  future  investigations  is  far  more  advisable  than  rashly  to  assign  a 

definite  function  to  a  part,  the  real  nature  of  which  is  a  matter  of 

speculation. 

(1080.)  The  respiratory  system  of  the  Pulmonary  Arachnidans  is 
constructed  upon  very  peculiar  principles,  being  neither  composed  of 
gills  adapted  to  breathe  nater,  nor  lungs  lihe  those  of  other  air-breath- 
ing animals,  but  presenting  a  combination  of  the  characters  of  both. 
The  pulmo-branckia  are,  in  fact,  hollow  viscera  resembling  bags ;  the 
walls  of  which  are  so  folded  and  arranged  in  laminte,  that  a  consider- 
able surface  is  presented  to  the  influence  of  oxygen.  It  is,  indeed, 
highly  probable  that  these  organs  are  intermediate  in  function  as  well 
as  in  structure  between  an  aquatic  and  air-breathing  respiratory  appa- 
ratus; for,  as  both  the  pedipalp  and  spinning  Arachnidans  frequent 
moist  situations,  the  dampness  of  the  atmosphere  may  be  favourable  to 
the  due  action  of  the  air  upon  the  circulating  fluids  of  these  creatures. 
E&ch  pulmo-branchia  opens  eitemallj  by  a  distinct  orifice,  resembling 
the  spiracle  of  an  insect,  and  is  closed  in  a  similar  manner  by  movable 
homy  lips.  In  the  tcorpum  {Jig.  189)  the  spiracles  are  eight  in 
number,  placed  upon  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  body ;  and  just  in  front 
of  the  first  pair  of  breathing-holes  are  two  remarkable  organs  repre- 
sented in  the  figure,  resembling  a  pair  of  combs,  which  are  apparently 
adapted  to  keep  the  spiracular  orifices  free  from  dirt,  and  thus  prevent 
any  obstructions  to  the  free  ingress  and  egress  of  the  air. 

In  the  Araneidie,  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  spiracles  is 
somewhat  different:  according  to  Treviranus,  there  are  four  pairs  on 
each  side  of  the  cephalo-thorax,  situated  immediately  above  the  in- 
sertions of  the  legs;    and  in    addition   to   these  there   is   one   |iair 
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(■oaatantly  found  on  the  under  sur&c«  of  the  abdomen,  and  four  pairs 
of  smaller  apertures  of  less  importance  on  its  upper  part. 

lu  order  to  uoderstand  the  manner  in  nhich  respiration  takes  place 
in  jndmo-branckiiB  of  the  structure  above  described,  it  is  necessarf  to 
suppose  the  existence  of  a  vascular  apparatus,  by  means  of  which  the 
circulating  fluid  is  coutinuall;  spread  over  the  laminte  of  the  respirator; 
sacculi,  and  afterwards  returned  to  the  circulation  in  a  purifled  coH" 
dition.  It  is  true,  that,  owing  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  tracing 
vessels  of  such  small  dimensions,  the  continuity  of  the  entire  system 
is  rather  an  inference  deducihle  from  a  general  review  of  the  facts 
ascertained,  than  absolutely  a  matter  of  demonstration.  We  will, 
therefore,  briefly  lay  before  the  reader  the  data  upon  which  physio- 
logists found  the  opinions  entertained  at  the  present  day  relative  to  the 
means  whereby  the  circulation  of  Arachnidans  is  accomplished. 

(1081.)  According  to  Treviranus,  spiders  are  provided  with  a  long 
contractile  vessel  ijiff.  194,  a),  which  runs  along  the  mesial  line  of  the 

Fy.  191. 


Tim  fllmtradng  the  cinulatoiy  rfUaa  in  a  tfider.—a,  dorul  veuel;  b,  auipcnior; 
muMle  i  c,  the  ocelli ;  d,  paiion  gluid  ;  t,  palpu* ;  /,  pulmo-biBDchUI  organ  ;  y,  poixm 
^g  ;  ^>  cephalD-thaiBX  ;  i,  cnal  appendicei  to  ike  alomacb;  /,  tucuIbt  tnmki  dvriyed 
from  ihR  domi  heart,  ninning  Id  the  pulmo-branchice;  n,  abdamen;  n,  Bpinneieta. 

bock,  and  resembles  in  form  the  dorsal  vessel  of  insects,  although  in 
structure  it  is  widely  different.  In  insects,  it  will  be  remembered,  the 
dorsal  vessel  communicated  freely  with  the  abdominal  cavity  by 
numerous  valvular  apertures,  and  neither  arteries  nor  veins  were 
necessary  for  diffusing  the  blood  through  the  system;  but  in  the 
Pulmonary  Arachnidant  numerous  vascular  trunks,  (,  (,  are  given  off 
from  both  sides  of  the  dorsal  heart,  and  are  dispersed  in  all  directions. 
All  the  branches  proceeding  from  the  sides  of  the  dorsal  vessel  are 
presumed  to  be  of  an  arterial  character,  vrith  the  exception  of  a  few 
large  canals  situated  near  the  junction  of  the  anterior  and  middle 
thirds  of  its  length,  and  these  are  supposed  to  be  veins*  (6rancAto- 
earikac  VMteU)  destined  to  return  the  aerated  blood  from  thopidmO' 
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bronchia,  f,  into  the  general  circulatioD.  Whoever  watchea  the  move- 
menta  of  the  hlood  in  one  of  the  limbs  of  these  creatures  vill  perceive 
that  under  the  microscope  ita  motion  bears  little  resemblauce  to  that 
observable  in  the  foot  of  a  frog,  or  in  animals  possessed  of  ao 
arterial  and  venous  system  completely  developed.  So  irregular,  indeed, 
is  the  course  of  the  globules,  that  it  nould  be  difficult  to  conceive  them 
to  be  confined  in  vessels  at  all ;  the  whole  appearance  resembles  rather 
the  diffused  cii-culation  seen  in  the  larva  of  an  insect,  than  that  of  a 
creature  possessing  vascular  canals  arranged  in  definite  directions. 
The  only  probable  way  of  accounting  for  such  a  phenomenon  is  by 
supposing  that,  in  this  firet  sketch  of  a  vascular  system,  if  we  may  be 
pardoned  the  expression,  the  veins  are  mere  sinuses  or  wide  cavities 
formed  in  the  interstices  of  the  muscles,  through  which  the  blood 
slowly  finds  a  passage.  From  a  review  of  the  above-mentioned  facts 
wa  are  at  liberty  to  deduce  the  following  conclusions  relative  to  the 
circulation  of  Araeknidant: — The  pubao-branehia  being  apparently 
the  only  organs  of  respiration,  the  blood  must  be  perpetually  brought 
to  these  structures  from  all  parts  of  the  system,  to  receive  the  in- 
fluences of  oxygen,  and  t^n  distributed  through  the  body; — such  a 
circulation  could  only  be  accomplished  in  circumscribed  channels ; 
some  destined  to  propel  it  through  all  parts ;  others  to  collect  it  after  its 
distribution,  and  bring  it  to  the  respiratory  organs;  and  a  third  set  to 
return  it  in  a  renovated  condition  to  the  heart.  The  circuit  of  the 
blood  may  therefore  be  presumed  to  be  completed  in  one  or  other  of 
the  follovring  modes.  The  dorsal  vessel,  or  heart,  by  ita  contraction 
drives  the  blood  through  numerous  arterial  canals  to  the  peripheiy  of 
the  system:  the  blood  so  distributed  gradually  finds  its  way  into 
capacious  sinuses,  throngh  which  it  flows  to  the  branchial  organs,  and 
from  hence  it  re-enters  the  heart  by  the  brancKio-cardiac  vessels  above 
referred  to;  or  else  the  action  of  the  heart  drives  a  portion  of  the  cir- 
culating flnid  into  the  pulfno-braTu:ki(B  by  the  same  effort  which  supplies 
the  rest  of  the  system,  and  the  hlood  so  impelled  to  the  respiratoiy 
organs  becomes,  after  being  purified,  again  mixed  up  with  the  contents 
of  the  veins  which  return  it  to  the  heart. 

(108,2.)  In  theScorpions,  the  circulatory  system  resembles  that  of  the 
Myriapoda,  but  is  more  completely  organised ;  the  heart,  which  is,  as  in 
the  Scolopondia,  divided  into  compartments,  is  elongated  at  ita  posterior 
extremity  into  a  long  caadal  artery,  and  gives  off  from  each  chamber 
a  pair  of  systemic  arteries,  which  are  distributed  among  the  viscera, 
and  also  send  their  principal  divisions  to  supply  the  muscles  of  the 
inferior  and  lateral  regions  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  pulmonaiy  sace. 
At  the  anterior  part  of  the  abdomen,  the  heart  assimiea  the  character 
of  an  aorta,  descending  suddenly  into  the  thorax,  and  dividing  imme- 
diately behind  the  brain  into  a  number  of  large  vessels,  that  supply 
the  head  and  the  locomotive  organs.    The  posterior  of  these  form  a 
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vascular  collar  aroand  the  <GsophagDs.  which  gives  origin  to  the  great 
arterial  trunk,  or  Bupra-gangt ionic  vessel,  whereb;  the  blood  is  convejed 
to  the  posterior  part  of  the  body,  as  in  the  Mjriapoda  {vide  §  881). 
This  vessel  passes  beneath  the  transverse  arch  of  the  thorax,  with 
which  it  is  slightly  connected  by  fibrous  tissue,  and  then  runs  backirardB, 
gradually  diminiehing  in  size,  until  it  reaches  the  terminal  ganglia  of 
the  tail,  where  it  divides  into  branches  that  accompany  the  nerves.  In 
addition  to  the  above  arrangement,  Mr.  Newport  has  discovered  a  fibrous 
structure,  from  which  are  given  off  two  pairs  of  vessels,  to  be  diatribnted 
to  the  first  pur  of  branchial  organs,  as  also  a  little  vessel  which, 
passing  backwards,  anastomoses  with  the  spinal  artery,  to  form  the 
sub-spinal  vessel.  This  latter  takes  its  course  beneath  the  chain  of 
nervous  ganglia,  commnnicates  directly  by  means  of  short  branches 
with  the  Bupia-ganglionic  artery,  and,  at  intervals,  gives  ofT  from  its 
under  surface  large  vessels,  which,  uniting  tt^ther,  convey  the  blood 
which  has  circulated  in  the  abdominal  segments  directly  to  the  branchin, 
whence  it  is  returned  to  the  heart  by  a  great  number  of  slender  canals, 
which,  emanatiog  from  the  posterior  aspect  of  each  branchial  organ, 
unite  to  form  larger  trunks,  that  run  along  the  walls  of  the  segments, 
to  pour  their  contents  into  the  valvular  orifices  situated  upon  the  dorsal 
aspect  of  the  heart. 

{1088.)  The  heart  of  the  Scorpion*  is  a  strong  muscular  organ  ex- 
tended aloi^  the  middle  of  the  back,  from  its  continuation  with  the 
great  caudal  artery  in  the  last  segment  of  the  abdomen  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  aorta.  In  the  dorsal  part  of  its  course  the  heart 
is  divided  into  eight  separate  chambers,  which  are  wider  and  stronger 
in  proportion  to  their  length  than  in  the  highest  of  the  Myriapoda. 
They  are  more  muscular  and  compact  in  proportion  to  the  greater 
quantity  of  blood  to  be  transmitted  through  them,  and  the  force  with 
which  it  is  necessarily  propelled.  The  form  of  each  chamber  is 
somewhat  heart-shaped,  being  slightly  contracted  in  its  middle  portion, 
and  enlarged  atits  posterior.  Each  chamberhas  two  auricular  openings 
for  the  passage  of  the  blood,  placed  very  close  to  the  median  line 
of  the  heart  on  its  dorsal  surface ;  and  it  gives  off  at  ita  inferior 
lateral  angles  a  pair  of  targe  arterial  vessels,  the  systemic  arteries, 
which  distribute  the  hlood  downwards  to  the  viscera,  and  to  the  dorsal 
and  lateral  surfaces  of  the  body. 

(1U84.)  Each  chamber  is  provided  at  its  sides,  as  in  the  Myriapoda, 
and  Insects  with  tvro  sets  of  muscles,  the  Ala  cordis.  The  anterior 
and  largest  pair  of  muscles  are  attached  to  the  anterior  part  of  each 
segment,  and  pass  diagonally  forwards,  and  the  posterior,  the  proper 
retractor  mnscles  of  the  chamber,  to  its  posterior  angle,  and  pass  back- 
wards, leftving  between  the  two  sets  of  niQScIes  a  passage  for  the  vessels. 

(lOBG.)  The  atmcture of  Uie  chambers  internally  difiera  considerably 
■  Newport,  Phil.  Tniii.  1M3. 
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from  tliat  or  the  chftmbers  in  the  Melolontha  aa  described  by  Stransa 
Durckheim  {-§  995),  Each  valve,  or  division  between  them,  is  formed 
by  a  reduplication  of  the  whole  muscular  structure  of  the  dorsal  surface 
of  the  organ.  This  reduplication,  which  is  chiefly  on  the  npper  and 
lateral  surfaces,  is  very  imperfect  on  the  under,  and  in  some  of  the 
chambers  is  entirely  abseut  on  the  ander  surface.  The  reason  for 
this  imperfect  structure  of  the  valves  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the 
bet  that  the  blood  is  distributed  from  the  heart  in  the  Scorpion,  in 
opposite  directions,  partly  backwards  towards  the  tail,  but  chiefly 
forwards  towards  the  head  and  sides,  and  hence  it  may  he  necessary 
that  a  reQox  of  the  blood  should  not  be  entirely  prevented ;  as  may 
be  required  in  those  instances  in  which  the  whole  current  is  in  one 
direction.  The  structure  of  the  heart  is  exceedingly  thick,  opaqne, 
and  muscular :  it  is  forroed  of  two  layers  of  fibres,  longitttdinal  and 
circular  in  each  layer,  the  most  powerful  of  which  are  the  latter.  On 
its  internal  snr&ce  it  is  smooth,  and  lined  by  an  exceedingly  delioate 
membrane,  through  which  the  strong  circular  fibres  are  distinctly 
marked.  It  is  by  means  of  these  that  its  most  powerful  contractions 
are  effected,  the  auricular  action  being  chiefly  the  result  of  the  relaxa- 
tion of  these  fibres,  assisted  by  the  reactions  of  the  lateral  muscles. 

(10B6.)  The  aorta  arbes  from  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
heart  or  dorsal  vesBel.  It  is  short,  thick,  and  smooth  on  its  external 
enrface,  without  lateral  muscles  or  internal  divisioDS  into  ohambers.  It 
descends  obliquely  forwards  and  downwards,  and,  after  passing  beyond 
the  great  median  arch  of  the  thorax,  to  which  many  of  the  muscles  of 
this  region  of  the  body  are  attached,  it  gives  off  the  vessels  to  the 
head,  to  the  organs  of  locomotion,  and  to  form  the  great  supra-spinal 
artery,  which,  aa  in  the  Mynapoda,  represents  the  aortic  trunk,  or 
rather  the  Aorta  daacendeng,  which,  running  above  the  chain  of  nervous 
ganglia,  supplies  the  neighbouring  parts  in  this  region  of  the  body,  as 
well  as  branches  to  the  alimentary  canal  and  to  the  liver. 

(1087.)  The  portal  syrtem  of  veueh  is  situated  chiefly  below  the 
nervous  cord  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  body,  and  is  the  meatie  by 
which  the  blood  is  collected  and  conveyed  to  the  branchiffi,  from  which 
it  seems  to  b«  returned  to  the  system,  after  circulating  through  the 
organs  by  means  of  a  large  sinns  or  vessel  at  their  posterior  superior 
angles.  Behind  the  bony  arch  of  the  thorax  there  is  a  hollow 
fibrous  structure,  that  closely  surrounds  the  cord  and  nerves  as  in  a 
sheath.  It  seems  to  form  a  kind  of  sinus,  from  the  posterior  part  of 
which  a  small  vessel  passes  backward,  which,  joined  by  anastomoses 
from  the  supra-spinal  artery,  forms  the  commencement  of  the  sub-spinal 
vessel,  and  it  gives  off  two  pairs  of  vessels  at  its  sides.  The  first 
and  second  pair  of  these  efferent  vessels,  covered  by  the  thick  peri- 
toneal lining  of  the  abdomen,  send  the  blood  in  a  diagonal  direc- 
tion backwards  to  the  first  pair  of  abdominal  branchis.      The  first 
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pair  of  these  vessels  originate  close  b>  the  folds  of  the  diaphragm. 
They  pass  backwards  and  outwards  into  the  abdomen,  and  are  Joined 
in  their  course  by  numerous  small  vessels  from  the  sides  of  the  seg- 
atents,  and  immediately  anterior  to  the  first  pair  of  abdominal  branchin 
are  each  divided  into  two  branches,  which  are  again  divided  and  sub- 
divided into  a  multitude  of  anastomosing  vessels  before  they  are  distri- 
bnted  on  the  branchiie.  These  branchite  likewise  receive  the  second 
pair  of  efferent  vessels,  which,  like  the  first,  pass  diagonally  backwards 
from  the  fibrous  structure  to  the  inner  aide  of  the  brancbice,  on 
approaching  which  they  are  divided  like  the  other  pair  into  two 
branches,  which  are  subdivided,  and  anastomose  with  the  divisions  of 
the  first  pur.  The  whole  form  a  most  intricate  web  of  anastomosing, 
pulmonic,  capillary  vessels,  before  they  are  distributed  on  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  branchite.  We  have  thus  a  complete  distribution 
of  the  blood  to  the  pulmono-branchite  in  the  anterior  part  of  the 
abdomen.  There  is  a  similar  but  less  perfect  distribution  in  the 
posterior. 

(1088.)  Professor  Muller>*  has  accurately  described  the  pulmono- 
branohie  as  formed  of  a  multitude  of  closely-approximated,  thin, 
double  lamellte,  which  communicate,  by  a  small  orifice  in  each,  with 
the  external  air  admitted  into  a  common  cavity  through  the  spiracle  on 
the  suriaoe  of  the  body.  The  blood,  distributed  through  these  lamelle, 
is  brought  into  contact  with  the  air  in  their  interior  through  their 
membranous  structure.  The  minute  anatomy  of  these  Inmellie,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  permeated  by  the  blood,  afford  some  points 
of  interest,  Kacb  side  of  these  double  lamellte  is  formed  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly delicate  and  apparently  structureless  double  membrane, 
which  includes  within  it  a  parenchymatous  tissue  formed  of  single 
vesicles  or  cells.  The  convex  margin  of  each  lamina  is  bounded  by  a 
delicate  but  distinct  vessel,  which  seems  to  form  the  means  of  inter- 
communication between  the  anastomosing  network  of  vessels  distri- 
buted over  the  branchia,  and  the  structure  of  the  laminte,  since  the 
delicate  evanescent  vessels  traced  into  the  lamince  are  derived  from 
those  which  hound  their  convex  margin. 

(1080.)  At  the  posterior  part  of  the  inner  side  of  the  branchis, 
where  the  laminie  are  covered  by  the  thick  membrane  and  peritoneum 
that  covers  the  common  cavity  of  the  brancbice,  there  are  several  small 
orifices,  the  commencement  of  vessels  which  afterwards,  when  col- 
lected together,  form  the  larger  channels  that  convey  back  the  blood  to 
the  heart.  These  vessels  form  delicate  trunks  or  sinuses,  which  pass 
around  the  sides  of  the  body  in  the  posterior  part  of  each  segment, 
and.  becoming  gradually  enlarged  by  communicating  with  other  vessels 
in  their  progress,  pour  their  contents  into  the  heart  at  the  auricular 
ori&ces  upon  its  dorsal  aspect. 

■  M«Le]-(  Anbirai,  182B. 
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(1090.)  The  following,  Uien,  will  be  the  course  of  tlie  circalation  ia 
tlie  MacrourouB  Arachnidans.  The  blood  received  hy  the  veins  from 
the  branchiee  is  conveyed  to  the  heart  round  the  sides  of  the  eegmenle, 
receiving  accessions  from  other  vessels  in  the  aegmenta  in  its  couraa, 
and  enters  the  heart  at  the  posterior  part  of  each  chamber  through  the 
orifices  of  Strauss.  The  aurioulo -ventricular  cnvity,  dilated  by  the 
influx  of  blood,  b^os  first  to  contract  by  the  action  of  the  circular 
fibres  at  the  posterior  part  of  each  chamber.  By  this  contraction 
part  of  the  blood  is  at  once  propelled  laterally  through  the  systemic 
arteries,  to  the  interior  and  sides  of  the  body,  while  the  remaining 
and  chief  portion  is  forced  onwards  through  the  valves  and  body 
of  the  chamber,  by  the  successive  contraction  of  the  circular  fibres, 
into  the  next  chamber.  A  fresh  accession  of  blood  enters  the  heart 
at  the  auricular  orifices  in  the  short  iDterral  of  time  that  elapses  be- 
tween the  contractile  actions  of  the  two  chambers,  which  interval  is 
probably  occasioned  by  the  reaction  of  the  lateral  muscular  appendages 
of  the  organ.  These  contractions  are  carried  gradually  onwards 
through  the  whole  of  the  succeeding  segments,  so  that  ere  a  third 
chamber  has  contracted,  the  first  is  again  filled  and  ready  to  be  emptied, 
thus  occasioning,  by  their  alternate  movements,  those  pulsatory  motions 
which  are  so  well  known  in  the  dorsal  vessel  of  Insects.  The  blood, 
propelled  by  these  successive  contractions  through  the  aorta,  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  organs  in  the  head  and  thorax  and  the  organs  of  loco- 
motion. Part  of  it  is  also  sent  round  the  aortic  arches  throi^h 
the  supra-spinal  artery  backwards  into  the  abdomen,  giving  off  its 
minute  currents  for  the  nourishment  of  the  nervous  ganglionic  cord, 
while  another  portion,  intermingled  with  that  collected  in  the  portal 
vessels,  is  sent  to  the  branchice.  But  its  principal  current  still 
Sows  in  the  supra-apinal  artery,  along  the  upper  surface  of  the  cord 
to  the  terminal  ganglion  of  the  tail,  where  it  divides  into  fonr  streams, 
two  of  which  go  out  at  the  sites  of  the  ganglion  to  nourish  the  seg- 
ment, while  the  other  two,  now  greatly  reduced  in  size,  proceed  back- 
wards along  the  terminal  nerves  of  the  cord,  and,  becoming  more  and 
more  subdivided  in  the  last  segment  of  the  tail,  are  difi'used  through 
the  suiTounding  structures.  These  form  minute  anastomoses  with 
numerous  small  vessela,  which,  gradually  collecting  in  separate  trunks 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  last  segment,  form  the  origin  of  the  caudal 
portion  of  the  sub-spinal  vessel  which  conveys  the  returning  blood 
forwards  from  the  tail  to  the  abdomen,  to  be  aerated  in  the  branchiee 
before  it  is  again  transmitted  to  the  heart.  In  like  manner  the  blood 
that  has  already  circulated  through  the  organs  of  locomotion^  the 
cepbalo-thorax  and  abdomeo,  appears  to  be  oollectod  in  the  veins  which 
transmit  it  to  the  branchiie  before  it  is  again  employed  in  the  circula- 
tion. ThrougboQt  the  whole  of  its  course  along  the  artery  in  the  tail, 
the  blood  is  passed  in  small  currents  into  the  sub-spioal  Tessel ;  thus 
intermingling  the  venous  and  arterial  blood,  precisely  aa  occurs  in  the 
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abdomen.  But  the  circalation  in  tbe  caadal  prolongation  of  tbe  heart 
yet  remftins  to  be  explained.  We  have  already  seen  that  tbe  great 
dorsal  artery  in  tbe  tail,  above  the  colon,  rorms  direct  vascular  com- 
munications  aronnd  its  Bides  with  tbe  sub- spinal  vessel  upon  the  ventral 
Bui&ce,  in  which  the  course  of  the  blood  is  propelled  forwards  to 
the  abdomen.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  tbe  action  of  the  great 
chamber  of  the  heart  must  impel  tbe  blood  at  once  in  every  direction, 
chieflj  forvrarde,  and  laterally,  but  also  in  part  haekaarda  through  the 
caudal  artery,  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  for  this  structure  to 
form  its  anastomoses  with  the  sub-spinal  vein  without  occasioning  two 
opposing  currents  in  tbe  same  vessel. 

(1091.)  In  the  nervous  system  of  spiders  we  observe  that  progressive 
concentration  of  the  nervous  centres,  vrbicb  we  have  traced  through  tbe 
lower  forms  of  the  Houosahouata,  carried  to  tbe  utmost  extent. 
Spiders  are  appointed  destroyers  of  insects,  with  which  tbey  muntain 
cruel  and  unremitting  warfare.  That  tbe  destroyer  should  be  more 
powerful  thau  the  victim  is  essential  to  its  position;  that  it  should 
excel  its  prey  in  cunning  and  sagacity  is  likewise  a  necessary  conse- 
quence ;  and,  by  following  out  tbe  same  principles  which  have  already 
been  so  often  insisted  upon,  concerning  the  inseparable  connection 
that  exists  between  tbe  perfection  of  an  animal  and  the  centralisation 
of  its  nervous  ganglia,  we  find  in  the  class  before  us  an  additional  con- 
firmation of  this  law.  In  teorpiont,  indeed,  the  nervous  masses 
composing  the  ventral  chuQ  of  ganglia  are  still  widely  separated, 
especially  those  situated  in  the  sagmeots  of  tbe  tail :  in  tbe  cephalo- 
thoruc  they  are  of  proportionately  larger  ~    ,  jj 

dimensions ;  and,  moreover,  exhibit  this 
remarkable  peculiarity,  that,  instead,  of 
being  united  by  two  cords  of  communis 
cation,  there  are  three  intei^anglionic 
nerves  connecting  each  division.  It  is 
in  rjpidert  that  tbe  concentration  of  the 
nervous  system  reaches  its  climax  i  for 
in  them  vre  find  the  whole  series  of 
ganglia,  encephalic,  thoracic,  and  ab- 
dominal, a^^^gated  together,  and  fused, 
as  it  were,  into  one  great  central  brain, 
from  whence  nerves  radiate  to  all  parts 
of  tbe  body.  Tbe  extent  to  which  cen- 
tralisation is  here  carried  will  be  at  once 
appreciated  by  reference  to  tho  annexed 
figure  (fig.  106):  the  encephalic  masses 
a,  a,  whence  the  optic  nerves  distributed 
to  the  ocelli  ore  derived,  are  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  anterior  part  of  a  large 
ganglion,  c,  that  represents  all  the  tit- 
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dominal  ganglia  collected  into  one  mass;  and  from  the  posterior  port 
of  this,  nerres,  n,  n,  destined  to  supply  the  parts  contained  in  the 
abdomen,  derive  their  origin.  The  thoracic  ganglia,  «,  «,  are  fusiform, 
and  placed  on  each  aide  of  the  mass  e,  with  which  the;  are  apparently 
amalgamated  at  one  extremity,  while  from  the  opposite  they  give  off 
the  nerves  appropriated  to  the  legs. 

(lOOa.)  The  ocelli  or  eyes  of  Arachnidans  have  been  minntelj  in- 
vestigated bj  Miiller,*  and  seem  to  present  a  type  of  stmctnre  very 
far  superior  to  that  of  insecte.  In  the  Scorpion  this  distinguished 
anatomist  Bucceeded  in  detecting  most  of  the  parta  vrbicli  enter  into 
the  construction  of  the  eye  of  a  vertebrate  animal;  and,  moreover, 
ft  great  similarity  in  their  arrangement.  The  cornea,  a  globnlar  lens, 
the  aqueous  and  vitreoas  humours,  the  retina  and  choroid,  ware  all 
found  nearly  in  their  usual  relative  positions;  so  that  the  sense  of 
vision  in  these  animals  must  be  extremely  perfect 

(1008.)  The  sexual  organs  of  the  male  and  Pig.  196. 
female  Araohnidans  exhibit  very  great  aimplicity 
in  tlieir  strocture.  The  testes,  or  secreting  vessels 
of  the  male  spider,  are  two  long  oeeca  l^fig.  1B6,  h), 
lodged  in  the  abdomen,  and  terminating  by  simple 
orifices  at  the  ventral  surface.  No  external  intro- 
mittent  o^an  is  perceptible;  and  it  was  on  this 
account  that  the  peculiar  apparatus  above  referred 
to,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  maxillary  pal- 
pus, was  BO  long  considered  as  giving  passage  to 
the  impregnating  secretion.  The  singular  instrument 
already  described  (§  107T)  would  seem,  indeed,  to 
be  in  some  manner  really  subserrient  to  the  fecun- 
dating process ;  being  used  most  probably  as  an  exciting  agent  pre- 
paratory to  the  intercourse  between  the  sexes. 

(1094.)  The  ovigerous  system  of  the  female  is  equally  devoid  of 
complication,  and,  like  the  male  testes,  consists  of  two  elongated 
membranous  sacculi,  in  which  the  eggs  are  formed  and  brooght  to 
maturity.  The  impregnation  of  the  ova  is  evidently  effected  by  the 
aimple  juxtapoailion  of  the  external  orifices  of  the  two  eezes:  yet 
such  is  the  ferocity  of  the  female  spider,  that  the  accomplishment  ti 
this  is  by  no  means  without  risk  to  her  paramour;  for  the  former  being 
far  superior  to  the  male,  both  is  size  and  strength  (fig.  197,  a,  b), 
would  infallibly  devour  him,  either  before  or  after  the  consummation 
of  hia  purpose,  did  he  not  exercise  the  most  guarded  caution  and 
circumspection  in  making  his  advances. 

(1006.)  One  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Arantida  is  the  posses- 
sion of  a  spinning  apparatus,  whereby  the  threads  composing  their 
web  are  manufactured.    The  instruments  employed  for  this  purpose 
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are  gitoated  near  the  posterior  estremitj  of  tbe  abdomen,  and  oonsiet 
externally  of  four  tpinnereta,  and  two  palpifonn  organs  {fiff-  198,  a,  b). 


^ 


Each  tpinneret,  ivben  bighly  magnified,  is  found  to  be  perforated  at  its 
extremity  by  innumerable  orifices  of  extreme  minuteness  {Jig.  108,  c), 
through  which  the  filaments  are  drawn ;  so  that,  unlike  tiie  silk  of 
the  caterpillar,  the  thread  of  the  spider,  delicate  as  it  is,  is  composed 
of  hundreds  of  smaller  cords,  Bometimes  woven  tc^ther  by  zig-zag 
lines,  and  thus  exhibiting  a  structure  of  exquisite  and  most  elaborate 
composition.  The  Suid  silk,  which,  when  it  is  drawn  through  the 
microscopic  apertures  of  the  spinneret,  affords  the  material  whereof 
the  web  is  constructed,  is  secreted  in  a  set  of  glands  represented  in 
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the  aubjoined  engraving  {jf^.  199).    The  secerning  extremitJes  of  the 
glandular  tubes  are  composed  of  branched  C89ca  (i),  whence  arise  long 

Fig.  199. 


% 


and  tortuous  ducts  (a,  a,  a),  that  become  dilated  io  their  course  into 
reservoirs  for  the  secreted  fluid,  and  terminate  by  several  caaale  at 
the  base  of  the  external  spinning  tubuli.  Various  are  the  purposes 
to  irhich  the  different  species  of  the  Araneidm  convert  the  delicate 
threads  thus  produced.  Some  construct  for  themaelvea  silken  tubes 
or  cells,  in  which  to  conceal  themselves  from  pursuit,  and  from  this 
retreat  tbey  issue  to  hunt  for  prey  in  the  vicinity  of  their  abode ; 
othera  strew  their  filaments  about  at  random,  apparently  to  entangle 
passing  insects;  many  make  nets  composed  of  regular  meshes,  and 
spread  them  out  in  favourable  situations  to  entrap  their  victims 
{Jig.  ]  97) ;  while  a  few  species,  enveloping  their  eggs  in  bags  of  curious 
construction,  carry  them  about  attached  to  their  bodies,  and  defend 
them  with  the  utmost  courage  and  pertinacity :  even  in  water  these 
webs  are  turned  to  many  singular  uses ;  and  ropes,  nets,  and  even 
diving-bells  are  at  the  disposal  of  aquatic  species  furnished  with  this 
extraordinary  spinning  machinery. 

(1096.)  A  few  only  of  the  most  remarkable  applications  of  this 
delicate  material  can  be  noticed  in  this  place.  The  mason-spiders 
{MygaU)  excavate  for  themselves  subterranean  caverns,  in  which  these 
marauders  lurk  secure  from  detection,  even  by  the  most  watchful 
foe;  nor  could  any  robber's  den,  which  ever  existed  in  the  wUd 
regions  of  romance,  boast  more  sure  concealment  from  pnrauit,  or 
immunity  from  observation.  The  construetion  of  these  singular 
abodes  has  long  excited  the  admiration  of  the  naturalist:  a  deep  pit 
is  first  dug  by  the  spider,  often  to  the  depth  of  one  or  two  feet,  which, 
being  carefully  lined  throughoet  with  silken  tapestry,  affords  a  vrarm 
and  ample  lodging ;  the  entrance  to  this  excavation  is  carefully  guarded 
by  a  lid  or  door,  which  moves  upon  a  hinge,  and  accurately  closes 
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the  mouth  of  the  pit.  In  order  to  form  the  door  in  queation,  the 
Mygale  first  spiaa  a  web  which  exactly  coTcrs  the  month  of  the  hole, 
hut  which  is  attached  to  the  margin  of  the  aperture  by  oDe  poinfc 
only  of  its  circamfereace,  this  point  of  conree  formiog  the  hinge.  The 
spider  then  proceeds  to  lay  npon  the  web  a  thin  layer  of  the  soil 
collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  her  dwelling,  which  she  fastens  with 
another  layer  of  silk  ;  layer  after  layer  ia  thus  laid  on,  until  at  length 
the  door  acquires  sufficient  strength  and  tliickneaa  :  when  perfected, 
the  concealment  afforded  ia  complete ;  for,  as  the  outer  layer  of  the 
lid  is  formed  of  earth  precisely  similar  to  that  which  surrounds  the 
hole,  the  strictest  search  will  scarcely  reveal  to  the  most  practised  eye 
the  retreat  ao  singularly  defended. 

((097.)  Another  spider  {Clctho  Dttrandii)  constructs  a  dwelling 
equally  artificial  and  ingenious, — a  kind  of  tent  in  which  it  lives  and 
rears  ita  young.  This  tent  is  composed  of  several  superposed  sheets 
of  the  finest  taffeta,  and  its  contour  presents  seven  or  eight  prominent 
angles,  which  are  fixed  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  by  silken  cords. 
The  young  Clotho  at  first  laya  down  only  two  sheets  thus  secured, 
between  which  she  hides  hereelf;  but,  as  she  grows  older,  she  con- 
tinually lays  down  additional  coverings,  until  the  period  when  sho 
begins  to  lay  her  eggs,  at  which  time  she  constructs  an  apartment, 
soft,  downy,  and  worm,  specially  devoted  to  their  reception.  The 
exterior  sheet  of  the  tent  is  purposely  dirtied  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
cealment; but  within  everything  ia  beautifiilly  clean  and  white.  The 
most  admirable  part  of  the  contrivance,  however,  is  the  perfect  safety 
afforded  to  the  young  when  the  parent  leaves  her  tent  in  search  of 
food ;  some  of  the  superposed  sheets  are  fastened  together  at  their 
edges,  others  are  simply  laid  upon  each  other,  and,  as  the  parent 
herself  alone  possesses  the  secret  which  enahlea  her  to  raise  those 
layers  by  which  entrance  is  to  be  obtained,  no  other  animal  can  find 
its  way  into  her  impenetrable  abode. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

CaOBTACEA. 

Iksecis  and  Arachnidans  are  air-breathing  animals  ;  and,  even  in  such 
species  of  these  two  extensive  classes  as  inhabit  fresh  water,  respira- 
tion ia  strictly  aerial.  No  insects  or  spiders  are  marine  ;  and  conse- 
quently the  waters  of  the  ocean  would  he  utterly  untenanted  by  corre- 
sponding forms  of  Articulata,  was  there  not  a  clasa  of  beings  belonging 
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to  this  great  divisioD  of  the  aDimal  norld  sooi^Biiised  as  to  be  capable 
of  respiriug  a  watery  medium,  and  tLue  adapted  to  a  residence  in  the 
recesses  of  the  deep.  Examined  on  a  lar^e  scale,  the  Cnistaceana, 
upon  the  consideration  of  which  we  are  now  entering,  are  marine 
creatures  :  many  species,  it  is  trae,  are  found  BbundanUy  in  the  lakea 
and  ponds  around  us,  but  these  form  rather  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule ;  and  we  amj  fairly  regard  this  extfinaive  group  of  beings  as  the 
aquatic  representatives  of  the  insects  and  spiders,  with  wl^ch  they 
form  a  collateral  series. 

(1098,)  The  tegamantary  system  of  the  Cbubtacea  corresponds  in 
its  essential  structure  with  that  of  insects,  and  consists  of  a  vascular 
dermis,  a  coloured  pigment,  and  a  cuticular  secreted  layer  which  forms 
the  external  shell  or  skeleton  :  the  latter,  or  epidermic  covering,  how- 
ever, difEers  materially  in  texture  from  that  of  other  Articulata,  inas- 
much as  it  contains  calcareous  matter  in  considerable  abundance,  and 
thus  acquires  in  the  larger  species  great  density  and  hardness. 

(1099.)  As  regards  the  mechanical  arrange-  f.   ^qq 

meut  of  the  skeleton,  we  shall  find  the  same 
general  laws  in  operation  as  we  have  observed 
^roughoat  all  the  anoulose  orders, — a  con- 
tinoal  centralisation  and  progreesive  coales- 
cence of  the  different  rings  or  elements  com- 
posing the  external  integument,  and  a  strict 
correspondence  between  the  degree  to  which 
this  consolidation  is  carried  and  the  state  of 
the  nervous  system  within. 

(1100.)  In  the  lowest  forms  of  the  Crus- 
tacea we  have  in  fact  a  repetition  of  the 
condition  of  the  skeleton  met  with  in  the 
Myriapoda  or  in  the  larva  state  of  many 
insects;  the  whole  body  being  composed  of 
a  series  of  similar  segments,  to  which  are 
appended  external  articulated  members  of  the  simplest  constmction 
(Jiff.  200). 

(1101.)  The  number  of  rings  or  segments  composing  the  body 
varies  in  different  species  ;  but  such  variation  would  seem,  from  the 
interesting  researches  of  Milne  Edwards  and  Audouin,  concerning  the 
real  organisation  of  articulated  tegumentary  skeletons,  to  be  rather 
apparent  than  real,  inasmuch  as  the  discoveries  of  these  distinguished 
naturalists  go  br  to  prove  that,  whatever  the  state  of  consolidation  in 
which  the  integument  is  found,  the  same  number  of  elements  orrings 
may  be  proved  to  have  originally  existed  before,  by  their  union,  they 
became  no  longer  distinguishable  as  separate  segmente. 

(1102.)  The  normal  number  of  these  elements  Milne  Edwards  con- 
siders to  be  twenty-one,  seven  of  which  enter  into  the  composition  of 
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the  head,  seven  belong  to  the  thorax,  and  as  many  appertain  to  the 
abdominal  region  of  the  body. 

(1 103.)  To  illustrate  this  important  doctrioe  let  ub  select  a  few  ex- 
amples, in  order  to  show  the  manner  in  which  the  progressive  coales- 
cence of  the  segments  is  effected. 

(1104.)  In  Talitra  (Jig.  201)  the  cephalic  elements  are  completely 
united,  their  existence  being  Fig.  SOI. 

only  indioated  by  the  several 
pairs  of  appendages ;  one  pair, 
of  course,  belonging  to  each 
ring.  The  &rBt  ring  of  the 
cephalic  region,  in  this  in- 
stance, has  no  external  articu- 
lated member;  but  in  higher 
ordere  the  eyes  ore  supported 
upon  long  peduncles  connected  with  this  element  of  the  skeleton,  that 
may  be  regarded  ss  the  representatives  of  those  limbs  nbich  take  dif- 
ferant  names  in  different  regions  of  the  body.  The  second  end  third 
rings  SQpport  jointed  organs,  here  called  antenns ;  white  the  several 
pairs  of  jaws  appertaining  to  the  mouth  indicate  the  existence  of  so 
many  elements  united  together  in  the  composition  of  the  head. 

(1105.)  The  seven  segments  of  the  thorax  are  still  distinct,  and  each 
supports  a  pair  of  jointed  organs,  which,  being  used  in  locomotion, 
are  called  legs;  the  abdominal  elements,  likewise,  are  equally  free, 
and  have  natatory  extramities  dereloped  &om  the  five  posterior 
rings. 

(1106.)  In  the  lobster  {Auaoiu  Marimu)  we  find  not  only  the  ce- 
phalic segments  anchyloeed  together,  but  those  of  the  thorax  also; 
and  although  the  lines  of  demarcation  between  them  are  still  recog- 
nisable upon  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  body,  superiorly  the  entire 
thorax  and  head  are  consolidated  into  one  great  shield  {egphalo-tkonui), 
the  abdominal  segments  only  remaining  distinct  and  movable. 

(1107.)  Id  the  Crabs  the  centralisation  of  the  external  skeleton  is 
carried  to  still  greater  lengths,  so  as  to  enable  this  tribe  of  Cmstaoeans 
to  become  more  or  less  capable  of  leaving  their  native  element,  and 
walking  npon  the  shores  of  the  sea,  or  even  in  some  instances  of  lead- 
ing a  terrestrial  extelence,  as  in  the  case  of  the  land-crab  of  the  West 
India  islands.  The  abdominal  segments,  however,  still  remain  free, 
though  proportionately  of  very  small  dimensions ;  and,  being  no  longer 
useful  in  swimming,  the  abdomen  is  folded  beneath  the  enormously- 
developed  thoracic  portion  of  the  body. 

(1 108-)  In  the  King-Crab  {Limulut  Polt/phenuu ;  fig,  SOS)  even 
the  dirisions  of  the  abdomen  are  obliterated,  the  whole  body  being 
covered  by  two  enormons  shields,  and  the  tail  prolonged  into  a  formi- 
dable serrated  spine,  of  such  density  and  sharpness  that  in  the  hands 
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of   savages  it   becomes   a  dreadful  Fig-  -Q^- 

weapon,  aod  is  used  to  point  their 
epeara  either  for  the  chase  or  nar  ! 

(1100.)  The  reader  will  at  once 
perceive  the  strict  parallelism  that 
ma;  be  traced  between  the  changes 
which  occur  during  the  metamor- 
phosis of  insects,  and  those  observ- 
able as  we  thus  advance  from  the 
lowest  to  the  most  highly  oi^nised 
Crustacean  genera;  and  even  the 
steps  whereby  we  pass  from  the 
Annelidan  to  the  Myriapod,  and 
from  thence  to  the  Insect,  the  Scor- 
pion, and  the  Spider,  seem  to  be  re  ■ 
peated  as  we  thus  review  the  progres- 
sive development  of  the  class  before 
as. 

(1110.)  Having  thus  fonnd  that 
the  aonuli,  or  rings,  which  compose 

the  anaulose  skeleton  may  be  detected  even  in  the  most  compactly 
formed  Crustacea,  it  remains  for  us  to  inquire,  in  the  next  place, 
vhat  are  the  principal  modifications  observable  in  the  articulated  ap- 
pendages developed  from  the  individual  segments.  This  inquiry  is 
one  of  considerable  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  goes  to  prove  that,  how- 
ever dissimilar  in  outward  form,  or  even  in  function,  the  timbs  of 
Crustaceans  are  mere  developments  of  the  same  elements,  which,  as 
they  remain  in  a  rudimentary  condidon  or  assume  larger  dimeasions, 
become  converted  into  instruments  of  sensation,  legs,  jaws,  or  fins,  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  render  needful.  In  the  lower,  or 
more   completely  an-  /vy,  203. 

nulose    forms    (^. 
SOO  and  !203),  these 
members  are    pretty 
equally  developed  from 
all  the   segmente  of 
the  body,  and  are  sub- 
servient to  locomotion, 
being    generally   ter- 
minated   by    prehen- 
sile hooks,  or  provided  with  fin-like  expansions;  bnt,  as  we  advance  to 
the  more  perfect  genera,  the  limbs  assume  such  various  appearances, 
and  become  convertible  to  so  many  distinct  uses,  that  they  are  no 
longer  to  be  recognised  as  consisting  of  similar  elements,  modified 
only  in  their  forms  and  relative  proportions.    To  notice  all  the  varieties 
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nbich  occur  in  the  extensive  cIuhs  before  us,  would  be  to  ireary  the 
reader  with  tedious  and  unnecesBar;  deUils;  we  shall  therefore  select 
the  Decapod  *  division  of  these  animalB,  as  abundantly  sufficient  for 
the  illustration  of  this  part  of  our  subject.  This  division,  which  ia- 
cludes  the  most  highly  oi^nised  forms,  has  been  divided  by  writers 
into  three  extensive  families, — the  Maeroura,  or  svrimming  Decapods ; 
the  Anonumra,  which  inhabit  the  empty  shells  of  Mollusca;  and  the 
Brachyura,  or  short-tEtiled  species,  of  which  the  crab  is  a  familiar 
Bpecimeii.  If  we  take  the  common  lobster  as  an  example  of  the  first 
of  these  groups,  we  shall  find  that  there  are  five  pairs  of  articulated 
limbs  placed  upon  each  side  of  the  mouth,  which  are  evidently  adapted 
to  assist  in  seizing  and  conveying  into  the  stomach  substances  used  as 
food.  These  singular  organs,  which,  although  entitled  to  be  considered 
aa  jaws  so  far  as  their  use  would  indicate  the  name  belonging  to  them, 
are  do  less  obviously  merely  modifications  of  articulated  feet ;  and  the 
term/oo(-jate>  has  now,  by  common  consent,  become  the  appellation 
by  which  they  are  dietinguished, 

(nil.)  The  pair  of  legs  which  succeeds  to  the  remarkable  members 
last  referred  to  is  appropriated  to  widely  different  offices.  The  organs 
in  question  are  developed  to  a  size  far  anrpassing  that  attained  by  any 
of  the  other  limbs  and  are  endowed  with  proportionate  strength. 
Each  of  these  robust  extremities  is  terminated  by  a  pair  of  strong 
pincers  (ehtla) ;  but  the  two  are  found  to  differ  in  their  stnicture,  and 
are  appropriated  to  distinct  uses.  That  of  one  side  of  the  body  has 
the  opposed  edges  of  its  terminal  forceps  provided  with  large  blunt 
tubercles,  while  the  opposite  claw  is  armed  with  small  sharp  teeth. 
One,  in  fact,  is  used  as  an  anchor,  by  which  the  lobster  holds  fast  by 
some  submarine  fixed  object,  and  thus  prevents  itself  from  being  tossed 
about  in  an  agitated  sea ;  the  other  b  apparently  a  cutting  instrument 
for  tearing  or  dividing  prey. 

(ins.)  To  the  chela  succeed  four  pairs  of  slender  legs,  scarcely  at 
all  serviceable  for  the  purposes  of  locomotion;  but,  the  two  anterior 
being  terminated  by  feeble  forceps,  they  become  auxiliary  instruments 
of  prehension. 

(1113.)  The  articulated  appendages  belonging  to  all  the  abdominal 
segments  are  so  rudimentary  that  they  are  no  longer  recognisable  as 
assistants  in  progression ;  and  it  is  at  once  evident,  when  we  examine 
the  manner  in  which  the  Maeroura  use  their  tails  in  swimming,  that 
the  development  of  large  organs  in  this  position  would  materially  im- 
pede the  progress  of  animals  presenting  such  a  construction :  the/alw 
fett,  as  these  oi^ns  are  called,  are  ^erefore  merely  available  as  a 
means  of  fixing  the  ova  which  the  female  lobster  carries  about  with 
her  attached  beneath  her  abdomen. 

*  So  called  from  the  circamiUnce  of  theii  Imving  live  puri  of  limba  •»  laiBcl;  da- 
Teloped  ai  to  become  ombnlatorj  or  prehenuLe  orgont. 
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{1114.)  The  tail  is  the  great  agentoflooomotion  in  all  theMacroura 
or  large-tailed  Decapods,  aod  for  this  parpose  it  is  terminated  by  a  fin 
formed  of  broad  calcareous  kmells,  so  arranged,  that  while  they  will 
close  together  during  the  eitenaion  of  the  tail,  and  thus  present  the 
least  possible  snrface  to  the  water,  they  are  brought  out  to  their  full 
expADsioD  by  the  down-stroke  of  the  abdomen;  and  such  is  the  im- 
pulse thus  given,  that,  as  ne  are  credibly  informed,  a  lobster  will  dart 
itself  backwards  to  a  distance  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  by  one  sweep 
of  this  remarkable  locomotive  instrument. 

(]  115.)  If  we  now  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  Anomouroui 
Decapods,  we  find  that  the  external  organs  above  enumerated,  although 
existing  in  precisely  similar  eitoations,  are  so  fer  modified  in  their 
construction  and  relative  proportions  as  to  become  suited  to  a  mode  of 
life  widely  different  from  that  led  by  tlie  members  of  the  last  divbion. 
The  Aaomoura,  as  their  name  imporla,  have  tails  of  very  unusual  con- 
formation : — instead  of  being  encased  in  a  hard  coat  of  mail  as  in  the 
Maeroura,  the  binder  part  of  the  body  is  soft  and  coriaceons,  possess- 
ing only  a  few  detached  calcareous  pieces,  anslogous,  it  is  true,  to  those 
found  in  the  lobster,  but  straugelyaltered  in  structure. 

{Ulfl.)  These  BDimalB  {fig.  204),  usually  known  by  the  name  of 
F^.  204. 
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Soldier-Crabt,  or  Hermil-Crabs,  frequent  level  and  sandy  shores,  and, 
from  their  defenceless  couditiou.  are  obliged  to  resort  to  artificial  pro- 
tection. This  they  do  by  selecting  an  empty  turbinated  shell  of  pro- 
portionate size,  deserted  by  some  gasteropod  mollusc,  into  which  they 
insinuate  their  tail ;  and,  retreating  wilhiu  the  recesses  of  their  se- 
lected abode,  obtain  a  secure  retreat,  which  they  drag  after  them  where- 
ever  they  go,  until,  by  growing  lai^er,  they  are  compelled  to  leave  it 
in  search  of  a  more  capacious  lodging.  The  wonderful  adaptation  of 
all  the  limbs  to  a  residence  in  such  a  dwelling  cannot  fail  to  strike  the 
most  incurious  observer.  The  chela,  or  large  clawa,  difTer  remarkably 
in  size;  so  that,  when  the  animal  retires  into  its  concealment,  the 
smaller  one  maybe  entirely  withdrawn,  while  the  larger  closes  and 
guards  the  orifice.  The  two  succeeding  pairs  of  legs,  unlike  those  of 
the  lobster,  are  of  great  size  and  strength ;  and,  instead  of  being  ter- 
minated by  pincers,  end  in  strong  pointed  levers,  whereby  the  animal 
can  not  only  crawl,  but  drag  after  it  its  heavy  habitation.  Behind 
these  locomotive  legs  are  two  feeble  pairs,  barely  strong  enough  to 
enable  the  soldier-crab  to  shift  his  position  in  the  shell  he  has  chosen ; 
and  the  false  feet  attached  to  the  abdomen  are  even  still  more  rudi- 
mentary in  their  development.  But  the  most  singularly-altered  por- 
tion of  the  skeleton  is  the  fin  of  the  tail,  which  here  becooies  trans- 
formed into  a  kind  of  holding  apparatus,  by  which  the  creature  retains 
a  firm  grasp  upon  the  bottom  of  his  residence. 

Fig.  205. 
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(1117.)  In  the  Brackyura,  or  Grabs,  we  have  at  once,  in  the  concen- 
tration observable  in  all  parts  of  Uie  skeleton,  an  indication  of  ita 
being  formed  for  progressioa  on  land,  or,  at  least,  for  creeping  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  The  tail,  the  great  instrument  of  locomotion  in 
the  lobster,  is  here  reduced  to  a  rudiment,  and  the  fin  at  its  extremity 
entirely  obliterated ;  the  ckel(E  still  continue  to  be  the  most  powerfully 
developed  of  the  extremitiea ;  while  the  legs,  the  principal  locomotire 
treats,  are  either  terminated  by  simple  points,  as  in  those  speoies 
which  are  most  decidedly  terrestrial  in  their  habits,  or  else,  in  the 
swimming  crabs,  the  posterior  pair  become  expanded  into  flattened 
oare  useful  in  natation  {Jig.  S05). 

(1118.)  Prom  the  extreme  lulrdness  and  unyielding  character  of 
the  tegumentary  skeleton  in  Crustaceans,  a  person  unacquainted  with 
the  history  of  these  animals  would  be  at  a  loss  to  conceive  the  manner 
in  which  their  growth  could  be  eSected.  In  insects  we  have  seen 
that  all  increase  of  size  occurs  prior  to  the  attainment  of  the  perfect 
condition,  and  expansion  is  provided  for  by  the  moolts  or  changes  of 
skin  which  take  place  during  the  development  of  the  larra;  bat  the 
Orustacean,  having  acquired  its  matoie  fonn,  still  continues  to  grow, 
and  that  until  it  acquires  in  many  instances  a  size  tat  larger  than  that 
which  any  insect  is  permitted  to  arrive  at. 

(1110.)  The  plan  adopted  in  the  case  before  us,  whereby  growth  is 
permitted,  is  attended  with  many  extraordinary  phenomena.  At 
certain  intervale  the  entire  shell  is  cast  off,  leaving  the  body  for  the 
time  unfettered  indeed  as  regards  the  capability  of  expansion,  but 
comparatively  helpless  and  impotent,  until  such  time  as  a  new  shell 
becomes  secreted  by  the  dermis,  and  by  hardening  assumes  the  form 
and  efficiency  of  ita  predecessor. 

(1120.)  We  are  indebted  to  Reaumur,*  who  watched  the  process  in 
the  Cray-Bsh  {Astacut  JluviatUU),  for  what  little  is  knowa  concerning 
the  mode  in  which  the  change  of  shell  is  effected.  In  the  animal 
above  mentioned,  towards  the  commencement  of  autumn,  the  ap- 
proaching moult  is  indicated  by  the  retirement  of  the  craj-fish  into 
some  secluded  position,  where  it  remains  for  some  time  without  eating. 
While  in  this  condition,  the  old  shell  becomes  gradually  detached 
from  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  a  new  and  soft  cuticle  is  formed 
nndemeatfa  it,  accurately  representing  of  course  all  the  parts  ot  the 
old  covering  which  is  to  be  removed;  but  as  yet  little  calcareous 
matter  is  deposited  in  the  newly-formed  integument  The  creature 
now  becomes  violently  agitated,  and  by  various  contortions  of  its  body 
seems  to  he  employed  in  loosening  thoroughly  every  part  of  its  worn- 
out  covering  from  all  connection  with  the  recently-secreted  invest- 
ment.   This  being  accomplished,  it  remains  to  extricate  itself  from 

*  M^.  de  U  Acad,  del  Science!,  iriR. 
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ita  impriaonment ; — an  operation  of  some  difBcultj;  and,  when  the 
nature  of  the  annour  to  be  removed  is  considered,  ve  ma;  Trell  con- 
ceive that  not  a  little  exertion  will  be  required  before  its  completion. 
As  aoon  as  the  old  case  of  the  cephal  a -thorax  has  become  quite 
detached  from  the  cutis  by  the  interposition  of  the  newly-formed 
epidermic  layer,  it  is  thrown  oS  in  one  piece  after  great  and  violent 
exertion;  the  legs  are  then  withdrawn  from  their  cases  after  much 
stn^lingi  and,  to  complete  the  process,  the  tail  is  ultimately  by 
long-continued  efibrts  extricated  from  its  calcareous  covering,  and  the 
entire  coat  of  mail  which  previously  defended  the  body  is  discarded 
and  loh  upon  the  sand.  The  phenomena  which  attend  this  renovation 
of  the  external  skeleton  are  so  unimaginable,  that  it  ie  really  extra- 
ordinary how  little  ia  accurately  known  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
operation.  The  first  question  which  presents  itself  is,  how  are  the 
limbs  liberated  from  their  confinement?  for,  wonderful  as  it  may 
appear,  the  joints  even  of  the  massive  chela  of  the  lobster  do  not 
separate  from  each  other,  but,  notwithstanding  the  great  size  of  some 
of  the  segments  of  the  dan,  and  the  slender  dimensions  of  the  joints 
that  connect  the  different,  pieces,  the  cast-off  skeleton  of  the  limb 
presents  exactly  the  same  appearance  as  if  it  still  encased  the  living 
member.  The  only  way  of  explaining  the  circumstance  is  to  suppose 
that  the  individual  pieces  of  the  skeleton,  as  well  as  the  soft  articu- 
lations connecting  them,  split  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  and  that, 
after  the  abstraction  of  the  limb,  the  fissured  parts  close  again  with 
BO  much  accuracy  that  even  tlie  traces  of  the  division  are  imper- 
ceptible. But  this  is  not  the  only  part  of  the  process  which  is 
calculated  to  excite  our  astonishment:  the  internal  calcareous  septa 
from  which  the  muscles  derive  their  origins,  and  the  tendons  whereby 
they  are  inserted  into  the  movable  portions  of  the  outer  shell,  are 
likewise  stated  to  be  found  attached  to  the  exuvis;  even  the  singular 
dental  apparatus  situated  in  the  stomach,  of  which  we  shall  speak 
hereafter,  is  cast-off  and  re-formed !  And  yet,  how  is  all  this  accom- 
plished ?  how  do  such  parts  become  detached  ?  how  are  they  renewed? 
We  apprehend  that  more  puzzling  questions  than  these  can  scarcely 
be  propounded  to  the  physiologist,  nor  could  more  interesting  suljects 
of  inquiry  be  pointed  out  to  those  whose  opportunities  enable  them  to 
prosecute  researches  connected  with  their  elucidation.* 

*  Since  wriling  the  above,  I  have  been  fortimate  in  procuring  a  veiy  good  ipedmen 
at  AitaeatJIaviatili*,  Dbtained  Men  udei  Quliog  iu  ihell,  and  alu  ite  newlj  ca>t-off 
coTeriog,  both  of  nbich  ore  in  eicelleiiE  prtierralion.  The  following  ii  a  deKription 
of  the  appearsDcei  obKired  in  each  :~-AlI  the  piecei  of  the  eiUTiDm  are  eouuected 
together  hj  the  old  articolBtioni,  and  accurately  repraicnt  the  external  farm  of  the 
complete  animal;  the  carapace,  or  dotial  abield  of  the  cephalo-thorBi,  alone  bdng  de- 
tached, baring  been  [brown  off  in  one  piece.  The  pedicle*  of  Ihe  e;e>  and  eitenuU 
oonieM,  a*  veil  u  lh«  aotonue,  remain  u  rilu,  the  correepanding  part*  having  been 
draim  ontfrom  them  ai  the  finger  from  a  glove  i  and  no  liuure  of  the  ahell  or  mpture 
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(llSl.)  The  structure  of  the  articulations  ^hich  unite  the  different 
segments  of  the  skeletons  of  the  Articulata,  and  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  their  muscular  system,  have  alreadj  heen  described ;  and,  in 
the  claaa  before  us,  these  parta  of  their  economy  offer  no  peculiarities 
worthy  of  apecial  notice. 

(11S3.)  Throughout  all  the  Crustacean  families  the  alimentary  canal 
exhibits  great  simplicity  of  arrangement,  and  consists  of  a  abort  but 
capacious  cesophagus,  a  stomachal  dilatation  or  cavity  in  which  is  con- 
tained a  singular  masticatory  apparatus,  and  a  straight  and  simple 
intestinal  tube,  which  passes  in  a  direct  line  from  the  stomach  to  the 
last  segment  of  the  abdomen,  where  it  terminates. 

(1123.)  The  description  of  these  parts,  as  they  exist  in  the  lobster, 
will  give  the  reader  a  sufficiently  correct  idea  of  their  general  dispo- 
sition and  structure ;  nor  are  we  acquainted  with  any  class  of  animals 
in  which  so  little  variety  in  the  conformation  of  this  portion  of  the 
system  is  to  be  met  with. 

(tlS4.)  The  cesophagus  is  covered  at  its  origin  by  the  seveml  pairs 
of  foot-Jaws  already  alluded  to ;  the  most  internal  of  which  forms 
a  decided  cutting  apparatus,  resembling  a  pair  of  strong  shears,  while 
the  rest  are  only  instruments  of  prehension,  or,  perhaps,  of  sensation 
also.  From  the  mouth,  the  cesophsgus  runs  directly  upwards  to  the 
stomach,  which  is  a  considerable  viscus  {fig.  209,  a),  a  large  portion 

at  the  ligBments  connecting  the  joints  i>  anywhere  viiibte  in  iheae  portioni  of  the  ikele- 
ton.  The  auditoiy  tuberelea,  and  the  membnne  itretched  oier  the  orifice  of  the  ear, 
occupy  the  ume  poution  ta  in  the  linng  ciay-Gih.  The  jawi,  foot-jaws,  uid  unbu- 
latoij  feet  retain  their  Dnginsl  connections,  with  the  exception  of  the  right  dtda,  whick 
had  been  thrown  off  before  the  monlt  begsn;  and  the  segments  of  the  abdomen,  &lie 
feat,  and  tail-fin,  eioclij  resembled  those  of  the  pec&cl  creature, — eren  the  internal  . 
processes  derired  &om  the  thoracic  segments  (apodenittta)  ntber  seemed  to  hare  bad 
the  flesh  moat  careful];  picked  out  tirom  among  them,  than  to  haie  been  cast  awaj  from 
a  livlDg  animal :  but  perhaps  the  most  cnrioui  ciroumstance  obserrable  was,  that  attached 
to  the  base  of  each  leg  was  the  skin  which  had  formeri;  coveted  the  bnuichJal  tufts,  and 
which,  when  floated  in  water,  spread  out  into  accnrale  represeDlations  rf  those  exqui- 
sitely delicate  oigani.  No  fissure  was  perceptible  in  any  of  the  anitulatioDS  of  the 
small  claws  ;  but  in  the  chela  each  legmont  was  split  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  joints, 
and  the  articulating  ligament*  mptuied.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  stamnch  was 
found  in  the  tboini,  baring  the  stomachal  teeth  connected  with  it ;  from  its  position,  it 
would  seem  that  the  animal  had  dropped  it  into  the  place  where  it  lay  befora  the  extri- 
cation of  its  limbs  was  quite  accomplished.  The  internal  tendon*  were  all  attached  to 
the  morable  joint  of  each  pail  of  forceps,  both  in  the  chela  and  in  the  two  anterior 
pairs  of  smaller  ambnlalory  tegs. 

On  examining  the  animal,  which  had  extricated  itself  from  the  eiuvinm  described 
aboYe,  the  ihell  was  found  soft  and  fleiible,  but  contained  a  sufficiency  of  calcareous 
matter  to  give  it  tome  firmness,  especirily  in  the  claws.  The  tendons  of  the  foicepa 
were  still  perfectly  membranous,  presenting  a  very  decided  contrast  when  eonpand  with 
the  old  ones  alBied  to  the  discarded  shell.  The  stomp  of  the  lost  chela  had  Dot  as  yet 
begun  to  sprout,  and  the  extremity  was  covered  by  a  soft  black  membrane.  The  jaws 
were  quite  hard  and  calcified,  ai  likewise  were  the  teeth  contained  in  the  stomach. 
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of  it  being  Bituated  iu  that  region  of  the  cephelo-thorax  nliich  we 
should  be  tempted  to  consider  as  the  head  of  the  animal.  The 
pyloric  extremity  of  the  stomach  ia  etrengthened  vith  a  curious  frame- 
work of  calcareous  pieces  imbedded  in  its  walls,  and  so  disposed 
as  to  support  three  large  teeth  placed  near  the  orifice  of  the  pylorus ; 
and,  being  nioved  by  strong  muscles,  teeth  so  disposed,  no  doubt, 
form  an  efficient  apparatus  for  bruisiog  the  food  before  it  is  admitted 
into  the  intestine. 

(11S5.)  The  intestine  itself  (b,  b,  b)  runs  in  a  direct  course  to  the 
tail,  imbedded  between  the  two  great  lateral  muscular  masses  that 
move  the  abdominal  segments;  and  terminates  upon  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  central  lamella  of  the  terminal  fin  in  a  rounded  orifice 
closed  by  a  sphincter  muscle. 

(1126.)  The  liver  (e,  c,  c),  one-half  of  which  has  been  removed  in 
the  engraving,  consists  of  two  large  Bjrametrical  masses,  inclosing 
between  them  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach,  and  a  third  part  of 
the  length  of  the  intestine.  When  nuravelled,  the  minute  structure 
of  the  liver  exhibite  an  immense  assemblage  of  secerning  cteca 
agglomerated  into  clusters,  from  each  of  which  a  duct  emanates,  and 
the  continued  union  of  the  ducts  so  formed  ultimately  gives  origin 
to  the  common  hepatic  canal  (d),  which  pours  the  bile  derived  from 
that  dtTision  of  the  liver  to  which  it  belongs  into  the  intestine  at 
a  very  short  distance  from  its  commencement  at  the  pylorus.  A  little 
below  the  insertion  of  the  two  bile-ducta,  a  solitary  long  and  slender 
cecum  enters  the  intestine,  but  the  nature  of  the  secretion  furnished 
by  this  organ  is  unknown. 

(IIQT.)  Before  tracing  the  course  of  the  circulation  in  the  Crus- 
tacea, it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  character  of  the  apparatus 
in  which  the  blood  ia  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  surrounding 
medium  for  the  purpose  of  respiration.  The  lowest  forms  of  these 
animals,  many  of  which  are  so  minute  aa  to  require  a  microscope  for 
their  investigation,  are  not,  as  &r  as  we  have  yet  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain, possessed  of  any  organs  specially  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to 
this  important  function ;  it  would  seem,  indeed,  that  in  creatures  of 
snch  small  dimensions,  and  which  are  at  the  same  time  covered  with 
an  integument  of  inexpressible  thinness  and  delicacy,  the  necessity 
for  any  such  organisation  was  done  away  with,  the  entire  system  being 
freely  exposed  to  the  vital  element. 

(11S6.)  In  the  Pycnogonidte,*  the  aperture  of  the  mouth  is  found 
at  the  extremity  of  the  tabular  proboscis  which  projects  from  the 
anterior  part  of  the  body  of  these  remarkably-constructed  animals, 
and  which,  from  its  general  conformation,  certainly  reminds  ns  more 
of  the  Acaridiform  Arachuidans  than  of  the  cnisQtcean  type  of  stroc- 

'  Vide  M.  Quatre&gei,  Add.  dei  Sciencea  Nut,  1B14,  tom.  ir.  p.  7^!. 
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ture.  The  cesophague  is  an  extremely  delicate  and  slender  canal 
which  passes  directly  backwards  into  the  cephalo -thorax,  where  it 
at  once  expands  into  a  central  digestive  cavity  or  stomach  which 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  body,  and  terminates  posteriorly  in  a  vety 
narrow  and  rudimentary  intestine. 

(1139.)  From  the  circumference  of  the  stomach  are  given  off  ten 
long  ceeca,  the  disposition  of  which  is  remarkable  i  of  these,  the 
two  anterior  are  prolonged  forwards  to  the  pincer-like  rudimentary 
foot-jaws  or  palpi,  into  the  interior  of  which  they  penetrate  for  some 
distance,  while  the  remaining  four  pairs,  which  are  of  great  length, 
are  continued  in  a  similar  manner  into  the  locomotive  or  thoracic  legs, 
extending  almost  to  the  end  of  the  antepennltimate  joint.  The  anal 
orihue  of  the  intestine  is  situated  as  usual  at  the  extremity  of  the 
very  rudimentary  abdomen. 

(1130.)  When  distended  with  fluid,  these  ceeca  may  be  observed 
to  become  constricted  opposite  to  each  articulation  of  the  limb :  their 
structure  is  exceedingly  simple  ;  indeed,  they  eeem  to  consist  of  a  verf 
thin  diaphanous  membrane,  in  which  no  trace  of  fibre  is  distin- 
guishable, but  which  externally  aeems  to  be  crusted  over  with  a 
granular  opaque  substance,  sometimes  presenting  a  violet  or  yellowish 
tint.  These  granulations  are  more  thinly  scattered  over  the  stomach 
than  over  the  cesca,  and  upon  the  intestine  they  are  wanting  alto- 
gether. The  whole  of  this  digestive  apparatus,  notwitetanding  that 
its  walls  contain  no  perceptible  fibres,  is  contractile,  and  floats  freely 
in  the  general  cavity  of  the  body,  being  only  retained  in  n(u  hy 
a  few  delicate  frtena;  its  different  parts  may  be  observed  to  have 
alternate  movements  of  contraction  and  dilatation,  driving  in  undula- 
tions, first  in  one  direction,  and  then  in  an  another,  the  liquid  which 
they  contain.  This  liquid,  which  is  quite  transparent,  hurries  along 
with  the  materials  in  process  of  digestion.  These  generally  present 
themselves  under  the  appearance  of  roundish  or  ovoid  masses,  about 
.^  of  a  millimetre  in  diameter,  smooth  and  entirely  without  granula- 
tions during  the  earlier  period  of  the  digestive  process ;  but  as  digestion 
advances,  they  may  he  seen  to  become  decomposed  into  roundish 
granules  that  powerfully  refract  the  light,  and  which  are  scarcely  ^^g 
of  a  millimetre  in  size.  The  feces  seen  in  the  intestine  are  entirely 
made  up  of  these  granules  irregularly  agglomerated  together,  and 
it  is  rare  to  find  amoog  them  any  traces  of  alimentaiy  substances 
which  are  not  entirely  decomposed. 

(1131.)  It  has  been  stated  above,  that  all  that  portion  of  the 
alimentary  canal  which  intervenes  between  the  msophagus  and  the 
intestine  is  free  end  floating  loosely  in  the  general  thoracic  cavity, 
which  cavity  is  prohnged  into  the  limbs  extending  beyond  the  termi- 
nations of  the  cteca ;  and  in  this  cavity  it  is  eaay  to  distinguish  the 
muscles  subservient  to  locomotion,  and  which,  more  especially  in  the 
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limbs,  line,  ae  it  were,  all  the  interior  of  the  different  joints,  so  that 
the  digeBti?B  apparatus  is  evidently  lodged  in  a.  great  lamttta  or  cavity 
nhich  occupies  the  entire  thorax,  and  ia  prolonged  into  the  claws. 
This  lacuna  is  filled  up  with  a  transparent  fluid,  in  which  maj  he 
distinguished  a  great  number  of  irregular  transparent  corpuscles,  which 
appear  to  cousist  of  agglomerations  of  smaller  globules.  The  fluid 
is  constantly  ^tated  with  irregular  movements  backwards  and  for- 
wards, which  are  determined  by  the  general  movements  of  the  animal, 
or  by  the  alternate  contractions  and  dilatations  of  the  stomach  and 
c»ca,  and  which  constitute  all  the  circulation  which  is  discernible  in 
these  creatures.  No  organ  is  discernible  specially  appropriated  to  this 
function,  heart  and  blood-vessels  are  alike  wanting,  the  great  lacuna 
above  described  taking  tbe  place  of  both,  since  the  fluid  which  it 
contains  is  evidently  the  representative  of  the  blood,  or  rather  it  is  the 
blood  itself.  Neither  are  there  any  special  organs  appropriated  to 
respiration,  which  is  here  evidently  carried  on  by  the  general  sur&ce 
of  the  body,  as  we  shall  find  it  to  be  in  many  of  the  Entomostracous 
Cmstaceans. 

(II39.)  Tbe  remarkable  disposition  of  the  alimentary  canal,  so  con- 
apicuous  in  the  Pycnogonidte,  and  which  exists,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  among  tbe  inferior  tribes  of  various  classes  of  animals,  has 
been  named  by  M.  Quatrefages  "  Phl^enUrityn,"*  from  ths  circnm- 
Btance  that  in  the  instance  above  given,  and  in  many  similarly- 
organised  creatures,  the  intestinal  ramifications  supersede  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  the  functions  of  the  circulatory,  respiratory,  and  chili- 
ferous  systems  of  the  higher  animals. 

(1133.)  The  nervous  system  of  the  Fycnogouidffi  consists  of  a 
thoracic  chain  of  ganglia,  from  which  are  derived  the  nerves  supplying 
the  limbs,  and  of  a  aupra-cesophageol  mass  giving  off  tbe  optic  nerves 
to  form  minute  ocelli  that  constitute  .the  visual  organs  of  these  extra- 
ordinary creatures. 

(1134.}  In  the  Branehiopod  Crustacea,  so  called  from  this  circum- 
stance, the  legs  used  in  swimming  would  appear  to  be  converted  into 
broad-fringed  lamelle,  so  thin  that  they  perform  the  office  of  brancbie, 
and  render  needless  the  existence  of  other  instruments  of  respiration. 
In  Dapknia,  for  example  {/iff.  306),  a  creature  common  in  every 
stagnant  pool,  the  body  is  contained,  as  it  were,  between  two  corneous 
plates  open  along  their  inferior  edge.  Through  this  transparent 
envelope  the  lege  may  be  perceived  in  constant  movement,  and,  from 
the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  covering  that  invests  them,  they  evidently 
present  to  the  surrounding  medium  a  surface  of  sufficient  extent  for 
the  purpose  of  exposing  the  blood  to  its  action,  thus  rendering  them 
efficient  substitutes  for  bronohite;    while,  at  the  same  time,   their 

'  fi.i<ii,  ■  reml ,  Impi,  inlestine. 
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movements  iasure  a  perpetual  renovation  of  tbe  water  in  contact 
with  them,  bo  that,  as  a.  neceBsaiy  consequence,  the  respiratoiy  process 
nill  be  accomplished  nith  greater  completeness  in  proportion  as  the 
exertions  of  the  animal  become  more  vigorous.  In  the  Crustacea, 
indeed,  we  have  man;  interesting  and  beautiful  examples  of  the 
connection  between  the  respiratory  and  locomotive  oi^ana.  The 
amount  of  respiration  must  necessarily  be  equivalent  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  muscular  energy,  and  a  more  elegant  manner  of  insuring  an 
exact  correspondence  between  the  one  and  the  other,  than  that 
adopted,  could  scarcely  be  imagined  ;  for,  by  appending  the  branchiio 
to  the  locomotive  agents  themselves,  the  more  actively  the  latter  are 
employed,  the  more  freely  will  the  former  receive  the  influences  of 
the  aerated  water  in  which  they  are  immersed. 

(1135.)  In  the  SquilUt,  which  swims  by  means  of  the  movements 
of  its  broad  tail,  it  is  the  false  feet  beneath  the  abdominal  segments 
that  become  branchial  organs;  and  these,  being  expanded  into  broad 
and  vascular  laraellie,  perform  the  office  of  gills.  In  the  SquiUa, 
therefore,  and  similarly-formed  genera,  tbe  free  movement  of  the  tail 
insures  the  full  and  complete  exposure  of  tbe  respiratory  etructnres  to 
the  surrounding  element. 

(1130.)  In  the  highest  Crustacea,  as  the  Deeapoda,  in  which  legs  of 
an  ambulatory  character  become  such  important  locomotive  agents,  it 
is  principally  to  the  origins  of  these  legs  that  we  find  the  breathing 
apparatus  appended  i  and  their  active  notion  will,  consequently, 
powerfully  contribute  to  the  complete  aeration  of  the  blood.  But 
let  U3  first  examine  the  structure  of  the  branchiie  themselves  in  this 
highly-organised  division,  and  subsequently  we  will  speak  of  their 
arrangement  and  connections. 

(1187.)  In  the  Lobster,  and  many  other  Macroura,  the  branchife 
i^ff.iHO.m.  m),  are  pyramidal  tufts,  consisting  of  a  central  stem 
covered  over  with    vascular  filaments  disposed  perpendicularly  to  its 
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axis,  in  such  a  manner  that  each  of  these  oi^ns  when  detached 
resembles  in  some  degree  a  smell  brush :  on  cutting  the  stem  across, 
it  is  found  to  inclose  an  artery  and  a  vein,  from  which  innumerable 
branches  are  given  off  to  the  horizontal  filaments ;  so  that  the  latter 
constitute  a  respiratory  surface  of  great  extent,  which  is  most  hte\y 
exposed  to  the  surrounding  medium. 

(1138.)  In  the  Cmbs  and  Anomoura  the  structure  of  the  brauchife 
is  somewhat  different,  for  in  these  divisions  the  cylindrical  filameuta 
are  replaced  by  broad  lamellie  laid  one  above  tlie  other,  but  in  every 
other  respect  the  arrangement  is  the  same. 

(1 139.)  The  respiratory  organs  above  mentioned  are  lodged  in  two 
extensive  cavities,  or  branchial  chambers,  placed  upon  the  sides  of  the 
body,  covered  by  the  broad  shield  of  the  cephalo-thorai  (Jiff.  209), 
and  lined  by  a  membrane  which  is  reflected  upon  the  root  of  each 
branchia,  so  as  to  become  continuous  with  the  delicate  layer  that 
invests  every  filament  or  vascular  lamella  that  enters  into  its  com- 

(1140.)  The  branchial  chambers  are  in  free  communication  with  the 
external  medium  by  means  of  two  large  apertures,  through  one  of 
which  the  water  enters,  while  it  as  constantly  flows  out  through  the 
other.  The  afferent  canal  is  generally  a  wide  slit  that  allows  the 
water  freely  to  penetrate  to  the  iuterior  of  the  branchial  cavity;  but 
the  passage  whereby  the  respired  fluid  escapes  after  passing  over  the 
branchite  is  provided  with  a  valvular  apparatus  so  disposed  as  to 
produce  a  continual  current  in  the  water  contained  in  the  chamber, 
and  thus,  by  insuring  its  perpetual  agitation,  effectually  provides 
for  its  conslant  renewal.  The  mechanism  is  as  follows: —  The 
aperture  by  which  the  water  issues  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
mouth,  and  is  closed  by  a  broad  semi- membranous  plate  (Jlabelliim) 
derived  from  the  root  of 

the  second  pair  of  foot-  -j- ~    ■ 

jaws ;  so  that  every  mo- 
tion of  these  foot-jaws 
impresses  a  correspond- 
ing movement  upon  the 
valve-like  flabellum,  and 
in  this  manner  ui^es  on 
the  passage  of  the  water 

out  of  the  cavity  in  which  ' 

the  branchiffi  are  lodged. 

(1141.)  But  there  are 
other  means  whereby  the 
action  of  the  limbs  is 
made  to  assist  in  the  per- 
fection of  the  respiratory 
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proceaa.  Thus,  in  the 
lobster,  the  third  pair 
of  foot-jaws,  and  each 
pair  of  ambulatory 
legs,  except  the  last, 
supports  a  flabelliform 
plate  (^■j.2t0,n);  the 
movements  of  which 
must  likewise  keep  the 
fluid  respired  in  a  state 
of  agitation,  and  more- 
over, by  gently  squeez- 
ing and  compressing 
the  reapiratory  tufta, 
powerfully  contribute 
to  the  perfect  renova- 
tion of  the  water  in 
contact  with  the  sur- 
faces of  the  branchiffi. 
(1143.)  In  the  crab 
genera  the  arrange- 
ment is  slightly  modi' 
fied,  for  here  then 
are  three  flabtlla  de 
rived  exclusively  from 
the  roots  of  the  foot- 
jaws  (^y.SOT,  6,  c,d); 
of  these,  two  are  im 
bedded  among  tht 
branchite;  whife  th< 
third,  as  represented 
in  the  figure,  extendi 
in  a  crescentic  foni 
over  the  external  sur 
face  of  the  whole  se 
ries  of  those  organs 
The  end  answered  ir 
this  case  is  obviouslj 
the  same  as  that  ac 
complished  in  the  lob 
ster.inadifferent,and 
perhaps,  more  efflcien 
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(1143.)  Inthelow 
est  Crustacea  the  heart  is  a  long  dorsal  vessel,  not  very  dissimilar 
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ia  form  and  diapoaition  '^  *"• 

from  that  of  insects;  but 
of  course  giving  off  a^ 
teries  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  blood,  and 
receiving  veins  through 
which  the  blood,  haviug 
accomplished  its  circuit, 
is  returned. 

(1141.)  In  the  Deca- 
poda  the  organ  l>ecoDie3 
more  centralised,  and  in 
the  lobster  {Jig.  208,  e) 
the  heart  is  found  to  be 
an  oval  viecus,  situated 
in  the  mesial  line  of  the 
body,  beneath  the  poste- 
rior part  of  the  cepkalo- 
thorax;  it  is  composed 
ofstrongmuscularbands, 
and  contains  a  siogle  ca- 
vity of  considerable  size. 
—  The  contractions  of 
this  heart  are  very  vi- 
gorone,  and  may  readily 
be  witnessed  by  raising 
the  super-jacent  shell  in 
the  living  animal. 

(1146.)  Several  large 
arteries  ara  derived  from 
the  sbove-men  tioned  a  im- 
ple  heart.  A  conaiderable 
trunk  [fig.  308,  g)  goes 
from  its  anterior  extre- 
mity to  aupply  the  eyes, 
antenns,  stomach,  and 
neighbouring  organ  a:  an- 
other, the  hepatic  (i). 
which  is  Bomet^mea 
double,  supplies  the  two 
lobea  of  the  liver:  a  third 
large  vessel  (A)  supplies 
the  abdominal  or  caudal 

region :  and  a  fourth,  the  tUmal.  derived  from  the  posterior  npex  of 
the  heart,  beads  down  to  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  body,  where  it 
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divideB ;  the  posterior  division  ((,  Q  supplying  the  lower  parts  of  the 
sbdomen,  while  the  anterior  and  larger  divisiou  (m)  gives  off  branches 
to  the  legs  and  foot-jawe  (n,  m,  n,  w);  it  likewise  furniahea  other 
vessels  (o,  o,  o,  o),  which  are  distributed  through  the  branchite. 

(1140.)  The  venous  system  is  made  up  of  large  and  delicate  sinuses 
that  communicate  freely  with  each  other,  end  receive  the  blood  from 
all  parts  of  the  body.  Those  of  the  dorsal  region  are  represented  in 
the  annexed  figure  {Jig.  209) :  a  large  venous  sinas  [a]  occupies  the 
cephalic  region,  and  covers  the  stomach ;  another  cavity  {b)  lies  imme- 
diately above  the  heart;  and  a  series  of  smaller  chambers  (c,  c,  c,  e) 
are  situated  above  the  muscles  of  the  caudal  region.  These  cavities, 
notwithstanding  their  apparent  extent,  are  very  shallow;  so  that,  upon 
a  trausverse  section,  their  dimensioDS  are  by  no  means  so  great  as  a 
eupei£cial  view  would  indicate.  The  sinus  (b),  or  that  placed  imme- 
diately over  the  heart,  oommunicateH  with  that  viscus  by  short  trunks, 
the  terminations  of  which  in  the  heart  are  guarded  by  valves  (Jig.  SOS, 
/./,/).  BO  disposed  as  to  allow  the  blood  to  pass  from  the  sinus  into 
the  heart,  but  prevent  its  return  in  an  opposite  direction. 

(1147.)  Such  is  the  apparatus  provided  in  the  lobster  for  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood.  Our  next  inquiry  must  be  concerning  the  course 
that  it  pursues  during  its  circuit  through  the  body. 

(1148.)  Messrs  Audouin  and  Milne  Edwards,"  after  very  minutely 
examining  this  subject,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  heart  is  purely 
of  a  systemic  character,  being  only  instrumental  in  propelling  the 
blood  through  the  body,  hut  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  branchial 
circulation ;  they  conceived  that  the  circulating  fluid,  having  been 
collected  in  the  venous  sinuses,  ivas  brought  to  the  roots  of  the 
branchite,  over  which  it  was  distributed  by  venous  tubes,  and  then 
returned  to  the  heart  by  vessels  which  they  call  branckio-euTdiac  to 
recommence  the  same  course.  The  appended  figures,  however,  which 
are  accurately  copied  from  engraviugs  of  the  Hunterian  drawings  in 
the  collection  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,!-  would  seem  to  give 
great  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  tlie  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the 
eminent  naturalists  referred  to  ;  and  to  show  that  the  heart,  insKutd  of 
being  purely  systemic,  is  pertly  branchial,  and  impels  the  blood,  not 
through  the  body  only,  but  also  to  the  respiratory  organs.  This  view 
of  the  subject,  which  we  are  disposed  to  consider  as  the  most  correct, 
is  exhibited  in  the  diagram  annexed.  Setting  oat  from  the  heart,  we 
find  that  the  blood  goes  to  all  parts  of  the  body  through  the  different 
arterial  trunks,  and  by  the  great  sternal  artery  (^.  308,  £)iBconveyed 
to  the  legs,  foot-jaws,  and  false  feet.     But  from  this  same  artery  (m), 

*  Reelierchea  Anatomiquea  et  Pbytiologiqiwa  lur  li  Circnk^on  doni  lei  Cniitacn. 
Annalci  del  Science!  Nut.  torn.  ii. 

i  CaUlogne  at  the  Phyiiologial  3«rie*  of  Compintive  AnMom;  cantaiDrd  in  th« 
MuMum  of  the  Bojn]  College  of  Surgeon*;  vol.  ii. 
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vessels,  o,  o,  o,  o,  are  furniahed  to  the  branchife.     The  hranchial  arteries 
BO   derived  {fig.  HO,  g)   subdivide  into  8econdai7  trunks  [h,  k,  A), 

Fig.  210. 


which  ramify  through  the  individual  branchite,  and  supply  all  their 
appended  filaments.  Having  undergone  exposure  to  the  respired 
medium,  the  blood  is  again  collected  from  the  branchise  by  branchial 
veins  (k,  k,  k)  represented  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  aud  con- 
veyed by  the  large  vessel  [l)  to  the  dorsal  sinus  {Jig-  909,  S),  where, 
being  mixed  up  with  the  general  mass  of  blood  contained  in  the  sinns, 
the  circulating  fluid  is  admitted  into  the  heart  through  the  valvular 
orifices  (Jiff.  210,  d,  d),  to  recommence  the  same  track. 

(1149.)  In  the  Crustacea,  as  id  the  class  of  insects,  the  blood* 
occupies  all  the  interspaces  left  between  the  various  viscera,  as 
well  as  the  still  smaller  lacunte,  situated  among  the  muscular  fibres 
or  underneath  the  skin :  but  the  heart,  instead  of  opening  im- 
mediately into  this  system  of  inter-commnuicating  cavities,  as  among 
the  true  insects,  is  continuous  with  a  special  system  of  tubes, 
the  walls  whereof  are  well-defined,  and  of  which  the  peripheral 
branches  ramify  in  the  substance  of  all  the  organs  of  the  body,  thus 
constituting  a  very  complete  arterial  system ;  but,  by  their  ultimate 
ramifications,  the  centrifugal  vessels  thus  formed  become  continuous 
with  and  lost  amongst  the  interstitial  lacuus  of  the  body,  which  in  their 
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tumcommunicate  with  more  oonddarable  oaviUes,  situated  between  the 
Tiscera ;  so  that  the  blood  ejected  by  the  heart  and  arteries,  arriTing  id 
the  last  ramifications  of  those  tubes,  escapes  into  the  general  intersti- 
tial lacunary  system  b;  the  inter-medium  of  which  it. returns  towards 
the  heart.  Thus  the  circulating  fluid  is  directly  brought  into  contact 
with  all  the  viscera,  and  &Ua  up  the  abdomintU  cavity ;  so  that  not 
until  after  it  has  passed  through  the  respiratory  apparatus  does  it 
again  find  itself  inclosed  in  vessels  properly  so  called. 

(1150.)  As  might  be  anticipated  from  an  examination  of  the 
external  configuration  of  the  different  families  cotnpriaed  in  the 
extensive  class  we  are  now  considering,  the  nervous  system  is  found 
to  pass  through  all  those  gradations  of  development  which  we  have 
found  gradually  to  present  themselves  as  we  have  traced  the  Homo- 
gangliata  from  the  lowest  to  the  most  highly  organised  types  of 
structure.  In  the  most  imperfect  Crustacea,  indeed,  we  Gnd  a  simplicity 
of  arrangement  greater  than  any  hitherto  pointed  out  even  in  the 
humblest  Annelida ;  a  disposition  of  parts  which  theoretically  might 
have  been  expected  to  exist,  but  has  only  been  distinctly  recognised  in 
the  class  before  us. 

(1151.)  We  have  all  along  spoken  of  the  nervous  centres  of  the 
Articulata  as  arranged  in  symmetrical  pairs,  although  in  no  enample 
which  has  yet  occurred  to  our  notice  have  we  been  able  strictly  to 
point  out  the  accuracy  of  such  a  view  of  the  subject.  The  two  lateral 
masses  of  the  supra-msophageal  ganglion  are  found  united  into  one 
brain  in  the  humblest  forms  of  annulose  animals ;  and  even  in  the 
ganglia  forming  the  ventral  series,  although  we  might  presume  each  to 
be  composed  of  two  symmetrical  halves,  the  divisions  are  most  fre- 
quently bo  intimately  blended,  that  their  distinctness  is  not  susceptible 
of  anatomical  demonstration.  In  some  of  the  Crustacea,  however, 
among  those  species  which  have  the  segments  of  their  external 
skeleton  most  perfectly  separate  and  distinct,  the  nervous  system  is 
found  to  present  itself  in  such  a  conditioa  that  the  division  into  lateral 
halves  is  perfectly  evident ;  and  from  this  condition  their  progressive 
coalescence  may  be  traced  step  by  step  until  we  arrive  at  a  state  of 
concentration  as  remarkable  as  that  already  noticed  in  the  most 
elevated  of  the  Arachnidans.  It  is  to  Milne  Edwards  and  Audooin 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  interesting  particulars  connected  with  this 
part  of  our  sulgect ;  and  the  results  of  their  investigations  are  of  such 
great  physiological  importance,*  that  the  following  condensed  account 
of  their  labours  cannot  be  omitted  in  this  place.  In  Talitrut  every 
pair  of  ganglia  consists  of  two  separate  nuclei  of  nervous  substance, 
united  by  a  transverse  band  so  disposed  as  to  bring  them  into  com- 

*  Recfaerdiet  Aiutamiqacf  rat  it  Sfilimc  Nerregx  del  CnuUctt.    Aniulet  in 
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monication  with  each  other,  while  em  anterior  and  poBterior  n 
filament  derired  from  each  unites  it  mtb  the  preceding  and  following 
ganglia  of  the  same  side  of  the  bod;;  even  the  encephalic  mass  is 
composed  of  two  lateral  portions  united  bj  a  cord  passing  between 
them ;  all  theae  pairs  of  ganglia,  thirteen  in  number,  corresponding 
with  the  number  of  the  Begmenla  of  the  body,  are  exact  counterparts 
of  each  other  both  in  size  and  figure,  so  that  none  seems  to  prepon- 
derate in  energy  over  the  rest ;  but  the  anterior  or  encepbatic  pair 
alone  communicates  with  the  eyes  and  antennn,  the  only  organs  of  the 
senses  as  yet  discernible. 

(1153.)  lo  Onitcm  AstUw  a  concentration  of  the  elements  com- 
posing the  nervous  system  above  described  is  discernible,  and  this  is 
found  to  be  indicated  by  incipient  approximation,  which  takes  place 
in  two  directions,  one  longitudinal,  the  other  acting  transversely.  In 
the  first  place,  the  entire  number  of  pairs  of  ganglia  ia  reduced  to 
ten,  three  pairs  having  become  obliterated  by  coalescence ;  and,  more- 
over, while  the  central  portions  still  consist  of  two  lateral  masses 
each,  the  first  and  last  pairs  are  united  into  single  ganglia.  As  we 
rise  to  higher  forms  the  coalescence  still  proceeds :  all  the  pairs  of 
ganglia  soon  become  unic«d  in  a  transverse  direction,  and  gradually  the 
whole  chain  becomes  shorter  by  the  confusion  of  several  pairs  into 
larger  and  more  powerful  masses. 

{1163.)    In  the  Fig.2n. 

Crab,  which,  from 
its  terrestrial  ha- 
bits, holds  a  posi- 
tion among  the 
Crustacea  equiva- 
lent to  that  which 
the  Spiders  occupy 
among  other  Ar- 
ticulata,  this  cen- 
tralisation is  car- 
ried to  the  utmost 
extent;  and  all  the 
abdominal  and  tho- 
racic ganglia  be- 
come agglomerated  into  one  great  centre,  from  which  nerves  radiate 
to  the  parts  of  the  mouth  and  instruments  of  locomotion  {Jiff.  iill). 

(1151.)  But  this  change  in  the  condition  of  the  nen-ous  system  is 
not  only  observable  as  we  proceed  from  species  to  species,  aa  they  rise 
higher  in  the  scale  of  development ;  similar  phenomena  are  met  with 
in  watching  the  progress  of  any  individual  belonging  to  the  more 
perfect  families,  as  it  advances  from  the  embryo  to  its  mature  con- 
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dilion.  Thus  in  the  Cray-fish  {Aatacui  JlaviatilU),  Ralhke  *  observed, 
that,  when  first  perceptible,  the  nervous  system  consisted  of  eteveu 
pairs  of  ganglia,  perfectly  distinct  from  each  other,  and  situated  on 
each  side  of  the  mesial  line  of  the  body.  The  six  first  pairs  then 
unite  transrerselj,  so  as  to  form  as  man;  siogle  masses,  from  which 
the  nerves  of  the  mandibles  and  foot-jaws  emanate  ;  while  the  five 
posterior,  from  which  the  nerves  of  the  ambulalery  eitremitics  are 
given  off,  remain  separate.  Such  is  the  state  at  birth,  or  on  leaving 
the  egg;  but  further  changes  occur  before  the  Cray-fish  arrives  at 
maturity.  The  four  anterior  ganglia,  which  supply  nerves  to  the 
mandibles  and  foot-Jaws,  are,  by  degrees,  all  consolidated  into  one 
mass,  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  likewise  coalesce,  while  the  other  pairs 
continue  permanently  distinct.  The  reader  will  at  once  recognise  the 
resemblance  between  these  changes  and  those  already  described  as 
taking  place  during  the  progress  of  evolution  in  the  caterpillar:  the 
same  great  law  is,  in  fact,  in  operation  in  both  cases,  and 
the  same  results  are  obtained  from  the  completion  of  the 
process.* 

(1155.)  From  a  review  of  the  above  facts,  Milne  Edwards  and 
Audouin  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions: — 1st.  That  the  ner- 
vous system  of  Crustacea  consists  uniformly  of  medullary  nuclei 
(ganglions),  the  normal  number  of  which  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  segments  or  rings  of  the  body.  Snd.  That  all  the  modifications 
encountered,  whether  at  difierent  periods  of  the  development  or 
in  diSereut  species  of  the  series,  depend  especially  on  the  more  or 
less  complete  approximation  of  these  nuclei,  and  to  an  arrest  of 
development  in  some  of  their  number.  3rd.  That  approximation 
takes  place  from  the  sides  towards  the  mesian  line,  aa  well  as  in  a 
longitudinal  direction. 

(1156.)  In  the  Crab  the  distribution  of  the  nerves  is  briefly  as 
follows : — The  encephalic  mass,  or  brain,  which  still  occupies  its 
position  above  the  (esophagus,  and  joins  the  abdominal  centre  by  two 
long  cords  of  connection  (^.  SIS!),  gives  off  nerves  to  the  eyes  and 
muscles  connected  with  them,  as  well  as  to  the  antennee  and  neigh- 
bouring parts. 

(1157.)  Near  the  centre  of  each  division  of  the  nervous  collar  that 
surrounds  the  cesophagus  is  a  ganglionic  enlargement,  from  which 
arises  a  nerve  that  runs  (o  the  mandibles,  and  also  a  very  important 
branch,  apparently  the  representative  of  the  nervui  vagtu  of  insects. 

■  Untennchnngen  iiber  die  Bildung  dn  FlustluebMa— in  tbe  Annalea  Aet  Science* 
Nat.  tom,  II. 

t  For  a  minuto  account  of  the  smngemeiK  of  tbe  itervoiii  if  it«m  in  thew  aiiinia)*, 
the  reader  U  referrei]  to  tbe  Cyclop,  of  Anat  snd  Phy ■•  a 
Edwudi. 
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This,  after  ntmif^ing  largely  upon  the  coats  of  the  Btomach,  joins  that 
of  the  opposite  side ;  and,  assuming  a  ganglionic  structure,  is  ulti- 
mately lost  upon  the  intestine, 

(1168.)  The  nerves  of  the  extremities,  derived  from  the  central 
abdominal  ganglion,  are  represented  in  the  preceding  figure  (Jig.  ai2), 
which  requires  no  explanation.* 

(1159.)  We  have  already  (§  lOOi!),  nhen  describing  the  nervous 
system  of  insects,  hinted  at  the  probable  existence  in  the  Homo- 
ouiOLUTA  of  distinct  tracts  of  nervous  matter  in  the  composition  of 
the  central  chain  of  ganglia,  and  in  the  filaments  vihereby  they  are 
conoected  with  each  other:  reasoning,  therefore,  from  analogy,  it 
seems  fair  to  presume  that,  if  this  be  the  case,  such  tracts  correspond 
with  the  sensitive  and  motor  columns  which  have  been  distinctly 
proved  to  exist  in  the  spinal  axis  of  vertebrate  animals.  It  is  to 
Ur.  Newport  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  indication  of  this 
interesting  fact;t  and  the  accuracy  of  his  observations  is  readily 
demonstrable  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  ganglionic  chain  of  the 
lobster  and  other  large  Crustacean  species.  Each  ganglionic  enlarge- 
ment is,  upon  close  inspection,  clearly  seen  to  consist  of  two  portions ; 
first  of  a  mass  of  cineritious  nervous  substance  forming  the  inferior 
aspect  of  the  ganglion,  and  of  a  cord  of  medullary  or  fibrous  matter 
which  passes  over  the  dorsal  or  superior  aspect,  and  appears  to  be 
distinct  from  the  grey  substance  over  which  it  passes :  supposing, 
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therefore,  the  longitudinal  chain  to  consist  of  anterior  and  posterior 
fasciculi,  as  in  the  mjiduUa  spinalis,  tre  have  the  anterior  columus 
communicating  with  grej  substance,  nfaile  the  posterior  are  uncon- 
uected  therewith,  hut  are  continued  over  the  ganglion  instead  of 
hecoming  amalgamated  with  its  enbstance.  Another  fact,  which 
favours  Mr,  Newport's  view  of  the  subject,  is  derived  from  an 
examination  of  the  manner  in  which  the  nerves  given  off  from  the 
central  axis  take  their  origin  ;  for  some  of  tbera  undoubtedly  proceed 
from  the  cineritious  portion  of  the  ganglionic  swelling,  while  others, 
derived  from  the  upper  column,  not  only  have  no  connection  with  the 
grej  matter,  but  arise  at  some  distance  from  the  ganglion  {Jig.  187) : 
judging,  therefore,  by  the  laws  at  present  established  in  physiology, 
there  seems  reason  to  suppose  that  the  anterior  or  rather  inferior 
fasciculi  are  counected  with  aenaation,  while  the  superior  constitute 
the  motor  tract. 

(1160.)  The  reader  who  is  conversant  with  human  physiology  will 
at  once  perceive  that  this  arrangement  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  that 
met  with  iu  man  and  other  Yertebiuta  :  and  this  consideration, 
apparently  of  little  importance,  has  given  rise  to  a  variety  of  curious 
speculations ;  some  anatomists  having  even  gone  so  far  aa  to  assert 
that  all  the  oi^ns  of  articulated  animals  are  in  reality  placed  in  a 
similar  inverted  position. 

(lISl.j  A  more  interesting  inquiry  connected  with  this  part  of  our 
subject  is,  concerning  the  extent  to  which  the  Artioolata  are  suscep- 
tible of  pain.  Is  it  really  true  in  philosophy,  as  it  has  become  a 
standing  axiom  in  poetry,  that — 

"  tfae  poor  beelle,  tliat  we  tread  gpon, 
In  corpocal  anfienuice  feeli  &  pang  aa  great 
Aa  whcD  ■  giuit  dies"? 
(1 1 62.)  This  is  a  question  upon  which  modem  discoveries  in  science 
entitle  us  to  offer  an  opinion,  and  the  result  of  Che  investigation  would 
seem  to  afford  more  enlarged  views  relative  lo  the  beneficence  dis- 
played in  the  construction  of  animals  than  the  assertion  of  the  poet 
would  lead  us  to  anticipate.  Pain,  "  Nature's  kind  harbinger  of  mis- 
chief," is  only  inflicted  for  wise  and  important  purposes, — either  to 
give  warning  of  the  existence  of  disease,  or  as  a  powerful  stimulus 
prompting  to  escape  from  danger.  Acute  perceptions  of  pain  could 
scarcely,  therefore,  he  supposed  to  exist  in  animals  deprived  of  all 
power  of  remedying  the  one  or  of  avoiding  the  other.  In  man  the 
power  of  feeling  pain  indubitably  is  placed  exclusively  in  the  bniin  ; 
and,  if  communication  be  cut  off  between  this  organ  and  any  part  of 
the  body,  pain  is  no  longer  felt,  whatever  mutilations  may  be  in- 
flicted. 

(1163.)  The  nuduUa  tpinalU,  which,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter, 
corresponds  to  the  ventral  chwn  of  ganglia  in  articulated  animals,  can 
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perceive  external  impressions  and  originate  motions,  Imt  not /eel  pain: 
hence  we  may  jastly  conclude  that  in  the  Homogangliata,  likewise,  the 
supra-cesopbageal  ganglia,  the  representatiTes  of  the  brain,  and  the 
sola  correspondents  with  the  instruments  of  the  higher  senses,  are 
alone  capable  of  appreciating  sensations  of  a  painful  chamcter.  Thus, 
then,  we  arrive  at  a  very  important  conclusion, — uomely,  that  the 
perception  of  pain  depends  upon  llie  development  of  the  encephabc 
masses;  and  consequently,  that,  as  this  part  of  the  nervous  system 
becomes  more  perfect,  the  power  of  feeling  psjnful  impressions 
increases  in  the  same  ratio : — or,  in  other  words,  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
strength,  activity,  and  intelligence  of  an  animal,  by  which  it  can 
escape  from  pain,  depend  upon  the  perfection  of  the  brain,  so  does 
the  perception  of  torture  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  same 
organ.  How  far  the  fealing  of  pain  is  acutely  developed  in  the 
animals  we  are  now  considering  is  deduoible  from  every-day  observa- 
tion. The  0y  seized  by  the  leg  will  leave  its  limb  behind,  and  alight 
with  apparent  unconcern  to  regale  upon  the  nearest  sweets  within  its 
reach  :  the  caterpillar  enjoys,  to  all  appearance,  a  tranquil  existence 
while  the  larvu  of  the  Ichneumon,  hatched  in  its  body,  devour  its  very 
viscera  :  and  in  the  Crustacea  before  us,  of  bo  little  importance  is  the 
loss  of  a  leg,  that  the  Iobst£r  will  throw  off  its  claws  if  alarmed  by  the 
report  of  a  cannon. 

(1164.)  The  singular  power  of  breaking  off  their  own  limbs,  alluded 
to  in  the  lost  paragraph,  is  possessed  by  many  Crustacea,  and  is  a  very 
indispensable  provision  in  their  economy.  We  have  already  found  the 
blood-vessels  of  these  animals  to  be  of  a  delicate  structure ;  and  the 
veins  being  wide  sinuses  whose  walls  possess  little  contractility,  the 
fracture  of  a  limb  would  inevitably  produce  an  abundant  and  speedily 
fatal  hemorrhage  was  there  not  some  contrivance  to  remedy  the  other- 
wise unavoidable  results  of  suoh  a  catastrophe.  Should  the  claw  of  a 
lobster,  for  example,  be  accidentally  damaged  by  accidents  to  which 
creatures  encased  in  such  brittle  armour  must  be  perpetually  exposed, 
the  animal  at  once  breaks  off  the  injured  member  at  a  particular  part, 
— namely,  at  a  point  in  the  second  piece  from  the  body ;  and  by  this 
operation,  which  seema  to  produce  no  pain,  the  bleeding  is  effectually 
staunched. 

(1165.)  But  the  most  remarkable  port  of  the  phenomenon  remains 
to  be  noticed : — after  this  extraordinary  amputation  has  been  effected, 
another  1^  begins  to  sprout  from  the  stump,  which  soon  grows  to  be 
an  efficient  substitute  for  the  lost  extremity,  and  gradually,  though 
slowly,  acquires  the  pristine  form  and  dimensions  of  its  predecessor. 
A  beautiful  example  of  this  curious  mode  of  reproducing  a  lost  organ 
is  preserved  in  the  Musenm  of  Comparative  Anatomy  in  King's  Col- 
lie, London,  in  which  the  new  limb  (one  of  the  cheliferous  claws) baa 
already  attained  the  form  of  the  old  ehela,  but  still  remains  soft  and 
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nncoYored  by  calcareoua  integument.  The  process  of  reproduction  is 
as  follows: — Tbe  broken  extremity  of  the  second  joint  ekioa  over,  and 
presents  a  smooth  vascular  membrane,  at  first  flat,  but  soon  becoming 
conical  as  the  limb  begins  to  grow.  As  the  growth  advances,  the 
shape  of  the  new  member  becomes  apparent,  and  constrictions  appear, 
indicating  the  position  of  tbe  articulation;  but  the  whole  remains  un- 
protected \tj  any  hard  covering  until  the  next  change  of  shell,  after 
which  it  appears  in  a  proper  case,  being,  however,  still  considerably 
smaller  than  tbe  correspooding  claw  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body, 
altiough  equally  perfect  in  all  its  parts. 

(1166.)  Mr.  H.  D.  S.  Goodsir  has  shown*  tliat  in  the  lobster  this 
regenerative  faculty  does  not  reside  at  any  part  of  the  claw  indiffe- 
rently, but  in  a  special  locality,  situated  at  the  basal  end  of  the  first 
joint  of  each  of  the  legs.  This  joint  is  almost  filled  by  a  mass  of 
nucleated  cells  surrounded  by  a  fibrous  and  vascular  band,  and  other 
nucleated  cells  intervene  between  this  vascular  band  and  the  outer 
crust.  The  vessels  of  the  band  pass  onwards  for  about  half  as  inch, 
and  retom  upon  themselves,  forming  loops.  When  a  claw  is  broken, 
or  otherwise  iiyured  or  disabled,  the  lobster,  or  crab,  by  a  violent 
muscular  effort  casts  it  off  at  the  transverse  ciliated  chink,  or  groove, 
which  indents  the  reproductive  segment.  The  new  claw  is  developed 
by  the  multiplication  of  cells,  which  soon  become  divided  into  five 
groaps,  answering  to  the  five  joints  of  the  future  limb;  these  nascent 
joints  are  folded  upon  each  other  in  the  crab,  but  extended  in  the 
lobster ;  in  both  they  are  at  6ret  enveloped  in  a  sac  formed  by  tbe  dis- 
tended cicatrix ;  the  budding  limb  ultimately  bursts  this  cicatrix,  and 
its  growth  is  rapidly  completed ;  a  great  proportion  of  the  reprodac- 
tive  celts  contained  in  the  basal  extremity  of  the  iqjured  limb  is  made 
use  of  in  the  production  of  the  new  limb,  but  a  mass  of  them  is  re- 
tained unchanged  at  the  basal  joint,  and  is  rqady  to  renew  tbe  repro- 
ductive process  when  needed.  In  the  lower  Crustaceans  such  groups 
of  cells  are  found  at  more  numerous  joints. 

(1167.)  The  observations  made  in  a  former  chapter  relative  to  the 
organs  by  which  the  senses  of  toveh,  taste,  and  tmeU  are  BKcrcised  in 
insects,  are  equally  applicable  to  the  animals  composing  the  class  before 
us ;  for  in  the  Crustacea,  although  we  are  compelled  to  admit  the  pos- 
session of  the  above  faculties,  we  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  mode  in 
which  they  are  exercised,  therefore  it  would  be  only  an  unprofitable 
waste  of  time  to  ent«r  at  any  length  into  a  discussion  from  which  no 
satisfactory  conclusions  are,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to 
be  deduced. 

(1166.)  The  eyes  of  Cmstaceana  are  of  three  kinds,  timpU,  agglo- 
mtraitd,  and  compound. 

(1 169.)  The  simple  eyes  {oeeUi,  ttemmtua)  resemble  those  of  spiders, 

•  Vide  Owen  on  PatthenogeiKiia,  p.  48. 
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and,  like  them,  are  said  to  consist  of  a  cornea,  a  spherical  lens,  a  gela- 
tinoDs  vitreous  hnmouT,  a  retina  and  deeply-coloured  choroid,  all  occu- 
pying their  usual  relative  positions.  These  ejes  never  exceed  two  or 
three  in  number. 

(1170.)  In  the  agglomerated  e;ea,  such  as  those  of  Daphuia 
(fig.  S06),  the  organ  seems  to  be  composed  of  a  number  of  simple 
eyes  placed  behind  one  common  cornea;  such  eyes  are  movable,  and, 
in  the  animal  depicted  in  the  figare,  the  muscles  acting  upon  the 
visual  apparatus,  which  in  this  case  is  single,  are  arranged  eo  as  to 
form  a  cone,  the  base  of  which  is  formed  by  the  eye,  and  may  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  under  a  good  microscope. 

(1171.)  The  compound  eyes  appear  to  he  constructed  upon  the 
same  principles  as  those  of  insects.  The  comets  are  extremely 
numerous,  and  in  general  hexagonal ;  but  sometimes,  as  in  the  lobster, 
they  are  aquore.  The  vitreous  humours  equal  the  come»  in  number, 
and  behind  each  of  these  a  distinct  retina  would  seem  to  be  expanded. 
The  compound  eyes  of  Crustaceans  have  not,  however,  as  yet  been 
examined  with  the  same  patient  diligence  as  those  of  the  cockchafer  ; 
so  that,  as  relates  to  their  minute  aoatomy,  much  is  still  left  to  con- 
jecture and  uncertainty.  One  peculiarity  connected  with  these  organs 
is,  that  in  the  two  highest  orders  of  CruBtacea,  hence  called  Podoph- 
tkalmia,  the  eyes  are  placed  at  the  extremity  of  movable  pedicles 
articulated  with  the  first  cephalic  ring  of  the  external  skeleton,  and 
thus  they  may  be  tamed  in  various  directions  without  moving  the 
whole  body  at  the  same  time.  This  provision  was  not  required  in  in- 
sects, owing  to  the  mobility  of  the  head  in  those  animals ;  but  is 
absolutely  indispensable  in  the  case  before  us,  where,  the  head  and 
thorax  being  consolidated  into  ons  mass,  the  extent  of  vision  com- 
manded by  sessile  eyes  wonld  have  been  exceedingly  limited,  and 
inadequate  to  the  security  of  creatures  exposed  to  such  innumerable 
enemies. 

(117Q.)  It  is  in  the  higher  Crustacea  that  we,  for  ihe  first  time, 
indubitably  find  a  distinct  auditory  apparatus  ;  and,  from  the  simplicity 
which  the  organ  of  hearing  presents  in  this  its  earliest  appearance,  an 
inquiry  concerning  its  structure  becomes  of  great  physiological  interest 
In  the  lobster  the  ears  are  situated  upon  the  under  surface  of  the 
basal  joints  of  the  second  pair  of  antennie.  On  looking  carefully  in 
this  situation  the  student  will  find  a  prominent  tubercle  formed  by  the 
shell,  the  top  of  which  is  perforated  by  a  small  circular  opening 
covered  with  a  tense  membrane.  Behind  this  orifice  is  placed  a 
minute  vesicle  filled  with  fluid,  upon  which  a  delicate  branch  of  the 
antennary  nerve  is  distributed.  This  constitutes  the  whole  apparatus: — 
the  vibration  of  the  water  strikes  upon  the  external  membrane,  the 
water  in  the  sacculue  participates  in  the  tremor,  and  the  expanded 
nerve  conveys  to  the  brain  the  sensation  thus  produced. 
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(1173,)  The  fuuction  of  this  orgau  in  the  lobster  is  contCBted  by 
Dr.  Arthur  Farre,  who  ohaerTea,  that  it  is  situated  not  far  from  the 
mouth,  and  is  directed  downwards ;  it  19  bj  far  the  most  senBitive  part 
of  the  body,  since,  while  the  mechanical  irritation  of  any  other  parts 
excites  only  slight  movemeats  in  the  limbs  of  the  animal,  the  touch- 
ing of  this  part  is  immediately  followed  by  violent  and  almost 
Bpasmodic  flappings  of  the  tail.  These  circomstances,  together  with 
the  situation  of  the  organ,  appear,  to  Dr.  Farre,  to  point  it  out  as  in- 
tended possibly  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  quality  of  the  food;  aa, 
in  fact,  an  organ  of  smell,  evidently  endowed  with  an  exquisite  §ensi- 
biiity."  This,  however,  is  evidently  merely  a  matter  of  copjecttire, 
more  especially  as  in  the  generality  of  the  Crustaceans  such  an  appa- 
ratus is  altogether  wanting. 

(1174.)  The  true  organ  of  hearing,  according  to  Dr.  Farre,  ib 
situated  in  the  base  or  first  joint  of  the  lesser  pair  of  antennte ;  its 
precise  seat  being  indicated  externally  bj  a  tough  membrane,  which 
covers  an  oval  aperture  in  the  upper  surface  of  this  joint.  Towards 
the  inner  and  anterior  margin  of  this  membrane  there  exists  a  small 
round  aperture,  into  which  a  bristle  can  be  easily  passed.  On  removing 
the  membrane,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  Burrounding  shell,  the 
internal  organ  is  brought  into  view,  completely  imbedded  in  the  mus- 
cular structure  of  the  antennte. 

(1 176.)  This  organ,  the  vestibular  sac,  nearly  fills  the  cavity  of  the 
joint,  is  somewhat  sacciform  in  its  shape,  and  its  walls  present  a 
delicate  homy  structure  of  the  consistence  of  a  thin  qaill,  being  so 
transparent  as  to  admit  of  its  contents  being  seen  through  the  parietea. 
These  are  found  to  consist  of  numerous  minute  particles  of  siliceous 
sand,  which  are  loosely  contained  in  the  interior  of  the  sacculus.  The 
walls  of  the  vestibular  sac  are  furnished  with  several  rows  of  minute 
ciliated  processes,  which,  when  highly  magnified,  are  seen  to  be  hollow, 
and  to  be  covered  with  a  fine  down  of  hairs  of  exquisite  delicacy; 
while  in  their  interior  are  contained  numerous  minute  granules,  which 
are  apparently  nerve -granules.  These  processes  are  dilated  at  their 
base  80  as  to  form  a  globular  swelling,  where  they  are  articulated  to 
corresponding  circular  apertures  in  the  walls  of  the  sac,  from  which 
they  spring  in  immediate  apposition  with  a  plexus  of  the  auditory 
nerve,  which  has  a  separate  and  distinct  origin  from  the  supra-cesopha- 
geal  ganglion. 

(1 1 70.)  The  existence  of  this  singularly-constructed  apparatus  is  by 
DO  means  universal  even  among  the  Macrouroue  Decapods,  and  in  the 
Brachyura  it  seems  to  be  altogether  wanting.  We  recognise,  however, 
in  its  structure  all  the  essential  parts  of  an  organ  of  hearing  in  its 
primitive  form,  viz.  a  distinct  acoustic  nerve,  terminating  in  a  plexus, 
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which  is  expaoded  upob  a  veatibular  eac.  The  remarkable  arrange- 
ment of  ciliated  processes  immediatelj  overljing  this  plexus  tvith  each 
process  filled  with  nerre  granules,  exhibits  an  apparatus  for  extending 
the  extremities  of  the  nerves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  them 
sensitive  to  the  most  delicate  vibration  of  the  fluid  with  which  the  sac 
is  filled.  But  to  heighten  the  effect  of  this,  the  grains  of  sand  are 
added,  thus  forming  adventitious  otolithes  which,  moving  freely  in  the 
fluid  contents  of  the  sac,  doubtless  considerably  increase  the  vibration 
of  that  fluid. 

(1177.)  In  the  firocAyura,  or  craba,  the  membrane  covering  the 
external  orifice  of  the  ear  is  converted  into  a  movable  calcareous 
lamella,  from  vrhich,  in  some  genera,  a  furcate  proceas  is  continued 
internally;  so  that  the  whole,  when  removed  by  maceration,  has  no 
very  distant  resemtilance  to  the  Uapu  of  the  human  ear,  and,  like  it, 
seems  to  be  acted  upon  by  muscular  fasciculi,  so  disposed  as  to  regulate 
the  tension  of  the  vibratile  membrane,  and  thua  adapt  it  to  receive 
impressions  of  variable  intensity. 

(1178.)  One  of  the  first  circumatances  calculated  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  anatomist  who  turns  his  attention  to  the  structure  of  the 
generative  system,  both  in  male  and  female  Crustacea,  is  the  complete 
separation  which  exists  between  the  organs  belonging  to  the  two  sidea 
of  the  body ;   for  not  only  are  Fig.  213. 

the  internal  secreting  viscera 
for  the  most  part  perfectly  dis- 
tinct from  each  other,  but  even 
the  external  sexual  orifices  are 
equally    separate    and    uncou- 

(IITO.)  Beginning  with  the 
parts  observable  in  the  male, 
we  will  take  the  cray-fish  (As- 
taciis  JluvialUis)  as  a  standard 
of  comparison,  and  briefly  nO' 
tice  the  principal  variations 
from  the  type  of  structure 
observable  in  that  species,  met 
with  in  other  genera. 

(1180.)  In  the  cray-fieh  and 
also  in  the  lobster,  the  secern- 
ing organs  or  testes,  when  exa- 
mined in  situ,   are    found   to 

occupy  the  dorsal  region  of  the  thorax,  lying  upon  the  posterior  part 
of  the  stomach. 

(1181.)  Examined  superficially,  the  testes  would  seem  to  form  but 
one  mass,  consisting  of  three  lobes  (^9.  213,(1,  <(,  b);  but  on  investi- 
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gating  the  minute  structure  of  the  organ,  it  is  found  to  be  made  up  of 
veiy  delicate  secreting  tubes  that  give  origin  to  tvro  excretoiy  ducts 
{e,  c).  After  numerous  convolutions,  which  form  a  kind  of  epididimis 
(d),  each  duct,  becoming  slightly  dilated,  terminates  hy  a  distinct  ori- 
fice (/),  seen  upon  the  basal  articulations  of  the  last  psir  of  ambula- 
tory legs.  There  is  no  intromitlent  apparatus  visible  ;  but,  according 
to  Milne  Edwards,*  the  extremity  of  the  excretory  duct,  by  undergo- 
ing a  kind  of  tumefaction,  may  be  protruded  externally,  so  as  to  be- 
come efficient  in  directing  the  course  of  the  fecundating  fluid. 

(1183.)  In  crabs  the  mass  of  the  testis  is  exceedingly  large,  but  in 
its  essentia)  structure  similar  to  that  of  the  cray-fish,  and  the  external 
opening  of  its  excretory  duct  is  found  to  occupy  the  same  situation  : 
in  some  genera,  however,  instead  of  being  placed  upon  the  first  joint 
of  the  last  pair  of  lege,  the  orifices  of  the  male  organs  are  found  npon 
the  abdominal  surface  of  the  last  thoracic  ring  itself. 

(1183.)  The  female  generative  organs  of  Crustacea  very  accurately 
resemble  those  of  the  male  ;  and  in  the  unimpregnated  condition  it  is 
not  always  easy,  from  a  superficial  survey  of  the  internal  viscera,  to 
determine  the  sex.  In  Attacus  JluviatilU,  the  ovaria  [fi^.HM.a) 
occupy  a  position  analogous  to  that  pj^_  21*. 

of  the  male  testis,  and  a  simple 
canal  derived  from  each  side  (b, 
c)  conducts  the  eggs  to  the  ex- 
ternal apertures  found  upon  the 
first  joint  of  the  third  pair  of 
legs. 

(1184.)  I u  crabs  an  important 
addition  is  made  to  the  female 
generative  system  : — prior  to  the 
termination  of  each  oviduct  it  is 
found  to  communicate  with  a  wide 
sacculua,  the  function  of  which  is 
apparently  analogous  to  that  of 
tiie  tpermatheea  of 'uisecta{^  lUld), 
inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  form  a 

receptacle  for  the  fecundating  secretion  of  the  mate,  in  which  the 
seminal  fluid  remains  ready  to  impregnate  the  ova  as  they  succes- 
sively pass  its  orifice  during  their  expulsion  from  the  body. 

(1135.)  It  is  not  precisely  known  in  what  manner  copulation  is 
eflected  by  these  animals ;  neither,  indeed,  is  it  positively  ascerttuned  in 
many  species  whether  the  ova  ai-e  impregnated  prior  to  their  expulsion 
or  afterwards,  although  the  latter  supposition  seems  by  far  the  most 
probable. 

•  Cyclop,  of  Anat.  nnd  Phy».  mU  Chusticha. 
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(1188.)  The  eggs  are  almost  invariably  carried  aboTit  bj  the  female 
uutil  they  are  hatched,  and  in  order  to  effect  this  various  means  are 
provided.  In  the  Decapoda  tbej  are  fastened  by  a  stringy  secretion 
to  the  Talse  feet  under  the  abdomen,  and  a  female  crab  may  generally 
be  readily  distinguished  from  a  male  of  the  same  species  by  the 
greater  proportionate  size  of  this  part  of  their  body.  In  Ateltui,  a 
small  Crustacean  very  common  in  stagnant  water,  the  male  may  be 
observed  during  the  breeding  season  to  carry  the  female  about  with 
him  for  many  days  ;  after  which  her  eggs  are  found  impregnated,  and 
inclosed  in  a  membranous  sac  placed  under  the  thorax,  tiom  which, 
when  the  young  are  hatched,  they  escape  through  a  longitudinal  fis- 
sure provided  for  the  purpose.  In  many  genera,  brood  laminte,  or 
scaly  plates,  are  found  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  body,  beneath 
which  the  egge  are  lodged. 

(1 18T.)  The  more  minute  Crustacea,  or  EtUomoitraea,  aa  they  are 
called  by  zoologists,  in  their  mode  of  reproduction,  offer  several  re- 
markable TBriations  from  what  baa  been  described  above  ;  and  a  brief 
account  of  their  most  interesting  peculiarities  is  therefore  still  want- 
ing to  complete  this  part  of  our  subject.  These  little  creatures,  in 
fact,  seem  to  form  a  transition  between  the  claaa  we  are  now  consider- 
ing and  the  Epixoa,  which  many  of  them  resemble  so  nearly,  that 
they  are  still  confounded  together  by  many  authors.  The  female 
Entomostraca  frequently  carry  their  ova  in  two  transparent  saccnli 
attached  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  body,  and  it  is  in  these  egg-bags 
that  the  oviducts  terminate ;  so  that  the  ova,  as  they  are  formed,  are 
expelled  into  the  singular  receptacles  thus  provided.  Without  such  a 
provision,  indeed,  it  would  be  diEQcult  to  conceive  bow  the  ova  could 
possibly  remain  attached  to  the  parent,  as  they  far  surpass  in  their  abro- 
gate bulk  the  size  of  her  entire  body,  and  could  not,  therefore,  by  any 
contrivance  be  developed  internally  without  bursting  the  cmstaceous 
covering  that  invests  the  mother.  Jurine,*  Kamdohr,f  andotheranthors, 
have  carefully  watched  the  generative  process  in  several  genera,  and 
brought  to  light  many  important  and  curious  &ct8  connected  there- 
with. In  OyeUypt,  a  species  to  be  met  with  in  every  ditch,  the  impr^- 
nation  of  the  ova  is  undoubtedly  effected  in  the  body  of  the  parent, 
and  the  eggs,  when  formed,  are  expelled  into  two  oval  sacs  placed 
on  each  aide  of  ^e  tail,  which  Jurine  calls  external  ovariei.  The 
number  of  eggs  contained  in  these  sacs  gradually  increases,  and  they 
exhibit  a  brown  or  deep  red  colour,  until  a  short  period  before  the 
grovrth  of  the  embryo  is  completed,  when  they  become  more  transpa- 
rent. In  about  ten  days  the  eggs  are  hatched  and  the  young  escape ; 
but  such  is  the  prodigious  fertility  of  these  little  beings  that  a  single 
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female  wilt,  in  the  coarae  of  three  montha,  produce  ten  successive 
families,  each  consisting  of  from  thirty  to  forty  young  ones. 

(1188.)  In  the  genus  Apua,  another  plan  is  resorted  to  for  the 
protection  of  the  ova : — the  eleventh  pair  of  legs,  called  by  Schafer* 
"  womb-legs,"  have  their  first  joints  expanded  into  two  circular 
valves,  which  shut  together  like  a  bivalve  shell,  and  thus  form  a 
receptacle  in  which  the  eggs  are  contained  until  they  arrive  at  matu- 
rity. 

(1130.)  In  Daphnia  Ifig.WS),  the  ovaria  are  easily  distinguished 
through  the  exquisitely  transparent  shell,  especially  when  in  a  gravid 
state ;  and  the  eggs,  after  extrusion,  are  lodged  in  a  cavity  situated  be- 
tween the  shell  and  the  e;[terior  of  the  body,  where  they  remain  until 
the  embryo  attains  its  full  growth. 

(1180.)  One  fact  connected  with  the  reproduction  of  the  Entomos- 
traca  ia  so  remarkable,  that,  had  we  not  already  had  an  instance  of 
the  occurrence  of  a  similar  phenomenon  in  the  insect  world  (AphidM), 
the  enunciation  of  it  would  cause  no  little  surprise  to  the  reader;  and, 
had  its  reality  been  less  firmly  substantiated  by  the  concurrent  testi- 
men;  of  numerous  observers  who  have  witnessed  it  in  many  different 
genera  (_Cyelop»,  Daphnia,  &c.),  it  might  still  be  admitted  with  suspi- 
cion. In  the  genera  above  mentioned,  it  has  been  ascertained  by  care- 
ful experiments,  that  a  single  intercourse  between  the  sexes  is  suffi- 
cient to  render  fertile  the  eggs  of  several  (at  least  six,  according  to 
Jurine)  distinct  and  successive  generations. 

(1191.)  Some  authora  have  supposed,  from  the  circumstance  of  all 
the  individuals  which  have  been  met  with  belonging  to  some  genera 
being  females,  that  some  of  these  little  beings  were  hermaphrodite,  or 
self-impregnating ;  but  such  an  opinion  rests  on  very  doubtful  grounds, 
especially  as  there  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that  in  many  in- 
stances the  forms  of  the  male  and  female  of  the  same  species  are 
so  diSerent  that  they  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  totally  distinct  ani- 
mals. 

(II 93.)  The  last  point  which  we  have  to  notice,  in  connection  with 
the  history  of  the  Cnutacea,  is  the  progress  of  their  development  from 
the  embryo  condition  to  their  mature  state.  This  is  a  subject  which 
has  given  rise  to  considerable  discussion,  especially  as  relates  to  the 
changes  which  occur  during  the  growth  of  the  more  highly  organised 
forms ;  some  authors  contending  that  they  leave  the  egg  complete  iu 
all  their  parts,  and  presenting  their  adult  configuration,  while  others 
assert  that  they  undergo  changes  so  important  as  only  to  be  comparable 
with  the  metamorphosis  of  insects. 

(1 183.)  One  of  the  most  singular  and  anomalous  forms  of  the  para* 
aitic  Crustaceans  is  found  in  the  Nicothoa  attaei,  a  creature  met  with  iu 

■  ApU«  piacifonnia,  JDKcti  aquatici  apeciM  noviter  delects.     4to.    Ralubonnr,  1 7S7. 
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great  abundance  at  certaiu  seasons,  attacbed  to  the  gilla  of  the  lobster, 
from  which  it  derives  its  supply  of  uourishment.    This  remarkable 
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animal  {fig.  315),  which  is  free,  and  gifted  with  energetic  powers  of 
locomotion  during  ibe  first  periods  of  its  existence  and  at  its  first  ap- 
pearance from  the  egg,  constructed  aa  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
normal  type  belonging  to  its  class,  ultimately  selects  for  its  domicile 
the  brauchial  chamber  of  a  lobster,  where,  fixing  itself  permanently  to 
the  branchial  lamellre,  it  undergoes  a  complete  metamorphosis ;  its  ex- 
ternal form  is  entirely  changed;  its  senses  and  means  of  relation 
with  the  external  world  become  atrophied:  singularly- formed  excres- 
cences sprout  from  its  sides,  and  thus  transformed,  it  is  content  to  live 
beneath  the  shell  of  the  lobster,  without  further  intercourse  with  the 
external  world  than  is  necessary  to  supply  it  with  the  blood  which  it 
eacks  for  food. 

(1101.)  The  mouth  of  the  Nicothoe  is  a  sort  of  membranous  pro- 
boBcis,  armed  near  its  extremity  with  styliform  points,  with  which  it  is 
enabled  to  pierce  the  branchial  membrane.  Instead  of  the  ordinary 
more  or  less  flexuous  tube  which  constitutes  the  alimentary  canal  in 
other  forms  of  Entomostraca,  the  digestive  apparatus  of  Nicothoe 
consists  of  two  wide  sacculi,  united  together  in  the  median  line  in  the 
shape  of  a  horse-shoe,  from  the  centre  of  which  a  narrow  canal  pro- 
ceeds towards  the  mouth,  constituting  the  (BBopliagus  {fig.  216,  b), 
whilst,  derived  from  the  opposite  side,  another  tube  of  similar  calibre 
runs  backwards  to  the  termination  of  the  tail,  forming  the  intostlne 
{c).  The  stomach,  therefore,  is  constituted  by  the  two  great  lateral 
Cffica,  in  the  interior  of  which  alimentary  substances  undergo  their 
principal  modifications,  so  that  these  c»ca  are  evidently  analogous  to 
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wh&t  faasbeen  already  observed  ia  the  Pycnogonida'  (§1129),  with  this 
diiTereiic«.  that  in  tbose  onimala  the  csca  had  penetrated  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  ambulatory  clans.  The  thickness  of  the  walls  of  thesa 
stomachal  ceca  Ib  uniform  throughout;  they  are  exceedingly  delicate, 
only  exhibiting  in  their  texture  some  eidbII  reddish  celb,  and  are  ap- 
parently connected  to  the  parietes  of  the  body,  in  nhich  they  are 
loosely  suspended  by  delicate  muscular  fnena. 

(1195. J  One  very  remarkable  circumstance  presented  by  the  ali- 
mentary apparatus  of  Nicotboe  is  the  peristaltic  action  of  its  parietes, 
which  is  continued  even  after  its  removal  from  the  body,  and  which 
here  ia  evidently  in  relation  with  the  " phUbenleritm  "  exhibited  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  digestive  system.  So  proper  respiratory  organs 
exist  in  these  simply-organised  beings;  the  diffusion  of  the  blood 
through  the  interior  of  the  body,  sabservient  alike  to  respiration  and 
nutrition,  seems  to  be  entirely  effected  by  the  contractions  of  the  in- 
testinal walls,  and  the  proper  chylific  viscera  themselves  perform  the 
duties  of  the  lacteal,  circulatory,  and  respiratory  apparatus  of  the 
higher  animals. 

()  190.)  As  is  the  case  with  the  generality  of  the  Lemeans,  the  male 
of  the  Nicothoe  was,  until  recently,  unknown  to  naturalists,  a  circum- 
stance attributable  to  two  causes ;  in  the  first  place,  that  the  individu- 
als of  the  male  sex  are  very  diminutive  in  all  the  genera  belonging  to 
this  group,  insomuch  that  from  their  size  they  seem  rather  like  para- 
sites on  the  female  ;  and  secondly,  because  in  some  of  them,  which 
have  been  more  particularly  studied,  a  phenomenon  is  observable 
analogous  with  what  occurs  in  the  Apkidei  among  insects ;  there  occur 
whole  generations  of  fertile  females,  and  most  probably,  also,  gemmi- 
parous  (nnrsing)  races  daring  a  certain  portion  of  the  year,  as  is  the 
case  with  Limnadia*  and  DtgAniof  (§  1 190). 

(UdT.)  The  male  of  Nicothoe  is  representedinjf^.  SIS,  ?,  magnified 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  female.  The  generative  apparatus  of 
the  female  ia  largely  developed.  It  is  sitoated  principally  in  the  late- 
ral appendages  of  the  body,  of  which  it  occupies  a  considerable  part, 
being  lo^ed  by  the  side  of  the  digestive  cseca.  The  ovarium  (^.215, 
1,  k)  is  very  irregular  in  its  shape ;  anteriorly  it  is  bifurcate,  and  its 
whole  surface  has  a  sacculated  appearance.  The  oviducts  (t)  become 
conjoined  near  the  mesian  line,  and  then  bend  downwards  to  terminate 
at  the  vulva.  These  canals  are  frequently  filled  with  ova  throughout 
their  whole  length.  From  the  oviducts  the  eggs  pass  directly  into 
the  enormous  ovisacs  {/)  suspended  from  each  side  of  the  caudal  por- 
tion of  the  body,  between  the  lateral  appendages,  in  which  they  are 
contained  antil  sufficiently  mature  for  exclusion,  when  the  ovisac. 
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bursting,  gives  iaaue  to  hundreds  of  minute  NJcothoes  hatched  in  its 
interior. 

(1198.)  On  emerpng  from  its  prison  this  little  creatures  exceed- 
ingly ftctive,  and  presents  exactly  the  form  of  &  Cyclops  (^/iy.  216,3); 
neither  would  any  one  ever  suspect  it  to  be  the  same  creature  which 
vegetates  upon  the  branchite  of  the  lobster;  however,  no  sooner  has 
it  fixed  itself  in  that  situation  than  its  body  begins  to  swell  out  late- 
rally, in  the  shape  of  two  tubercles  that  sprout  from  the  sides  of  the 
body  just  behind  the  third  thoracic  segments,  into  which  the  viscera 
are  seen  to  penetrate,  and  as  these  tubercles  enlarge  the  animal 
becomes  gradaally  provided  with  those  enormous  aliform  appendages 
that  are  so  characteristic  of  the  female  adult  Nicothoa. 

(1199.)  Among  the  Entomostraca  such  changes  have  been  again 
and  again  witnessed,  and  the  appearances  observed  during  their 
growth  carefully  recorded.  From  these  observations  very  important 
results  have  been  obtained,  inasmuch  as  many  forms  previously  de- 
scribed as  distinct  species  have  been  found  to  be  merely  the  same 
animal  in  different  stages  of  derebpment.  In  Cyclops,  for  example, 
Fig.2\6.  Fig.2M. 
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the  newly -hatched  embryo  possesses  only  four  legs,  and  its  body 
is  round,  having  as  yet,  no  appearance  of  ceodal  appendages;  of 
young  animals  in  this  condition  Miiller  had  formed  a  distinct  genus 
[Anymone] :  *  in  about  a  fortnight  they  get  another  pair  of  legs,  and 
form  the  genus  Nauplhis  of  the  same  author.  They  then  change 
their  skin  for  the  first  time,  and  present  the  form  of  the  adult,  but 
with  antenniB  and  feet  smaller  and  more  slender  than  in  the  perfectly 
mature  state.  After  two  other  changes  of  skin  they  become  capable  of 
reproduction. 

P^.218. 


a 


(1300)  The  salt-marsh  shnmp  Artemia  tiiHnur,  affords  a  good 
e-^ample  of  these  remark- 
able changes  This  animal  Fw  210. 
IS  eapecially  interestmg  as 
being  perhapi  the  nearest 
approach  in  existing  nature 
to  the  extinct  forms  of  Trt 
lobttet  so  abundantly  met 
with  m  certain  geological 
strata  and  we  have  ac 
cord  1  ugly  git  en  upon  an 
enlarged  scale  accurate 
drawnngs  of  ita  e\ternal  or 
ganisation,  both  m  the  male 
and  female  [figt.  S16  and 
21 7).  Who,  however,  would 
recognise  in  the  embryo  of 
this  Cruslacean  on  ita  first 

quitting  the  egg  (fiij.  218)  any  rescmlilBuce  to  the  adult  creature;  or 
even  in  its  second  condition  (.^s-s.  219  and  230}  be  able  to  identify 
it  as  belonging  to  the  same  species  as  tliat  depicted  above; — so  com- 
pletely are  all  its  parts  remodelled  in  their  structure  before  arriving 
at  the  mature  state ! 

*  Latreiile,  Rdgne  Animal,  toI.  iv. 
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(1201.)  Many  oftheEn- 
tomoatraca,  as  for  example 
Daphnia,  do  not  seem  to 
undergo  material  alterations 
of  form,  but  simply  moult  at 
certain  intervals,  tlirowiug 
off  their  old  integument,  and 


Decapoda  it  is  pretty  certain 
that  great  metamorphoses 
take  place  in  tJie  external 
appearance  of  the  young 
animals,  though  many  con- 
tradictory opinions  concern- 
ing their  nature  are  enter- 
tained by  naturalists.  Much 
confusion,  indeed. still  exists 
connected  with  this  import- 
ant subject.  Cavolini  long 
since  announced  Ihat  the 
embryo  of  Caiwer  deprtsstis  e 
coolh  appearance,  of  which 
tion;*  and  Mr.  Thompson,  v 


-ii*4 


:«>.. 


Transactions,    has  rendered   it  certain    that  '< 


tiibited  at  birth  a  singular  and  nn- 
i   gave   a  very    tolerable    representu- 
I  number  of  the  Philosophical 


the  develop- 
ment of  the  common  crab,  so  /.ji.  221. 
different  is  the  outtvard  form 
of  the  newly-hatched  embryo 
from  that  of  the  adult,  that 
the  former  has  been  described 
as  a  distinct  species,  and  even 
grouped  among  the  Entomob- 
TRACA,  under  the  name  of  Zoe  t 
pelrigica.  On  leaving  the  egg. 
according  to  the  author  alluded 
to,  the  young  crab  presents  a 
curious  and  grotesque  figure 
(Jig.  221):  its  body  is  hemi- 
spherical, and  its  back  pro- 
longed upwards  into  a  horn- 
like appendage;  the  feet  are 
scarcely  visible,  nith  the  ex- 
ception of  the  two  last  pairs, 
which  are  ciliated  like  those  of  a  Branchiopod,  and  formed  for  ewim- 

•  Solla  OeneiMione  dei  PeKi  e  dei  Qranchi.     4ta.     Nnples,  17H7. 
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niing.     The  tail  is  longer  than  the  body,  possessea  no  felBO  feet,  and 
the     terminal   joint    is  fjg  222 

crescent-shaped,  and  co- 
vered with  long  spines. 
The  eyea  are  very  large, 
and  a  long  beak  projects 
from  the  lower  surface 
of  the  head. 

(1302.)  In  a  more 
advancedstage  of  growth 
the  creature  assumes  a 
totally  diSerent  shape 
(yly.  333),  under  which 
form  it  has  been  known 
to  naturalists  by  the 
name  of  MegaU^.  The 
eyes  become  peduncu- 
lated, the  eephalo-ikorax 
rounded,  the  tail  flatand 
provided  with  false  feet, 
and  the  chelee  and  am- 
bulatory eittremhies  well 
developed. 

{1203.)  A  subsequent  moult  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  perfect 
crab ;  and  then  only  does  the  abdomen  become  folded  under  the 
thorax,  and  the  normal  form  of  the  species  recognisable  {fig.  S&3). 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 
Hetxhooanouata*  (Oweo):  MoLLxraoA  (Gut.). 

(1904.)  The  term  Mollcsca,  employed  bj  Guvier  to  desigiute  the 
foarth  grand  division  of  llie  animal  norld,  is  obviously  derived  from  a 
veij  nnimporlant  circumstance  of  their  organiaatioD,  ifhich  the  tribes 
iuoladed  in  it  possess  in  common  with  innumerable  forms  both  of 
Acrite  and  Nematoneurose  beings,  whose  soft  bodies  are  unsupported 
by  any  internal  or  tegumentary  framework  of  sufGcient  density  to 
merit  the  name  of  a  skeleton.  Subsequent  anatomists  have  therefore, 
however  unwillingly,  been  compelled  to  substitute  another  name  for 
that  given  hj  the  illnstrions  French  zoologist  to  this,  extensive  clasa, 
the  boandories  and  relations  of  which,  as  at  present  admitted,  remain 
precisel;  as  they  were  first  eet&hlished  by  his  patient  and  nnnearied 
inveetigutioDS  relative  to  the  anatomical  atructare  of  the  animals 
comprised  within  its  limits. 

(1206.)  It  is  to  the  arrangeraentof  the  nervons  B7st«m  thatve  must 
again  have  recourse  in  order  to  discover  a  distinctive  appellation ;  nor 
in  this  shall  we  be  disappointed,  for  here  we  at  once  find  a  charecCei 
peculiar  to  this  great  section  of  animated  nature,  and  generally  appli- 
cable to  the  various  classes  composing  it.  All  the  Mollusca  present 
nervons  ganglia,  which,  in  the  more  highly  organised  forms,  attain 
considerable  development  and  consequent  perfection ;  but  these 
nervous  centres,  instead  of  being  arranged  in  a  longitudinal  series  of 
symmetrical  pairs,  are  variously  distributed  in  different  parts  of  the 
body ;  an  arrangement  exactly  correspondent  to  the  want  of  symmetry 
observable  both  in  the  external  configuration  of  these  crealnres,  and 
in  the  anatomical  disposition  of  their  internal  viscera.  Still,  however, 
one  large  ganglionic  mass  occupies  a  position  above  the  oesophi^s, 
and  it  is  with  this  that  the  nerves  of  the  existing  senses  invariably 
communicate ;  so  that  we  are  naturally  induced  to  regard  this  as  the 
sentient  brain,  corresponding  with  the  supra-cesophageal  ganglion  of 
the  AnnnnLATA  both  in  position  and  office.  Tlie  other  ganglia  vary 
considerably  bo^  in  number  and  in  situation,  but,  wherever  placed, 
they  all  communicate  with  the  supra-txsophageal  mass;  while  the 
branches  derived  from  them  are  distributed  to  the  viscera,  or  to  the 
locomotive  oi^ans. 

(1206.)  Various  are  the  forms,  and  widely  diiferent  the  relative 

*  !«{«■,  dUtimikr;  yiyyiw,  b.  gmgiian. 
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perfection  of  the  Moltusca,  aa  regards  their  endowments  and  capabili- 
ties. Some,  as  the  Barnacles  (Cikrhopoda),  fixed  to  the  surface  of 
various  submarine  bodies,  either  immoTably  or  hy  the  intervention 
of  a  flexible  pedicle,  entirely  deprived  of  organs  connected  with  the 
higher  senses,  and  unable  to  change  tVieir  position,  are  content  to 
cast  out  at  intervals  their  ciliated  arms,  which  form  a  net  of  Nature's 
own  contrivance,  and  thus  entrap  such  passing  prey  as  suits  their 
appetite.  Others,  equally  incapable  of  locomotion,  but  furnished 
with  arms  of  different  construction  (Brachiopodaj,  catch  their  food 
by  similar  efforts.  The  Tdnicata,  inclosed  in  coriaceous  bags,  are 
firmly  rooted  to  the  rocks;  or,  aggregated  into  singular  compound 
masses,  float  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves.  The  Cokchifeiu  inhabit 
bivalve  shells;  while  the  Gastebopod  orders,  likewise  defended  in 
most  cases  by  a  shelly  covering,  creep  upon  a  broad  and  fleshy  ventral 
disc,  and,  thus  endowed  with  a  locomotive  apparatus,  exhibit  senses 
of  proportionate  perfection.  The  Fterofoda  swim  in  myriads  through 
the  sea,  supported  on  two  fleshy  fins ;  while  the  Cefhalopod  Moi^ 
LUscA,  the  most  active  and  highly  organised  of  this  large  and  im- 
portant division  of  animated  nature,  furnished  with  both  eyes  and 
ears,  and  armed  with  formidable  means  of  destroying  prey,  become 
tyrants  of  the  deep,  and  gradually  conduct  ua  to  the  most  exalted 
type  of  animal  existence. 

(1207.)  These  different  sections,  which  constitute,  in  fact,  bo  many 
distinct  classes  into  which  the  Hetebooakouata  have  been  divided 
by  zoologists,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  serialim;  banning, 
Hs  heretofore,  with  the  most  imperfectly  organised,  and  gradually 
tracing  the  development  of  superior  attributes  and  more  exalted 
faculties  as  the  nervous  centres  attain  greater  magnitude  and  con- 
centration. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

CiRRHOPODA.* 

(1208.)  However  distinct  iu  outward  appearance,  and  even  in 
their  internal  economy,  the  creatures  composing  the  primary  divisions 
of  animated  nature  may  seem  to  be  when  superficially  examined, 
closer  investigation  invariably  reveals  to  the  zoologist  gradations  of 
structure  connecting  most  dissimilar  types  of  oi^nisation,  and  lead- 
ing so  insensibly  from  one  to  another,  that  tlie  precise  boundary-line 

*   •iffii,  a  cirrus;  irirt,  riHi,  n  Coot. 
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irhich  separates  them  is  not  always  easily  defiiiecl.  The  Cirruopods, 
or  Barnacles,  upon  the  consideratioa  of  which  we  are  now  eutering, 
preseot  a  remarkable  exemplification  of  this  important  fact ;  and  are 
foand  to  be  eo  strictly  intermediate,  both  iu  eitumal  configuratioD, 
and  even  in  Iheir  anatomical  construction,  between  the  Homooak- 
GLiATA,  which  have  recently  occupied  our  attention,  and  the  great 
class  of  beings  that  next  presents  itself  for  invest igation.  that  these 
animals  might,  with  almost  equal  propriety,  be  located  either  among 
the  Articulated  or  MoUuscouB  tribes  of  Invertebrata;  aud  it  will  not 
be  surprising,  if,  after  reading  the  details  connected  with  their 
structure,  some  naturalists  should  prefer  to  regard  them  as  belonging 
to  the  former  rather  than  to  the  latter  division.  The  Ciiirhopoda, 
indeed,  present  a  striuige  combination  of  articulated  limbs,  united 
with  many  of  the  external  characters  of  a  Mallusk,  as  wilt  be  at  once 
evident  from  the  examination  of  any  species  of  Barnacle,  whether 
sessile  or  pedunculated.  We  select  a  common  form,  Penttdawtis 
vilrea,  as  an  example  of  the  kind  last  mentioned.  The  animal  in 
question  is  inclosed  in  a  shell  resembling  in  some  respects  that  of  the 
common  mussel,  but  composed  of  five  distinct  pieces,  united  together 
by  a  dense  intervening  membrane :  of  these,  foar  pieces  are  lateral, 
and  disposed  in  pairs ;  while  a  fifih,  which  is  single,  is  interposed 
between  the  posterior  edges  of  the  two  valves,  so  as  to  unite  them 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  back.  Along  the  anterior  margin  the 
valves  are  only  partially  connected  by  membrane,  eo  that  a  long 
fissure  is  left,  through  which  the  articulated  extremities  may  be  pro- 
truded. In  place  of  the  hinge  that  Joins  the  two  shells  of  the  muuel, 
we  find  the  tough  coriaceous  membrane  that  unites  the  different 
shelly  pieces  of  the  integument  of  Pentalaamit,  prolonged  into  a 
cylindrical  pedicle  (Jiif.  227,  I),  which  is  in  some  species  many  inches 
in  length,  and,  being  attached  by  its  extremity  to  any  submarine  body, 
fixes  the  animal  permanently  to  the  same  locality.  The  external 
layer  of  this  pedicle  is  coriaceous,  or  almost  corneous  in  its  appearance, 
being  evidently  an  epidermic  structure ;  but,  internally,  the  tube  is 
lined  with  a  layer  of  strong  muscular  fibres,  arranged  longitudinally 
{Jig.  227,  m,  n),  which,  by  their  contraction,  are  no  doubt  able  to  bend 
the  flexible  stem  in  any  given  direction,  and  thus  confer  upon  the 
animal  a  limited  power  of  changing  its  position  when  necessary.  On 
removing  one-half  of  the  shelly  covering  (as  in  fig.  224,  a,  a),  we 
expose  the  body  of  the  Cirrhopod,  and  discern  the  following  par- 
ticulars. The  lower  portion  of  the  body,  which  incloses  the  principal 
viscera  (ft,  6),  is  soft  and  much  dilated,  especially  towards  the  dorsal 
region  ;  this  part  of  the  animal  is  covered  with  a  delicate  membrane, 
beneath  which  is  a  layer  of  whitish  granular  substance.  The  mouth 
(^)is  seen  upon  the  ventral  aspect,  situated  immediately  at  the  inferior 
extremity  of  that  longitudinal  fissure  in  the  mantle  through  which  the 
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arms  are  protruded :  the 
oral  aperture  appears  to  be 
raised  upon  a  prorament 
tabercle,  and,  when  atten- 
tively examined,  is  found 
to  be  provided  with  a  rudi- 
meutary  apparatus  of  jaws, 
presenting  a  distinct  lip  fur- 
nisbed  with  minute  palpi, 
and  three  pairs  of  mandibles, 
of  ffhich  the  two  external 
are  homy  and  aerrated,  while 
the  third  remains  perma- 
aentlysoftand  membranoua. 
Immediately  behind  the 
mouth  we  find  on  each  side 
certain  pyramidal  fleshy  ap- 
pendages (d,  d,  (f),  resem- 
bling, aa  Hunter  expressed 
it,  a  minute  star-fish,  which 
no  doubt  constitute  the 
branchial  or  respiraloiy  or- 
gans. Commencing  above 
the  month,  we  further  notice 
on  each  side  six  pairs  of  ar- 
ticulated and  dexible  arms, 
or  cirri  (Jiff.  234,  c.c),  each 
being  composed  of  a  series 
of  Bomi-comeoas  pieces,  and 
exhibiting  at  each  Joint  long  i 
&om  a  single  prominent  sten 
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PaUatamii  vilna. — a,  a,  (he  ■hell;  valTei;  b,  i, 
body  canlamnl  within  the  ihelli;  e,e,  ibe  cirri; 
d,  d,  d,  preiumed  branchial  appantiu;  «,  /.  mui- 
cDlir  eipaniioDi;  y,  the  mmitb.     (After  UuDler.) 

md  stiff  hairs.  Every  pair  of  cirri  arises 
1 ;  and  those  most  distant  from  the  mouth 
being  the  longest  and  most  extensile,  the  whole  apparatus,  consisting 
of  twenty-four  cirri,  forms,  when  protruded  from  the  body,  a  kind  of 
net  of  eiquisi  te  contrivance,  in  which  passing  particles  of  nourishment 
are  easily  entangled,  and  thus  conveyed  to  the  mouth.  Lastly,  on 
separating  the  cirriferous  pedicles,  we  find,  terminating  the  body, 
and  forming,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  tail,  a.  long,  soft,  and  flexible  organ 
(Jig.  227,  k)  the  extremily  of  which  is  perforated  by  a  minute  aper- 
ture; but  the  real  nature  of  this  instrument  we  shall  examine  by- 
and-by. 

(IS09.)  On  reviewing  this  general  description  of  the  external  con- 
struction of  Pentalaimu,  the  reader  cannot  but  be  struck  with 
the  singular  combination  of  charactora  which  it  exhibits.  Judging 
from  its  shell  alone,  its  right  to  be  considered  as  a  Mollusk  would 
seem  to  be  at  once  demonstrable,   for,  in  fact,  most  concholc^ista 
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agree  in  claiming  these  animals  as  belonging  to  their  own  de- 
partment; and  jet,  if  after  removing  the  ehell  we  compare  the 
animal  with  a  Crustacean,  its  alliance  with  that  clasa  is  equally 
evident  Suppose  the  body  {Jig.  324,  b,  b)  to  represent  the 
thoracic  portion  of  a  Cmstacean  slightly  bent  upon  itself,  and 
inclosed  in  an  extensively-developed  thorax;*  the  valves  of  the 
shell  would  represent  this  thorax,  which  would  be  divided  into  five 
pieces;  the  first  pair  of  cirri  arising  from  the  body  would  then 
represent  the  true  feet  of  a  Crustacean ;  the  branchite  would 
occupy  the  same  position  in  both ;  the  rest  of  the  body  of  the 
Barnacle,  namely,  that  which  supports  the  five  other  pairs  of  feet, 
would  represent  the  tail  of  the  Crustacean,  and  the  ciliated,  nata- 
tory feet,  generally  connected  with  that  part  of  the  external  skele- 
ton : — even  the  mouth,  as  the  author  referred  to  might  have 
added,  with  its  triple  series  of  jaws,  is  more  nearly  allied  in 
structure  to  that  of  the  Crustaceans  than  to  anything  we  shall  meet  with 
in  the  strncture  of  the  oral  organs  of  true  Mollusca. 


Fig.liS. 


(1210.)  But  the  affinity  which  unites 
the  Cvtrhopoda  to  the  Homogangtiata 
is  not  merely  exemplified  in  the  ana- 
li^es  that  can  be  pointed  out  between 
the  external  configuration  of  Fentalai' 
mil  and  some  Crustacean  forms;  the 
nervous  system  even,  as  we  might  be 
led  to  anticipate  from  the  symmetrical 
arrangement  of  the  articulated  drri, 
still  exhibits  the  Homogangliate  con- 
dition, and,  besides  the  supra-cesopha- 
geal  masses,  forms  a  longitudinal  chain 
of  double  ganglia  arranged  along  the 
ventral  surface  of  the  body,  from  which 
the  nerves  supplying  the  cirriferoua 
arms  take  their  origins.  Four  small 
tubercles  {_fig.  335),f  placed  transversely 
above  the  cesophagus,  represent  the 
brain,  and  give  origin  to  four  principal 
nerves  (J,/,f,f),  which  are  distributed 
to  the  muscles  and  viscera,  for  in  such 
a  situation  oi^ns  of  sense  would  evi- 
dently be  useless.  Two  lateral  cords, 
derived  from  the  above,  surround  the 
cesophagus,  from  each  of  which  a  nerve  ^ .  '.  """  * 
(o,  o)  is  given  off.    Below  the  ceeopha- 

*  Cavier,  Mimnin  mr  Ici   Aniroani  dM  AnaUrei 
Anktomie,  p.  6. 

t  Coviir,  loc.  cit. 
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gus  the  nervons  coUfir  terminateB  in  a  pair  of  ganglia  {h),  that  gives 
origin  to  the  nerves  supplied  to  the  first  pair  of  arms;  and  then 
Bucceeds  a  parallel  scries  of  double  ganglia  (t,  k,  I,  m),  exactly  re- 
sembling those  of  articulated  animals,  from  which  nerves  emanate 
that  are  destined  to  the  cirri  and  surrounding  parts. 

(ISll.)  The  muscular  system  of  PentaltwmU  is  partly  appropriated 
te  the  movements  of  the  shell,  and  partly  to  the  general  motions  of 
the  body.  The  shell  is  closed  bj  a  single  transverse  fasciculus  of 
muscular  fibres,  whereof  a  section  is  seen  at  e,fig.  224,  placed  imme- 
diately beneath  that  fissare  in  the  mantle  through  which  the  arms  are 
protruded ;  it  passes  directly  across  from  one  valve  to  the  other,  and 
approximates  them  by  its  contraction. 

(121S.)  A  large  muscle,  whose  origin  is  seen  in  fiij.  234,  /,  arises 
from  the  interior  of  the  mantle,  and,  as  its  fibres  diverge,  spreads 
over  the  entire  mass  of  the  viscera;  this  will  evidently  draw  the  body 
forward,  and  cause  the  protrusion  of  the  tentacula,  while  various 
muscular  slips  derived  from  it  scarcely  need  further  description, 
being  destined  to  move  the  numerous  arms,  with  their  jointed 
cirri    and    the    fleshy   tubular    prolongation    {Jig.  237,  k)    already 

(1213.)  The  food  devoured  by  the  Girrhopoda  would  seem  to  con- 
sist of  various  minute  animals,  such  as  small  Mollusks  and  micro- 
scopic Crustacea,  caught  in  the  water  around  them  by  a  mechanism  at 
ouce  simple  and  elegant.  Any  one  who  watches  the  movements  of 
a  living  Cirrhopod  will  perceive  that  its  arms,  with  their  appended 
cirrhi,  are  in  perpetual  movement,  being  alternately  thrown  out  and 
retracted  with  great  rapidity ;  and  that,  when  fully  expanded,  the 
plumose  and  flexible  stems  form  an  exquisitely  beautiful  apparatus, 
admirably  adapted  \a  entangle  any  nutritious  molecules,  or  minute 
living  creatures,  that  may  happen .  to  be  present  in  the  circum- 
Bcribed  space  over  which  this  singular  casting-net  is  thrown,  and 
drag  them  down  into  the  vicinity  of  the  mouth,  where,  being  seized  by 
the  jaws,  they  are  crushed  and  prepared  for  digestion.  No  sense  but 
that  of  touch  is  required  for  ^e  success  of  this  singular  mode  of 
fishing ;  and  the  delicacy  with  which  the  tentacula  perceive  the 
slightest  contact  of  a  foreign  body,  shows  that  they  are  eminently 
sensible  to  tactile  impressions.  As  regards  the  digestive  organs,  we 
have  already  described  the  prominent  mouth  {fig.  227,  h),  with  its 
homy  palpiferous  lip,  and  three  pairs  of  lateral  jaws.  The  (esophagus 
{e)  is  short,  and  firm  in  its  texture;  it  receives^  the  excretory 
ducts  of  two  salivary  glands  of  considerable  size  {Jig.  225,  d,  d),  and 
soon  terminates  in  a  capacious  stomachal  receptacle,  the  walls  of  which 
are  deeply  sacculated  and  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  glandular  cfcca 
{Jig.  U27,  ti)  that  represent  the  liver,  and  pour  their  secretion  throi^h 
numerous  wide  apertures  into  the  cavity  of  the  stomach  itself.  The 
intestine  (#,  /)  is  a  simple  tube,  and  runs  along  the  dorsal  aspect  of 
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the  animal,  wide  at  iu  commencement,  but  gradually  tapering  towards 
its  anal  extremitj;  it  terminates  at  the  root  of  the  tubular  prolonga- 
tioD  (ft)  hj  a  narrow  orifice,  into  which  a  small  bristle  (^)  hag  been 
inserted. 

(1S14.)  Little  is  satisiactorily  known  relative  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  blood-vessels  and  course  of  the  circulation  in  these  animals. 
Poll  imagiQed  that  he  bad  discovered  a  contractile  dorsal  vessel, 
intimatiag  that  be  had  perceived  its  pulsations  in  the  vicioitj  of 
the  anal  exremit;  of  the  body ;  and,  although  his  observations  upon 
this  subject  have  not  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  investigations, 
analogy  would  lead  us  to  anticipate  the  existence  of  the  heart  in 
the  position  indicated  by  the  indefatigable  Neapolitan  zootomist. 
The  lateral  appendages  (Jiff.  ii34,  d,  d,  d)  are  most  probably 
proper  branchial  organs,  but,  perhaps,  not  exclusively  the  instru- 
ments of  respiration ;  since  the  numerous  cirri  no  doubt  co-operate 
in  exposing  the  biood  to  the  action  of  the  surrounding  medium, 
a  function  to  which  they  are  well-adapted  by  their  structure  and 
incessant  movements ;  especially,  as  each  cirrus  is  seen  under  the 
microscope  to  be  traversed  throughout  its  whole  length  by  two  large 
vascular  trunks,  one  apparently  arterial,  and  the  other  of  a  venous 
character. 

(1215.)  Judging  from  the  peculiar  conditions  under  which  the  Cirr- 
hopods  exist,  it  would  only  be  natural  to  suppose  that  to  creatures  so 
circumstanced,  the  possession  of  the  organs  of  the  higher  senses 
would  be  a  useless  incumbrance,  seeing  that  they  ore  apparently  quite 
iucapable  of  holding  communication  with  the  external  world;  never- 
theless, from  the  recent  discoveries  of  Professor  Leidy,*  and  of  Mr. 
Darwin,!  they  are  found  to  he  by  no  means  destitute  in  this  respect. 
In  Lepai  ftudcularu,  Idr.  Darwin  detected  two  nervous  filaments, 
derived  immediately  from  the  front  of  the  two  supra-cesophageal 
ganglia,  which  were  found  to  terminate  in  two  small,  perfectly 
distinct,  oval  masses,  which  are  not  united  by  any  transverse  com- 
missure. From  the  opposite  ends  of  these  two  ganglia,  smaller 
nerves  are  derived,  which,  bending  inwards  at  right  angles,  communi- 
cate with  the  ocular  apparatus,  which,  although  apparently  consisting 
of  a  single  mass,  is,  in  reality,  composed  of  two  eyes  united  together, 
or,  in  other  words,  although  in  outline  the  eye  appears  single,  two 
lenses  can  be  distinctly  seen  at  the  end,  as  well  as  two  pigment  capsules, 
which  ere  deep  and  cup-shaped,  and  of  a  dark  reddish  purple  hue. 
This  double  eye  in  all  the  genera  examined  is  seated  deep  within  the 
body  ;  it  is  attached  by  fibrous  tissue  to  the  radiating  muscles  of  the 
lowest  part  of  the  cesophagus,  and  lies  actually  on  the  upper  part  of 

•   Procesdingi  of  the  Academy  of  Nntiinil  Scicncei,  Philn{1ciplliI^  Jnn.  1 R-IH. 
I  Mooogruph  on  the  tub-clnu  Cirripedia,  by  Cbarlea  Darwin,  F.H.S.,  IS4I. 
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the  stomach  ;  conseqaentl;,  a  ray  of  light  to  reach  the  eye  has  to  pass 
through  the  exterior  membrane  and  underlying  corium,  end  to  pene- 
trate deeply  into  the  body.  In  living  sessile  Cirripeds  Mr.  Darwin 
observes,  vision  eeenaa  to  be  coufined  to  the  perception  of  the  shadow 
of  an  object  passing  between  them  and  the  light ;  they  instantly 
perceive  a  band  passed  quickly  at  the  distance  of  several  feet  between 
a  candle  and  the  vessel  in  which  they  may  be  placed. 

(1216.)  In  the  outer  maxillx  at  their  bases,  where,  united  t<^ther, 
but  above  the  basal  fold,  separating  the 
mouth  from  the  body,  there  are,  in  all 
the  Lepadidffi,  a  pair  of  orifices,  some- 
times seated  on  a  slight  prominence,  or 
else  on  the  summit  of  flattened  tubes, 
projecting  upwards  and  towards  each 
other.  Each  of  these  orifices  leads  into 
a  deep  sac  lined  by  pulpy  corium,  and 
closed  at  the  bottom,  over  which  a  nerve 
of  considerable  size  is  distributed.  That 
this  closed  sac  is  an  organ  of  sense,  of 
some  kind  or  other,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  and,  judging  from  its  position,  Mr. 
Darwin  is  induced  to  consider  that  the 
two  constitute  an  olfactory  apparatus. 

(laiT.)  At  a  tittle  distance  beneath 
the  basal  articulation  of  the  first  cirrus, 
on  each  side  there  may  be  seen  a  slight 
swelling,  and  ou  the  under  side  of  this 
a  transveise  Hli^]ike  orifice  {Jig.  S36,  «), 
one-twentieth  of  an  inch  in  length,  in 
Conchoderma,  but  often  only  half  that 
size :  this  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Darwin 

as  the  organ  of  hearing.  The  external  st^^^  ^  a»rfo*m«.-a. 
orifice  leads  into  a  deep  and  mthor  wide  cxtmul  \a.yti  of  integnmant;  a,  a, 
meatus,  which,  enlarging  upwards,  is  inienial  kfeii  i,  b,  an  foiming  > 
lined  by  a  thick  pulpy  corinm,  and  is  iTermnod  the  bodjic.oTipoiiiorj 
closed  at  the  upper  end;  from  its  sum-  '^'  °"""^'  "'  P""""'^  "B"  "^ 
mit  IS  Buspouded  a  flattened  sac,  van-      -.i. ,?    ■  .1:       •  .u    .^-  i.  - 

r  ■     —'      with  tlu  int«nor  of  the  p«diclB;j, 

ously  shaped  in  different  genera;— in    *,  pedicle.    (Afwr  Darwio.) 
all  cases  the  sac  is  empty,  or  contains 

only  a  little  pnlpy  matter;  it  consists  of  brownish,  thick,  and  remark- 
ably elastic  tissue,  formed  apparently  of  transverse  little  pillars, 
becoming  fibrous  on  the  outside,  and  with  their  inner  ends  appearing 
like  hyaline  points.  The  mouth  of  the  acoustio  sac  is  closed  by  a 
tender  diaphragm,  through  which  Mr.  Darwin  thinks  he  saw  a 
moderate-sized  nerve  enter,  and  as  the  first  pair  of  cirri  seem,  to  a 
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certoJD  extent,  to  perform  the  office  of  antenna,  therefore  the 
position  of  Eta  acoustic  organ  at  their  bases  is  analogous  to  what 
exists  in  Crustacea;  bat  there  are  not  here  any  otoliths,  or  the  sili- 
ceous particles  and  hairs  as  described  by  Dr.  Farre  in  that  class 
(§IIT5).  Nevertheless,  the  sac  is  so  highly  elastic,  and  its  suspension 
in  a  meatus  freely  open  to  the  water,  seems  so  well  adapted  for  an 
acoustic  organ,  that  Mr.  Darwin  considera  such  to  be  its  function. 

(1^18.)  With  respect  to  the  organisation  of  the  reproductive  systeni 
in  these  creaturea,  the  most  discordant  opinions  are  expressed  by 
difierent  writers ;  no  two  aathors  agreeing  either  concerning  the  names 
or  offices  which  ought  to  be  assigned  to  different  parts  of  the  genera- 
tive apparatus.    It  must 

therefore  be  our  endea-  ^*"  ^^^^^ 

vowr,  in  considering  this 
part  of  their  economy,  to 
separate  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable all  conjecture  and 
hypothetical  reasoning 
from  the  simple  facts 
which  anatomy  has  placed 
at  our  disposal,  and  leave 
disputed  questions  to  be 
solved  by  careful  experi- 
ment and  research.  Ac- 
cording to  the  dissection 
of  John  Hunter,  the  in- 
ternal generative  appa- 
ratus is  double,  occupy- 
ing both  sides  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  Co. 
vering  the  liver  {Jig. 
337,  d),  there  is  found 
a  vascular  substance, 
which  the  above-named 
illusirioua  anatomist  re- 
garded as    probably  con-  AnUoniy  of  Ptatalatadi   mtrta.  —  a,   sitcinol   en- 

stitnting  the  tgbular  "lope  of  tbebodji  ft,  tho  mouih;  c.  ite  (BMphigu.i 
Darts  of  the  testicle  '''  **"  •'"'"'*''>  «i/,'™«t  of  the  inteiiine;  g,  briills 
^r^  ,  '    iiuen«d  inlo  the  bd*1  orifice;  i,  the  eridnct,    (AAer 

from    which  a   tortuona    Hunter.) 
canal  with    very    thicic 

walls  (riM  deferent)  runs  npwards,  along  the  side  of  the  intestine 
to  the  root  of  the  fleshy  prolongation  {k\  at  which  point  it  is  joined 
by  the  corresponding  tube  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  The 
common  canal  thus  formed  is  extremely  slender,  and  passes  in  a 
flexuous  manner  through  the  whole  length  of  the  tubular  organ  (I), 
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named  by  Hunter,  apparently  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  tbe  penis,  to 
termiaate  by  a  minate  orifice  at  its  extremity.  Yet.  notwithstanding 
the  name  applied  to  the  termination  of  the  sexual  catials,  Hunter  was 
well  convinced  that  the  Cirripeds  were  hermaphrodites ;  as  he  ex- 
pressly says,*  "  It  is  most  probable  that  all  Barnacles  are  of  both 
seses  and  self-iropr^nat«rs|i  for  I  could  never  lind  two  kinds  of  parts, 
80  as  to  be  able  to  say,  or  even  suppose,  tbe  one  was  a  female,  the 
other  male." 

(IQIO.)  Guvier  found  the  vascular  mass,  considered  by  Hunter  as 
being  the  tubular  portion  of  the  testis,  to  be  composed  of  granules 
which  he  deemed  to  be  ova ;  and  conceived  the  delicate  white  vessel 
seen  to  ramify  through  the  ovarian  mass,  as  represented  in  the  figure, 
to  be  the  oviduct  whereby  the  eggs  were  taken  up  and  conveyed  into 
the  thick  and  glandular  canal  (h),  from  the  walls  of  which  he  imagi- 
ned that  a  fecundating  liquor  might  be  secreted  for  the  impregnation  of 
the  ova  in  transitu.  He  therefore  regarded  the  proboscidiform  tube, 
(A:)  as  an  ovipositor,  whereby  the  ova  derived  from  both  eides  of  the 
body  are  expelled.  Before  scattering  them  abroad,  as  Cuvier  noticed, 
tbe  animal  retains  tbem  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  concealed 
between  the  body  and  the  mantle,  where  they  form  two  or  three 
irregularly-shaped  layers.  When  the  eggs  are  found  in  this  situation, 
he  observed  that  the  ovaria  were  empty,  and  tbe  testicles  much  less 
tumid,  circumstances  which  indicate  the  season  of  oviposition  to  be 
at  an  end. 

(1330.)  In  opposition  to  the  views  entertained  by  Cuvier  concerning 
the  generative  process  in  the  class  before  us,  various  continental 
writers  consider  the  true  ovary  to  be  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the 
tubular  fleshy  pedicle,  which  in  Pfnlalasmii  serves  to  fix  the  body 
10  the  substance  wbereunto  it  is  attached.  This,  indeed,  at  certain 
periods  is  found  to  be  filled  with  oval  granular  bodies  of  regular  - 
shape,  which  are  apparently  real  ova  diffused  through  the  loose 
cellulosity  inclosed  within  it ;  and  these  ova,  being  found  in  different 
states  of  maturity,  are  apparently  secreted  in  the  pedicle  itself, 
although  some  authors  contend  that,  having  been  formed  and  im- 
pregnated in  the  manner  indicated  by  Cuvier,  they  are  conveyed  into 
this  situation  by  tbe  ovipositor,  as  upon  this  assumption  the  prolonged 
organ  (fig.  227,  k)  would  be  named.  Other  anatomists,  again,  regard 
the  instrument  last  mentioned  as  being  a  real  penis,  and  si^gest  that 
from  its  length  it  might  even  be  introduced  into  the  peduncular  cavity 
itself,  and  thus  effect  the  impregnation  of  the  ova  contained  therein. 

(1221.)  It  is  to  Mr.  Darwin  that  science  is  indebted  for  a  know- 
ledge of  the  fact  that  in  at  least  two  genera  of  the  Lepadidee  distinct 
male  and  female  individuals  exist ;  aud  for  the   far  more  wonderful 

*  Dcicript'm  nnd  llliiitnil*d  Catalogue  of  the  Phjiical  Seriei  of  Comp.  Anal,  in  tha 
Mm.  of  the  Rojal  Coll.  of  Siugeoni  in  Loniton,  vol.  i.  p.  259. 
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discoverjr  that  in  the  mme  genera  there  exist  hermaphrodite  Bpecies, 
whose  masculine  efficiency  ia  aided  by  one  or  two  Complemental  Malet. 
In  the  genus  Ibla  for  example,  in  one  speciee,  I.  Cwningii,  the  egg- 
bearing  individual  ia  aimply  female,  presenting  no  ttftce  either  of  the 
external  preboscidiform  pesis,  or  of  the  vesiculffl  seminales,  or  of  tbe 
testes ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  tbe  ovarian  tubes  within  the  pedicle 
are  developed  in  the  usual  manner,  as  are  likewise  the  true  ovaria  at 
the  upper  edge  of  the  stomach.  But  although  there  thus  was  a  total 
deficiency  of  the  usual  male  portion  of  the  nexual  apparatus,  Mr. 
Darwin  found  attached  within  the  sac,  in  a  nearly  central  line 
{Jig.  itiB.h),  a  flattened,  purplish,  worm-like  little  animal,  which, 
notwithstanding  its  diiTerent  appearance,  turned  out  npoij  dissection 
to  be,  in  reality,  the  male  Cirriped  belonging  to  this  species,  although 
tolally  dissimilar  in  its  external  configuration. 

(123ii.)  The  dimensions  and  proportions  of  the  male  animal  vary 
much,  hut  it  is  always  exceedingly  minute,  the  longest  specimen 
measuring  not  more  than  -j^ggths  of  an  inch  in  length.  Tbe  main 
part  of  the  body  consists  of  the  peduncle,  which  tapers  more  or  leas 
suddenly  toward  its  extremity,  which  latter  is  imbedded  deeply  in  the 
integuments  of  the  female,  passing  oblii^uely  through  the  cbitine 
membraiie  end  corium,  end  ranning  along  amidst  the  underlying 
muscles  and  inosculating  fibrous  tissue,  is  attached  to  them  by  cement 
at  the  extremity. 

(1333.)  Within  tbe  muscular  layer  all  round  the  upper  part  of  the 
peduncle,  and  surrounding  the  stomach,  the  body  of  this  minute 
creature  contains  numerous  little,  rather  irregular,  globular  balls,  with 
brown  granular  centres,  so  closely  resembling  the  testes  in  other 
Cirripedes  as  to  leave  little  doubt  that  they  are  of  tbe  same  nature. 
Tbe  vasa  deferentia  are  plainly  visible,  occupying  their  normal  situa- 
tion, and  the  presence  of  spermatozoa  is  indisputable.  The  vasa  defe- 
rentia unite  and  terminate  under  the  two  extremely  minute  caudal 
appendages,  but  there  is  no  prtijecting  proboscidiform  penis,  and  in  this 
case  apparently  the  whole  body,  furnished  like  the  penis  with  longi- 
tudinal and  transverse  muscles,  serves  the  same  purpose  I 

(1-234.)  Another  species  belonging  to  the  same  genus,  Ibla  quad- 
rivalvu,  furnishes  an  example  of  a  hermaphrodite  Cirriped,  which 
might  he  supposed  to  be  in  itself  sufficient  for  reproduction,  provided 
with  a  complemental  male,  an  arrangement  still  more  wonderful  than 
that  just  described  as  existing  in  I.  Cumingii.  In  the  androgenous 
individual  there  is  a  penis  singularly  constructed,  of  several  distinct 
segmente,  as  well  as  the  vasa  deferentia  and  testes,  which  latter  are 
unusually  lai^e  and  egg-shaped,  while  the  ovigerous  system  is  like- 
wise completely  developed  ;  nevertheless,  in  five  out  of  sis  specimens 
dissected  by  Mr.  Darwin  males  were  present,  in  every  respect  similar 
in   their  structure  to  those  of  I.  Cumingii  described  above;  and  of 
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some  of  which  he  waa  enabled  to  trace  F'9-  2-8. 

the  preparatory  metamorphoses,  common 
to  the  class,  from  their  larval  conditioa 
to  the  adult  state. 

(13^5.)  In  this  same  hermaphrodite 
specimen  of  Ibla  quadrivalvU,  the  two 

ovigeroua  lamelle  contained  some  hun-  , 

dreda    of  latvie   in    the  first  stage   ot 
development,  which  were  liberated  from 
their  enveloping  membranes  by  a  touch 
of  a  needle:  thej  were  about  the  if^o^'^B 
of  an  inch    in    length,  and  presented 
all  the  usual  characters  of  larva  at  this 
period.     What  a  truly  wonderful  assem- 
blage of  beiugs  of  the  same  species,  ex-        Ibla  CUmingii,  •bowing  the  np- 
claiins  the  distinguished    naturalist  to    pl«in™i«l iml*- — <i,i,e,d,e,f.g,t, 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  these  re-   '™''j''i^"S^'J;;,*;„7^ 
searches,  did  this  individual  hennaphro-    """  *■    ^ 

dite  present  1  We  have  the  numerous,  almost  globular,  larvte  with  lateral 
horns  to  their  carapaces,  with  their  three  pairs  of  legs,  single  eye, 
proboBcidifonn  mouth  and  long  tail : — we  have  the  somewhat  larger 
larvB,  in  the  last  stc^  of  their  development,  much  compressed,  beat- 
formed,  with  their  two  great  compound  eyes,  curious  prehensile 
antennn,  closed  rudimentai;  mouth,  and  six  natatory  legs,  so  different 
from  those  of  the  first  stage ; — we  have  the  attached  males,  with  their 
bodies  reduced  almost  to  a  mouth,  placed  on  the  summit  of  a  peduncle, 
with  a  minute,  apparently  single,  eye  shining  through  the  integuments 
without  any  carapas  or  capiti^um,  and  with  the  thorax,  as  well  as  the 
legs  or  cirri,  rudimentary  and  functionless : — Isstly,  we  have  the  herma- 
phrodite, with  all  its  complicated  organisation,  its  thorax  supporting 
six  pairs  of  multi-articulated  two-armed  cirri,  and  its  well-developed 
capitulum,  furnished  with  homy  valves,  surrounding  this  wonderfal 
assemblage  of  beings.  Unquestionably,  without  ft  rigid  examination, 
these  four  forms  would  have  been  ranked  in  different  families,  If  not 
orders,  of  the  articulated  kingdom. 

(1220.)  The  observations  of  Mr.  Thompson*  relative  to  the  progress 
of  the  OVA  after  their  escape  from  the  pedicle,  throw  much  additional 
light  upon  this  portion  of  our  subject.  "  In  the  whole  tribe  of 
Cirripeds,"  says  this  industrious  naturalist,  "  the  ova,  after  their  ex- 
pulsion from  the  ovariam,  appear  to  be  conveyed  by  the  ovipositor 
into  the  cellular  texture  of  tjie  pedicle,  just  beneath  the  body  of  the 
animal,  which  they  fill,  to  the  distance  of  about  an  inch.  When  first 
placed  in  this  position,  they  seem  to  be  amorphous,  and  inseparable 

■  Phil.  Tisnt.  for  ISS.'i.  f»%r  356. 
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from  the  pttlpy  subBtance  in  vfaich  they  sre  imbedded ;  but,  as  thej 
approach  to  nmturitj,  they  become  of  an  oral  shape,  pointed  at  both 
ends,  and  are  easily  detached.  Sir  Gverard  Home  haa  given  a  rery 
good  repreeentatioD  of  them  at  thia  stage  of  their  progress,  in  hia 
'Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy,'  from  the  elegant  pencil  of  Mr. 
Bauer." 

(l^iT.)  "  Oaring  the  stay  of  the  ova  in  the  pedicle,  they  render 
this  part  more  opaqae  and  of  a  bluish  tint;  the  ova  themselves,  and 
the  cellular  texture  in  which  tbey  are  aurrounded,  being  of  a  pala  or 
azure  blue  colour.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  in  what  manner  the  ova 
are  eitricated  firom  the  situation  above  indicated;  but  it  is  certainly 
not  by  the  means  suggested  by  Sir  E.  Home  in  the  above -mentioned 
lecture,  viz.  by  piercing  outvrarda  through  the  membranes  of  the 
pedicle,  for  the  ova  are  subsequently  found  forming  a  pair  of  leaf-like 
espaneions.  placed  betvieen  either  side  of  the  body  of  the  animal  and 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  shells.  These  leaves  have  each  a  separate 
attachment  at  the  sides  of  the  animal  to  the  septum  which  divides  the 
cavity  occupied  by  the  animal  from  that  of  the  pedicle :  they  are  at 
first  comparatively  small,  have  a  rounded  outline,  and  possess  the  same 
bluish  colour  which  the  ova  had  in  the  pedicle ;  but,  as  the  ova  advance 
in  progress,  these  leaves  extend  in  every  dimension,  and  lap  over  each 
other  on  the  back,  passing  through  various  lighter  shades  of  colour 
into  pale  pink,  and  finally,  when  ready  to  hatch,  become  nearly  white. 
These  leaves  appear  to  be  compoaed  of  a  layer  of  ova,  irregularly 
placed  and  imbedded  in  a  kind  of  parenchymatons  texture,  ont  of 
vrhich  they  readily  fall,  when  about  to  hatch,  on  its  Bubstanca  beii^ 
torn  asunder;  indeed,  it  appears  at  length  to  become  so  tender  as  to 
fall  entirely  away,  so  that,  after  the  period  of  gestation  is  passed,  no 
vestige  of  tliese  leafy  conceptacles  is  to  be  found." 

(1828.)  In  the  second  form  of  Cibbhopoba  (Bolant),  the  animals, 
instead  of  being  appended  to  foreign  substances  fay  elastic  and  flexible 
pedicles,  are  sessile;  the  shelly  investment  of  the  body  being  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  rock,  or  other  snbmariDe  body,  to  which 
the  Barnacle  adheres.  The  soft  tube  of  PentaUumu  is,  in  this  case, 
represented  by  a  strong  testaceous  cone  composed  of  various  pieces 
accurately  joined  t<^ether,  and  generally  closed  inferiorly  by  a  cal- 
careous plate ;  while  the  representatives  of  the  valves  of  the  peduncu- 
lated specieB  form  a  singular  operculum,  which  is  moved  by  special 
muRcles,  and  accurately  shats  Uie  entrance  of  the  shell  when  th« 
animal  retires  into  its  abode.  In  their  general  stmctnre,  however, 
the  Balaniform  Cirrhopods  accord  with  the  description  above  given ; 
and,  from  the  similarity  of  their  habits  and  economy,  a  more  elaborate 
account  of  the  peculiarities  which  they  exhibit  would  be  superfluous  in 
this  place. 

(1330.)  One  of  the  most  remarkable  ciroumetances  connected  with 
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tlie  histury  of  the  Cirrhopoda,  ia  the  recenlly-dbcovcred  fact  of  their 
unilcrgning  a  distinct  nietamorjihosis ;  so  thai,  in  tbe  earliest  periods 
of  their  existence,  instead  of  being  rooted  by  means  of  a  pedicle  or 
otherwise,  the  rc«ly-hatched  young  are  e□do^^'ed  with  locomotive 
organs,  calculated  to  enable  them  to  swim  freely  about,  and  ^ving 
them  rather  the  ap|icaraQCe  of  Entomostracous  Crustacea,  than  of 
nnitiials  of  their  own  class.  This  singular  fact  Ti-as  firet  annoonced  by 
Mr.  J.  V.  Thompson,  of  Cork;*  and  its  correctness  has  since  beeu 
admitted  by  various  anatomists  nho  have  devoted  their  attention  to 
this  subject.  Mr.  Thompson's  first  observations  were  made  upon 
minute  animals,  which,  although  at  first  actually  taken  for  Crustaceans, 
turned  out  to  be  the  3'outig  fry  of  Balanus  pusillia  ;  and  the  following 
is  that  gentleman's  account  of  their  appearance  and  subsequent  change. 
—The  young  Cirrhopod  is  a  small  translucent  animal  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  long,  of  a  somewhat  elliptic  form,  but  very  slightly  compressed 
laterally,  and  of  a  brownish  tint.  When  in  a  state  of  repose,  it 
resembles  a  very  minute  mussel,  and  lies  upon  one  of  its  sides  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  of  sea-nat^r  in  which  it  is  placed ;  at  this  time, 
all  the  members  of  the  animal  are  withdrawn  within  the  shell,  which 
appears  to  be  composed  of  two  valves,  united  by  ahinge  atongthe  upper 
part  of  the  back,  and  capable  of  opening  from  one  end  to  the  other  along 
the  front,  to  give  occasional  exit  to  the  limbs.  The  limbs  are  of  two 
descriptions:  viz.  anteriorly,  a  lai^e  and  Tery  strong  pair  provided 
with  a  cup-like  sucker  and  books,  serving  solely  to  attach  the  animal 
to  rocks,  stones,  ix. ;  and  posteriorly,  six  paira  of  natatory  members, 
so  articulated  as  to  act  in  concert,  and  to  give  a  very  forcible  stroke  to 
the  water,  causing  tlie  animal,  when  swimming,  to  advance  by  a 
succession  of  bounds  after  the  same  manner  as  the  water-flea  {Da/^nut) 
and  other  Monoculi,  but  particularly  Cyclopi,  whoso  swimming-feet 
are  extremely  analogous.  The  tail,  which  is  usually  bent  up  under 
the  belly,  ia  short,  composed  of  two  joints,  and  terminates  in  four 
setie,  forming  an  instrument  of  progression.  The  animal,  moreover,  is 
furnished  with  lai^e  pedunculated  eyes.  After  keeping  several  of  the 
above  for  some  days  in  sea-water,  they  threw  off  their  exnvia,  and, 
becoming  firmly  adherent  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  nere  changed 
into  young  Barnacles;  and  the  peculiarly-formed  shells,  with  their 
opercnia,  were  soon  distinctly  formed,  while  the  movements  of  the 
cirri,  although  as  yet  imperfect,  were  visible.  As  the  shell  becomes 
more  complete,  the  eyes  gradiuklly  disappear,  the  arms  become 
perfectly  ciliated,  and  an  animal  originally  natatory  and  locomotive, 
and  provided  vrith  a  distinct  organ  of  sight,  becomes  permanently  and 
immovably  fixed,  and  its  optic  apparatus  obliterated. 

(1230.)  Similar  results  were  obtained  by  watching  the  development 

*  Zoologiul  Rennrchei,  4th  Memoir,  1830. 
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of  the  pedunculated  tjpe  of  Cirripeds"  (Lepades).  mAny  of  which  were 
proved  in  their  earliest  form  to  resemble  dilfereiit  kinds  of  Monoeuli, 
and  to  be  possessed  of  the  capabilit;  of  locomotioD. 

(1^31.)  The  mauner  in  which  larvte  thus  constituted  are  converted 
into  the  fixed  and  pedunculated  Cirriped  is.  indeed,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  connected  wiih  the  history  of  tbe  class.  The 
larva  in  its  last  stage  has  much  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  Stomapod 
Crustaceans,  and  as  is  the  case  in  several  genera  belonging  to  that 
order,  the  part  of  the  head  bearing  the  antetinse  and  organs  of  sense 
in  front  of  the  mouth  equals,  or  even  exceeds,  in  size  the  posterior 
part  of  the  body,  consisting  of  tbe  inclosed  thorax  and  abdomen.  On 
the  borders  of  the  carapax  at  tbe  anterior  end,  on  the  sternal  surface, 
there  are  tvro  minute  orifices,  sometimes  having  a  distinct  border 
round  them,  within  wbicb  are  contained  minute  sacculi,  regarded  as 
acoustic  organs ;  and,  moreover,  large  compound  eyes,  each  consisting 
of  eight  or  ten  lensee,  are  situated  near  the  bases  of  the  antennte. 

(13SS.)  But  it  is  the  antennte  themselves  that  principally  claim  our 
notice,  inasmuch  as  it  is  by  means  of  these  organs  that  the  creature 
ultimately  attaches  itself  nhen  about  to  assume  its  complete  or  fixed 
condition.  They  consist  of  three  segments  ;  the  first,  or  basal  one,  is 
much  larger  than  the  others.t  and  apparently  always  has  a  single 
spine  on  its  outer  distal  margin.  The  second  segment  consists 
either  of  a  large  thin  circular  sucking  disc,  or  is  hoof-like  i  in  all  cases 
it  is  furnished  with  spines  on  tbe  exterior  hinder  margin.  The  third 
and  ultimate  segment  is  small,  it  is  articulated  on  the  upper  eur&ce 
of  the  disc,  and  is  directed  rectangularly  outward;  it  is  sometimes 
notehed,  and  even  shows  traces  of  being  bifed,  and  bears  about  sevea 
spines  at  tbe  end,  some  of  which  are  hooked,  others  simple.  The 
autennfe,  at  first,  are  well  furnished  with  muscles,  and  serve  for  the 
purpose  of  walking,  one  limb  being  stretched  out  before  the  other,  but 
their  main  function  is  to  attach  the  larva  for  its  final  metamorphosis 
into  a  Cirriped,  by  means  of  the  appended  disc,  which  can  adhere  even 
to  so  smooth  a  snr&ce  as  a  glass  tnmbler.|  The  attachment  is 
at  first  manifestly  voluntary,  but  soon  becomes  involuntary  and  per- 
manent, being  effected  by  special  and  most  remarkable  means. 

(1Q88.)  In  each  of  the  antennce  there  is  situated  a  duct,  derived 
from  a  lai^  glandular  body  (the  cenient  gland) ;  the  termination  of  this 
duct  is  situated  in  tlie  immediate  vicinity  of  tbe  adhesive  disc,  by  the 
assistance  of  which  the  little  animal  is  about  to  fix  itself  permanently 
to  some  foreign  body,  and  assume  the  Cirriped  condition. 

(1334.)  Several  times  Mr.  Darwin  succeeded  in  dissecting  off  the 
integuments  of  the    lately-attached    larva,  and   in    displaying     the 

*   Phil.  Tran*.  tot  18S6,  pegs  3S5. 
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inclosed  Lepas  entire,  of  which,  in  this  condition,  be  (^vea  the 
following  BcoouDt: — Whilst  the  young  Lepas  is  closely  packed  within 
the  larva,  the  capitulum  (or  shell-clad  porUon  of  the  body),  as  known 
by  the  five  Talves,  about  equals  in  length  the  peduncle.  The  peduncle 
occupies  the  anterior  half  of  (he  larva ;  and  even  at  this  early  period 
the  muscles  of  its  inner  tunic  are  quite  distinct.  The  compound  eyes, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  are  attached  to  the  sternal  surface  of  the 
larval  carapax,  and  are  consequently  cast  off  with  it;  bat  the  antennsa, 
which  sre  not  moulted  with  the  carapux,  are  left  cemented  to  the  enr- 
bce  of  attachment ;  their  mascles  are  converted  into  siuewy  fibres, 
the  coriam  after  a  short  time  is  absorbed,  and  they  are  tben  preserved 
in  a  functionless  condition.  If,  indeed,  the  peduncle  even  of  an  adult 
Cirriped  be  very  carefully  removed  from  the  sur&ce  of  attachment, 
quite  close  to  the  end,  but  not  at  the  actual  apex,  the  larval  prehensile 
antennffi  con  always  be  found,  and  the  cement  ducts  traced,  mnningin 
a  slightly  sinuous  course  on  each  side  within  the  peduncle,  until  they 
arrive  at  tbe  glandular  organs  whence  the  cement  is  furnished.  Each 
gland  contains  a  strongly  coherent,  pulpy,  opaque  cellular  mass,  like 
that  in  the  cement  ducts,  and  it  is  this  peculiar  substance  hat  consti- 
tutes the  bond  of  anion  between  tbe  Cirriped  and  the  sur&ce  where- 
upon it  becomes  fixed. 


CHAPTER    XX. 

Brachiopoda*  (Cuv.);    Paixiobbancbiata^  (Owen). 

(1335.)  The  next  class  of  Mollusca  which  presents  itself  for  our 
consideration  was  named  by  Cuvier  on  account  of  the  remarkable  cha- 
racter  of  tbe  organs  by  means  of  which  the  animals  composing  it 
procure  the  food  destined  for  their  support.  These  instruments  consist 
of  two  long  spiral  arms  placed  on  each  side  of  the  mouth,  that  in 
many  species  can  be  unrolled  to  a  considerable  length,  and  protruded 
to  some  distance,  in  search  of  aliment.  The  above  character,  however, 
taken  by  itself,  would  scarcely  warrant  us  in  considering  the  creatures 
before  ua  as  forming  a  separate  class  of  Mollusca ;  but  when,  in 
addition  to  this  remarkable  feature  in  their  organisation,  we  find  that 
they  possess  a  respiratory  apparatus  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  differ 

*  Sfa;^wT,  an  ann  i  wtvi^  <r«}^,  ■  foot. 

t  f  Milan,  K  mudc;  traiidiur,  ftilla.  Thii  mune,  Driginallj  propOKd  b;  Modi,  de 
Bluntillc,  notTithiMnding  fail  belief  cfaat  the  *ptnl  *ra»  vera  tbe  organ*  at  mpin- 
tion,  bt*  lince  been  pravad  by  the  iimiiiiliin  of  Profeuor  Owen  to  be  itrictly  appn- 
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nidely  from  all  other  bivalves  in  almost  every  part  of  their  structure, 
we  feel  little  heeitation  in  continuing  to  regard  them  as  dietinct, 
and  devoting  the  present  chapter  to  an  investigation  of  their  ana- 
tomy. 

(1S96.)  The  Bbachiopoda  inhabit  bivalve  shells,  and  for  the  most 
part  are  suapended  by  a  fleshy  tubular  pedicle,  resembling  that  of  the 
Cirrhopods,  to  various  submarine  bodies.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  case 
in  lAngvla  and  Terebratula ;  but  in  the  third  genns  belonging  to  this 
class,  namely,  Orbuuia,  the  pedicle  is  wanting,  the  lower  valve  of  the 
shell  being  fixed  immediately  to  the  rock  whereunto  the  animal  is 
attached. 

(123T.)  On  separating  the  testaceotis  valves,  the  body  of  the 
Brochiopod  is  found  to  be  inclosed  he-  ^-    229. 

tween  two  delicate  membranes,  which 
exactly  tine  the  shell;  and  to  these 
membranes,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
Mollusks,  the  name  of  mantle  has  by 
common  consent  been  appropriated.  The 
mantle  itself  is  thin  and  semi-trans- 
parent ;  but  its  mai^ns  are  thickened, 
and  fringed  with  delicate  cilia,  the  uses 
of  which  will  shortly  become  evident. 

(1238.)  When  the  two  lobes  of  the 
mantle  are  widely  divaricated, — as  in 
liingula  (Jig.  SSfl), — we  perceive  the 
prominent  orifice  of  the  mouth  (b)  placed 
deeply  between  them :  on  each  side  of 

the  month  are  the  two  fleshy  fringed  £mffiJa,vriihtheniIiro»iepBr»ted. 
arms,  which  in  this  case  can  be  pro-  -^,*.ili«P«JIi"n>,»"D.ntlo.  (After 
truded  to  a  distance  out  of  the  shell,  """' 
and,  as  Cuvier*  supposes,  may  act  as  oars,  and  thus  enable  the  animal 
slightly  to  alter  the  position  of  its  body ;  or  else,  as  they  are  most 
probably  delicate  organs  of  touch,  they  may  perform  the  oEBce  of  highly 
sensible  tentacula. 

(1330.)  In  Tervhratula  ptittacea  the  arms  are  enormously  developed, 
fringed  upon  their  outer  margins,  and  quite  free  except  at  their 
origins:  when  completely  contracted,  they  are  disposed  in  six  or 
seven  spiral  folds,  and,  when  unfolded,  they  extend  beyond  the  shell 
twice  its  longitudinal  diameter.  The  mechanism  by  which  they  are 
unfolded  is  described  by  Professor  Owent  as  being  extremely  simple 
and  beautiful.  The  principal  stem  of  each  arm  is  hollow  irom  one 
end  to  the  other,  and  contains  a  fluid,  which,  being  acted  upon  by  the 
spirally- dbposed  muscles  forming  the  parietes  of  the  canal,  is  forcibly 
■  Minoin  nir  rAninul  de  l>  Lingulr. 

1)  of  th«  Zoakigiol  Sociciy>  vol.  L 
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iiyected  towards  the  extremitj  of  the  arm,  and  the  organ  is  tfaus  ex- 
panded and  protruded  outwards. 

(1940.)  lu  Terebratuta  Ckilenni,  on  the  contrary,  the  moTements  of 
the  arras  are  extremely  limited,  and  they  can  no  longer  be  protruded 
from  the  shell  as  in  the  preceding  species,  being  connected  throughout 
their  whole  length  wi^  a  peculiar  complex  testaceous  apparatus 
attached  to  the  internal  sarlace  of  the  imperforate  valve  of  the  shell 
[fig.  230,  b),  the  arrangement  and  uses  of  which  are  thus  described 
in  the  memoir  above-mentioned.  The  principal  part  of  the  internal 
framework  alluded  to  consists  of  a  slender  flattened,  calcareous  loop 
(/,/),  the  extremities  of  which  are  attached  to  the  lateral  elevated 
ridges  of  the  binge:  the  crura  of  the  loop  diverge,  but  again  ap- 
proximate each  other  as  they  advance  for  a  greater  or  less  distance 
towards  the  opposite  margin  of  the  valve ;  the  loop  then  suddenly 
tarns  towards  the  imperforate  valve,  and  is  bent  back  upon  itself  for 
a  greater  or  less  extent  in  different  species.    The  loop,  besides  being 


Valrei  of  TtntraJula  Ctileaai,  (hawing  the  internal  framework.     (After  Owen.) 

fixed  by  its  origins,  or  crura,  is  commonly  attached  to  two  processes 
(d,  d)  going  off  at  right  angles  from  the  sides,  or  formed  by  a  bifurca- 
tion of  the  extremity  of  a  central  process  (c),  which  is  continued 
forwards  from  the  hinge,  but  it  is  sometimes  entirely  free  except  at 
its  origins.  The  arches  of  the  loop  are  so  slender,  that,  notwith- 
sUnding  their  calcareous  nature,  they  possess  a  slight  degree  of 
elasticity,  and  yield  a  little  to  pressure.  The  interspace  between  the 
two  folds  of  the  calcareous  loop  is  filled  up  by  a  strong  but  extensile 
membrane,  which  binds  them  together,  and  forma  a  protecting  wall  to 
the  viscera;  the  space  between  the  bifurcated  processes  in  T.  CkiieMia 
is  also  similarly  occupied  by  a  strong  aponeurosis.  In  this  species  the 
muscular  Stem  of  each  arm  is  attached  to  the  enter  sides  of  the  loop 
and  the  intervening  membrane.  They  commence  at  the  pointed 
processes  at  the  origin  of  the  loop,  advance  along  the  lower  portion, 
turn  round  upon  the  upper  one,  are  continued  along  it  till  they  reach 
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th«  trsnsrene  connectjog  bar,  where  they  again  adnince  forwards,  and 
terminate  by  making  a  balf-spimi  twist  in  front  of  the  mouth. 

(1341.)  Ooe  use  assignable  t^  the  spiral  arms  of  the  Boachiopoda 
is  no  doubt  connected  with  the  opening  of  the  shell,  which,  in  Bpecies 
provided  with  muscular  and  retractile  organs  of  this  description,  is 
mainly  effected  by  their  forcible  protrusion.  In  Ttrebratula  ChiUtwU, 
however,  and  other  species  in  which  the  anna  are  not  ext«aaile,  Mr. 
Owen  conceives  that  the  elaborate  internal  framework  above  described 
answers  a  similar  purpose;  observing,  that  the  muscular  stem,  by 
means  of  its  attachment  to  the  calcareous  loop,  has  the  power  of 
acting  upon  that  part  to  the  extent  its  elasticity  admite  of,  which  is 
sufficient  to  produce  such  a  degree  of  convexity  in  the  reSected  portion 
of  the  loop  as  to  cause  it  to  press  upon  the  perforated  valve  and  sepa- 
rate it  slightly  from  the  opposite  one.* 

(1S4S.)  The  most  obvious  function,  nevertheless,  attributable  to  the 
tentacular  organs  of  the  animalscom-  j^,  231. 

posing  this  class  is  connected  with  — 

the  procurement  of  food;  for.  being  Mg 

utterly   deprived   of    prehensile   in-  "       ffL 

Btniments,   without  some    adequate  ^K^^rl 

contrivance  these  helpless  creatures,  ^^^'iw 

imprisoned  in  their  testaceous  cover-  ^^? 

ing,  and  fixed  immovably  in  one  lo- 
cality,  would  be  utterly   unable    to 
obtain  the  nourishment  necessary  for 
their  support.     The  provision  for  this 
purpcrae  is  found  in  the  arms,  whether 
they    be   extensible   or  attached  to 
calcareous   loops ;    for  these  organs, 
being  covered  by  cilia,  produce  power- 
ful currents  in  the  surrounding  me-        DigEitiTeappantutof  TVnfrniliJa.— 
dium,  which,  being  directed  towards     A.o.t.d,*,/,  the  alimentary  canal  i  c, 
the  mouth    as   to   a    focus,    hurry   th* ''fP"'i=  ™«;   b.  Hepniic  Mkle., 
.   .      ,,  ,  ,    ,  raamified.    ( After  Owen,) 

mto  the  oral  aperture  whatever  nu- 
tritive particles  may  chance  to  be  in  the  vicinity.  The  mouth  itself 
is  a  simple  orifice  with  prominent  fleshy  lips  {Jig.  S39,  b).  but  unpro- 
vided with  any  dental  apparatus.  The  alimentary  canal  in  Lmgula  is 
a  long  and  convoluted  tube,  but  without  a  perceptible  stomachal 
dilatation  ;  in  Terebratula,  however,  there  is  a  large  oval  stomach 
(Jig.  Q31,  A,  dj,  into  which  numerous  ducts  derived  from  the  hepatic 
follicles  open  by  largo  orifices.  The  structure  of  the  liver  in  these 
animals  is  displayed  by  Professor  Owen  in  the  memoir  from  which  the 

•  Irnumerable  shelli  of  Mtincl  ipeciesof  Bnieliiopoda  occur  in  a  foiBil  itaW;  nndin 
mtnj  of  them  (Spirifera,  &c.)  an  Internal  frarnewoik,  snalogoDa  in  inae  reipecli  Id  that 
deicribed  in  Tenbrabda  Ckileiuii,  it  diuemible. 
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annexed  figures  are  taken,  and  the  simplicity  of  its  organisation  affords 

an  interesting  lesson  to  the  physiologist.  The  hepatic  organ  {Jig.  S31, 
A,  c)  consists  essentially  of  nnmerous  secerning  ceeca  {Jig.  231,  b),  as 
yet  easily  separable  from  each  other;  over  which  the  visceral  blood- 
vessels ramiry,  and  hriug  to  the  secreting  sacculi  the  circulating  fluid 
from  which  the  bile  is  elaborated. 

{1243.)  The  greatest  peculiarity  observable  in  the  structure  of  the 
Brachiopoda  is  seen  in  the  arrangement  of  the  respiratory  system: 
for  these  animals,  instead  of  possessing  proper  bronchial  organs,  as  ie 
the  case  with  all  other  MoJIusce,  have  the  mantle  itself  converted  into 
a  respiratory  surface,  and  traversed  by  the  ramifications  of  large  blood- 
vessels, nhich  form  an 

elaborate     arborescence  '^' 

spreading  through  its 
texture,  so  that  it  is 
obviously  well  adapted 
to  perform  the  office 
assigned  to  it ;  more  es-  , 

ference  is  thickly  stud- 
ded with  vibratile  cilia, 
disposed  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  by  their  cease- 
less movements  they 
impel  continued  supplies 
of  aerated  water  over  the       "^T"^'  '^'f  "^  7>-W,™r-fa  taife«M.-^  c,  th« 

,    ,         ,      ,  .  ,         nmntle;  d,  cirenlu'  canal  encomnBHing  Ihs  Diaiviii  of 

whole    of    this    vascular     then,aMle;/;.7,*.mu«I«ofMUcl.ment;  ™,»,«,™, 
membrane.       The    lobe    Urge  veaoua  tniok*  in  tbe  manlle. 
of    the    mantle    which 

lines  the  perforate  valve  of  Terebratula  Ckiletttt*  {Jig.  832,  c)  contains 
four  large  longitudinal  venous  trunks  (m,  m),  and  two  others  of  similar 
dimensions  are  seen  in  the  opposite  lobe  (a).  These  veins  take  their 
origin  by  innumerable  radicles  from  a  circular  canal  of  great  delicacy 
which  encompasses  the  entire  circumfereuco  of  the  mantle  (d) ;  and  it 
is  in  this  canal  that  Mr.  Owen  supposes  the  branchial  arteries  that 
may  be  seen  to  accompany  the  veins  above  described  terminate.  The 
fonr  veins  which  are  placed  in  the  perforated  lobe  of  the  mantle  form 
two  trunks  near  the  visceral  mass ;  and  these,  joining  those  of  the 
opposite  lobe,  terminate  in  two  distinct  contractile  cavities,  or  hearts, 
seen  near  the  exterior  margin  of  the  liver.  The  arms  of  the  Brachio- 
poda, notwithstanding  their  gill-like  structure,  seem  to  have  nothing 
to  do  wilh  the  renovation  of  tbe  circulating  fluids,  since  tbe  cilia  which 
fringe  the  maigin  of  tbe  central  stem  {Jig.  S33,  k,  k)  present,  under 
the  microscope,  a  horny  teiture,  instead  of  being  of  a  vascular  cha- 
racter,  and   the   muscular   stem   itself  contains   no  blood-vessels  of 
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sufficient  size  to  indicate  that  the  bntchia  are  at  all  eEQcient  as  respi- 
retoiy  ot^ans. 

(1244.)  The  course  of  the  ciroulation  has  not  been  actually  de- 
monstrated, but  from  analogy  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  tiro 
bearta  are  systemic,  receiving  the  purified  blood  from  the  lobea  of  the 
mantle,  and  distributing  it  through  the  body. 

(1245.)  The  nerroos  system  of  the  Brachiopoda  is  but  imperfectly 
known.  Cuvier  conceived  the  brain  of  Lingula  to  be  represented  by 
some  small  ganglia  visible  near  the  mouth  {_fig.  3S0,  a),  but  was  un< 
able  to  follow  the  nerves ;  and  Professor  Owen,  in  dissecting  Orbieula, 
detected  two  small  ganglia  on  each  aide  of  the  oesophagus. 

(1346.)  The  muscular  system  in  the  class  before  us  differs  very 
materially  from  that  exhibited  by  any  other  bivalve  HoUusco. 

(1247.)  In  Te>«hratula,  two  pairs  of  muscles  arise  from  each  valve  :* 
those  of  tiie  imperforate  valve  arise  at  a  distance  from  each  other; 
the  anterior  pair  (^7.  233,/,/)  come  off  fleshy  just  behind  the  middle 
of  the  valve  {fig.  230,  b,  g,  g);  they  soon  diminish  to  thin  shining 
tendons,  which  converge  and  unite  below  the  stomach ;  they  then 
again  separate,  and  pass  through  the  foramen  of  the  perforate  valve  to 
be  inserted  into  the  pedicle. 

(1246.)  The  posterior  pair  are  very  abort,  and  wholly  cameous: 
they  arise  from  the  lateral  depressions  in  the  base  of  the  central 
portion  of  the  hinge  {Jig.  230,  ij,  h),  end  are  inserted  into  the  pedicle. 

(IS49.)  The  muscles  of  the  perforated  valve  arise  close  together,  so 
aa  to  leave  only  a  single  muscular  impression  on  each  side  {Jig.  280, 
A,  c);  the  anterior  pair  soon  diminish  to  slender  tendons,  and  are 
inserted  into  the  base  of  the  imperforate  valve;  the  posterior  pass 
eiclnsively  into  the  pedicle. 

(1250.)  The  pedicle  itself  consists  of  a  peculiar  tendinous -looking 
structure,  enveloped  in  a  tubular  prolongation  derived  from  the  mantle. 

(1351.)  Little  is  known  concerning  the  reproductian  of  the  Bracliio- 
poda.  The  ova,  when  present,  have  invariably  been  found  lodged 
between  the  layers  of  the  two  lobes  of  the  mantle ;  a  position  analo- 
gous to  that  in  which  we  have  already  seen  them  deposited  in  the 
Cirripeds  (§  1227)  preparatory  to  their  expulsion.  No  internal  genera- 
tive system  has  as  yet  been  detected ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  we 
are  by  no  means  prepared  to  assume,  as  some  writers  do,  that  the  ova 
are  formed  by  the  mantle  itself  in  the  localities  where  they  are 
generally  met  with.  Future  investigations,  conducted  under  more 
favourable  circumstances,  will  no  doubt  reveal  the  existence  of  some 
internal  ovarian  nidus,  in  which  the  eggs  are  first  developed,  and 
from  whence  they  are  subsequently  removed  to  the  branchial  mem- 
branes ;  as  we  shall  find  hereafter  to  be  the  usnal  arrangement  in 
other  forms  of  bivalve  MoUusca. 

*  Profauoi  Otbii,  Inc.  cit. 
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TtlNIOiTA.* 

The  singular  class  of  Mollnsca  to  which  the  name  at  the  head  of  this 
cliapt«r  has  been  applied  is  at  once  distinguished  hj  the  remarkable 
character  afforded  in  the  teiture  of  the  external  inTestraeiit  of  the 
body.  In  their  general  organisation  the  Tunicata  are  very  nearly 
allied  to  the  ordinary  inbabitanls  of  bivalve  sbells,  with  which,  both 
in  the  structure  and  ariangement  of  their  viscera,  they  correspond  in 
many  particulars ;  but,  instead  of  being  inclosed  in  any  calcareous 
covering,  a  strong  flexible  cartilsginous  or  coriaceous  integument  forms 
a  kind  of  bag  encaeing  their  entire  body,  and  only  presenting  two 
comparatively  narrow  orifices,  through  which  a  communication  with 
the  exterior  is  maintained. 

(1252.)  Various  are  the  forma  under  which  these  animals  present  them- 
selves to  the  eye  of  the  naturaliel ;  but  the  enumeration  of  them  will  be 
more  conveniently  entered  upon  hereafter.  We  shall,  therefore,  at 
once  lay  before  the  reader  the  principal  points  connected  with  the 
structure  and  habits  of  an  Aiodia  belonging  to  one  of  the  most  per- 
fectly oi^nised  families ;  and,  after  examining  this  attentively,  our 
descriptions  of  allied  genera  will  bo  rendered  more  simple  and  in- 
telligible. The  Ascidians  are  abundantly  met  with  upon  the  ehores 
of  the  oceaii,  especially  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  In  their  na- 
tural condition,  they  are  found  fixed  to  the  surfaces  of  rocks,  sea-weed, 
or  other  submarine  bodies  ;  frequently,  indeed,  they  are  glued  together 
in  bunches,  but  in  this  case  individuals  are  simply  agglomerated  with- 
out organic  union.  Incapable  of  locomotion,  and  deprived  of  any  es- 
temal  organs  of  sense,  few  animals  seem  more  helpless  or.  apathetic 
than  these  apparently  shapeless  beinga  ;  and  the  anatomist  is  surprised 
to  find  how  remarkably  the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  their  interior  con- 
trasts with  their  rude  external  appearance.  In  the  species  selected 
for  special  description  (PhaUutia  nigra),  the  external  envelope  (fig. 
933,  a,  a,  a)  is  soft  and  gelatinous  in  its  texture,  fixed  at  its  base  to  a 
piece  of  coral  (I),  and  exhibiting  at  its  opposite  extremity  two  oriAcea 
(A,/),  placed  upon  prominent  portions  of  the  body.  Through  the  most 
elevated  of  these  ori£ces  (A)  the  water  required  for  respiration,  and  the 
materials  used  as  food,  are  taken  in  ;  while  the  other  (/)  gives  egress 
to  the  ova  and  excrementitious  matter.     The  soft  outer  coverit^  is 

*  Tunieatiu,  clad  in  ■  lunic 
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permeated  by  bliwd-veasela  vhicb  ramify  extensively  in  it ;  it  is  more- 
over covered  externally  with  an  epidermic  layer,  and  lined  within  by 
a  serous  vascular  membrane,  which,  in  tbe  neighbonrhood  of  the  two 
orifices,  is  reflected  from  it  on  te  the  233 

body  of  the  animal  lodged  inside. 
The  creature  hangs  loosely  in  its  outer 
covering,  to  which  it  is  only  con- 
nected at  the  two  apertures  by  means 
of  tbe  reflection  of  the  peritoneal 
membrane  above  mentioned. 

(1353.)  On  removing  a  portion  of 
tbe  exterior  tunic,  that  in  reality  re- 
presents the  shells  of  a  bivalve  Mol- 
lusk,  tbe  soft  parts  of  the  Ascidian 
are  displayed.  The  body  is  seen  to 
bo  covered  with  a  muscular  invest- 
ment (th»  majitle)  {Jig.  233,  b,  b,  c), 
composed  of  longitudinal,  circular, 
and  oblique  fibres,  which  cross  each 
other  in  various  directions,  so  as  to 
compress  by  their  contraction  the 
riscera  contained  within ;  and  this 
BO  forcibly,  that,  when  alarmed,  the 
animal  con  expel  tbe  water  from  its 
branchial  eac,  immediately  to  be  de- 
scribed, in  a  thin  continuous  stream, 
sometimes  projected  to  a  diatance  of 
many  inches. 

(1254.)  Respiration  is  efiected  in 
an  apparatus  of  very  peculiar  con- 
trivance ;  to  the  examination  of  which 
we  mast  now  request  the  attention  of 
the  student.  A  considerable  portion 
of  the  interior  of  tbe  body  is  occupied 
by  a  circumscribed  cavity,  that  opens 
externally  by  tbe  orifice  A;  into  this       Structure  of /'iii/iMii»mjro,—<i, 0,0, 

bag  a  bristle  has  been  introduced,  in     eitenal  enTelope';  t,  b,  the  mantle ;  c, 

tbe   dissection    represented    in    the    "*""'  reflected  w  a.  to  diiplay  d,  d. 

i!_         /  c      non\      -.  11  'he    membrane   linina   the   respiralory 

figure  {Jig.  233)  r  its  walls  are  seen  1.      .  ,    / 

to   be  composed   of  a   thin  but  very     lory   orifice;  g,  orifice   of  ovidoct;   *, 

vascular  membrane  {rf,  d.  if),  that  has    oral  apenure;  (,  a  piece  of  loml  to 

been  partially  turned   back,  so  as  to    "■''i'''  '!>«  animal  ii  fiiedj  ■,  the  anni. 

display  the  interior  of  the  respiratory    1^'**''  Honter.) 

sac.      The  membrane  {Hg.  383,  d,  d,  d  ;  Jig.  234,  e),  when  examined 

with  a  microscope,  is  found  to  be  covered  with  a  magnificent  network  of 
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blood-vessels,  formed  by  inDumerable  canals  uniting  mth  each  other 
at  right  angles ;  and  moreover,  when  seen  in  a  liTing  state,  its  surface 
is  discoversd  to  be  densely  atadded  with  vibratile  cilia,  whose  rapid 
action  constantly  diffuses  fresh  supplies  of  water  over  the  whols  vascu- 
lar membrane.  The  respiratory  cavity  bae  but  one  orifice  for  the  ad- 
mission of  water  (Jig.  334,  a)  ;  and  this  is  guarded  by  a  fringe  of  deli- 
cate and  highly  sensible  tentacula  (Jig.  234,  b) ;  so  that  the  water,  as 
it  is  drawn  into  the  body,  having  necessarily  to  pass  these  tactile  organs, 
any  foreign  substances  which  it  might  contain  of  a  prejudicial  character 
are  at  once  detected  and  denied  admission.  All  the  vascular  ramifica- 
tions spread  over  the  lining  membrane  of  the  branchial  chamber,  are 
connected  with  two  sets  of  lai^e  vessels ;  one  of  which,  receiving  the 
blood  from  tlie  body,  disperses  it  over  the  spacious  respiratarj  sur&ce ; 
while  the  other,  collecting  it  after  it  has  undergone  exposure  to  the  re- 
spired medium,  conveys  it  in  a  pure  state  to  the  heart. 

(1356.)  The  heart  itself  presents  the  simplest  possible  form ;  being 
generally  a  delicate  elongated  contractile  tube,  receiving  at  one  ex- 
tremity the  blood  derived  from  the  numerous  vessels  that  ramify  over 
the  interior  of  the  branchial  sac,  whilst  at  the  opposite  end  it  becomes 
gradually  attenuated  into  the  aorta,  through  which  it  impels  the  ur- 
culating  fluid,  and  disperses  it  through  the  system. 

(1350.)  The  heart,  above  described,  is  extremely  thin  and  trans- 
parent, and  is  lodged  in  a  distinct  pericardium,  which  separates  it  from 
the  other  viscera. 

(1357.)  Notwithstanding  this  apparently  simple  arrangement  of  the 
vascular  system  in  the  Ascidiaos,  the  nature  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  throughout  the  class  is  extremely  curious ;  the  action  of  the 
heart  being  completely  reversed  at  brief  intervals,  and  the  course  of 
the  blood  entirely  changed  ;  a  phenomenon  which  is  easily  witnessed 
in  any  of  the  smaller  and  more  transparent  species,  when  placed  under 
the  microscope.  The  contractions  of  the  heart  succeed  each  other 
with  regularity,  but  they  are  sluggish,  not  extending  at  once  through 
the  whole  organ.  The  systole  commences  at  one  extremity,  and  is  pro- 
pagated by  an  undulatory  movement  towards  the  opposite  end  by  a  sort 
of  peristaltic  action.  For  some  time  the  contractions  succeed  each 
other  with  rapidity,  passing  on  in  the  same  course,  when  they  suddenly 
cease,  and,  after  a  pause,  recommence  from  the  other  eud  of  the  viscus. 
The  blood  thus  impelled  alternately,  from  behind  forward,  and  then  in 
the  contrary  direction,  ascends  towards  the  branchial  apparatus  ;  never- 
theless it  does  not  appear  to  be  conducted  there  by  closed  vessels,  but 
seems  to  be  diffused  between  the  inner  tunic  of  the  abdomen  and  the 
viscera,  where  it  flows  in  currents  that  vary  in  their  direction  as  the 
movements  of  the  animal,  or  any  other  mechanical  causes,  alTect  their 
passage.  The  chief  portion  of  the  blood,  however,  ascends  by  the 
dorsal  or  the  vcntml  surface  of  the  abdomen,  and,  after  having  bathed 
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the  surface  of  the  viacera,  gikins  the  base  of  the  branchial  sac.  Whea 
the  contractions  of  the  heart  are  directed  forwards,  the  ascending  cm- 
rent  of  blood  passes  along  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdominal  cavity, 
and  enters  &  capacious  einus,  situated  in  front  of  the  respirator; 
chamber,  which  gives  origin  on  each  side  to  a  series  of  large  transverse 
vessels,  and  these  intercommunicating  with  each  other  b;  means  of 
innumerable  branches  disposed  vertically,  a  rich  vascular  network  is 
formed,  that,  aiter  spreading  all  over  the  walls  of  the  branchial  cavity, 
pours  ita  blood  into  another  vertical  sinus  situated  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  thoracic  cavity,  into  which  is  likewise  ponred  the  vitiated  blood 
derived  immediately  from  the  system.  Xisstly,  the  circulating  fiuid, 
again  diffusing  itself  between  the  viscera,  descends  along  the  dorsal 
region  of  the  abdomen,  and  again  reaches  the  heart.  Were  the  cir- 
culation constant  in  the  above  direction,  as  Milne  Edwards  observes,  it 
would  somewhat  resemble  that  of  other  Acephalous  Mollusca.  The 
heart  might  then  be  compared  to  an  aortic  ventricle,  and  the  anterior 
thoracic  sinus  to  a  branchial  vein.  But  owing  to  the  contrary  directions 
of  the  currents  of  blood — owing  to  the  changing  action  of  the  heart, 
the  vessels  that  during  one  minute  perform  the  functions  of  veins,  are 
in  the  next  converted  into  arteries. 

(1258.)  When  we  consider  the  flied  and  immovable  condition  of  on 
Ascidian,  and  its  absolute  deprivation  of  all  prehensile  instruments 
adapted  to  seize  prey,  it  is  by  no  means  evident,  at  first  sight,  how  it 
is  able  to  subsist,  or  secure  a  supply  of  nourishment  adequate  to  its 
support ;  neither  is  the  structure  of  the  mouth  itself,  or  the  etmnge 
posi^on  which  it  occupies,  at  alt  calcnlated  to  lessen  the  surprise  of 
the  naturalist  who  enters  upon  the  consideration  of  this  part  of  their 
economy.  The  montb,  in  fact,  is  a  simple  orifice,  quite  destitute  of 
lips  or  other  extensible  parts,  and  situated,  not  at  the  exterior  of  the 
body,  but  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  respiratory  sac  (Jiff.  S33,  and  Jig. 
294,  g).  It  is  obvious,  then,  that,  whatever  materials  are  used  as 
aliment,  they  must  be  brought  into  the  body  with  the  water  required 
for  respiration ;  but,  even  when  thus  introduced  into  the  branchial 
cavity,  the  process  by  which  they  are  conveyed  to  the  month  and  swal- 
lowed still  requires  explanation.  We  have  before  noticed  that  the 
interior  of  the  branchial  chamber  is  covered  with  multitudes  of  vibra- 
tile  and  closely-set  cilia,  well  described  by  Mr.  Lister ;  *  which,  by 
their  motion,  cause  currents  in  the  water.  When  these  are  in  full 
activity,  observes  that  gentleman  in  the  paper  referred  to,  the  effect 
upon  the  eye  is  that  of  delicately-toothed  oval  wheels  revolving  con- 
tinually in  a  direction  ascending  on  the  right,  and  descending  on  the 
left  of  each  oval,  as  viewed  from  without ;  but  the  cilia  themselves  are 
very  much  closer  than  the  apparent  teeth ;  and  the  illusion  seems  to 

,•  Phil.  Tren..  tot  1834,  p.  378. 
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be  caused  by  a  fanniog  motion  givei 


0  them  in  regular  and  quick  s 


I,  which  will  produce  the  appear- 
ance of  waves,  and  each  ivave  answers 
here  to  B.  toolh. 

(1259.)  Whatever  litlle  substances, 
alive  or  inanimate,  the  current  of  water 
brings  into  the  branchial  aac,  if  not  re- 
jected as  unsuitable,  lodge  somewhere 
on  the  respiratory  surface,  along  which 
each  panicle  travels  horizontally,  with 
a  steady,  alow  course  to  the  front  of 
the  cavity,  where  it  reaches  a  downward 
stream  of  similar  materials ;  and  they 
proceed  together,  receiving  accessions 
from  botJi  sides,  and  enter  at  last  the 
oesophagus  placed  at  the  bottom  (Jig. 
234,  g).  which  carries  them,  without 
any  effort  of  swallowing,  towarda  the 
stomach. 

(1260.)  The  cesophagus  {Jig.  334,  A) 
is  short,  and  internally  gathered  into 
longitudinal  folds.  The  etomach  (t)  is 
simple,  moderately  dilated,  and  has  its 
walls  perforaled  by  several  orifices, 
through  which  the  biliary  secretion  en- 
ters its  cavity.     The  liver  is  a  glandu- 


lar   mass 
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exterior  of  the  stomach  and  the  intes- 
tinal canal  {fig.  233,  a,  e),  of  variable 
length,  and  more  or  leas  convoluted  in 

ifferent  species,  after  one  or  two  folds,    ">■■'•  .      ,     .,     ' 

terminates  in  the  reclum,  which,  emerg-  ^^  tommon  eicrelorj  oriiice. 
ing  from  the  peritoneal  investment  co- 
vering the  intestine,  has  its  extremity  loosely  floating  in  the  cavity 
communicating  with  the  second  orifice  (/) :  into  the  latter,  a  bristle 
is  introduced  in  the  figure,  having  its  extremity  inserted  into  the 
anal  extremity  of  the  digestive  tube.  Excrementitious  matter,  there- 
fore, when  discharged  from  the  rectum,  escapes  from  the  body  through 
the  common  excretory  aperture  generally  situated  upon  the  least  ele- 
vated protuberance  of  the  outer  covering."  It  would  seem  that  the 
food  of  Ascidians  consists  of  very  minute  particles  of  organised 
matter;  for,  although  small  Crustacea  and  other  animal  remains 
have  been  occasionally  met  with  in  the  branchial  chamber,  nothing 

*  CuTier,  Ml^moire  nirliM  AicidipF,  p.  14. 
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of  this  nature  haa  been  observed  in  the  Btomach  itself,  and,  as  muBt 
be  obvious  to  the  reader,  the  oral  aperture  seems  but  little  adapted 
to  the  deglutition  of  bulky  substuDces.  . 

(1261.)  The  reproductive  system  in  these  humble  forms  of  Mollusca 
presents  the  utmost  simplicity  of  parts  ;  being  composed  of  an  ovarian 
nidus,  in  which  the  germa  of  their  progeny  are  elaborated,  and  a  duct, 
through  which  their  eKpulsion  is  accomplished. 

(1269.)  The  researches  of  Milne  Edwards,*  however,  relative  to  this 
part  of  their  economy,  tend  to  show  that  the  structure  of  these  creatures 
is  more  complex  than  was  previously  supposed ;  and  in  Amaroncitim 
argtu,  one  of  the  compound  Ascidians,  that  indefatigable  obaerveialso 
succeeded  in  recognising  the  presence  of  a  male  apparatus.  This  con- 
sists of  a  largely-developed  testicular  gland,  that  occupies  almost  all  tbe 
lower  part  of  the  post-abdomen,  and  communicatee  with  the  common  ex- 
cretory cavity  by  means  of  a  long  filiform  canal  tliat  was  regarded  by 
Savigny  as  being  the  oviduct.  This  gland  is  made  up  of  a  multitude 
of  whitish  vesicles,  which,  at  first  sight,  have  much  tbe  appearance  of 
rudimentary  eggs,  bat  which,  in  reality,  are  found  to  swarm  with  sper- 
matozoa, thus  revealing  the  true  nature  of  the  organ.  A  similar  ar- 
rangement has  since  been  detected  in  numerous  other  genera,  so  that 
its  existence  throughout  the  entire  clasa  is  now  no  longer  doubtful. 
The  ovarium  is  situated  in  close  juxtaposition  with  the  testes.  In  all 
the  Polychinian  group  it  is  lodged  in  the  post-abdomen,  and  posteriorly 
is  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  male  apparatus,  but  towards  the 
upper  port  becomes  easily  recognisable  in  consequence  of  the  size  and 
colour  of  the  ova  contained  within  it.  The  eggs,  of  which  a  few 
only  are  developed  at  a  time,  as  they  issue  from  the  ovigerous  organ, 
pass  immediately  into  tbe  cloaca,  or  even  become  lodged  in  the  lateral 
part  of  the  thoracic  chamber,  between  the  proper  tunic  of  this  cavity, 
and  the  branchial  sac,  where  they  remain  for  some  time  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  the  surrounding  aerated  medium. 

(1263.)  Whilst  the  ova  remain  inclosed  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
post-abdomen,  they  increase  considerably  in  size,  and  assume  a  spheri- 
cal form ;  tbe  yolk  acquires  a  deep  yellow  colour,  and  the  vesicle  of  Fur- 
kinje,  which  was  distinctly  visible  during  the  commencement  of  their 
development,  disappears,  and  is  replaced  by  a  cloudy  spot,  which  appears 
to  be  the  blastoderm,  or  proUgerous  layer,  from  which  proceeds  the  em- 
bryo of  the  young  Ascidian. 

(J264.)  As  incubation  proceeds,  the  egg  acquires  more  of  an  oval 
form,  the  vitelline  moss  seems  to  contract,  and  its  earfoce,  becoming 
denser,  appears  to  become  oi^anised  into  a  membrane  which  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  more  deeply  seated  substance  of  tbe  yolk,  and  gradu- 
ally the  whole  becomes  moulded  into  something  like  the  shape  of  a 

■  ObwrrslioDi  mr  let  Aicidiu  eomfotet.  Hem.  da  I'Aod.  torn.  inii. 
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tadpole  (/y.  235,  a)  ;  the  Ulterior  extremity  of  which  is  Been  moaDted 
with  a  sort  of  tentacular  apparatus  (61,  and  on  the  bureting  of  the  egg, 
the  embryo,  by  meaus  of  its  long  tail,  Bwima  about  in  the  water  with 
considerable  vivacity ;  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours,  however,  the  little 
creature,  in  size  not  yet  larger  than  the  head  of  the  smallest  pin,  fixes 
itself  to  some  foreign  object,  by  means  of  one  of  the  little  suckers 
situated  on  the  anterior  extremity  of  its  body,  and  permanently  loses 
all  capability  of  locomotioQ. 

(1265.)  The  larval  Ascidian  having  thus  fixed  itself  for  life  (/jr.  935, 
n),  soon  begins  to  change  its  form.  The  anterior  extremity  of  its  body 
becomes  expanded — the  tentacular  appendages  disappear^the  centnl 
portion  of  the  tail  (6)  becomes  retracted  into  the  central  mass,  and 

Fiff.  235. 


lastly,  the  tul  itself,  which  was  at  first  such  an  important  locomotive 
agent,  gradually  withers  away,  until  no  traces  remain  of  such  anoi^an 
having  existed  (Jig.  235,  c,  d), 

(1200.)  From  the  above  description  of  the  development  of  the 
young  Ascidians,  it  appears  that  during  the  first  part  of  their  existence 
they  are  solitary  and  isolated  animals,  although  at  a  later  period  they 
are  found  united  into  numerous  colonies,  either  connected  together  by 
means  of  a  creeping  common  stem,  or  associated  into  a  compact  mass 
by  a  tegumentary  tissue,  wherein  the  entire  colony  is  arnuiged  after  a 
certain  order  or  regular  pattern,  which  is  constant  in  each  species; 
and  the  manner  in  which  this  is  effected,  thus  presenta  itself  as  a 
problem  possessing  considerable  interest. 

(1267.)  Savigni,  while  prosecuting  his  dissections  of  the  Botrylli, 
had  remarked  situated  upon  the  herders  of  the  stellate  groups,  formed 
by  the  association  of  individuals  belonging  to  that  group,  a  multitude 
of  membranous  tubes,  slightly  dilated  at  their  extremities,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  the  marginal  tuhes,  at  the  same  time  pointing  out 
their  existence  in  other  families,  but  without  entering  into  any  details 
concerning  the  relations  existing  between  them  and  the  associated  As- 
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cidians  contained  in  the  tegamentaiy  mass.  Milne  Edwards,  honeTer, 
ascertained  b^  the  examination  of  transparent  groups  of  these  creatures 
nhilst  in  a  living  state,  that  each  of  these  canals  is  at  first  a  little 
tubercle,  developed  from  the  surface  of  the  abdominid  portion  of  the 
inner  tunic  of  an  adult  Ascidiau.  This  tubercle  becomes  elongated 
by  growth  into  a  tube,  the  ejttremity  of  which  is  closed,  hut  free,  while 
its  internal  cavity  communicates  freely  by  the  apposite  end  with  the  ab- 
dominal cavity  of  the  Ascidian,  from  which  it  originally  sprouted;  so 
that  the  blood  circulating  in  the  latter  easily  penetrates  into  the  cieca] 
append^e,  wherein  an  active  circulation  is  kept  up.  Generally  speak- 
ing, in  proportion  as  these  marginal  tubes  advance  into  the  common 
tegumentary  tissue  around  them,  they  divide  into  several  brancfaes, 
and  the  extremity  of  each  of  them  becomes  inflated  and  claviform ; 
soon  there  appears  towards  the  summit  of  each  terminal  swelling  a 
small  granular  mass,  wherein  the  forms  of  an  Ascidian  gradually  de- 
velope  themselves,  and  which  in  time  becomes  a  new  animal,  resembling 
those  already  existing  in  the  common  mass,  of  which  it  is  destined,  it- 
self, to  become  a  new  inhabitaot.  Ultimately,  the  communication 
between  the  parent  and  the  young  individual  becomes  obliterated,  but 
still  the  newly-formed  animals,  thus  derived  from  the  same  parent,  re- 
main for  some  time  united  by  their  pedicle,  and  apparently  to  this  cir- 
cumstance their  mode  of  arranging  themselves  in  groups  is  due. 

(1368.)  The  ovary  is  a  whitish  glandular  mass  embedded  with  the 
liver  among  the  folds  of  the  intestine  :  its  position  in  jig.  333  is  in- 
dicated by  the  letter  tn  ;  and  at  o,fig.  S8d,  it  is  seen  separated  from 
the  surrounding  structures.  The  oviduct,  which  is  occasionally  veiy 
tortuous,  accompanies  the  rectum,  and  terminates  near  the  anal  aper- 
ture (jig.  233,  m,/j,  284,  o),  so  that  the  ova  ultimately  escape  through 
the  common  excretory  orifice, 

(1269.)  Since  the  publication  of  the  former  edition  of  this  work, 
important  additions  have  been  made  to  our  knowledge  relative  to  the 
generative  system  of  the  class  under  consideration,  and  a  distinct 
male  apparatus,  the  existence  of  which  was  formerly  denied,  has  been 
satisfactorily  described  by  many  skilful  observers.  The  arrangement 
of  these  organs,  as  tbey  exist  in  CyntAta  anvpiMa,  dissected  by  Tan 
Beneden,  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure  {fig.  336,  a,  b).  In 
this  species  the  sexual  parts  appear  at  first  sight  to  form  but  a  single 
organ,  embedded  in  a  fold  of  the  alimentary  canal  (a,  i),  but  by  the 
assistance  of  a  microscope,  this  is  readily  seen  to  consist  of  two  por- 
tions, one  male,  and  the  other  female.  The  testicle  (c)  surrounds  the 
base  of  the  ovary,  and  is  distinguishable  by  its  milky  white  colour ; 
its  substance  is  entirely  made  up  of  innumerable  short  convolated 
cfeca,  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  resembling  the  seminiferous  tubes 
of  many  of  the  higher  animals.  Three  or  four  glandular  prolongations 
(/)  arise  from  the  sorTace  of  this  organ,  which  are  hollow  internally, 
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and  contain  a  milkj  fluid,  ^hich  is  poured  into  the  cloaca,  and  whicU 
the  microscope  reveals  to  be  almost  composed  of  spermatozoa,  with 
disciform  heads,  and  filamentary  tails.     The  ovai;  is  of  a  dark  colour, 

and  is  embedded,  as  it  were,  in  the  testes,  its  oviduct  (e)  opens  into 
the  cloaca  by  the  side  of  the  anus. 

(1370.)  In  Ascidia  groasularia,  the  eggs,  as  seen  through  the  walls 
of  the  ovarj,  are  of  a  fine  red  colour,  and  are  contained  in  separate 
sacs,  so  that  the  ovarir  when  distended,  resembles  a  bunch  of  grapes. 

Fy.  230. 


Dy  the  side  of  the  ovary  is  another  series  of  sacculi  (Jig-  2B6,  b,  b), 
the  contents  of  which  abound  with  spermatozoa,  intimating  theiriden- 
tity  with  the  male  apparatus  abore  described. 

(1S71.)  Deprived  as  these  animals  are  of  any  of  the  higher  organs 
of  sense,  and  almost  cut  off  from  all  relation  with  the  external  world, 
we  can  look  for  no  very  great  development  of  the  nervous  centres. 
There  is  one  ganglion,  however,  lodged  in  the  substance  of  the  mantle, 
distinctly  recognisable,  situate  in  the  space  between  the  branchial  and 
excretory  openings,  from  which  large  nerves  are  given  off;  but  of  other 
details  connected  with  the  nervous  system  of  the  Tunicata  little  has 
been  made  out. 

(1373.)  Many  forms  of  Tunicated  Molluscaare  met  with  abundantly 
in  the  seas  of  tropical  latitudes,  which,  although  allied  to  Ascidiansin 
the  main  points  of  their  economy,  present  certain  peculiarities  of 
structure  that  require  brief  notice  in  this  place.  These,  grouped  by 
authors  under  the  general  name  of  Salpa,  are  many  of  them  so  trans- 
parent, that  their  preseuce  in  a  quantity  of  sea  vrater  is  not  easily 
detected ;  and  their  viscera,  if  coloured,  are  readily  distinguishable 
through  their  translucent  integument,  which  in  texture  seems  to  be 
intermediate  between  cartilage  and  jelly.  The  body  is  oblong,  and 
open  at  both  extremities,  the  posterior  opening  being  very  wide,  and 
furnished  with  a  crescentic  valve,  so  disposed  that  ivater  is  freely 
drawn  into  the  interior  through  this  aperture,  but  cannot  again  be  ex- 
pelled by  the  same  c'  aunel ;  so  that,  being  forced  by  the  contractions 
of  the  body  in  powerful  gushes  from  the  opposite  end,  it  notouly  sup- 
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plies  the  material  for  respiration,  but  impels  the  delicate  animal 
through  the  water  in  a  bai:k\rard  direction.  The  branchial  cbamberof 
Ascidia  is  consequently  in  this  ease  represented  by  a  wide  membranous 
canal,  which  traverees  the  body  from  end  to  end  ;  but,  instead  of  the 
network  of  vessels  lining  the  respiratorf  sac  of  Ascidians,  a  singular 
kind  of  branchial  organ  is  placed  within  it  This  consists  of  a.  toug 
vascular  riband  attached  by  both  its  extremities  to  the  walls  of  the 
canal  through  which  the  water  rushes,  and  of  course,  being  freely  ex- 
posed to  the  inBuence  of  the  surrounding  medium,  the  blood  contained 
in  this  curious  branchial  apparatus  is  perpetually  renovat«d,  and  after- 
wards distributed,  by  a  heart  resembling  that  met  with  in  the  genus 
last  described,  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 

(1ST3.)  The  riscero,  which  occupy  comparatively  a  very  small  space, 
are  lodged  in  a  distiuot  oompartment  between  the  membranous  lo- 
epiiatory  chaniiel  and  the  external  gelatinous  investment,  or  soft  shell, 
as  we  might  properly  term  it.  The  mouth  is  a  simple  aperture, 
situated  near  the  upper  extremity  of  the  branchial  organ  ;  and  pro- 
bably, as  in  Ascidia,  ciliary  corrents  rushing  over  the  respiratory  sur- 
ges bring  into  it  a  suCEictent  supply  of  nutritive  molecules;  the 
stomach  is  capacious,  and  covered  with  parallel  rows  of  large  white 
filaments,  that  seemingly  represent  the  liver;  and  the  alimentary 
canal,  which  is  perfectly  simple,  runs  to  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
animal,  and  terminates  there  by  a  wide  opening.*  Two  oblong  bodies, 
each  consisting  of  a  granular  substance,  are  seen  upon  the  ventral  sur- 
faoe  of  the  body  lodged  between  the  external  and  internal  membranes, 
which,  no  doubt,  are  the  ovaria,  and  form  a  reproductive  system  as 
devoid  of  complication  as  that  of  the  sessile  Ascidians. 

(1S74.)  A  very  remarkable  feature  in  the  history  of  these  animals 
is,  that  many  species  are  found  swimming  together  in  long  chains, 
apparently  adhering  to  each  other  by  little  suckers,  but  without  or- 
ganic connection ;  and,  what  is  still  more  strange,  it  would  appear, 
from  the  observations  of  M.  de  Cfaamisso.t  that  such  ^gregated 
animals  give  birth  to  insulated  individuals  of  vsry  different  appear- 
ance, which  in  their  turn  reproduce  concatenated  forms  resembling 
their  progeuitors,  so  that  the  alternate  generations  are  quite  dissimilar 
both  in  conformation  and  habits. 

(1375.)  The  observations  of  Chamisso  have  in  later  times  been  sub- 
stantiated and  carried  out  by  the  researches  of  Krohn,  Steenstrup, 
Esohricbt,  Milne  Edwards,  and  others  ;  and  the  phenomena  connected 
with  the  process  are  so  interesting  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  lay  be- 
fore the  reader  a  brief  abstract  of  the  result  of  their  labours. 

'  For  excellent  drawiagi,  repreKnling  the  anatomj  of  Tsrioua  Salps,  tbe  render  is 
referred  to  the  Deacriptive  and  Illnstrated  Catalogue  of  tbe  Pfaysiol.  Series  uf  Comp. 
JinU.  contained  in  the  Ho*,  of  the  Royal  CoU.  of  Sargsoni,  London,  vol.  i.  pUte>  6 
■nd  7.  t  DiuerL  de  Salpft,  Beriio,  1830. 
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(1376.)  The  Salpie  are  bM  Tiviparoua,  and  each  epeciesis  propagated 
by  an  alternate  auccesaion  of  generations  most  diseimilar  from  each 
other,  ia  their  forma,  habita,  and  mode  of  increaae.  The  concatenated 
Salpte  produce  but  a  single  egg  a-piece,  which  is  distinctly  visible  in 
the  interior  of  their  transparent  bodies ;  tbey  seem,  moreover,  to  be 
bisexual,  having,  as  it  would  appear,  two  generative  functions  to  per- 
form,  the  one  to  produce  a  new  being,  the  other  to  fecundate  a  future 
generation  of  animals,  similar  in  all  respects  to  themselves-  But 
whilst  the  isolated  Salpians  are  thus  produced  from  eggs,  their  progeny 
are  produced  by  a  process  of  gemmation,  springing  like  buds  from 
the  surJoce  of  a  most  remarkable  organ,  the  stolon prolifemm,  the  ex- 
istence of  which  is  to  be  detected  in  the  isolated  Salpte,  even  ivhile 
contained  in  the  body  of  their  concatenated  parent ;  it  then  appears  a 
slender  filament  derived  by  one  extremity  immediately  from  the  heart 
of  the  embryo  tunicary ;  after  birth,  however,  its  growth  increases 
apace  in  proportion  to  the  development  of  the  continual  succession  of 
progeny,  to  which  it  gives  origin.  The  reason  of  the  immediate 
connection  between  the  "stolon  proliferam"  and  the  maternal  heart, 
appears  to  be  this,  that  the  newly-formed  oSspring  being  entirely 
dependent  for  support  upon  the  blood  of  the  parent,  it  is  so  situated  in 
order  to  secure  a  free  supply  of  the  vital  fluid,  which  is  thus  injected 
into  its  veesela  immediately  by  the  heart's  action.  Two  vessels  traverse 
it  throughout  its  entire  length,  one  derived  from  the  anterior  extremity 
of  the  maternal  heart,  and  the  other  from  its  opposite  end,  so  that  the 
blood,  supplied  to  one  of  these  vessels  by  the  contraction  of  the  heart, 
is  returned  by  the  other,  and  when  the  contractions  of  the  heart 
become  reversed,  as  we  have  seen  is  continually  the  case  by  this 
arrangement,  the  circulation  in  these  veesels  is  readily  adapted  to  the 
change.  It  is  from  the  surface  of  the  ttolon  that  the  generation  of 
concatenated  Sa1p»  sprout  in  two  parallel  rows,  appearing  in  rapid 
succession  like  so  many  little  buds,  which,  as  their  growth  ad- 
vances,  gradually  assume  a  similar  foriQ  and  structure ;  and,  as  succes- 
sive groups  become  mature,  detaching  themselves  from  the  nidus 
where  they  had  their  birth,  they  swim  away  united  in  long  chains,  the 
links  of  which  are  joined  together  after  the  fashion  of  the  species. 
On  examining  one  of  these  chains  of  concatenate  Salpfe,  the  indi- 
viduals composing  it  are  found  to  be  united  to  each,  not  by  any  organic 
coalescence,  but  by  special  oi^ans  and  facets  of  attachment,  frequently, 
but  improperly,  described  tta  suckers,  the  position  of  which  varies  in 
different  species  in  accordance  with  their  mode  of  aggregation.  It 
would  appear,  from  the  observations  of  M.  Krohn,  that  the  concate- 
nated Salpte  cannot  apontaneously  detach  themselves  from  each 
other,  and  that  when  individuals  are  met  with  swimming  free, 
their  separation  from  the  chain  is  always  to  be  ascribed  to  acci- 
dental violence;  he  even  thinks  that  concatenation  is  bo   essential 
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to  the  existence  of  the  animals,  that  they  bood  perish  if  separated 
from  the  rest. 

(1377.)  The  last  families  of  Tdnicata  which  we  have  to  notice, 
would  seem  to  constitute  a  connectiog  link  hetween  the  MoixnacA 
and  the  Bryozoa,  nhich  tatter  in  many  poiata  of  their  anatomy  they 
mach  resemble.  These  animals  generally  are  exceedingly  minute, 
and  individually  present  an  organisation  aDal<^ous  to  that  oif  Ascidians. 
At  first  it  would  appear  that  they  are  detached  from  each  other,  and, 
like  SalptB,  are  endowed  with  a  power  of  locomotion  ;  but  subsequently 
they  become  aggregated  in  groups,  either  incrustiog  foreign  bodies,  or 
else,  uniting  bother  to  form  a  mass  of  definite  shape,  they  seem  to 
eqjoy  to  a  certain  extent  a  community  of  action.  They  are  arranged 
by  OuTier*  in  three  principal  groups,  distinguished  by  the  following 
characters.  In  the  first  (BotryUiu),f  the  little  bodies  of  the  indiTidual 
animals  are  ovoid ;  but  they  fix  themselves  upon  the  exterior  of  sea- 
weed or  other  substances  in  regular  bunches,  consisting  of  tea  or 
twelve,  arranged  like  the  rays  of  a  star  around  a  common  centre.  The 
branchial  orifices  in  such  are  all  placed  around  the  circomference  of  the 
star,  while  the  excretory  apertures  open  into  ■  common  cavity  in  the 
centre.  If  the  external  orifice  is  irritated,  the  animal  to  which  it  belongs 
alone  contracts ;  but,  if  the  centre  be  touched,  they  all  shrink  at  once. 

(1S78.)  In  Pyro$oma,t  the  second  family,  the  animals  are  aggregated 
together  in  great  numbers,  so  as  to  form  a  hollow  cylinder,  open  at 
one  end  but  closed  at  the  opposite,  which  swims  in  the  sea  by  the 
combined  contractions  and  dilatations  of  ail  the  individuals  composing 
it.  The  branchial  sacs  here  open  upon  the  exterior  of  the  cylinder, 
while  the  anal  orifices  are  in  its  internal  cavity.  Thus,  a  Pyrosoma 
might  be  described  as  consisting  of  a  great  number  of  stars  of  BotryUi 
piled  one  above  the  other,  the  whole  mass  remaining  free  and  capable 
of  locomotion.  Many  of  these  moving  a^regations  of  Tfoiieata  emit 
in  the  dark  a  moet  brilliant  phosphorescent  light,  whence  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  name  by  which  they  are  distingnished. 

(1379.)  In  all  other  forms  of  these  aggregated  Uollnsca,  which  are 
designated  by  the  general  name  of  Polydinum,%  as  in  ordinary  Ascidi- 
ans, the  anus  and  branchial  orifices  are  approximated,  and  placed  at 
the  same  extremity  of  the  body.  They  are  all  fixed  ;  some  spreading 
like  fleshy  crusts  over  submarine  substances,  others  forming  conical  or 
globular  masses,  or  occasionally  so  grouped  as  to  prodoce  an  expanded 
disc  resembling  a  fiower  or  an  Actinia;  but,  whatever  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  common  mass,  it  is  composed  of  numerous  asso- 
ciated individuals,  every  one  of  them  corresponding  more  or  less 
closely  as  regards  their  internal  structure  with  the  description  above 
given  of  the  organisation  of  Salpn  and  Ascidians. 

•  R^e  Anim*],  toI.  iii.  p.  160.  t  Bfrfw,  a  bancli  of  gispM. 

I  »St,  -«,  fi»i  »*>«•,  ■  body,  i  *■*»»,  minji  ■Xi'm,  ft  bed. 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 
CoHCHiFBRA  (Lamarck) :  Acephales  TebtaoSs  (Guv.). 

(1230.)  The  great  majoritj  of  Mollusks  which  inhabit  bivalve  shells 
constitute  a  very  numerous  and  extensive  class,  distii^uisbed  b; 
certain  characters  posseseed  by  them  in  common.  Encased  in  dense 
and  massive  coverings  of  sucb  coDStruction  as  to  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  their  maintaining  more  than  a  very  imperfect  intercourse 
nitb  the  external  world,  and  deprived  even  of  the  means  of  com- 
munication with  each  other,  we  might  naturally  expect  their  organisa- 
tion to  correspond  in  its  general  feeblenees  with  the  circumscriiwd 
means  of  enjoyment  and  Umited  capabilities  of  locomotion  allotted 
to  them.  Numerous  species,  indeed,  are  from  the  period  of  their 
birth  firmly  fixed  to  the  rock  which  gives  them  support,  by  a 
calcareous  exudation  that  cements  their  shells  to  its  surface,  as  is 
familiarly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  common  Oyster ;  or  else,  aa 
the  Mussels,  anchor  themselves  securely  and  immovably  by  un- 
yielding cables  of  their  own  construction.  The  Scallop,  anattached, 
hut  scarcely  better  adapted  for  changing  its  position,  rudely  flaps 
together  the  valves  of  its  expanded  shell,  and  thus  by  repeated  jerks 
succeeds  in  effecting  a  retrogressive  movement;  while  the  Cockles, 
destined  to  burrow  in  the  sand,  are  furnished  with  a  tongue-like  foot, 
by  which  they  dig  the  holes  wherein  they  lie  concealed,  and  craw!,  or 
even  leap  about,  upon  the  shore.  Many,  as  the  Pholadet,  penetrate 
the  solid  rocks  and  etones,  and  excavate  therein  the  caverns  that 
they  inhabit ;  or,  in  the  case  of  the  Ttrtdo,  with  dangerous  industry 
bore  int4)  the  bottoms  of  ships  or  submerged  wood  of  any  description, 
and  silently  destroy  by  their  insidious  ravages  the  piers  or  dykes 
which  human  labour  has  erected. 

(1261.)  Following  our  usual  custom,  we  shall  select  for  examina- 
tion one  of  the  most  simply  organised  bivalves  for  the  purpoee  of 
illustrating  the  general  structure  which  characterises  the  class;  and 
in  the  common  Scallop  {P«cUn  Jaeobaa)  we'  have  a  species  well 
adapted  to  exhibit  the  principal  features  of  their  economy.  On  sepa- 
rating the  two  valves  of  the  shell  in  the  animal  before  us,  we  at  once 
perceive  that  each  is  lined  internally  vdth  a  thin  and  semi  transparent 
membrane  {Jig.  S37,  a,  K),  which,  like  the  sheila,  incloses  the  body  of 
the  Mollusk  in  the  same  way  that  the  leaves  of  a  book  are  contained 
between  its  covera.  The  circumference  of  these  outer  membranes, 
which  form  the  manOe,  is,  in  this  case,  quite  free  and  unconnected, 
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except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  hinge  that  unites  the  two 
valves.  The  herders  of  the  mantle  are  thickened,  aod  surrounded 
trith  a  delicate  fringe  of  retractile  filaments ;  tbej  moreover  present 
a  decided  glandular  appearance,  and  secrete  colouring  matter  of  various 
tinta,  similar  to  those  seen  upon  the  exterior  of  the  shell :  the  glan- 
dular margins  of  the  mantle  form  in  fact  the  apparatus  hj  which  the 
extension  of  the  shell  ia  eSected,  and  by  tfaetn  its  outer  layer  is 
secreted,  and  in  many  cases  painted  with  gorgeous  hues,  as  will  be 
explained  more  at  large  hereafter. 

Fiff.  237. 


(1383.)  Between  the  lobes  of  the  mantle  are  seen  the  branchiie 
(6,  a),  always  consisting  of  four  delicate  leaves,  composed  of  radiating 
fibres  of  exquisite  structure,  and  generally  attached  to  the  circdm- 
ference  of  the  body  by  their  fixed  extremities,  but  elsewhere  perfectly 
free,  so  as  to  float  loosely  in  the  water,  which  finds  free  admission  to 
them.  The  mouth  (I)  is  situated  between  the  two  inner  laminee  of 
the  branchiffi,  in  a  kind  of  hood  formed  by  the  union  of  the  gills  at 
their  origin  ;  it  is  a  simple  orifice,  without  any  kind  of  dent«l 
apparatus,  but  bordered  by  four  thin  and  membranous  lips  {k)  placed 
on  each  side  of  the  aperture. 

(1383.)  The  valves,  which  are  opened  by  the  elasticity  of  a  com- 
pressible ligament  interposed  between  tbem  at  the  hinge,  are  closed 
by  the  contraction  of  a  powerful  muscle  (c),  which  passes  directly 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  around  this  adduclor  muscle  the  viscera 
of  the  body  are  disposed :  the  stomach,  liver,  and  generative  system 
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are  imbedded  in  the  mags  (_d,  e.f)  ;  the  convolutions  of  the  intestine 
may  be  traced  occasionally  {n,  o) ;  and  the  termination  of  the  rectum 
(m)  is  visible  extHnially,  situated  upon  that  side  of  the  adductor 
muscle  which  is  opposite  to  the  mouth.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  oral  aperture  is  placed  a  retractile  fleshy  organ  (i).  which,  although 
in  Peeten  it  exhibits  very  rudimentary  dimensions,  expands  in  other 
species  to  anch  a  size  as  richly  to  merit  the  name  oS  foot  usually 
applied  to  it. 

(I3B4.)  Whoever  for  a  moment  reflects  upon  the  arrangement  of 
the  branchial  apparatus,  and  the  position  of  the  oral  orifice,  consbting, 
as  it  does,  of  a  simple  aperture  unprovided  with  any  prehensils 
organs,  must  perceive  that  there  are  two  circumstances  connected 
with  the  economy  of  a  conchiferous  Molliisk,  and  those  not  of  se- 
condary importance,  by  no  means  easily  accounted  for.  It  is,  in  the 
first  place,  absolutely  essential  to  the  existence  of  these  animals  that 
the  element  in  immediate  contact  with  the  respiratory  surfaces  should 
be  renewed  as  rapidly  as  it  becomes  deteriorated,  or  suffocation  would 
inevitably  be  the  speedy  result  of  an  inadequate  supply  of  fresh  and 
aerated  water;  to  secure  which,  especially  when  the  valves  of  the  shell 
are  closed,  no  adequate  provision  seems  to  exist.  Secondly,  it  ia 
natural  to  inquire,  bow  is  food  conveyed  into  the  mouth?  for  in  aa 
animal,  itself  fixed  and  motionless,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  creature  vre  are  now  considering,  quite  deprived  of  any 
means  of  seizing  prey,  or  even  of  protruding  any  part  of  its  body 
beyond  the  margins  of  its  abode  in  search  of  provision,  it  is  not  easy 
to  imagine  by  what  procedure  a  due  supply  of  nutriment  is  secured. 
Wonderful,  indeed,  is  the  elaborate  mechanism  employed  to  effect 
the  double  purpose  of  renewing  the  respired  fiuid,  and  feeding  the 
helpless  inhabitant  of  these  shells.  Every  filament  of  the  branchial 
fringe,  examined  under  a  powerful  microscope,  is  found  to  be  covered 
with  countless  cilia  in  constant  vibration,  causing  by  their  united 
efforts  powerful  and  rapid  currents,  which,  sweeping  over  the  entire 
surface  of  the  gills,  hurry  towards  the  mouth  whatever  floating  animal- 
cules or  nutritious  particles  may  be  brought  within  the  limits  of  their 
action,  and  thus  bring  streams  of  nutriliTe  molecules  to  the  very 
aperture  through  which  they  are  conveyed  into  the  stomach,  tlie  tips 
and  labial  fringes  acting  as  sentinels  to  admit  or  refuse  entrance  as 
the  matter  supplied  be  of  a  wholesome  or  pernicious  character.  So 
energetic,  indeed,  is  the  ciliary  movement  over  the  entire  extent  of 
the  branchial  o^ans,  that,  if  any  portion  of  the  gills  be  cut  off  with 
a  pair  of  scissors,  it  immediately  swims  away,  and  continues  to  row 
itself  in  a  given  direction  as  long  as  the  cilia  upon  its  surface  continue 
their  mysterious  movements. 

(ItiSS.)  Our  next  investigations  must  be  concerning  the  internal 
anatomy  of  the  Cohchifebous  Mollusca.     Id  the  O^tter,  the  general 
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disposition  of  the  body  resembles  that  of  the  Pecten  described  above; 
and  the  mouth,  inclosed  between  tno  pairs  of  delicate  lips,  occupies  S 
similar  position  at  the  termination  of  the  branchial  lamellee.  In  tbia 
well-known  Mollusk  tbe  cesopbagus  is  extremely  short,  so  that  the 
mouth  appears  to  open  at  once  into  the  stomachal  cavity  {fig.  388,  a), 
which   is   imbedded    in  p.    ggg 

tho   substance    of    the 
liver   {d)i    the    biliary 
secretion  being  poured 
into  the  stomach  itself 
through  several  largo  ori- 
fices represented  in  tbe 
figure.     A  very  peculiar 
arrangement    exists    in 
the  stomachs  of  many 
genera,    the    digestive 
cavity  being  prolonged 
in  one  direction,  so  as 
to  form  a  lengthened  cie- 
cum,  or  blind  sacculus, 
vhereiri  is  lodged  a  car- 
tilaginous sty  I  iform  body, 
the  use  of  which  is  not 
easy  to  conjecture,   al- 
though its  office  is  no  doubt  connected  in  some  way  or  other  with 
the  preparation  of  the  food.     The  liver  is  proportionately  of  large 
dimensions,  and  is  at  once  recognised  by  its  greenish,  or,  in  some 
cases,  dark  chocolate  colour;    it   is   entirely  separable   into  masses 
of  secerning  follicles  loosely  connected  together  by  a  delicate  cetlu- 
losi^.     The  intestine  varies  considerably  in  extent,  and,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  in  the  arrangement  and  number  of  its  convolutions.     In 
the  OyHer  it  is  comparatively  short,  bending  twice  upon  itself,  and 
winding  around  the  stomach  and  adductor  muscle  {b,  o,  d,  J);  its 
termination  {g)  projecting  between  the  folds  of  the  mantle  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  body  to  that  where  the  month  is  situated,  and  so 
disposed  that  excrementitious  matter  is  cast  out  beyond  the  influence 
of  the  ciliary  currents.     In  Peeten  we  have  already  noticed  that  it 
performs  sundry  gyrations  through  the  visceral  mass,  as  well  as  about 
the  muscle  that  closes  the  shell  (fig.  3ST,  o,  n,  m) ;  while  in  the  cockle 
tribes  it  even  penetrates  the  base  of  the  foot,  and  winds  extensively 
through  its  muscular  substance  [fig.  243).     In  the  greater  number  of 
the  Conchifera,  but  not  in  the  Oyster  tribe,  there  is  a  very  remarkable 
circumstance  connected  with  the  course  of  the  intestine,  the  object 
of  which  is  involved  in  obscurity ;  the  rectum,  at  some  distance  from 
its  termination,  passes  right  through  the  centre  of  the  ventricle  of  the 
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heart,  ita  coats  being  tigbl1<r  embraced  by  the  muscular  parietes  of 
that  viscus. 

(1286.)  The  position  of  the  branchise  in  the  OstraceaD  family  haa 
been  already  described ;  it  now  remains,  therefore,  to  notice  their 
intimate  structure,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  vessels  connected  with 
respiration  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  The  branchial  friagea 
are  of  course  essentially  vascular  in  their  composition ;  being,  ia  fact, 
made  up  of  innumerable  delicate  parallel  vessels  inclosed  in  cellular 
tissue  of  extreme  delicacy,  and  e;«posing  a  very  extensive  sur&ce  to 
the  influence  of  the  respired  medium.  Tbe  countless  bronchial  canals 
through  which  the  blood  is  tliuB  distributed  terminate  in  large  vessels 
inclosed  in  the  stems  to  which  the  fixed  extremities  of  the  vascular 
fringe  are  attached  (jig.  239,/,  g.k,  i);  these  communicate  extensively 
with  each  other,  and.  ultimately  uniting  in  tno  principal  trunks  (e,  k), 
pour  the  purified  blood  derived  from  the  whole  branchial  apparatus 
into  the  auricle  of  the  heart. 

(1S8T.)  The  heart  in  the  Oyster  {Jig.  Q38,  n,  o)  is  situated  in  a 
cavity  between  the  folds  of  the  ^^  23s. 

intestine  and  the  adductor 
muscle;  in  which  position,  from 
the  dark  purple  colour  which 
it  exhibits,  it  is  at  once  distin- 
guished. It  consists,  in  the 
species  we  are  more  particu- 
larly  describing,  of  two  distinct 
chambers, — an  auricle  and  a 
ventricle.  The  auricular  cavity 
{Jiff.  330,  b),  the  walls  of  which 
are  extremely  thin,  and  com- 
posed of  most  delicate  foscicali 
of  muscular  fibres,  receives  the 
blood  from  the  respiratory  ap- 
paratus, and  by  ite  contraction 
transmits  it  through  two  inter- 
mediate canals  (c)  into  the  more 
muscular  ventricle  (d),  whence 
it  is  propelled  through  the  body 
by  the  ramifications  of  the  arterial  system  (n,  o,  p). 

(1388.)  The  above  description  of  the  circulatory  apparatus  as  it 
existe  in  the  Oy»Ur  ia  applicable  in  all  essential  points  to  every  family 
of  conchiferoua  Mollusca;  but  there  are  important  modifications  in 
the  structure  of  the  heart  and  arrangement  of  the  blood-vessels,  met 
with  in  different  genera,  which  now  demand  our  attention.  Most 
generally,  in  consequence  of  tbe  broad  and  dilated  form  of  the  animals, 
instead  of  a  single  auricle,  such  as  tbe  Oi/iUt  has,  there  are  two 
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auricular  cavities,  one  appropriated  tc  each  pair  of  branchial  Umellte, 
and  placed  Bjmmetrically  on  the  two  aides  of  an  elongated  fusiform 
ventricle,  into  which  both  the  auricles  empty  themHeWes,  till  the 
course  of  the  blood  is  similar  to  what  we  have  described  above. 

{ 1289.)  A  still  greater  modifioatJOQ  is  found  to  exist  in  those  spedes 
most  remarkable  for  their  breadth.  In  Area,  for  example,  there  are 
not  only  two  auricles,  but  two  ventricles  likewise,  placed  upon  the 
opposite  Bides  of  the  body ;  that  is,  there  is  a  distinct  heart  appro- 
priated to  each  pair  of  gills,  each  receiving  the  blood  from  the  branchise 
to  which  it  belongs,  and  propelling  it  through  vessels  common  to  both 
hearts,  to  all  parte  of  the  system. 

(1S90.)  We  must  now,  before  entering  upon  the  description  of 
other  families  of  Conchifera,  examine  the  character  of  the  locomotive 
apparatus  with  which  those  possessed  of  the  power  of  moving  about 
are  furnished.  The  instrament  employed  for  this  purpose  is  a  fleshy 
organ  appended  to  the  anterior  pert  of  the  body,  called  the  foot; 
but  of  this  apparatus,  for  obvious  reasons,  no  vestige  is  met  with  in 
the  fixed  and  immovable  Oyster,  and  even  in  the  Scallop  we  have  seen 
only  a  rudiment  of  such  an  appendage.  When  largely  developed,  as 
in  Mactra  {fig».  240,  24)),  the  foot  forma  a  very  important  part  of  the 
animal,  and  becomes  useful  for  various  and  widely-different  purposes. 
In  structure  it  almost  exactly  resembles  the  tongue  of  a  quadruped, 
being  entirely  made  np  of  layers  of  muscles  crossing  each  other  at 
various  angles  ;  the  external  layers  being  circular  or  oblique  in  their 
disposition,  while  the  internal  strata  are  disposed  longitudinally,  In 
the  Cockle  tribe  (Cardium)  this  organ  attains  to  a  very  great  size,  and 
on  inspecting  the  figure  given  in  a  subsequent  page,  representing  a 
dissection  of  the  foot  of  Cardium  ruttieum  (fig.  343),  the  complexity 
of  its  muscular  structure  will  be  at  once  evident,  and  the  disposition  of 
the  several  layers  composing  it  more  easily  understood  than  from  the 
most  elaborate  verbal  description. 

(I!291.)  Diverse  are  the  uses  to  which  the  foot  may  be  turned.  It 
is  generally  used  for  burrowing  in  the  sand  or  eoft  mud  ;  and,  by  its 
constant  and  worm-like  action,  those  species  in  which  it  is  largely 
developed  can  bury  themselves  with  facility,  and  make  their  way 
beneath  the  sand  with  a  dexterity  not  a  little  remarkable.  Perhaps, 
the  most  efficient  burrowers  met  with  upon  our  own  shores  are  the 
Razor-shells  {SolenidiE),  in  which  family  the  ilesby  foot  attains  to 
s  proportions ;  and  the  rapidity  of  their  movements  beneath 
oil  will  be  best  appreciated  by  those  who  may  have  watched  the 
n  which  the  fishermen  effect  their  capture. 

(1S93.)  The  Sohti  excavates  for  itself  a  very  deep  hole  in  the  sand, 
boring  ita  vray  by  means  of  its  foot  to  a  depth  of  some  feet;  and 
remtuns  concealed  in  tins  retreat,  usually  occupying  a  position  within 
a  few  inches  from  the  surface.    The  fisherman,  armed  with  a  elender 
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iron  rod,  furnished  with  a  barbed  bead,  resembling  a  harpoon,  treads 
carefull;  backwards  over  the  beach  left  bare  by  the  retreating  tide, 
and  finds  the  holes  in  which  SoUn  lodges,  bj  watching  the  little  jet 
of  water  thrown  out  bj  the  animal,  when,  being  alarmed  hj  the 
shaking  of  the  sand,  it  contracts  its  body.  Guided  hj  the  orifice 
through  which  the  water  is  thrown,  be  plunges  his  rod  into  the  sand, 
and  generally  succeeds  in  piercing  the  animal  with  the  barbed  ex- 
tremity, and  dragging  it  from  its  concealment ;  but,  should  he  fiul 
in  his  first  attempt,  be  well  knows  that  to  ti;  ^aiu  would  be  un- 
availing, for  the  animal  instantly  works  its  way  down  to  such  a 
distance  as  to  render  pursuit  hopeless. 

(1393.)  But,  however  efficient,  as  a  means  of  burrowing,  the  foot 
may  be,  it  can  be  turned  to  other  purposes.  The  Pholadu,  for  ex- 
ample,  by  some  means,  either  of  a  mechanical  or  chemical  nature,  not 
as  yet  precisely  detemuned,  excavate  the  solid  rocks,  and  form  therein 
chambers,  in  which  they  pass  their  lives.  In  such  genera,  the  foot, 
which  would  be  useless  as  a  boring  instrument,  by  being  simply 
transformed  into  a  broad  and  Sat  disc,  becomes  a  powerful  sucker, 
whereby  the  Photos  fixes  itself  to  the  walb  of  its  apartment  in  any 
convenient  situation. 

(1S94.)  In  many  of  the  Cockle  tribe  we  find  the  foot  oonvertad 
into  an  instrument  of  locomotion  of  a  very  singular  description, 
enabling  the  cardiaeeoui  Conchifera  to  leap  by  bounds  we  should 
scarcely  expect  animals  so  unwieldy  to  be  capable  of  executing.  For 
this  purpose  the  end  of  the  foot  is  bent,  and  placed  firmly  against  the 
plane  of  support  in  the  position  represented  in  Jig.  Hi ;  when  thus 
fixed,  a  sudden  spring-like  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  foot  throws 
the  cockle  iuto  the  air,  and,  by  a  repetition  of  these  exerUona,  tha 
creature  can  skip  about  with  surprising  agility. 

(129S.)  But  the  most  extraordinary  oflke  assigned  to  the  foot  in 
the  class  under  consideration  is  the  manu&ctnre  of  homy  threads, 
whereby,  as  by  so  many  anchors,  .the  Mollusca  thus  provided  fix  them- 
selves securely  to  foreign  bodies,  and  that  so  firmly,  that  extraordinary 
violence  is  requisite  to  wrench  such  animals  from  the  place  where  they 
have  fixed  their  cables.  The  marine  Mussel  is  a  well-known  example 
of  a  byuiferoiu  Mollusk,  and- from  this  species,  therefore,  we  shall 
draw  our  description  of  the  organs  by  which  the  tough  filaments 
referred  to  are  secreted. 

(1S96.)  The  foot  in  the  Miutel  is  of  smalt  dimeneions,  being  useless 
as  an  instrument  of  progression.  By  its  inferior  aspect  it  gives 
attachment  to  the  homy  threads  of  the  byttut,  which  are  individually 
about  half  an  inch  in  length, — or  as  long  as  the  foot  itself,  by  which, 
in  fact,  they  are  formed,  in  a  manner  quite  peculiar  to  certain  famiUea 
of  Conchifera;  no  other  animals  presenting  a  secreting  apparatus  at 
all  analogous,  either  in  structure  or  office,  to  that  with  which  these 
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cieatures  sre  provided.  The  maaner  in  nhich  the  manufacture  of  the 
byaaus  is  accomptiBhed  ia  as  follows : — A  deep  groove  runs  along  the 
under  Burface  of  the  foot,  at  tho  bottom  of  which  thin  homy  filaments 
are  fonned  by  an  exudation  of  a  peculiar  eubstance,  that  booq  hardens 
and  aesames  the  requisite  tenacity  and  firmness.  While  Btill  soft,  the 
Mussel,  by  means  of  its  foot,  applies  the  extremity  of  the  fiUment, 
which  ia  dilated  into  a  kind  of  little  eacker,  to  the  foreign  Bubstftuce 
wbereunto  it  wishes  to  adhere,  and  Ikstens  it  eecnrely.  Having  ac- 
compliahed  this,  the  foot  is  retracted;  and  the  thread,  of  course, 
being  drawn  out  of  the  furrow  where  it  was  secreted,  is  added  to  the 
bundle  of  byssus  previously  existlDg,  all  of  which  owed  its  origin  to  a 
similar  process. 

(IS97.)  Sometimes,  instead  of  the  numerous  thin  filaments  met 
with  in  the  Mussel,  the  byssus  consists  of  a  single,  thick,  homy  stem ; 
while  in  other  coses,  as,  for  exaniple,  in  Ptnno,  the  threads  are  so 
numerous,  soft,  and  delicate,  that  they  are  not  unfrequently  spun  like 
silk,  and  manufactured  into  gloves  and  other  small  articles  of  dress, 
not  unfrequently  met  with  in  the  cabinets  of  conchologiats. 

(1S98.)  Taking  a  more  general  view  of  the  Conchiferons  MoUusca 
than  we  have  hitherto  done,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the 
mechanism  for  opening  and  closing  the  valves  of  the  shell  in  which 
they  reside;  an  operation  effected  in  a  very  simple  and  elegant 
manner. 

(1209.)  The  shells  are  connected  posteriorly  by  means  of  a  hinge 
differently  constructed  in  different  species.  In  the  Oyster  we  have 
an  instance  of  the  most  simple  kind  of  junction.  In  these  Mollusca 
a  mass  of  elastic  ligament,  composed  of  perpendicular  and  parallel 
fibres,  is  interposed  between  the  posterior,  edges  of  the  shell,  and  so 
disposed,  that  by  closing  the  shell  the  l^mentons  mass  is  forcibly 
compressed,  while  at  the  same  time  its  resiliency  is  snch,  that,  imme- 
diately the  compressing  power  is  witJidrawn,  it  expands,  and  thus  forms 
a  simple  spring  calculated  to  keep  the  valves  apart  and  cause  their 
separation  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

(1300.)  The  antagonist  to  this  elastic  force  is  the  adductor  mutels 
{fig.  337,  c),  a  fieshy  mass  of  very  great  strength,  the  fibres  of  which 
pasB  directly  from  one  valve  to  the  opposite.  The  adductor  muscle, 
although  in  this  case  single,  consists  of  two  portions  of  different 
texture  {fig.  338,  /,  m);  so  that  it  would  appear  to  be  formed  by  two 
muscles  closely  approximated,  so  as  to  compose  a  single  powerful  mass 
adapted  to  keep  the  valves  in  contact  with  a  force  proportioned  to  its 
massive  size.  All  those  species  having  a  single  muscular  mass,  such 
as  the  OyUer  and  Peeten,  have  been  grouped  together  by  concbotogists 
under  the  general  name  MoxoifTAitu,  while  another  and  more  nume- 
rous division,  ciMTABi A,  is  characterised  by  having  twoadductor  muscles, 
distinct,  and  widely  removed  from  each  other.     The  Mussel  tribe  and 
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maiij  others  are  examples  of  this  amngemetit,  which  is  represented 
in  subsequent  figures. 

(1301.)  Simple  as  the  structure  of  the  hinge  is  in  the  Ostnicea,in 
other  Bivalves  it  frequently  exhibits  far  greater  complexity,  Knd  the 
opposed  valves  present  prominent  elevations  and  deep  fosste  which 
lock  iuto  each  other,  and  thus  form  a  very  secure  articulation  of  great 
strength  and  solidity.  In  such  cases  the  arraogeraent  of  the  elastic 
ligament  for  opening  the  valves  is  slightly  modified,  being  placed 
externally  instead  of  viithin  the  shell,  but  its  actioD  is  antagonising 
the  adductor  muscles  is  still  equally  efficacious. 

(1303.)  We  must,  in  the  next  place,  solicit  the  att«nUon  of  the 
reader  to  a  very  important  subject  connected  with  the  economy  of 
thb  class  of  Mollusks,  viz.  the  growth  and  formation  of  their  shells. 
Infinitely  diversified  are  the  forms  presented  by  their  testaceous 
valves,  and  equally  various  the  colours  which  not  unfreqoently  adorn 
their  external  surfaces.  Some  exhibit  a  beauty  and  delicacy  of  sculp- 
ture of  a  most  exquisite  character;  others,  covered  with  large  apines, 
or  festoons  of  calcareous  plates,  puzzle  the  beholder  to  comprehend 
how  the  growth  of  such  parts,  in  the  situations  which  they  occupy, 
can  be  effected  with  so  much  regularity  of  arrangement.  The  shells 
themselves  are  absolutely  deprived  of  vitality,  permeated  by  no 
vessels,  and  as  incapable  of  expansion  by  any  internal  power  as  the 
rocks  to  which  they  are  not  uncommonly  attached  ;  so  that  the  young 
naturalist  is  necessarily  at  a  loss  to  conceive  either  the  mode  of  their 
formation,  or  the  origin  of  all  the  gaudy  tints  and  external  decorations 
that  render  them  the  ornaments  of  our  cabinets. 

(1803.)  The  simple  apparatus  by  means  of  which  shells  are  con- 
structed is  the  external  membranous  layer  that  invests  the  body  of  the 
mollusk, — the  mantle,  as  it  has  been  termed ;  and,  whatever  the  form 
of  the  shell,  it  owes  its  origin  entirely  to  this  delicate  organ. 

(1304.)  In  order  to  simplify  as  much  as  possible  our  description 
of  the  proceaa  whereby  the  shell  is  formed,  it  will  he  necessary  to 
consider  it  under  two  points  of  view:  first,  as  relates  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  valves  in  length  and  breadth ;  and  secondly,  as  regards 
their  increase  in  thickness, — very  different  parts  of  the  mantle  being 
employed  in  the  attainment  of  these  two  ends. 

(1305.)  It  is  the  circumference,  or  thickened  margin  of  the  mantle, 
alone,  which  provides  for  the  increase  of  the  shell  in  snperflcial  extent. 
On  examining  this  part  {Jig.  33T,  h.  Jig,  238,  «),  it  is  found  to  be  of  a 
glandular  character,  and  moreover  not  unfrequently  provided  with  s 
delicate  and  highly-sensitive  fringe  of  minute  tentacula.  Considered 
more  attentively,  it  b  seen  to  contain  in  its  substance  patchea  of 
different  colours,  corresponding  both  in  tint  and  relative  position  with 
those  that  decorate  the  exterior  of  the  shell. 
(1306.)  When  the  animal  is  engaged  in  inoreaaiDg  the  dimensions 
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of  its  abode,  the  m&rgin  of  the  mantle  is  protruded,  and  finnly  ad- 
herent all  round  to  the  circumference  of  the  valve  with  which  it 
corresponds.  Thas  circumstanced,  it  secretes  calcareous  matter,  and 
deposits  it  in  a  soft  state  upon  the  extreme  edge  of  the  shell,  where 
the  secretion  hardens  and  becomes  converted  into  &  lajer  of  solid 
testaceous  substance.  At  intervals  this  process  is  repeated,  and  every 
newly-formed  layer  enlarges  the  diameter  of  the  valve.  The  con- 
centric strata  thus  deposited  remain  distinguishable  extemally,  and 
thus  the  linei  of  growth  marking  the  progreBsive  increase  of  size  may 
easily  be  traced  {fig.  240). 

(1307.)  It  appears  that  at  certain  times  the  deposition  of  calcareous 
snbetuice  from  the  fringed  ciroomference  of  the  mantle  ia  much  more 
abundant  than  at  others :  in  this  case  ridges  are  formed  at  distinct 
intervals ;  or,  if  the  border  of  the  mantle  at  such  periods  shoota  out 
beyond  its  usual  position,  broad  plates  of  shell,  or  apines  of  different 
lengths,  are  secreted,  which,  remaining  permanent,  indicate,  by  the 
interspaces  separating  snccessively-depositad  growths  of  this  de- 
BcriptioD,  the  periodical  stimulus  to  increased  action  that  caused  their 
formation. 

(1306.)  Whatever  thickness  the  sheli  may  sabseqaently  attain,  the 
external  surface  is  thus  eicluaively  composed  of  layers  deposited  in 
succession  by  the  margin  of  the  mantle  ;  and,  seeing  that  this  is  the 
ease,  nothiqg  is  more  easy  than  to  understand  bow  the  colours  seen 
upon  the  exterior  of  the  shell  are  deposited,  and  assume  that  definite 
arrangement  oharaoteriatic  of  the  species.  We  have  already  said  that 
the  border  of  the  mantle  oontaina,  iu  its  substance,  coloured  spots : 
these,  when  minutely  examined,  are  found  to  be  of  a  glandular 
ehatucter,  and  to  owe  their  peculiar  colours  to  a  pigment  secreted  by 
themselves;  the  pigment  bo  furnished  being  therefore  mixed  up  with 
the  calcareous  matter  at  the  time  of  its  deposition,  coloured  lines  are 
formed  upon  the  exterior  of  the  shell  wherever  these  glandular  organs 
exist.  If  the  deposition  of  colour  from  the  glands  be  kept  up  without 
remission  during  the  enlargement  of  the  shell,  the  lines  upon  its 
surface  are  continnons  and  unbroken ;  but  if  the  pigment  be  furnished 
only  at  intervals,  spots  or  coloured  patches  of  regular  form,  and 
gradually  increasing  in  size  with  the  growth  of  the  mantle,  recur 
in  a  longitndinal  series  wherever  the  paint- secreting  glands  are  met 
with. 

(1309.)  The  carbonate  of  lime,  for  such  is  the  earth  whereof  the 
shells  of  bivalves  are  principally  composed,  ia,  at  the  moment  of  its 
deposition,  embedded  in  a  viscid  secretion  that  forms  a  kind  of 
cement;  and  on  diasolring  the  shell  in  a  dilute  acid,  the  animal 
material  thus  produced  remains  in  the  shape  of  a  delicate  cellulosity, 
in  the  interstices  of  which  the  chalky  particles  had  been  entangled. 
If  the  proportion  of  the  above-mentioned  secretion  be  abundant,  it 
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uot  anfrequentlj,  by  hardening  on  the  exterior  of  the  shell,  coustitDtes 
what  has  been  very  inaptly  termed  its  epUierTuU,  repreeenting  a  com- 
paradvely  soft  external  skin  of  eemicorneoua  texture.  If  exceedingly 
thick,  the  epidermic  layer  thus  formed  becomes  loose  and  shaggy, 
giving  the  shell  a  hirsute  appearance ;  but,  both  in  its  stmctute 
and  origin,  such  pilose  investment  has  no  claim  to  be  considered 
analogous  to  the  hair  of  animals  poesessiog  an  epidermis  properly 
BO  called. 

(1310.)  While  the  margin  of  the  mantle  is  thns  the  sole  agent  in 
enlarging  the  circutn/erencB  of  the  shell,  its  growth  in  thiekMtt  is 
accomplished  by  a  secretion  of  a  kind  of  calcareous  Tarnish,  derived 
from  the  external  surface  of  the  mantle  generally;  which,  being 
deposited  layer  by  layer  over  the  whole  interior  of  the  preTiooaly- 
existing  shell,  progressiTely  adds  to  its  weight  and  solidity.  Thei« 
is,  moreover,  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  character  of  the 
material  secreted  by  the  marginal  fringe,  and  that  furnished  by  the 
general  surface  of  the  pallial  membrane ;  the  former  we  have  found 
to  be  more  or  less  coloured  by  glands  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
situated  in  the  circumference  of  the  mantle  ;  but  as  these  glands  do 
not  exist  elsewhere,  no  colouring  matter  is  ever  mixed  with  the  layers 
that  increase  the  thickness  of  the  shell,  so  that  the  latter  always 
remain  of  a  delicate  white  hue,  and  form  the  well-knowD  iridescent 
material  usually  distingoished  by  th«  name  of  nam  or  moAtr-of- 
pearl. 

(1311.)  Local  irritation  of  various  kinds  is  found  to  stimulate  the 
mantle  to  increased  action,  so  as  to  cause  the  pearly  matter  to  be 
secreted  more  abundantly  at  the  part  iritated.  Thus  there  are  varioos 
minute  boring  annelidans  that,  in  the  exercise  of  their  nsoal  habits, 
perforate  the  shells  of  oysters,  and  penetrate  even  to  the  soft  parts 
of  their  bodies.  Stimnlated  by  the  presence  of  these  intruders,  the 
mantle  beneath  the  place  attacked  secretes  nacre  in  inordinate 
quantities  to  repair  the  injured  portion  of  the  shell,  and  prominent 
nuclei  are  soon  formed,  which,  enlarging  by  the  addition  of  con- 
tinually-added layers  of  nacreous  matter,  become  so  many  pearls 
adherent  to  the  interior  of  the  shelly  valves. 

(I31S.)  Or  pearls  may  owe  their  origin  to  another  cause: — It  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  sharp  angular  substances,  such  as  grains 
of  sand  or  fragments  of  stone,  are  conveyed  between  the  valves,  and 
become  embedded  in  the  delicate  tissue  of  the  mantle.  Thus  irri- 
tated, the  mantle  throws  out  copiously  the  peculiar  iridescent  material 
which  it  secretes,  and  with  it  coats  over  the  cause  of  annoyance, 
wrapping  it  in  numerous  concentric  laminte  of  nacre,  and  thus  fonn- 
ing  the  detached  and  globular  pearls  so  valuable  in  commerce. 

(1818.)  One  other  circumstance  connected  with  the  growth  of 
bivalve    sheilB  requires  explanation.     From  the  earliest  appearance 
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of  the  shell;  valves  until  the  period  vhen  the  included  molluska 
arrive  at  their  mature  Bize,  the  adductor  muBcle  or  muscles  have 
heen  of  necessity  perpetually  changing  their  position,  advancing 
gradually  fornard  els  the  enlargement  of  the  shells  was  accomplished, 
80  as  to  maintain  in  the  adult  precisely  the  same  relative  situationB 
as  they  origimilly  did  in  the  young  and  as  yet  minute  animal.  Taking 
the  Otftter  for  an  example,  it  ia  quite  obvious  that  the  adductor 
muscle,  which  at  first  was  connected  with  the  thin  and  minute 
lamellee  forming  the  earliest  shell,  has,  during  the  entire  growth  of 
the  animal,  become  further  removed  from  the  hinge,  and  transferred 
from  layer  to  layer  as  the  ahell  increased  in  thickness,  till  it  arrives 
at  the  position  occupied  by  it  in  connection  with  the  last-formed 
Stratum  that  lines  the  interior  of  the  ponderous  valves  of  the  full- 
grown  oyster.  The  manner  in  which  this  progressive  advance  of 
the  adductor  muscle  is  effected  is  not  at  first  easily  accounted  for, 
seeing  that  it  is  always  fixed  and  firmly  adherent  at  all  points  of  its 
attachment.  In  order  to  understand  the  circumstances  connected 
with  its  apparent  removal,  it  is  necessary  to  premise  that  a  thin 
layer  of  the  mantle  itself  is  interposed  between  the  extremities  of 
the  muscle  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  shell,  forming  the  bond  of 
connection  between  the  two,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the  pallial  mero- 
brane,  assisting  in  increasing  the  thickness  of  the  shell  by  adding 
layers  of  nacre  to  its  inner  surface.  Particle  after  particle  is  laid  on 
by  a  kind  of  interstitial  deposit  between  the  mantle  and  the  extremity 
of  the  adductor  muscle,  but  so  gradually,  that  the  firm  attachment 
between  the  muscle  and  the  shell  is  not  at  all  interfered  with;  and 
as  the  animal  grows  the  transference  of  the  muscle  from  layer  to 
layer  is  thus  slowly  and  imperceptibly  effected. 

(1314.)  We  have,  as  yet,  limited  oarsetves  almost  exclusively  to 
a  description  of  the  simplest  forms  of  Gonchifeba,  namely,  those 
belonging  to  the  Ostracean  family,  which,  being  generally  incapable 
of  locomotion,  are  deprived  of  a  foot,  and  are  recognisable  by  having 
the  two  lobes  of  the  mantle  unconnected  with  each  other  around  their 
entire  circnmference.  On  turning  out  attention  to  the  organisation 
of  the  mantle  in  other  families,  wa  find  that  in  them  it  no  longer 
offers  the  same  simple  arrangement;  but  the  two  lobes  becoming 
gradually  more  and  more  completely  united  along  their  edges,  the 
bodies  of  the  moUusks  are  by  degrees  inclosed  by  the  pallial  mem- 
branes, and  seem,  as  it  were,  sacculated ;  moreover,  sometimes  the 
mantle  is  prolonged  into  membranous  tubes  of  considerable  length 
called  typhoni,  through  which  the  water  is  conveyed  to  the  gills,  and 
excrementitious  matters  expelled  from  the  body.  In  the  }dv»Ml» 
{MytUacea)  the  edges  of  the  mantle  are  partially  joined  so  as  to 
present  two  apertures,  through  one  of  which  the  foot  is  protruded, 
while  the  other,  the  smaller  of  the  two,  gives  issue  to  the  excrement 
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A  third  family  (Camaeea)  has  the  circumference  of  the  two  divisions 
of  the  mantle  still  more  intimately  united,  leaving  three  distinct 
fissures, — one  for  the  passage  of  the  foot,  another  for  the  entrance  of 
water  to  the  branchiie,  and  a  third  for  the  ejection  of  matter  from 
the  rectum.  Of  these,  some  are  of  gigantic  dimensions,  and  fix 
themselves  by  a  strong  byssus.  One  species,  indeed  (Tridacne  gigax). 
is  so  enormous  in  its  size,  that  its  shells  alone  not  unfrequentlj  weigh 
upwards  of  two  hundred  pounds,  end  hatchets  ore  employed  to  chop 
its  thick  and  tendinous  cables  from  the  rock  to  which  it  holds. 

(1315.)  The  Cockle  family  (Cardiaeea)  is  recognised  by  having  the 
mantle  open  anteriorly,  but  prolonged  at  one  extremity  into  two  tubes, 
one  of  which  admits  the  water  for  respiralion,  while  the  other  dis- 
charges effete  matter.  In  the  Cockle  {(Janlium)  the  tubes  are  short, 
and  scarcely  reach  beyond  the  shell  {fig.  24!i,  a) ;  but  in  other  genera, 
as,  for  example,  Macira  {fig.  210,  *,  c),  they  are  of  such  length,  that. 


when  extended,  they  protrude  to  a  considerable  distance.  We  at 
once  perceive  the  use  of  the  tubular  arrangement  of  the  mantle  here 
referred  to,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  already-mentioned  habits  of 
this  extensive  division  of  the  Conchifera,  and  consider  bow,  by  means 
of  their  largely-developed  foot,  they  burrow  int^  the  sand  or  mud  of 
the  shore.  Had  their  mantle  been  open,  like  that  of  the  oyster, 
respiration  would  have  been  impossible  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  Uve ;  but,  by  the  modification  of  structure  thus  provided, 
their  tubes  being  prolonged  to  the  mouth  of  the  excavation  wherein 
they  reside,  water  is  freely  admitted  to  the  branchire  through  one  of 
the  passages  so  formed,  and  excrement  ejected  through  the  other 
(Jiff-  2-H)- 

(1316.)  Whoever  watches  these  syphoniferous  bivalves  in  a  living 
state  will  readily  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  pallia!  prolongations 
forming  this  tubular  apparatus ;  especially  if  minute  floating  particles 
are  placed  in  the  water  wherein  they  are  confined.    It  will  then  be 
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perceived  that  powerful  curreata  are  perpetual!;  rushing  ihrough  ihe 
eitremities  of  each  syphon,  p.   241, 

caused  b;  the  rapid  action 
of  cilia  placed  nithtn ;  and 
the  streams  thus  produced 
not  only  form  a  provjsbn 
for  constantly  changing  the 
nater  is  which  the  brancUffi 
{Jiff.  S41,  g)  are  immersed, 
but  forcibly  convey  floating 
molecuiea  to  the  apertare 
of  the  mouth,  which  ia  situ- 
ated in  the  position  indicated 
in  the  figure  by  the  letter  A, 
and  thus  supply  abundance 
of  DutritiTe  materials  that 
could,  apparently,  in  animals 
so  destitute  of  prehenaile 
Olsons,  have  been  procured 
by  no  other  contrivance.* 

{1917.)  The  last  &mily 
of  this  class  includes  those 
species  which,  like  the  Pho- 
Uu  and  T«r«(io,  bore  in  stone 
or  wood  ;  or,  like  the  Solen, 
penetrate  deeply  into  the 
sand.  In  such,  the  mantle 
is  prolonged  into  terminal 

tubes  of  great  length,  and  their  shells  remain  always  open  at  the 
extremities;  these  constitute  the  division  to  which  Cuvier  has  ap- 
plied the  name  "  Enfermea."  on  account  of  the  very  complete  onion 
of  the  two  sides  of  the  mantle ;  and  from  such  forms  of  Concbifera 
the  transition  to  the  Tdhicata,  described  in  the  last  chapter,  is  by  no 
means  difBcult. 

(1318.)  In  animals  circumstanced  as  the  Conchifera,  it  would  be 
vain  to  expect  any  high  development  of  the  nervous  system,  or  senses 
of  an  elevated  character :  nevertheless,  a  few  small  ganglia  are  per- 
ceptible in  different  parts,  and  nervous  threads  of  extreme  tenuity 
are  seen  to  arise  from  them,  and  to  be  distributed  in  various  direo- 

(1319.)  One  pair  of  ganglia  is,  in  the  Dimyaria,  easily  distinguished, 
occopying  the  ordinary  position  of  the  brain,  namely  above  the  teso- 

*  The  parti  rcpreienW  in  tfao  ibore  Sgan  [fig.  241)vhich  nre  not  particnlaTt; 
pointed  oat  in  (he  teit  nre,  the  uilerlor  adductor  riukIc,  c;  (be  poileriDr  adductor 
nmaclc,  d  ;  the  elutic  ligument  of  the  hinga,  « \  and  the  largelj-developed  Toot,  /. 
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pliaguB.  Hence  is  derived  a  supply  of  nervea  to  the  sensitive  labial 
ap^ndages,  to  the  oral  oriiice,  aud  other  neighbouriug  parts.  Two 
other  ganglionic  masses,  of  larger  size  than  the  brains  properly  so 
called,  are  placed  near  the  posterior  retractor  muscle;  and  a  fifth 
BDiall  ganglion,  in  ihoae  species  provided  with  syphons,  is  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  hreathing-tube,  the  muscular  nails  of  which  receive 
nerves  from  this  source. 

(1330.)  In   the  Mon&mi/aria  the  nervous   centres  are  still    more 
feebly    developed,  j^_  242. 

and  the  'posterior 
ganglia  proportion- 
ately smaller  than 
those  found  in  spe- 
cies poEsessed  of 
two  adductor  mus 
cles. 

(1331,)  No  or- 
gan of  sense,  other 
then  thoseal  ready 
noticed,  are  met 
with  in  any  of  the 
Gonchifera,  except 
in  one  remarkable 
instance.  In  the 
Scalhps  [Pecten) 
the  edges  of  tlie 
mantle  are  stud- 
ded with  numerous 
pearl-like    points, 


the  retractile  ten- 

tacula  placed  around  its  circumference.  These,  which  are  represented 
in  the  figure  of  Pecien  already  given  (_fig.  237),  are  considered  by  Poli* 
to  be  BO  many  distinct  eyes  thus  singularly  situated ;  and,  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  being  furnished  with  so  many  organs  of  vision, 
he  applied  the  name  of  Argut  to  the  MoUusca  possessing  them. 
Should  the  brilliant  specks  in  question  be  really  ocelli,  they  certainly 
are  placed  in  the  only  position  where  they  could  have  been  efGcient  as 
instruments  of  sight,  inasmuch  as  the  margin  of  the  mantle  is,  in 
such  animals,  the  only  portion  of  the  body  capable  of  being  protruded 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  shell  to  a  sufficient  distance  to  allow  the 
creature  to  peep  into  the  world  around  it. 
(13Q3.)  The  elaborate  researches  of  M.  Siebold  have  demonstrated 

■  Poll,  Tettacea  utriiuque  Sicilix,  eonunque  HiMoria  ct  Aiistome,  3  roll.  fol. 
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the  existence  of  another  senee  in  the  Coochiferous  MoIIusca,  namely, 
that  of  faearinc,  or 

.  I     .  L  ■  .  F>s-  243. 

at  least  have  point-  ' 

ed  out  the  presence 
of  an  oi^n  which 
from  ita  structure 
seema  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  re- 
ception of  sonorous 
impressions.  This 
remarkable  appa- 
ratus is  sitnated  in 
the  foot,  and  is  thus 
described  by  ita  dis- 
coverer as  it  occurs 
in  Cyclaa  eorrua: — 
"  On  compressing 
the  extremitjof  the 
foot  of  this  species 
between  two  plates 
of  glass,  we  bring 
into  view  a  large 
central  nervous 
ganglion,  and  on 
each  side  of  this, 
there  is  a  minute 
round  reservoir 
composed  of  an 
elastic,  opaque,  and 
tenacions  sub- 
stance. In  the 
centre  of  this  is 
cont^ned  a  per- 
fectly transparent 
circular  and  fiat- 
tened  nucleus, 
which  floats  dis- 
connected from  the 
sides  of  the  body 
that    contains    it, 

and  has  an  oscillatory  movement     This  nucleus  appears  to  consist  of 
a  crystalline  salt." 

(13Q3.)  All  the  Cohcbifera.  are  hermaphrodite  as  relates  to  the 

*  Ann.  det  Sciencei  Nat.  lom.  \i.  n.  ■. 
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organisation  of  tfaeir  ganeratiTe  appantus ;  or  perhaps  it  would  be 
mora  atrictl;  in  accordance  with  what  is  known  conceraing  their  mode 
of  reproduction,  to  saj  that  (hey  are  all  femalea ;  no  organ  that  can 
be  regarded  as  belonging  to  a  male  aystem  having,  as  yet,  been  pointed 
out* 

(1834.)  The  OTary,  which  in  fact  is  the  only  nscus  distinguishable 
as  being  connected  with  the  propagation  of  these  aoimals,  is  generally 
a  wide  glandular  sacculus,  occupying  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Tisceral  niass.  In  the  Obiter  it  ia,  when  full  of  spawn,  largely  spread 
through  the  body;  and  if  at  such  seasons  its  delicate  walla  are  rup- 
tured, countless  ova  of  microscopic  dimensions  escape  from  the  lace- 
rated part.  In  Pecten  the  ovary  is  very  conspicuous  from  the  brilliant 
colour  of  the  eggs  contained  in  its  interior ;  it  constitutes  the  greater 
part  of  the  bulk  of  that  prominent  tongue-like  organ  which  prqecta 
between  the  branchisef^.  237,/):  or,  in  genera  whera  the  foot  ia 
very  largely  developed,  aa  in  Cardium  nutieum,  a  great  part  of  the 
base  of  that  organ  is  hollowed  oat  into  a  capacious  cavity,  inclosed  by 
its  muscular  walls,  wherein  the  delicate  folds  of  the  ovarium  (Jig.  itiS, 
a)  ore  partially  embedded,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  intestinal 
canal  (c). 

(1335.)  The  course  of  the  oviduct  has  not  as  yet  been  satis&ctarity 
traced,  and,  consequently,  the  precise  passage  by  which  the  e;^  are 
excluded  is  still  a  matter  of  discussion.  There  is,  however,  one  very 
remarkable  arrangement  observable  connected  vrith  the  reproduction 
of  conchifarouB  UoUusca,  the  object  of  which  is  sufBciently  evident. 

(1336.)  When  we  consider  the  position  of  the  ovary  in  these 
bivalves,  placed  as  it  is  in  the  aubstance  of  the  body,  and  reflect 
upon  the  immense  numbers  of  eggs  to  which  they  give  birth, — for 
thousands  of  ova  are  generated  by  every  one  of  these  prolific  beings, 
— we  perceiTO  that,  without  some  special  provision,  the  imprisoned 
animals  would,  when  gravid,  be  seriously  inconvenienced  and  exposed 
to  continual  danger,  as  the  inordinate  enlargement  of  the  ovary  would 
preclude  the  possibility  of  bringing  the  valves  of  the  shell  in  contact 
with  each  other.  In  order  to  obviate  the  difficulty  referred  to,  the  ova 
are  expelled  from  the  ovarian  nidus  in  an  immature  condition,  and 
complete  their  growth  in  a  situation  where,  being  diffused  over  a  larger 
surface,  the  shells  may  be  closely  approximated ;  and,  moreover,  the 

■  At  ■  Uta  DlMtiDg  of  the  Zoological  Societ;,  •  conunnmcatiou  from  H.  Rodolpb 
Wagner  wu  laid  befon  ttio  meoting,  fn«n  whkh  it  would  ippeai  Ihmt  that  gtmlamaii 
baa  aatiiiied  himaelf  that  in  maaj  of  the  lowei  rlwiri  of  animnlt  hliherto  regarded  a» 
being  MomBciou*,  u  for  eiamplo,  JD  many  tribei  of  Po]7p^  Acalephse,  Tunieato. 
Conehifera,  and  Outeropoda,  in  aome  indiTiduali  the  organ  generally  looked  npoo  •■ 
being  an  onrr,  eoDtaiiu  ^tematocoo,  or  Seminal  Animalcnlea  t  >i>d  thu  then  ia  reMMi 
to  auppoK,  that  in  inch  apeciea  a  diflerenee  of  aax  exiata,  and  that  there  ace  nalea  vhidh 
ej^ply  a 
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egga  and  their  contained  ofbpring  are  by  this  contrivance  freely  ex- 
posed to  the  inflaeDce  of  the  mediam  around,  so  hs  to  allow  a  kind  of 
respiration  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  unhatched  young.  The  situation 
chosen  is  the  branojiial  fringes,  over  which  the  imperfect  spawn,  or 
^>at,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  ia  found  widely  spread  lowsrds  the 
close  of  gestation,  still  retained  beneath  the  shelter  of  the  shell  of  the 
parent,  and  thus  preserved  from  destruction ;  but  at  the  same  tim«, 
being  in  such  a  positioa  freely  washed  by  the  ciliary  currents,  the 
respiration  of  the  included  embryo  is  adequately  provided  for. 

(1327.)  In  the  large  branchial  laminee*  of  the  fresh-water  mussel,  it 
ia  to  be  remarked  that  both  pairs  consist  of  an  intertesture  of  vessels 
arranged  in  a  rectangular  lattice-work,  and  covered  by  a  delicate  mem- 
brane, whilst  the  two  external  are  distinguished  by  a  stmcture  vrhioh 
merits  particular  description.  Above  each  external  lamina  of  the  gills, 
is  a  duct  proceeding  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  foot  towards  the 
anal  tube,  long  ago  described  as  an  oviduct  by  Ohen,  and  having,  on 
its  lower  surface,  a  long  row  of  openings  placed  transversely,  and 
forming  the  entrances  Eo  the  cells  or  compartments  of  the  gills  them- 
eeWes.  These  compartments  are  all  arranged  vertically  in  the  gill, 
and,  separated  from  each  other  by  partitions,  they  appear  as  though 
they  originated  from  the  mutual  recession  of  the  two  membranous 
sarfaces  of  the  gill,  which  remain  connected  only  by  the  vertically- 
dispoeed  veseele  that  give  rise  to  the  septa ;  they  serve  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  ova,  which,  coming  from  the  ovary  placed  within  the  foot, 
and  not  by  any  means  in  the  gill  itself,  are,  however,  lodged  there,  and 
there  receive  their  further  development  as  in  a  uterus. 


CHAPTER  XXII 1. 

Oastebopdda*  (Out,). 

(132S.)  ExTENSivBLT  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  land,  or 
inhabiting  the  waters  either  fresh  or  salt,  there  exists  a  very  numerous 
body  of  Mollnsca,  differing  widely  among  themselves  in  constmotion 
and  habits,  but  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  locomotive  apparatus 
common  to  the  entire  class,  by  means  of  which  they  are  able  to  fix 
themselves  to  plane  surfaces,  and  to  move  from  place  to  place  by  a 
slow  and  gliding  motion.  The  ttug,  the  maU,  the  limptt,  and  the 
melk,  afford  famUiar  examples  of  their  general  form  and  external 

*  Cun'a  Camp.  Anat.  tdL  U.  t  yuri;.  ths  beU;i  nn,  ■  fixit. 
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appearance;  but  species  of  different  kinds  are  so  common  in  eyery 
situation,  that  it  would  be  wasting  the  time  of  the  reader  to  dwell  at 
any  considerable  length  upon  their  ordinary  configuration  and  usual 
mode  of  progression. 

(1329.)  The  bodies  of  the  Oastebopoda  are  frequently  entirely  Hoft, 
and  devoid  of  other  covering  than  a  thick  and  shmy  skin ;  but  more 
generally  they  are  protected  by  a  shell  of  very  diverse  form  and  shape, 
into  which  they  can  retire  for  protection.  Feeble  and  languid  aa  are 
the  slu^ish  movements  of  these  creatures,  they  nevertheless  present 
to  the  eye  of  the  anatomist  a  type  of  organisation  considerably  supe- 
rior to  any  that  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  considering  in  such 
foriDB  of  the  Heterooaholiata  as  have  been  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapters.  From  the  superiority  of  their  mode  of  progreesion, 
it  is  evident  tbst  they  are  adapted  to  enjoy  a  less  limited  intercourse 
with  external  objects  than  even  the  most  highly  gifted  of  the  burrowing 
Gohohie'eka;  and  accordingly  we  fiud  in  them  a  nervous  system  ex- 
hibiting a  mare  complete  development,  senses  of  a  higher  character, 
and,  in  the  organisation  of  their  internal  viscera,  a  complexity  of 
parts  such  as  has  not  heretofore  fallen  under  our  notice, — every  indi- 
cation, in  fact,  that  the;  are  animals  of  a  higher  grade  and  more 
elaborate  structure.  The  Gastbhdpoda,  forinstancei  exhibit  a  distinct 
head,  in  which  is  lodged  a  supra-cesophageal  ganglion  of  targe  propor- 
tionate size ;  and  upon  the  head  are  found  retractile  instruments 
of  sensation  of  peculiar;  structure,  and  not  unfrequently  perfectly- 
formed  organs  of  vision. 

(1330.)  Let  us,  however,  select  one  species  for  particular  descrip- 
tion; and,  after  having  become  acquainted  with  the  details  of  its 
anatomy,  we  shall  be  better  prepared  to  examine  such  modiBcations 
of  the  various  organs  as  are  found  in  other  orders  destined  to  exist 
under  different  circumstances. 

(1831.)  The  common  Snails  {Helix)  are  well  known  as  far  as  relates 
to  their  external  appearance ;  and,  insignificant  as  they  might  be 
thought  by  those  unacquainted  with  their  habits,  they  not  unfrequently 
become  formidable  pests  to  the  horticulturist,  from  the  ravages  caused 
by  their  voracity.  On  examining  a  snail  more  attentively  we  find  its 
body  partially  inclosed  in  a  thick  muscular  envelt^  composed  of 
transverse  and  longitudinal  fibres,  which,  being  nnsnpported  by  any 
skeleton,  allows  the  shape  of  the  animal  to  vary  at  pleasure,  as  it  is 
shortened  or  elongated  by  the  contractions  of  the  muscles  composing 
it.  The  foot,  or  ventral  disc,  is  equally  composed  of  an  interlacement 
of  muscular  fibres ;  and  not  only  forms  an  extensive  sucker,  hut,  by 
the  successive  action  of  various  portions  of  its  substance,  a  slow  and 
gliding  progressive  motion  is  produced. 

(1332.)  From  the  head  of  the  snail  when  its  body  is  expanded,  as 
when  in  the  act  of  seeking  food,  four  tentscula  are  protruded  {Jig. 
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S50,  e,  a)  which,  besides  being  exquisitely  Bensitive  organs  of  touch, 
carry  at  the  extremities  of  the  superior  pair  two  minute  bnt  perfect 
eyes.  When  the  creature  is  at  rest,  the  tentacula  as  well  as  the  eyea 
are  retracted  into  the  visceral  cavity,  by  a  mechanism  hereafter  to  be 
noticed.  A  large  proportion  of  the  viscera  is  inclosed  in  a  turbinated 
calcareous  ebell,  of  sufficient  capacity  to  allow  the  whole  body  of 
the  animal  to  be  withdrawn  from  observation  and  lodged  in  its 
interior. 

(1383.)  The  mouth  is  situated  upon  the  under  part  of  the  head, 
and,  when  widely  opened,  exhibits  a  cutting  instmmoDt  of  singular 
contrivance.  Attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the  muscular  cavity  that 
contains  the  oral  apparatus,  there  is  a  broad  homy  plate,  the  lower 
edge  of  which  is  free,  very  sharp,  and  slightly  curved,  forming  in  fact 
a  knife  {fig.  S66,/),  admirably  adapted  to  divide  the  leaves  and  soft 
parts  of  vegetables  when  they  are  pressed  by  the  action  of  the  lips 
against  its  cutting  edge. 

(1384.)  The  door  of  the  mouth  is  provided  with  a  small  carti- 
laginous tongue,  covered  with  delicate  transverse  strife,  and  so  disposed 
that  by  its  movements  it  is  well  calculated  to  assist  in  propelling  the 
food  into  the  cBsophagus.  In  many  species  of  Qasteropoda  the  tongue 
is  indeed  even  still  more  efficient  as  an  agent  in  deglutition,  being 
studded  all  over  with  minnte  and  recurved  books,  evidently  intended  to 
take  a  firmer  hold  of  the  substances  swallowed. 

(1335.)  The  cesoph^us  (Jig.^ii,^)  is  continued  from  the  nne- 
calar  cavity  {(/}  that  incloses  ths  dental  plate,  and  soon  dilates  into  a 
wide  stomachal  receptacle  (v,  r),  the  posterior  portion  of  which  is, 
when  in  situ,  imbedded  among  the  viscera  contained  in  the  shell ;  but 
in  the  figure  all  these  parts  are  unfolded  and  separated  from  each 
other.  At  the  termination  of  the  stomach,  biliary  vessels  (c)  are 
inserted,  and  the  intestine  commences ;  the  latter  being  a  simple  tube 
(a,  e)  interrolved  among  the  masses  of  the  liver,  nearly  of  equal 
diameter  throughout,  and  presenting  intfrnally  neither  valves  nor  any 
other  remarkable  appearance.  Externally  the  intestine  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  lobes  of  the  liver  among  which  it  lies  imbedded, 
by  means  of  a  delicate  cellulosity  and  vascular  twigs  passing  from  one 
to  the  other.  The  anal  aperture  (o),  when  undisturbed  by  dissection, 
is  placed  upon  the  right  side  of  the  neck,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  orifice  (Jig.  35B,  e).  that  leads  into  the  respiratory  cavity. 

(1338.)  Two  sets  of  BuiUiaiy  glands  are  subservient  to  digestion, 
the  talivary  and  the  hepatic,  both  of  which  are  of  considerable 
size. 

(1387.)  The  salivary  glands  are  senu-transparent  and  of  a  whitish 
colour ;  they  form  two  irregular  broad  ribands,  which  extend  along  the 
sides  of  the  stomach  {fig.  S44,  v),  spreading  out  so  as  to  embrace  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  its  extent,  and  they  are  occasionally  joined  together 
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by  intercommnnicating  processes.  Two  ducts,  one  derived  from  each 
gland,  ran  aloDg  the  sides  of  the  tesopbagns,  and  open  into  that  canal 
close  to  the  month. 

(1838.)  The  liver  is  of  large  proporUonate  dimensions,  and  is  made 
np  gf  four  lobes  {Jig.  34i,  6,  rf)  of  a  dark  broirn  colour,  and  composed 
of  an  infinite  number  of  minute  lobules,  eveiy  one  of  which  prodnces 
a  biliary  vessBl ;  and  these,  joining  contiunally  with  each  other,  form 
four  large  hepatic  ducts,  one  proper  to  every  lobe  of  tlie  liver.  The 
four  hepatic  ducts  ultimately  unite  into  one  great  central  vessel  (c),  that 
opens  into  the  alimentary  canal  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  pyloric 
extremity  of  the  stomach. 

(1339.)  The  genus  of  Gasteropoda  to  which  the  Snail  belongs  is 
composed  of  air-breathing  animals,  and  we  must  accordingly  expect 
to  find  these  mollusca  provided  with  a.  respiratory  system  specially 
adapted  to  the  mode  of  life  to  which  they  are  destined.  The  mechan- 
ism adopted  is  as  fallows: — A  capacious  chamber,  of  a  somewhat 
triangular  form,  b  found  placed  beneath  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
,  body,  and  separated  from  the  visceral  cavity  by  a  broad  muscular 
septum  forming  its  floor.  Into  this  chamber  a  wide  orifice  (Jig.  S56, 
e).  placed  upon  the  right  side  of  the  body  near  the  margin  of  the 
shell,  allows  the  atmospheric  air  to  enter.  The  roof  of  the  respiratory 
cavity  is  covered  with  a  most  intricate  arborescence  of  blood-vessels 
(rudely  sketched  in  Jig.  344,  k),  in  which  the  blood  is  freely  exposed 
to  the  ur  therein  contained;  while  the  mnscular  floor,  performing 
alternate  movements  analogous  to  those  of  the  human  diaphragm, 
cantinually  dravrs  in  and  expels  the  air,  so  as  to  ensure  its  constant 
renewal.  The  manner  in  which  respiration  is  effected,  and  the 
general  disposition  of  the  circulatory  apparatus,  ii  therefore  briefly 
this ; — The  blood  derived  from  all  parts  of  the  body  is  brought  to  the 
respiratory  chamber  by  large  veins  provided  for  the  purpose ;  arrived 
there,  it  is  dispersed  through  the  countless  ramifications  of  delicate 
vessels  spread  over  the  entire  roof  of  the  breathing  carity,  and  thus 
becomes  exposed  to  the  purifying  influence  of  oxygen.  The  renovated 
blood  is  then  re-collected  by  the  large  pulmonaiy  vein  (ft) ;  and  being 
conveyed  to  the  heart,  which  is  composed  of  a  single  auricle  (k)  that 
communicates  with  a  strong  ventricular  cavity  (g),  it  is  propelled 
through  the  entire  arterial  system  derived  from  the  aorta  (/). 

(1340.)  The  whole  of  that  part  of  the  body  of  the  snail  which  ta 
not  permanently  covered  by  the  shell  is  defended  by  a  thick  skin, 
the  surbce  of  which  is  irregularly  furrowed,  and  continually  moist- 
tenad  by  a  viscid  secretion  that  exudes  from  glands  apparently  im- 
bedded in  the  sabatanoe  of  the  int^ument ;  and  the  tenadons  slime 
so  furnished,  if  the  creature  be  irritated,  is  poured  fbrtti  in  astonish- 
ing abundance. 

(1941.)  Nevertheless,    besides  the  slimy  material  thus  copiously 
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BDpplied  by  tbe  tegnmentaiy  gtanda,  there  is  in  the  interior  of  the 
animal  a  special  apparatus  apparently  destined  to  famish  a  viscid  fluid 
of  a  similar  character.  The  gland  alluded  to,  colled  by  Cuvier,*  par 
excelUnee,  "  tbe  secerning  oi^n  of  the  viacoeity,"  is  in  the  snail  a 
triangular  viscus  (fig.  244,  t)  placed  in  immediate  contiguity  with  tbe 

Fts.2U. 


pericardium.  On  opening  it,  it  is  found  to  be  filled  with  an  infinite 
number  of  Tory  thin  laminte  that  adhere  to  the  walls  of  its  cavity  by 
one  of  their  edges,  and  become  joined  to  each  other  as  if  by  commu- 
nicating branches.  The  excretory  duct  of  this  slime-secretor,  which, 
we  may^obeerve,  is  found  to  exist  in  many  other  genera  of  Gasteropods, 


*  Hialoire  dei  Hollnaqnci;  M^oire  am  Is  LimBce  et  le  Colinuqan. 
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accompanies  the  rectum  to  its  tennination,  where  it  opens  externally 
in  tbe  immediate  vicinity  of  the  orifice  leading  into  the  respiratory 
chamber. 

(1349.)  An  or^an,  named  by  Swammerdam  the  "  sacculus  calcareua," 
has  recently  been  Bupposed  by  Mr.  Jacobson  to  perform  the  office  of  a 
kidney.  "  Chemical  oneiysia  of  the  matter  secreted  by  thie  viscas  has 
led  him  to  discover  in  it  uric  acid,  ammonia,  or  calcareous  salt  and 
nater.  He  was  nnable  to  discover  an;  trace  of  uric  acid  in  any  other 
part  of  the  animal,  and  as,  in  the  superior  animals,  the  kidneys  are 
the  only  organs  which,  in  a  state  of  health,  secrete  uric  acid ;  and  as 
the  calcareous  sac  of  tbe  snails  has  many  other  anatomical  relations 
with  the  kidneys,  Mr.  Jacobson  concludes  that  this  sac  represents  the 
kidneys,  and  must  be  so  considered  in  all  the  moUusoa  which  are  pro- 
vided with  it."* 

(1343.)  Before  we  enter  upon  a  description  of  the  somewhat  complex 
generative  system  of  a  Snail,  it  will  be  proper  to  advert  to  one  or  two 
remarkable  circumstances  connected  with  the  procreation  of  these 
singular  animals.  We  must  first  premise  that  every  individual  is 
hermaphrodite,  and,  moreover,  presents  a  kind  of  faermaphrodism  of 
the  most  perfect  and  complete  description,  possessing  elaborately- 
constructed  male  and  female  organs,  which  are  distinct  and  separate 
from  each  other;  but,  nevertheless,  the  co-operation  of  two  individuals 
is  essential  to  the  mutual  impregnation  of  both.  The  manner  in 
which  thej  copulate  is  not  a  little  curious ;  their  union  being  accom- 
panied by  preparatory  blandishments  of  a  very  estiaordinary  kind,  that 
to  a  spectator  would  seem  rather  like  a  combat  between  morlal  foea, 
than  the  tender  advances  of  two  lovers.  After  sundry  caresses 
between  the  parties,  during  which  they  exhibit  an  animation  quite 
foreign  to  them  at  other  times,  one  of  the  snails  unfolds  from  tbe 
right  side  of  its  neck,  where  the  generative  orifice  b  situated,  a  wide 
sacculus,  which,  by  becoming  everted,  displays  a  sharp  da^ei-like 
spiculum  or  dart  attached  to  its  walls.  Having  bared  this  singular 
weapon,  it  endeavours,  if  possible,  to  strike  it  into  some  exposed  part 
of  the  body  of  its  paramour ;  who,  on  the  other  hand,  uses  eveiy 
precaution  to  avoid  the  blow,  by  speedily  retreating  into  its  shell. 
But,  at  length  having  received  the  love-inspiring  wound,  the  smitten 
snail  prepares  to  retaliate,  and  in  turn  uses  every  effort  to  puncture 
its  assailant  in  a  similar  manner.     The  darts  are  gooerally  broken  off 

this  encounter;  and  either  fall  to  the  ground,  or  else  remain  fixed 

the  wounds  they  have  inflicted.  After  these  preparatory  stimula- 
tions, the  snails  proceed  to  more  effective  advances.  The  loc  of  the 
dart  is  withdrawn  into  the  body,  and  another  sacculua  is  by  a  Uko 
process  protruded  from  the  common  generative  aperture.    Upon  the 
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last-named  organ  two  orifices  are  ssen,  one  of  which  leads  to  the 
female  generative  system ;  while  from  the  other  a  long  and  whip-like 
penis  is  slowly  unfolded,  being  gradually  everted  like  the  finger  of  a 
glove,  until  it  attains  the  length  of  an  inch  or  more ;  and  then  each 
of  the  two  snails,  by  inserting  its  penis  into  the  female  aperture  of 
the  other,  impregnates  its  partner,  and  is  itself  impregnated  at  the 
same  time.  Such  is  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  amours  of 
snails  are  conducted : — ^let  us  now  examine  the  internal  viscera  con- 
nected with  the  process. 

(1344.)  The  lao  of  ths  dart  first  reqnires  our  attention.  This 
viscus,  when  uninverted,-~7for  it  mast  be  turned  inside  out  in  order 
to  expose  the  weapon  within  it, — is  a  thick  muscular  bt^  (Jig.  244,  of} ; 
and,  on  opening  it,  it  is  found  to  contain  the  dart  attached  to  a  nipple- 
like protubefance  at  the  bottom  of  the  sac.  The  dart  itself  is  four- 
sided  ;  and  as  it  grows  by  the  constant  addition  of  calcareous  particles 
deposited  at  its  base  from  the  sur&ce  of  the  vascular  protuberance  to 
which  it  is  fiixed,  so,  if  broken  off,  it  is  speedily  reproduced  in  a 
similar  manner. 

(1345.)  The  male  port  of  the  generative  system  is  composed  of  a 
tetticlt,  wu  deferent,  and  the  whip-like  ptnU  above  described. 

(1346.)  The  testicle  is  considered  by  Cuvier*  to  consist  of  two 
distinct  portions:  one,  a  soft  whitish  oval  mass  (^^.  S44, ;);  while 
the  other  is  elongated,  thin  and  granular  (y),  being  imbedded  among 
the  convolutions  of  the  oviduct  (ic).  The  vae  deferen*  forms  the 
excretory  dnct  of  both  these  portions,  and  terminates  in  the  side  of 
the  penis ;  its  oriBce  becoming  of  course  external  when  that  organ 
is  protruded  by  evolution.  The  iutromittent  organ  itself,  as  seen 
when  lodged  within  the  body  -of  the  snail,  consists  of  two  parts, 
a  muscular  beg  which  forms  its  body  (6'),  and  a  long  whip-like 
portion  (z) ;  the  latter  is  hollow,  but  not  perforated.  The  reader  will 
now  have  little  difficulty  in  understanding  how  this  remarkable  appa- 
ratus is  protruded.  The  generative  sac,  common  to  both  the  male 
and  female  oi^ns,  first  becomes  inverted ;  the  body  of  the  penis  (£•') 
then  undergoes  inversion  in  a  similar  manner,  so  that  the  orifice  of 
the  voa  deferens  appears  externally ;  and  lastly,  the  long  appendage  to 
the  penis  («).  being  likewise  tamed  inside  cut  by  the  action  of  the 
muscles  that  compose  its  walls,  completes  this  strangely-constructed 
instrument.  Its  subsequent  retraction  into  the  visceral  cavity  is 
effected  partly  by  the  assistance  of  a  special  retracter  muscle  (a), 
which  acts  upon  the  body  of  the  penis,  but  pnncipally  by  the  eame 
contractility  that  accomplished  its  evolution. 

(1347.)  The  female  system  next  demands  our  notice ;  and  this  will 
be  found  to  present  for  our  investigation  an  ovary  and  lengthy  oviduct. 
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to  which  are  appended  certain  auziliaiy  organs,  namely,  the  sptrviathtea 
and  the  midtijid  vesicles. 

(1946.)  The  ovary  (Jiff.  341,  s)  is  found  situated  in  the  inmost 
recesses  of  the  shell,  and  partially  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  one 
of  the  lobes  of  the  liver.  From  the  ovary  a  long  oviduct  (g)  is  de- 
rived, which  is  at  first  thin  and  slender,  bat,  soon  becoming  wider  and 
more  capacious  (u),  it  gradually  expands  into  an  extremely  convoluted 
intestiniform  viscos,  to  which  the  Dame  of  uterus  has  been  improperly 
given,  and  ultimately  terminates  in  a  canal  derived  firom  the  spenna- 
theca,  to  be  described  hereafter.  It  is  daring  their  passage  throt^h 
this  enormous  oviduct  that  the  eggs  attain  their  full  growth  preparatory 
to  their  expulsion  from  the  body. 

(}84d.)  Another  viscua,  called  by  Gavier  simply  "  Ihs  bladdtr,"  a, 
from  the  constancy  of  its  occurrence,  evidently  an  organ  of  importance; 
and  there  seems  to  be  little  room  to  doubt  that  it  is  intended  to  be  a 
receptacle  for  the  seminal  fluid,  analogous  in  function  to  the  copn- 
latory  pouches  we  have  already  met  with  in  Insects  and  some  Crus- 
tacea. The  reservoir  in  question,  which  we  have  called  spermatfiMa 
{fig.  314,  I),  is  in  the  snail  placed  above  the  stomach  ;  and  the  canal 
derived  from  it  accompanies  the  sacculated  oviduct,  which  it  ultimately 
joins  near  its  termination,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  ova  most  pass 
the  oriBce  of  its  duct  as  they  are  expelled  from  the  body.  It  must 
nevertheless  be  confessed  that  the  office  here  assigned  to  the  "bladder" 
is  rather  probable  than  positively  established;  for  in  the  Slug,  bo 
nearly  allied  to  the  snail  in  its  general  organisation,  the  excretory 
duct  of  this  organ  opens  into  the  common  generative  sac  by  an 
aperture  distinct  from  that  which  leads  into  the  oviduct,  although 
even  here  the  two  are  closely  approximated.  Cuvier  si^ests  that 
perhaps  it  may  furnish  some  material  useful  in  forming  an  en- 
velope for  the  ova,  but  experiments  are  still  wanting  upon  this 
subject. 

(1350.)  There  is  still  another  set  of  organs  connected  with  the 
canal  by  which  the  eggs  escape  from  the  oviduct  of  the  snail ;  and 
these,  although  peculiar  to  the  genua  we  are  examining,  no  doubt 
furnish  a  secretion  of  importance  to  their  economy,  They  are  called 
the  vmitifid  vaiclss  (fig,  244,  y),  and  are  composed  of  a  series  of 
branched  c^ca  derived  from  two  excretory  ducts  by  which  a  milky 
fluid,  secreted  by  the  craca,  is  poured  into  the  ^g-passage  prior  to 
ita  termination. 

(1351.)  Although  it  will  be  convenient  to  speak  in  more  general 
terms  concerning  the  nervous  system  of  the  GasTEBOPODA  than  the 
examination  of  a  particular  species  would  permit,  we  deem  it  neces- 
sary, before  closing  our  description  of  the  snail,  to  describe  with 
some  minuteness  the  senses  possessed  by  these  terrestrial  moUnsks, 
and  more  especially  the  extraordinary  mechanism  provided  for  with- 
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draning  the  most  importaat  inatruments  of  Bensation  into  the  interior 
of  the  body  when  thej  are  not  in  actual  employment. 

(1353.)  The  onljsenses  that  we  can  expect  to  meetwith  ID  animals  de- 
prived of  either  an  external  or  internal  skeleton  are  those  of  taste,  smell, 
vision,  and  touch ;  any  auditory  apparatus  being  of  course  deficient. 

(1853.)  The  sense  of  taste,  judging  from  the  structure  of  their 
tongue,  must  be  extremely  obtuse  ;  and,  although  these  creatures  are 
evidently  possessed  of  emell,  it  is  not  easy  to  point  out  vhere  their 
olfactory  apparatus  is  placed. 

The  eyes,  however,   are   now  Fig.2iS. 

found  to  present  a  perfection 
of  structure  correspondent  with 
the  enlarged  brain,  and  occupy 
a  singular  position,  being  situ- 
ated at  the  extremities  of  the 
two  saperior  teutacula  append- 
ed to  the  bead ;  while  the  in- 
ferior pair,  adapted,  as  it  would 
seem,  more  escloaively  to  the 
perception   of  tactile   impres- 
eions,  are  deprived  of  visual  or- 
gans. Both  the  upper  and  lower 
tentacnia  are  retractile,  and  can 
be  completely  inverted  so  as  to 
be  withdrawn  into  the  interior 
of  the  body.    To  effect  the  in- 
version by  which  this  end  is  attained,  the  plan  represented  in  the  ac- 
companying figure  is  had  recourse  to.    Each  tentacle  is  a  hollow  Eeiible 
cylinder,  the  walls  of  which  are  muscular,  and  composed  of  circular 
fibres.    When  partially  retracted,  as  in  the  tentacle  marked  (c)  in  die 
figure  (fig.  345),  the  extremity  of  the  organ  is  drawn  inwards,  and 
two  cylinders  are  thus  formed,  one  within  the  other:  if  the  outer 
cylinder  is  elongated,  aa  in  protruding  the  tentacle,  it  is  at  the  expense 
of  the  inner  one;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  inner  cylinder,  when  the 
organ  is  retracted,  is  lengthened  as  the  other  becomes  shorter.    To 
evert  the  tentacle  the  contraction  of  the  circular  muscles  that  form 
its  walls  is  snGBcient,  as  they  can  gradually  unroll  the  whole  by 
squeezing  out,  as  it  were,  the  inner  portion ;  but  to  effect  its  inversion 
a  special  retractor  muscle  is  required,  which  is  represented  in  the 
tentacle  indicated  in  the  figure  by  the  letter  {b).    This  muscle  (g) 
arises  from  the  general  muscular  mass  composing  the  foot  and  retrac- 
tile apparatus  provided  for  drawing  the  snail  into  its  shell :  the  long 
slip  of  muscular  fibres  so  derived,  accompanied  by  the  optic  nerve  (/), 
traverses  the  interior  of  the  cylindrical  Untacle  quite  to  ita  extremity, 
where  it  is  attached;  and  thus,  as  the  reader  will  easily  conceive. 
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ia  quite  competent  to  cause  its  inTcreion.  Tfae  lower  feeler  (d)  is 
represented  in  the  figure  as  partly  retracted  by  the  action  of  its 
appropriate  muscle  (A:);  while  the  carrespondlng  one  (a),  being  com- 
pletely turned  inside  out,  is  fully  witlidrawn  and  secnrely  packed 
among  the  Tiscera, 

(1354.)  One  circnmstjince  connected  with  the  oontrivance  above 
described  cannot  hut  excite  attention;  and  this  is  tfae  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  tentacular  nerves,  whereby  they  are  adapted  to 
changes  of  position  so  extensive :  the  optic  nerve  (/),  for  example,  must 
not  be  stretched  even  when  the  eye-bearing  tentaculaare  protruded  to 
the  uttermost;  and  in  order  to  provide  for  this,  when  the  feelers  are 
not  extended,  the  nerves  become  thrown  into  close  folds  (A),  and 
lodged  within  the  cavity  of  the  body. 

(1355.)  From  the  above  somewhat  lengthened  account  of  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  snail,  the  reader  will  at  least  have  been  able  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  general  features  of  an  oi^nisaljon  which  is  more 
or  less  common  to  all  the  members  of  the  extensive  class  under  con- 
sideration. We  must  now,  however,  enter  upon  a  more  enlai^ed 
survey  of  the  Gabtbroposa,  and  divide  them  into  such  groups  as 
will  facilitate  our  further  investigations  concerning  their  structure  and 
habits.  The  most  convenient  character  by  which  the  different  orders 
composing  the  doss  ore  distinguished  baa  been  found  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  nature  and  arrangement  of  the  respiratory  apparatus, 
which  of  course  varies  both  in  construction  and  position,  according  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  particular  tribes  or  &milieB  are  destined 
to  exist. 

(1356.)  We  have  already  found  that  terrestrial  species,  such  as  the 
mail,  breathe  air,  which  is  alternately  drawn  into  and  expelled  from  a 
cavity  lined  with  a  vascular  network  ;  and  these,  from  the  resemblance 
between  such  a  mode  _of  breathing  and  that  of  animals  possessed  of 
proper  lungs,  have  been  formed  into  an  order  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Fulhobbahcbiata.  Nevertheless,  all  the  pulmobronchiste 
Gasteropoda  are  not  terrestrial ;  our  fresh  waters  abound  with  various 
species  that  respire  air  by  a  similar  contrivance,  and  ere  consequently 
obliged,  in  order  to  breathe,  to  come  continually  to  the  surface  of  the 
shallow  pools  wherein  they  are  found.  The  Planorbit  and  Limnteut 
are  examples  of  this  mode  of  respiration  ;  and  are  met  with  in  eveij 
ditch,  where  they  voraciously  devour  the  subaquatic  vegetables  upon 
which  they  feed. 

(1357.)  It  is  at  once  evident  that  in  marine  Gasteropoda  another 
mode  of  aerating  the  blood  must  he  resorted  to,  and  branchiie  of  some 
description  or  other  substituted  for  a  pulmonary  cavity. 

(1868.)  The  branchin  given  for  this  purpose  are  variously  con- 
structed ;  sometimes  appearing  as  extensively  branched  and  arborescent 
appendages  to  the  skin,  or  else  they  fonn  brood  and  tbin  tamelln  at- 
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tached  to  the  exterior  of  the  body ;  but  more  frequently  the  respiratory 
apparatua  consists  of  vaa- 
cular  filaments  arranged  in 
a  pectinated  manner  along 
a  central  stem :  ivhatever 
their  form,  however,  their 
office  ia  the  same,  namely, 
to  present  a  eufScient  Bur- 
face  ti)  the  surrounding  me- 
dium, in  order  adequately 
to  expose  the  blood  that  cir- 
culates abundantly  through 
.  them  to  the  iofluence  of 
oxygen. 

(1359.)  It  is  from  the 
position  and  arrangement 
of  the  branchial  organs  that 
the  branch ife reus  Gastero- 
poda have  been  classified 
by  zoologists.  Thus  in  the 
second  order,  called  from 
this  circumstance  NuDt- 
BRAHCHi ATA,  they  are  naked, 
and  placed  upon  some  part 
of  the  back ;  Gometiines,  as 
in  TrUonia,  extending  along 
its   entire  length ;    but  at 

others,  as  for  example  in  Doru  {Jig.  246),  they  are  confined  to  its 
posterior  part,  and  form  a  circle  around  the  anal  orifice  of  exquisite 
beauty,  and  not  inaptly  comparable  to  a  fiower  in  appearance  and  dis- 

(1300.)  In  the  Inferobkakchiata  the  branchis  resemble  two  long 
rows  of  leaflets,  placed  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body,  under  a  project- 
ing edge  formed  hy  the  mantle. 

(1861.)  The  Tbotibhanchiata  have  respiratory  organs  upon  one 
side  of  the  body  only,  and  concealed  by  a  flap  derived  from  the 
mantle.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  case  with  Pleurobranchua  and 
Aplytia;  in  the  former  of  which  the  elegant  branchial  fringe  is  situated 
in  a  deep  sulcus  between  the  edge  of  the  mantle  and  the  prominent 
margin  of  the  foot    (Jig.  247,  dj. 

(1362.)  Sut  by  far  the  moat  numerous  order  of  the  marine  Gastero- 
poda (Pectjhibranchiata),  which,  in  fact,  includes  all  the  inhabitants 
of  spiral  univalve  sea-shells,  have  their  branchiee  placed  internally  in 
a  capacious  cavity,  wheceinto  the  water  ia  freely  admitted  (Jig.  357,  a). 
This  cavity  is  situated  in  the  last  or  widest  turn  of  the  shell,  and 
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commuoicates  with  the  exterior  of  tbe  body  by  a  very  wide  elit,  to 
which  in  some  genem  a  long  sjpboa  {fig^  2^t.  f),  formed  by  ■  fold  of 
the  mantle  or  general  covering  of  the  animal,  conducts  the  respired 
fluid.  The  branchJK  themselves,  as  the  name  of  the  order  iDdicates, 
are  pectinated,  and  form  a  single,  double,  or  triple  series  of  gills  sus- 
pended from  the  roof  of  the  branchial  chamber,  answering  the  same 
intention  as  the  pulmonary  network  of  the  tttaii,  but  deriving  their 
supply  of  air  from  the  water,  in  which  they  are  perpetually  immersed. 
In  the  figure  referred  to,  representing  a  species  of  Fteroeera,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  branchial  chamber  is  seen  through  tbe  shell  and  mantle, 
which  tbe  reader  must  suppose  to  be  transparent ;  and  the  branchial 
organ  (a),  in  this  case  single,  is  likewise  represented  in  nlu,  suspended 
from  the  roof  of  the  cavity  that  contains  it. 

{1363.)    In   fig.    255     the  Fif.UK 

roof  of  the  respiratory  cavity 
{x)  has  been  reflected,  and  the 
three  rows  of  branchial  fringes 
(n)  suspended  therefrom  ere 
well  seen. 

(1364.)  A  sixth  order  of  Gas- 
teropods  has  been  formed  by 
Cuvier  under  the  name  of  Tn- 
BCLiSBANCHUTA,  remarkable 
from  the  shape  of  their  ehella, 
which  are  long  and  irregular 
tubes  usually  fixed  to  foreign 
bodies,  hut  still  they  have  tbe 
earliest-formed  portion  twisted 
into  a  few  spiral  curves.  To 
this  order  belongs  Yermetw 
{fig.  348),  tbe  shells  of  which,  agglomerated  into  masses,  might  be 
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taken  for  those  of  certain  Surjpvla.  Ab  locomotion  is  here  out  of 
the  question,  owing  to  the  immovable  condition  of  the  habitations  of 
Buch  genera,  the  foot  would  seem  at  first  to  be  altogether  deficient, 
bnt  upon  close  inspection  it  is  found  to  be  converted  into  a  fleshy 
organ  that  bends  forward  and  projects  beyond  the  bead,  where  its 
extremity  expands  into  a  disc  furnished  with  a  small  operculum ;  eo 
that,  when  the  animal  retires  into  its  abode,  a  lid  is  formed  adapted  to 
close  the  aperture,  and  thus  prevent  intrusion  and  annoyance  from 
without.  Nevertheless,  even  in  these  the  brauchiie  are  pectiniform, 
forming  a  single  row  attached  to  the  roof  of  a  branchial  chamher. 

^1366.)  The  SoDTiBiUNCBiATAlikewise  have  pectinated  gills  disposed 
in  a  special  cavity,  but  their  shells  are  very  wide,  and  scarcely  ever 
turbinated ;  a  circumstance  which,  combined  with  other  features  of 
their  economy,  renders  it  convenient  to  consider  them  as  forming  an 
order  by  themselves. 

(1 366.)  An  eighth  division  of  this  extensive  class  takes  the  name  of 
CicLo  BRAN  CHI  ATA,  becsuse  the  branchite  form  a  fringe  around  the  body 
of  the  animal,  between  the  edge  of  the  body  and  the  foot  (Jig.  iiSS,  c ; 
Jig.  258,  a). 

(1367.)  Lastly,  a  distinct  order  has  been  established  to  embrace  cer- 
tain families  in  which  the  foot  is  so  much  compressed  as  to  constitute 
a  vertical  macular  lamella,  that  presents  merely  a  remnant  of  the  ven- 
tral sucker,  so  characteristic  of  the  entire  class,  and  which  can  only  be 
serviceable  in  performing  the  ofBce  of  a  fin  used  in  swimming  ;  hence 
these  mollusks  have  been  called  Heteboposa.     Their  branchis  are 


placed  upon  the  back  (fig.  Q49,  d),  and  resemble  small  detached  tufts. 
The  form  of  these  heteropod  Gasteropoda  the  reader  will  gather  from 
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an  inspection  of  the  accompanying  figare,  representing  a  species  of 
Pterotradua;  but  the  details  connected  with  their  anatom;  therein 
delineated,  will  be  explained  hereafter. 

(13C8,)  It  would  be  oBeless  to  weary  tlie  student  by  describing  the 
conrae  of  the  blood-Tessels  in  all  the  orders  we  have  just  enumerated ; 
their  distribution  necessarily  varies  with  the  changes  observable  in 
the  position  of  the  branchite ;  still,  whatever  the  situation  of  the  res- 
piratory organs,  the  general  course  of  the  circulation  is  the  same,  and 
essentialty  similar  to  what  has  been  already  described  in  the  snail : 
one  or  two  examples  will  therefore  answer  our  purpose.  In  the  Fteti- 
nibranehiata,  as  for  instance  in  BiKcinum  (Jig.  255),  the  heart  (r,  t), 
enveloped  in  a  distinct  pericardium,  is  placed  at  the  posterior  extremity 
of  the  branchial  chamber,  and  consists,  as  in  all  the  GASTEBorosA,  of 
two  cavities, — a  thin  membranous  auricle,  and  a  more  muscular  and 
powerful  ventricle.  It  receives  the  blood  from  the  organs  of  respiia- 
tion  by  a  large  branchial  vein  l^g.  255,  9),  that  communicatee  with  the 
auricle  («).  The  contraction  of  the  auricle  forces  the  circulating  fluid 
into  the  ventricle  (r),  which,  in  turn,  drives  it  into  the  aortic  or 
arterial  system  of  vessels.  The  aorta,  in  the  case  before  us,  divides 
into  two  principal  trunks ;  of  which  one  (m)  is  directed  forwards  to 
supply  the  foot  and  anterior  part  of  the  body,  while  the  other  (i)  winds 
among  the  mass  of  viscera  contained  in  the  shell,  to  which  it  distri~ 
butes  ita  ramifications.  The  blood  thus  dispersed  through  the  system 
is  taken  up  by  the  commencements  of  the  veins,  to  be  re-conveyed 
to  the  branchiffi,  there  to  begin  again  the  circuit  we  have  described. 

(1369.)  When  the  branchiEo  are  external,  and  largely  distributed 
over  the  surface  of  the  body,  as  for  instance  ia  Tntonta,  the  purified 
blood  is  brought  from  the  branchite  to  the  heart  by  capacious  veins 
which  run  beneath  each  branchial  fringe  and  collect  it  from  the 
numerous  respiratoiy  tufts ;  or  if,  as  in  Dorit  (Jig.  246),  the  branchis 
encircle  the  anus,  a  large  circular  vein  placed  at  the  base  of  the 
branchial  apparatus  receives  the  blood  and  pours  it  intji  the  auricle.  In 
all  cases,  however,  the  course  of  the  blood  is  essentially  the  same,  and 
the  heart  is  systemic. 

(1370.)  In  Aplyiia,  one  of  the  tectibranchiate  Oaateropods,  the 
branchJEB  (Jig.  S50,  a,  h)  consist  of  delicate  lamells  minutely  subdivided ; 
and  the  vessel  (i^)  which  brings  the  blood  derived  from  all  parts  of  the 
body  to  be  distributed  over  the  extensive  surface  thus  formed,  presents 
a  structure  of  no  ordinary  interest  to  the  physiologist.*  At  some  dis- 
tance before  it  arrives  at  the  respiratory  organs  it  divides  into  two 
main  branches,  and  the  coats  of  each  vessel  so  formed  appear  to  be 
made  up  of  transverse  and  oblique  muscular  bands  that  cross  each 
other  in  all  directions,  so  as  to  leave  between  them  very  perceptible 

*  Cav.,  Himoira  tax  1>  Qenre  Aplytia. 
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apertures,  through  which  injections  of  &n;  kind  reckdily  escape  into  the 
abdominal  cavity,  and,  of  courae,  fluids  derived  from  the  abdomen  as 
easily  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  veins.  At  some  points,  in- 
deed, these  veins  seem  absolutely  confounded  with  the  visceral  cavity  ; 
a  feiT  muscular  hands  widely  separated  from  each  other,  and  not  at  alt 
interrupting  a  free  communication,  being  alone  interposed.  The  re- 
sult of  Cuvier's  anxions  researches  concerning  this  remarkable  feature 
in  the  organisation  of  these  MoUusca  led  him  to  the  following  import- 
ant conclusions,  which  are  no  doubt  extensively  applicable  to  the  Gas- 
teropoda generally: — 1.  That  in  ^;/y»ia  there  are  no  other  vessels 
appointed  to  convey  the  blood  to  the  branchice  than  the  two  above  de- 
scribed. 2.  That  all  the  veins  of  the  body  terminate  in  these  two 
canals.  Now  as  their  communication  with  the  abdominal  cavity  is 
evident  and  palpable,  whether  we  call  them  verue  cava,  or  cavities  ana- 
logons  to  a  right  ventricle,  or  branchial  arteries, — for  it  is  evident  that 
they  fiilfil  the  fanctions  of  these  three  organs, — the  inevitable  conclu- 
sion is,  that  fluids  poured  ioto  the  abdominal  cavity  can  become  directly 
mixed  with  the  mass  of  the  blood  and  thus  conveyed  to  the  bronchis, 
and  that  the  veins  perform  the  office  of  absorbent  vessels. 

(1371.)  This  extensive  communication' is  undoubtedly  a  first  step 
towards  the  establishment  of  that,  etill  more  complete,  which  nature 
has  established  in  insects,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  there  are  not  even 
distinct  vessels  of  any  kind  appointed  for  taking  up  the  nutritive 
fluid.  From  these  faots  Cuvier  concludes  that  no  proper  absorbent 
system  exists  in  the  MoIIubcb,  still  less  in  animals  inferior  to  them  in 
the  scale  of  creation. 

(1373.)    The  vein  appointed  to  convey  the  renovated  blood  from  the 

Ftg.  260. 


branchiie  to  the  heart,  when  slit  open  {Jig.  250,  d),  exhibits  the  orifices 
of  the  smaller  vessels  derived  from  the  respiratory  laminte  arranged 
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in  circles.  The  auricle  of  the  heart  ie  made  up  of  reticulated  fibres 
(«).  and  when  laid  open  it  is  seen  to  be  separatod  from  the  more  mus- 
cular Tentricle  {g)  by  a  valve  (/),  whereby  any  retrograde  movemeDt 
of  the  blood  is  prevented. 

(1973.)  In  Aplysia,  the  arterial  blood,  having  been  distributed 
throughout  the  body  by  roeans  of  the  heart  and  aortic  vessels,  is 
received  into  a  capillary  system,  which  forms  a  rich  network  formed 
of  minute  vessels,  the  walls  of  which  are  perfectly  distinct;  but  these 
capillaries  are  found  not  to  be  continuous  with  any  system  of  recurrent 
vessels,  but  gradually  resolve  themselves  into  little  lacunte  formed 
amongst  the  interstices,  which  occur  between  the  hands  of  cellular 
membrane  and  the  fibres  of  various  tissuee.  These  vacuolte  com- 
municate in  their  turn  vvith  larger  lacunte,  situated  beneath  the 
common  integuments,  or  occupying  the  interspaces  between  the 
muscular  fasciculi  of  the  foot  of  the  mantle,  and  of  other  parts  of  the 
body.  The  result  of  this  arrangement  is  the  formation  of  a  vast 
system  of  venous  cavities,  dispersed  throughout  the  abdominal  parietes. 
In  the  foot  and  in  the  lobes  of  the  mantle  these  lacunas  are  very 
dilatable,  and  afford  space  for  a  considerable  accumulation  of  fluid ;  on 
the  dorsal  region,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  small,  and  more  densely 
congregated.  It  ia  this  etructure  which  constitutes  the  auriferous 
system  of  Delle  Ohiaje,  but  it  has  no  communication  with  the  exterior 
of  the  body.  The  membrane,  which  imperfectly  lines  the  abdominal 
cavity,  separates  this  structure  from  the  visceral  chamber,  but  does 
not  cut  off  the  communication  that  exists  between  them;  on  the 
contrary,  the  peritoneal  tunic  is  itself  of  a  spongy  texture,  and  is 
perforated  with  numerous  apertures,  whereby  a  free  passage  is  esta- 
blished between  the  subcutaneous  lacunie  and  the  interior  of  the 
abdomen.  In  this  way  it  happens  that  when  a  coloured  fluid  is 
injected  into  the  visceral  cavity,  the  whole  lacunary  system  becomea 
filled,  and  on  throwing  ii^ections,  even  of  coarse  materials  into  the 
muscular  interstices  of  the  foot  or  mantle,  it  is  seen  at  once  to  diffose 
itself  through  the  abdominal  cavity. 

(1374.)  From  the  above,  and  similar  facts,  Milne  Edwards  haa 
satisfitctorily  established  the  following  important  conclusions : — 

Ist  That  no  complete  vascular  system  exists  in  any  of  the 
Molluaca. 

Snd.  That  throughout  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  the  circulatory 
circle  veins  are  entirely  wanting,  their  functions  being  performed 
through  the  medium  of  lacunie,  or  by  the  great  cavities  of  the 
body. 

3rd.  That  frequently  the  veins  are  wanting  alt<^ether,  and  that  in 
such  cases  the  blood  distributed  through  the  body  by  the  arterial 
system  can  only  return  to  the  respiratory  surface  bj  the  intervention 
of  the  interstitial  lacunie  above  described. 
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(1875.)  Our  friend,  Mr.  Huslaj,  in  a  letter  ftddresaed  to  Ptofessor 
Milne  Edwards,*  relative  to  the  circalatioa  ut  the  blood,  ex- 
presses himself  very  decidedly  upon  this  important  point  in  the 
anatomy  of  the  MoUusca.  In  Firola,  one  of  the  Heteropod  division, 
be  obserres,  that,  owing  to  the  perfect  transparency  of  the  body  of  this 
Mollusk  whilst  alive,  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  observe  the  circula> 
tiou  of  the  blood  throughout  its  entire  course.  In  this  creature  no 
wins  whatever  are  obmxahle.  The  globules  of  the  blood  may  be  seen 
to  issue  in  crowds  from  the  open  termination  of  the  arteries  of  the 
foot,  through  the  substance  of  which  they  immediately  become  diffused, 
and  may  likewise  be  observed  to  pass  from  the  maas  of  the  month  in 
which  the  aorta  terminates  directly  into  the  peri- intestinal  cavity,  in 
which  they  may  be  seen  to  return  gently,  frequently  stopping  in  their 
course  towards  the  heart.  Occasionally  some  of  them  may  be  traced 
directly  into  the  auricle,  passing  through  the  interspaces  between  the 
network  of  muscular  fibres  composing  its  walls, t  in  the  meshes  of 
which  they  may  sometimes  be  obserred  to  atop  for  a  short  period. 
When  the  animal  begins  to  grow  weak,  and  the  circulation  becomes 
enfeebled,  it  is  even  possible  to  follow  with  the  eye  any  given  globule 
during  its  passage  through  the  peri-intestinal  cavity,  and  through  the 
heart  into  the  aorta. 

(1376.)  In  studying  the  anatomy  of  Haliotis,  Milne  Edwards^ 
observed  that,  although  injections  thrown  into  the  heart  were  easily 
made  to  fill  the  general  arterial  system,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  arteries 
supplied  to  the  liver,  to  the  stomach,  and  internal  riscera  generally, 
80  as  to  render  visible  even  the  capillary  vessels,  in  the  head  he 
invariably  found  the  injection  estravasated  so  as  to  fill  a  great  cavity, 
in  which  were  lodged  the  brain,  the  salivary  glands,  the  pharynx,  and 
all  the  muscles  belonging  to  the  oral  apparatus.  At  first  it  was  sop- 
posed  that  this  extensive  extravasation  was  caused  by  some  rupture  of 
the  vascular  parietes,  but  after  many  unsuccessful  attempts  it  was  at 
last  discovered  that  on  attempting  to  follow  the  course  of  the  aorta 
into  the  head  it  was  impossible  to  find  any  trace  of  that  vessel  beyond 
the  point  where  this  extravasation  invariably  began  to  show  itself.  At 
this  place,  indeed,  the  walls  of  the  great  artery  entirely  disappeared, 
or  rather  became  confounded  with  the  membranous  septum  that  here 
separates  the  abdomen  from  the  cephalic  cavity,  neither  conld  any 
continuity  be  traced  between  the  arterial  trunk  after  its  entrance  into 
this  extensive  cavity,  and  the  arteries  proceeding  from  it  to  ramify  in 

*  Ann.  del  Sc.  Nat.  18£0. 

t  In  Finla,  Mr.  Hnilej-  uinm  nt,  the  viJt*  of  the  auricle  of  the  heart  an  com- 
t»Kd  of  ft  kisd  of  lacework  made  Dp  of  tlriftted  and  mnified  muMulai  Gbiei,  betveea 
which  laTge  op«n  ipacea  are  obMivnble. 

i  ObMTTaUoDi  tnr  la  CircDlalion  ehai  le«  Mollaaqiiei,  par  M.  Milne  Edwatdi,  Ann. 
del  Sc.  Nat.  1847. 
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the  fleshy  portion  of  the  foot,  although  these  latter  were  invariably 
veil  filled  with  the  coloured  injection  employed  ;  and  it  soon  became 
evident,  from  numerous  observations,  that  in  this  Gasteropod  a  free 
communication  is  normally  established  between  the  great  arterial 
trunk  of  the  body  and  the  cephalic  cavity,  wherein  are  lodged  the 
principal  nervoua  centres  and  the  whole  anterior  portion  of  the 
digestive  apparatus,  and  that  this  cavity,  in  the  living  animal,  is  filled 
with  arterial  blood.  In  fact,  the  aorta,  having  reached  the  spot  where 
the  digestive  canal  curves  downwards  to  descend  from  the  upper 
aspect  of  the  pharyngeal  bulb  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  it  plunges 
directly  into  a  wide  space  or  lacuna,  which  surrounds  the  pharynx,  and 
occupies  all  the  front  part  of  the  head,  taking  the  place  of  the  cephalic 
portion  of  the  aorta,  and  the  arterial  blood  poured  by  that  vessel  into 
this  space  directly  bathes  the  bruu,  the  muscles  of  the  proboscis,  and 
all  the  anterior  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  after  which  it  goes  to 
supply  the  muscles  of  the  foot  and  the  cephalic  appendages. 

J^.  Ml. 


Ciiculalion  at  HaUolu  (a.1ta  Hilne  Edwarda).  ^,  the  head;  a,  tlie  rooti  c,c,  Ihe 
two  lubes  of  the  mantle;  D,  macoua  Mcreting  organ;  i,  k,  the  two  branchjee;  r,  the 
anna.  Beneath  the  nctum  that  tenniaatei  at  this  outlet  it  seen  the  oiilke  ot  the 
urinary  apparatus  and  a  little  fortber  back,  titnated  aboTe  the  inleatine,  is  the  orilice 
of  the  generative  appUBtus.  o,  told  of  intestine,  which  ia  lodged  in  a  spedal  compart- 
ment  of  the  abdominal  lantf ,  tcpaialed  fiom  that  coalainiDg  the  stomach  bj  a  fibrous 
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upturn;  u,  the  ttamuh,  of  which  the  anterior  portion  has  been  in  a  gnat  meoiure 
romofedj  i,  pharyngeal  cavit;  laid  open;  j,  abdomen. 

a,  aortic  Tentiicle  aunounding  the  rectum. 

b,  the  left  anride,  into  which  opena  the  efierent  venel  of  the  corretponding  branchin, 
a  portion  of  which  ia  ahowii  at  b.  The  right  auricle  i>  aeen  immediately  beneath  the 
ventricle,  and  the  correaponding  bnutchiahaa  heen  lajeed  in  order  to  ahow  Ihronghoat 
ita  entire  tength  the  bmoehial  Tein  or  efierent  canal,  >,  which  nma  along  the  adherent 
margin  of  the  branchia,  and  hringi  arterialiaed  blood  front  litat  organ  to  the  heart. 

c,  the  great  aorta  which  ariaea  Trom  the  poatetior  eitremity  of  the  ventricle  and  roni 
forward  between  the  stomach  and  the  inteatine  to  ditcharge  itaelf  into  the  cephalic 

d,  the  abdominal  arter;,  or  poaterior  aorta,  which  ariiea  from  the  commencement  of  the 
aorta  and  fbllowi  the  conTolutiona  of  the  inteatine,  to  which,  aa  well  aa  to  the  liver,  it 
fumiahea  btanchei. 

e,  arterial  sinui,  into  which  the  aorta  emptiea  itaelf.  Thia  ii  a  great  cephalic  lacuna, 
limited  above  by  the  parielea  of  the  pharynx,  ia  front  by  the  integumenta  and  muaclea 
of  the  head,  and  posteriorly  by  fibro-cellular  bands.  On  injecting  the  animal  by  thia 
cephalic  chamber,  the  whole  arterial  ayatem  is  inunedialety  filled, 

/,  the  gmt  artery  of  the  loot,  which  arises  Irnm  the  cephalic  ainot,  and  soon  divides 
into  foul'  branches,  which  extend  towardi  the  hinder  part  of  the  foot. 

j),  on«  of  its  lateiul  bnaches. 

h,  afferent  vessel  of  the  left  bianctua.  A  little  in  front  of  the  heart  is  seen  the 
transverse  canal,  or  ctnunon  vtmnu  rwscrrotr  of  tia  branctia,  which  nnilea  this  vessel 
with  its  fellow,  and  which  receives  the  veins  from  the  rectum. 

I,  t,  veins  of  the  two  lobes  of  the  mantie  in  communication  with  a  capillary  networli 
that  extends  along  the  hue  of  the  bnuichiK,  and  is  proceeding  to  anastomoaa  with  the 
branchio-cardiac  Tcssels. 

it,  efferent  vessels  from  the  nrinary  gland  opening  into  the  conunon  venona  reservoir 
of  the  branchia. 

/,  venoiu  canal  of  the  iheU-membrune  or  partition  that  extendi  from  the  walla  of  the 
abdmnen  to  the  marpn  of  the  ihelL 

m,  hepatic  veins  proceeding  to  open  directly  into  the  free  apace  wbicb  snrroanda  the 
inteatine,  and  which  ia  continnous  with  the  nit  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  On  the 
poateiior  part  of  the  foot  are  seen  veins  which  open  into  a  syilem  of  lacuna,  situated 
npon  the  median  line,  and  communicating  with  the  abdominal  cavity. 

(1377.)  But  there  is  one  ciroumatance  connected  with  thia  arrange- 
ment nhich  appears  even  still  more  strange,  namely,  that  nbile  a 
portion  of  the  general  cavity  of  the  body  thus  completes  the  vascular 
apparatus,  the  aorta,  to  a  certain  extent,  acts  as  an  abdominal, 
cavity,  for  in  its  interior  there  is  lodged  a  part  of  the  digestive 
apparatus. 

(1376.)  To  ascertain  thia  fact  it  is  only  necessary  to  slit  open  the 
aorta,  the  calibre  of  which  is  in  this  part  as  wide  as  a  goose-quill ; 
it  is  then  seen  that  the  large  subcylindrical  basis  of  the  tongue, 
vrhich  projects  from  the  posterior  mai^n  of  the  phaiyogeal  mass  is 
entirely  iuclosed  within  it  This  organ,  indeed,  protrudes  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  into  the  interior  of  the  arterial  tube,  and  it  is  from 
the  portion  of  the  aorta,  nhich  thus  forms  a  sheath  for  the  lingual 
apparatus,  that  several  arteries  take  their  origin,  the  branches  of 
which  are  distributed  to  the  intestine  and  abdominal  parietes,  the 
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oriGces  of  which  sre  discoTerable  when  the  tongne  is  withdrawn  from 
its  sortie  sheath. 

(i:)79.)  The  inferior  condition  of  the  circolatory  sjatetn  in  the 
Hatiotis  is,  however,  not  indicated  onlj  by  the  singular  arrangements 
described  above.  Iti  that  portion  of  the  mantle  which  is  adherent 
to  the  shell,  and  which  forms  a  sort  of  border  to  the  posterior  and 
lateral  parts  of  the  body,  arterial  vessels  seem  to  be  altogether 
wanting,  the  whole  circulation  being  apparently  carried  on  by  vessels 
which  receive  venous  blood,  derived  imraediately  from  the  abdominal 
cavity,  to  which  they  partially  retam  it ;  but  at  the  same  time  convey 
a  portion  thereof  into  the  branchio-cardiac  vessels  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  heart.  The  fibrous  tissue,  wherein  those  vessels  are 
inclosed,  seems  but  little  calculated  to  perform  the  functions  of  an 
accessory  respiratory  apparatus ;  so  that  it  would  appear,  from  this 
anatomical  arrangement,  that  all  the  blood  in  progress  towards  the 
heart  ia  not  submitted  to  the  influence  of  the  air,  and  that  it  is  a 
mixture  of  venous  and  arterial  blood  that  is  distiibutod  by  the  heart 
throughout  the  arterial  system. 

(1380.)  Lastly,  it  may  be  noticed  that  in  the  cephalic  region,  where 
the  different  organs  are  in  immediate  contact  vrith  the  arterial  hlood. 
no  traces  are  discernible,  either  of  veins  or  of  lacunn,  serving  to 
return  the  blood  thus  effused  to  the  respiratory  apparatus ;  whereas 
in  other  parts  of  the  body  venous  canals  are  met  with,  the  disposition 
of  which  is  very  remarkable ;  these  all  communicate  freely  with  the 
abdominal  cavity,  as  is  the  case  in  other  Grasteropod  Mollusca ;  but  in 
the  liver,  the  generative  glands,  and  more  especially  in  the  urinary 
apparatus,  they,  nevertheless,  form  true  vessels,  the  ramifications  of 
which  are  extremely  numerous. 

(1981.)  In  the  Patella,  or  Limpet,  the  size  of  the  cephalic  sinus 
that  receives  blood  from  the  aorta  is  even  more  remarkable  than  in 
the  Haliotis ;  in  the  Patella,  indeed,  the  tongue  is  not  itself  lodged  in 
the  aorta  as  in  the  former  case,  but  is  inclosed  in  a  membranous 
sheath :  the  sheath,  however,  in  its  tnm  becomes  part  of  an  arterial 
chamber,  into  which  the  aorta  empties  itself.  The  aorta, itself  gives 
off  very  few  branches,  while  from  the  lingual  sheath  arise  all  the  prin- 
cipal arteries  of  the  body. 

(136Q.)  The  arterial  blood  fills  not  only  the  sheath  of  the  tongne, 
but  is  likewise  diffused  throughont  the  whole  cephalic  cavity,  where 
it  bathes  the  muscles  and  nerves  in  the  same  manner  aa  in  Haliotis ; 
bat  the  extent  of  the  sanguiferous  einus  ia  mnch  more  considerable 
than  in  that  Mollusk— if,  indeed,  the  capacity  of  these  sinuses  be 
estimated,  they  will  be  found  to  contain  more  blood  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  arterial  system  put  together. 

(I3S3.)  Such  is  the  construction  of  the  heart  in  a  great  majority 
of  the  Gastebopoda  ;  but  in  a  few  of  the  lowest  ordera,  namely,  those 
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most  Dearly  allied  U>  the  Concbifera,  slight  modifications  are  met 
vitb.  Thus  in  Chiton  {fig.  Q59),  so  remarkable  from  the  singularity 
of  ita  Bbelly  covertng,  the  heart  is  eituated  in  the  middle  of  the 
posterior  region  of  the  hack,  and  is  furaisbed  with  two  auricles,  one 
appropriated  to  each  lateral  series  of  branchiee ;  and,  what  is  still  more 
remarkable,  each  auricle  would  seem  to  communicate  with  [he  ven- 
tricle by  two  distinct  oriScee.  In  Haliotu,  Fitaurelia,  and  others 
of  the  Scutibranchiate  and  Cjclobrancbiate  orders,  the  resemblance  to 
the  arrangement  generally  met  with  among  the  Conchifera  is 
even  more  striking;  for  in  such  genera  not  only  are  there  two  dis- 
tinct auricles,  but  the  ventricle  embraces  the  rectum,  so  that,  when 
superficially  examined,  it  seems  to  be  perforated  for  the  passage  of  the 
intestine. 

(1 384.)  In  PteTotrathea  (fig.  249),  the  hranchie  (e)  are  placed  npon 
the  back,  and  the  blood  derived  from  the  tufts  composing  the  branchial 
apparatus  is  received  into  a  two-chambered  heart  (0),  whence  it  is 
dbtributed  to  the  body  through  the  aorta,  which  is  at  first  double,  but, 
after  surrounding  the  visceral  sac  and  supplying  the  viscera,  the  two 
vessels  unite  to  form  one  large  trunk  (m),  which  traverses  the  body  as 
far  as  the  head. 

(1385.)  Independent  of  the  ordinary  vascular  system,  Delle  Chiaje 
discovered  the  existence  in  most  Gasteropods  of  a  system  of  water- 
vessels  largely  distributed  throughout  the  substance  of  the  foot  and 
other  parts  of  the  body.  Thus,  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  foot  of  the 
Muricidfe,*  there  are  to  be  seen  certain  boles  or  antra,  wfaich  are  the 
apertures  to  as  many  little  cavities  lying  underneath,  and  which  per- 
meate the  interior  substance  of  the  foot.  There  are,  besides,  between 
these  cavities  slender  canals  communicating  with  the  same  orifices,  by 
means  of  which  the  whole  are  connected  and  inosculated  together. 
The  water  entering  the  body  through  the  siphuncle  is  thus,  at  the  will 
of  the  animal,  driven  into  the  substance  of  the  foot,  which  is  in  this 
way  rendered  turgid  and  firm;  and  when  necessary,  by  a  strong  pres- 
sure, the  fluid  is  ejected,  or  is  spontaneously  discharged  after  death, 
when  the  foot  becomes  flaccid  and  extenuate.  Opinions  relative  to 
the  use  of  the  water  thus  freely  admitted  into  the  body  of  the  Mollusca 
are  various ;  its  priqcipal  object,  however,  seems  to  be  to  enlarge  and 
moisten  the  structures  over  which  it  is  distributed. 

(1386.)  The  digestive  system  of  the  Gasteropoda,  as  we  might 
be  led  to  expect  from  the  numerous  and  widely-different  forms  of 
the  animals  belonging  to  the  class  under  consideration,  presents 
endless  diversity  of  structure;  and  did  we  not  strictly  refrain 
from  noticing  any  hut  the  most  important  modifications,  it  would 
be  easy  to  overwhelm  the  most  patient  reader  with  accamulated 
details. 

■  Dclle  Chiaje,  Anin.  Mon  Vert.  Nip.  ii.  201. 
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(I38T.)  The  month  we  shall  coneider  as  exhibitiug  fooi  distinct 
types  of  organisation  ;  one  of  which,  namely  that  met  with  in  the  Snail 
aud  the  generality  of  pulmonated  Gasteropoda,  has  been  already  de- 
scribed (§  1333). 

(I38t^.)  The  second  form  of  mouth — that,  for  instance,  of  Pfauro- 
branchus  {/Uf.  2-17,  a,  and  of  Pterotrachea,  fig.  249,  6) — consists  of  a 
simple  muscular  proboscis,  or  fleshy  tube,  which  is  capable  of  consider- 
able elongation  and  contraction ;  such  an  oral  apparatus  is  entirely 
devoid  of  teeth  or  any  cutting  instrument,  bnt  is,  neverthelees,  fnlly 
able  to  seize  and  force  into  the  stomach  such  materials  as  are  used  for 
food. 

(1369.)  A  third  kind  of  mouth,  by  no  means  so  frequently  met 
with  as  the  last,  is  not  a  little  extraordinary,  and  forms  a  more 
efficient  cutting  instrument  than  even  that  of  the  snail.  We  shall 
offer,  as  an  example  of  this  remarkable  organ,  that  of  the  TritoKM 
Hombergii,  represented  in  the  annexed  figure  ^^  ^^^ 

{fi(j.  252),  whereof  Cuvier  gives  the  following 
graphic  description*  In  this  animal  the 
mouth  forms  a  large,  oval,  and  fleshy  mass 
inclosing  the  jaws  and  their  muscles,  as  well 
as  a  tongue  covered  nith  spines,  and  its  open- 
ing is  guarded  by  two  fleshy  lips.  Thejuwia 
form  the  basis  of  all  this  apparatus:  their 
substance  is  homy;  their  colour  a  yellowish 
brown ;  and  their  form,  very  extraordinary  for 
ML  organ  of  this  kind,  cannot  be  better  de- 
scribed than  by  comparing  tLem  to  the  shears 
used  in  shearing  sheep.  They  difier,  however,  in  the  following  par- 
ticulars:— instead  of  playing  upon  a  common  spring,  the  two  blades 
are  found  to  work  upon  a  joint,  and,  instead  of  being  flat,  they  are 
slightly  curved. 

(ISOO.)  These  two  blades  are  very  sharp,  aud  there  is  nothing  that 
has  life  that  they  cannot  cut  when  the  animal  causes  the  cutting 
edges  to  glide  over  each  other.  For  this  purpose  muscles  of  great 
strength  are  provided,  the  fibres  of  which  are  transverse ;  and  their 
office  is  to  approximate  the  two  blades,  that  are  again  separated  by 
the  natural  elasticity  of  the  articalation  whereby  they  are  united  at 
one  extremity. 

(1391.)  The  aliment,  once  cut  by  the  jaws,  is  immediately  siezed  by 
the  papUlffi  of  the  tongue ;  which,  being  sharp  and  directed  backvrards, 
continually  dreg,  by  a  kind  of  peristaltic  movement,  the  alimentary 
materials  into  the  oesophagus. 

(L39S.)  The  fourth   and  most  complicated  form  of  the   mouth  is 
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found  ia  the  Pectinibranehiate  Gatleropodt,  and  nith  its  assistauce 
these  animals  can  bore  through  the  hardest  shells  iu  search  of  food ; 
makiDg  a  hole  as  round  and  smooth  as  if  it  had  been  made  by  a  drill 
of  humou  contrivance.  It  is  from  Cuvier  we  again  borrow  the  sub- 
joined description  of  this  unii^ue  apparatus.* 

(1398.)  The  proboscis  of  Bjiccinum  is  organised  with  marrelloua 
artifice  :  it  is  not  simply  provided,  like  that  of  the  elephant,  with  the 
means  of  flexion  and  extension,  joined  with  a  limited  power  of  con- 
traction and  elongation ;  but  it  can  be  entirely  retracted  into  the  body 
by  drawing  itself  into  itself  in  such  a  manner  that  the  half  of  it  which 
forms  its  base  contains  aod  incloses  the  half  nearest  its  point;  and  it 
can  protrude  itself  from  its  sheath  thus  formed,  by  unrolling  itself 
like  the  finger  of  a  glove,  or  like  the  horns  of  the  garden  snail,  only 
it  is  never  completely  retracted,  but  always  remains  more  or  less 
folded  upon  itself. 

(1394.)  It  may  be  represented  as  being  composed  of  two  flexible 
cylinders,  one  contained  within  the  other,  as  shown  in  the  annexed 
figure  {Jig.  253),  the  .upper  edges  (t,  i)  of  the 
two  cylinders  being  continuous  in  auch  a 
manner,  that,  by  drawing  out  the  inner 
cylinder  (b,  b),  it  becomes  elongated  at  the 
expense  of  the  other,  and,  on  pushing  it  in 
again,  it  becomes  shorter,  while  the  outer 
cylinder  (k)  is  lengthened  by  adding  to  its 
upper  margin. 

(1305.)  The  reader  must  now  imagine  a 
multitude  of  longitudinal  muscles  (d,  d),  all 
very  much  divided  at  both  their  eitremitiea, 
and  attached  by  one  end  to  the  parietea  of 
the  body,  whilst  by  the  opposite  they  are 
fixed  to  the  interior  of  the  inner  cylinder  of 
the  proboscis  (b)  along  its  entire  length,  and 
08  far  as  its  extremity.  It  is  evident  that 
the  action  of  these  muscles  will  retract  this 
cylinder,  and  consequently  the  entire  pro- 
boscis, into  the  body. 

(1396.)  When  thus  retracted,  a  great  part  of  the  inner  sur&ce  of 
the  interna]  cylinder  (b)  will  necessarily  become  a  portion  of  the 
external  surfoce  of  the  outer  cylinder  [k) ;  and  the  contrary  when  the 
proboscis  is  protruded.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  that  the  inser- 
tions of  the  muscles  [d,  d)  yaiy  in  position. 

(1397.)  The  protrusion  of  this  proboscis  is  effected  by  the  action  of 
the  intrinsic  circular  muscles  that  form  its  walls. 
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(1308.)  When  the  proboscis  is  extended,  the  retractor  rDuacies(fig. 
S59,  (/,(/),  if  the^  do  Dot  act  altogether,  eerve  to  beud  it  in  any 
direction,  thus  becoming  the  antagouists  to  each  other. 

(1800.)  In  the  internal  cylinder  are  contained  the  tongue,  nith  aJl 
its  apparatus  (?,  e) :  the  salivary  ducta  (/),  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  cesophagus  {//) :  but  the  principal  use  of  the  proboscia  is  to  apply 
the  end  of  the  tongue  to  the  surface  of  bodies  that  the  Buednum 
niahes  to  erode  and  suck.  The  tongue  itself  (f)  is  a  cartilaginous 
membrane,  armed  with  hooked  and  very  sharp  spines.  It  is  sustained 
by  two  long  cartilagea,  the  extremities  of  which  form  two  lips  (c), 
that  can  be  separated  or  approximated  ;  or  the  cariil^es  can  be  made 
to  move  upon  each  other  by  the  mass  of  muscles  in  which  they  are 
imbedded.  When  (hese  cartilages  move,  the  spines  that  cover  the 
tongue  are  alternately  depressed  and  elevated ;  and  by  a  repetition  of 
similar  movements,  aided  perhaps  by  some  solvent  quality  in  the 
saliva,  the  hardest  shells  are  soon  perforated  by  this  singular  tile. 

(1400.)  The  salivary  glands  are 
lodged  in  the  visceral  cavity,  and 
are  composed  of  numerous  secerning 
cteca  inclosed  in  a  membranous 
capsule  (fig.  264,  ft,  Ar):  their  ducts 
{g,  ^),  which  are  necessarily  as  long 
as  the  proboscis  when  extended  to 
the  utmost,  opeu  by  two  apertures 
placed  at  the  sides  of  the  spinous 
tongue  {b).  The  cesophagus  (Jig. 
Q63,  g,  g)  runs  along  the  centre  of 
the  proboscis  throughout  its  entire 
length,  and,  when  that  organ  is  pro- 
truded, becomes  nearly  straight;  but, 
when  the  proboscis  is  drawn  in,  the 
cesophagus  is  folded  upon  itself  among 
the  viscera. 

(14U1.)  Just  at  the  commence- 
meut  of  the  stomach  there  is  a  small 
crop  Ifig.  253,/),  and  the  stomach 
itself  is  single,  without  anything  in 
its  texture  requiring  special  notice; 
its  lining  membrane  being  soft,  and 
gathered  into  longitudinal  folds  (t). 

(1403.)  Equally  simple  is  the  ali-  __ 

mentary    apparatus   of    the   Hetero- 

poda.  In  these  the  stomach  {fig.  249,/)  is  a  mere  dilatation  of  an 
intestiniform  tube.  The  intestine  is  not  lodged  in  the  general  cavity 
of  the  body;  but,  with  the  mass  of  the  liver,  ia  contained  in  a  kind  of 
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bag  attached  to  the  back  of  these  eiDguIarlj-formed  animals,  and  in 
some  genera,  as,  for  example,  Carinaria,  defended  by  a  delicate  trans- 
parent shell,  Tfhich  in  appearance  offers  a  miniature  resemblance  of 
the  Ai^neut.  It  is  in  this  visceral  sac  that  the  heart  and  generative 
apparatus  are  likewise  generally  inclosed  ;  but  in  ratmj  forms  of  the 
Heteropoda,  both  the  appended  sacculus  and  shell  are  wanting,  in 
which  caae  the  Tiscera  are  of  course  lodged  in  the  general  cavity  of 
the  body. 

(1403.)  But  although  mBiiceinwnPterotrachea,B.-ni  kindred  genera, 
the  stomach  is  thus  devoid  of  complication,  it  is  by  no  means  nnfre- 
quently  found  to  be  provided  with  a  powerful  crushing  apparatus,  that 
forme  s  strong  gizzard  adapted  to  bruise,  cut,  or  tear  the  food  intro- 
duced into  it.  In  Bcjfllcea,  for  example,  this  gizzard,  situated  at 
the  entrance  to  the  stomach,  contains  twelve  horuj  cutting  blades 
disposed  around  its  interior  and  arranged  in  a  longitudinal  direction; 
their  sharp  edges,  therefore,  meeting  in  the  centre,  efficiently  divide 
whatever  passes  between  them  towards  the  proper  digestive  stomach. 
In  Aplysia  there  is  first  a  capacious  crop,  then  a  strong  gizzard  studded 
internally  with  pyramidal  blunt  teeth,  aud  to  thie  succeeds  a  third 
cavity  armed  with  sharp  pointed  hooks  attached  to  one  eide  of  its 
walls,  and  eo  disposed  as  to  form  a  kind  of  carding  machine,  by  which 
the  food  is  still  more  effectually  torn  to  pieces. 

(1404.)  Various  modifications  in  the  form  and  structure  of  these 
stomachal  teeth  are  met  with  in  the  different  genera  of  the  Gaste- 
ropoda that  possess  such  an  apparatus ;  but  whatever  their  shape, 
size,  number,  or  positiou,  the  office  assigned  to  them  is  the  same. 

(1405.)  The  liver  is  proportionately  of  very  large  size  la  the 
MolluBca  we  are  now  describing.  Ita  composition  is  similar  in  all ; 
being  made  up  of  bunches  of  secreting  follicles  united  by  the  branches 
of  their  excretory  ducts,  and  kept  together  by  means  of  a  delicate 
cellnlosity  and  the  ramifioatious  of  blood-vessels.  We  have  already 
described  the  hepatic  viscera  of  the  enail ;  and  the  liver  of  Buccinum, 
unravelled  so  as  to  show  its  intimate  structure,  is  represented  in  the 
preceding  figure  (Jig.  St54,  n,  o,  p),  which  requires  no  additional  ex- 
planation. 

(1406.)  But  if  the  structure  of  the  liver  is  similar  in  all  the  Oaste- 
ropod  Uollosca,  the  manner  in  which  the  bile  is  poured  into  the 
intestine  varies  remarkably.  The  most  ordinary  position  of  the 
orifices  of  the  hepatic  ducts  is  at  the  termination  of  the  stomach, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  pylorus;  as  is  the  case  in  the  majority  of  other 
animals :  but  many  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  met  with  in  the  class 
before  ua. 

(1407.)  In  Scyllaa  the  bile  is  poured  into  the  oesophagus  just  before 
it  terminates  in  the  gizzard.  In  many  genera  the  biliaiy  canals  open 
into  the  stomach  itself;  and  in  one  remarkable  genus,  Onchidium, 
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there  are  three  distinct  livers,  each  provided  with  its  proper  excre- 
toi;  duct;  and,  what  is  still  more  auomaloua,  these  three  glands, 
which  in  every  particular  utrictlj  resemble  each  other,  unless  perhaps 
in  size,  pour  the  secretion  that  they  furnish  into  three  differeiit 
situations :  the  first  into  the  oesophagua,  the  second  into  the  <e3opha- 
gus  likewise,  and  the  third  into  the  gizzard,  which  forms  the  first  of 
three  stomachal  cavities. 

(1408.)  In  Dorii,  a  figure  of  which  is  given  above,  a  still  more 
extraordinary  arrangement  is  met  with.  One  set  of  ducts  derived 
from  the  liver  penetrate  the  stomach,  and  pour  the  bile  into  that 
cavity ;  while  another  large  canal,  equally  given  off  from  the  liver, 
terminates  at  the  exterior  of  the  body  by  an  orifice  situated  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  anua  (Jig.  340) ;  and  thus  n  part  of  the  bile  secreted 
would  seem  to  be  expelled  from  the  system  as  excrementitious  matter, 
— a  fact  of  DO  ordinary  importance  to  the  physiologist,  as  it  would 
itself  go  far  to  prove  that  the  function  of  the  liver  is  not  merely 
limited  to  the  supply  of  a  secretion  of  importance  in  the  digestion 
of  food,  but  that  it  powerfully  co-operates  with  the  respiratory 
system  in  purifyii^  the  circulating  fluids  by  decarbonising  the 
blood. 

(1400.)  Other  secretions,  apparently  of  an  excrementitious  cha- 
racter, are  furnished  by  many  Ooiteropodt.  Thus,  in  Aplyeia  a 
glandular  mass  is  imbedded  in  the  opercular  flap  that  protects  tbe 
gUls ;  from  which,  at  the  pleasure  of  Uie  animal,  a  reddish  liquor  U 
made  to  exude  in  sufficient  abundance  to  obscure  the  water  around 
it,  and  thus  conceal  it  from  pursuit.  Another  gland  furnishes  an 
acrid  limpid  fluid,  that  distils  from  an  orifice  near  the  oviduct;  but 
the  use  of  this  last  secretion  is  as  yet  unknown. 

(1410.)  The  scattered  condition  of  the  nervous  ganglia,  charac- 
teristic of  the  Hbteboqanoijata,  is  well  exhibited  in  the  pectini- 
branchiat«  Gasteropods;  more  especially  as  it  not  nnfrequently 
happens  that  the  ganglionic  centres  themselves  are  of  an  orange  or 
reddish  colour,  while  the  nerves  derived  from  them  present  their 
usual  appearance. 

(1411.)  luBuccinam  the  brain  still  occupies  its  usual  position  above 
the  cesophagus  {Jig.  355,  dj,  and  gives  off  nerves  to  the  organs  of 
sensation,  and  lai^e  twigs  (c,  c)  to  the  eminently-sensitive  proboscis. 
A  large  nervous  mass  placed  beneath  the  cesophagus  (i)  is  connected 
with  the  former  by  several  communicating  nerves,  that  embrace  the 
<Bsophageal  tube.  Other  ganglia,  of  smaller  size  [k,  I,  n),  are  dis- 
tributed in  distant  parts  of  the  body,  and  supply  the  viscera  to  which 
they  are  contiguous ;  whilst  they  are  connected  among  themselves,  and 
with  the  brain,  by  nervona  cords  passing  from  one  to  another. 

(1413.)  In  Pterotrachea  the  same  dispersion  of  the  central  ganglia 
of  the  nervous  system  is  equally  evident.     The  brain  and  nervous 
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collar  aronnd  the  ccaophaguB  occupy  their  usual  situation,  and  give 
nerves  to  the  tentacles,  eyes,  and  parts  around  the  month  ;  while  four 
smaller  ganglia  {fig.itiQ,  i)  are  placed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
foot,  to  irhicb,  and  to  the  neighbouring  viscera,  they  distribute  their 
branches. 

(1413.)  But  in  the  Pig-2SS. 

most  elevated  Gas- 
teropoda the  ganglia 
assume  greater  con- 
centration, and  the 
brain  exhibits  much 
larger  dimensions  as 
compared  with  the 
size  of  the  body. 
Thus  in  the  snail  {J^. 
245),  we  find  only  two 
great  nervous  masses : 
the  brain  (0.  a  lai^e 
ganglion  placed  above 

the    (esophagus,    and  , 

eupplyiug  the  nerves 
connected  with  sensa- 
tion; and  an  equally 
large  sulxcsophageal 
mass  (m),  whence  pro- 
ceed nerves  to  all  the 
viscera  and  locomotive 
organs.  Here,  there- 
fore, we  have  another 
example  of  the  great 
law  thot  wo  have  al- 
ready so  often  illus- 
trated—  the  diminu- 
tion in  number,   and 

the  increase  in  size,  of  the  nervous  centres,  as  we  rise  from  lower 
to  more  exalted  types  of  animal  oi^nisation. 

(1414.)  The  tentacula  {Jig.'iit,/,/)  in  the  marine  Gasteropoda 
are  generally  not  retractile,  and  the  ejea  are  frequently  situated  at 
the  outer  side  of  the  base  of  each  tentacle,  instead  of  at  their  apex, 
as  in  the  figure  referred  to ;  but,  with  these  exceptions,  we  can  add 
nothing  to  what  has  been  said  conceming  the  senses  of  these  Mollusca 
in  the  description  of  the  snail,  already  given  as  an  example  of  the 
general  structure  of  the  entire  class. 

(1416.)  The  organ  of  hearing  is  now  universally  admitted  to  exist 
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in  all  the  Gasteropod  Mollusca,  and,  According  to  Siebold,*  is  invari- 
ablj  situated  in  the  immediate  viciaitf  of  the  two  most  Tolumiiious 
cerebral  masses.  Like  the  other  orgaiie  of  sense,  the  organ  is  always 
double.  "  It  is  formed  t  bj  two  hyaline,  ovate,  or  orbicular  capsules, 
situated  on  the  head  or  ueck  at  the  bases  of  the  tentacula,  and  is 
supplied  with  ite  specifically-endowed  nerve  from  the  cerebral  ^n- 
glions.  In  the  capsule  there  are  inclosed  one  or  several  (and  some- 
times they  are  numerous)  oval  or  round  crystalline  bodies,  named 
otoliths,  and  it  is  observable  that  the  nnmber  varies  not  only  in  neigh- 
bouring genera,  but  even  in  nearly-allied  species.  Siebold  saTS  that 
a  concentric  depression  is  evident  in  these  otoliths,  and  there  may  be 
seen,  in  the  greater  number  of  them,  a  shaded  spot,  or  rather  a  minutfl 
aperture,  which  penetrates  through  the  concretion  from  the  one 
flattened  surface  te  the  other.  Subjected  to  a  strong  pressure,  the 
otoliths  crack  in  radiating  lines,  separating  often  into  four  pyramidal 
pieces.  This  separation  also  ensues  when  the  otoliths  are  immersed 
in  a  diluted  nitric  acid;  and  if  we  touch  them  with  the  concentrated 
acid  they  suddenly  dissolve  wiih  the  disengagement  of  a  gas,  whence 
Siebold  concludes  them  to  be  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The 
size  of  the  otoliths  is  not  equal,  and  in  the  same  capsule  there  are 
always  some  which  are  smaller  than  others.  Within  the  capsule  they 
have,  during  life,  a  very  remarkable,  and  in  some  respects  peculiar, 
lively  oscillatory  movement,  being  driven  about  as  particles  of  any 
light  insoluble  powder  might  be  in  boiling  water.  The  otoliths  in 
the  centre  have  the  appearance  of  being  pressed  together,  so  as  to 
form  a  sort  of  solid  nucleus,  and  towards  this  centre  the  otoliths, 
towards  the  circumference,  seem  ever  lo  be  violently  urged,  their 
centripetal  rush  being  invariably  repulsed,  and  as  often  driven  again 
into  a  centrifugal  direction.  Removed  from  the  capsule,  the  moliona 
of  the  otoliths  instantly  cease.  Ths  cause  of  these  curious  oscilla- 
tions remains  undiscovered.  Siebold  could  detect  no  vibratile  cilia  on 
the  surfaces  of  the  capsule  -,1  and  the  cessation  of  the  motion,  when 
the  otoliths  are  removed,  proves  them  to  he  unciliated  themselves, 
and  at  the  same  time  distinguishes  the  motion  from  that  of  inorganic 
molecules,  as  described  by  Mr.  Brown." 

(1416.)  Dr.  Nordman,  in  an  elaborate  memoir  on  the  anatomy  of 
the   Tergipei  Edicardsii,   minutely  describes    the    structure   of  the 

*  Add.  d«  Science*  N>L  1843,  lii.  198. 

t  IntrodnctigD  to  Concbotog;;  or,  ElemenUaf  the  Naluial  Hiilory  of  Holliucaai 
Animal),  b;  Oeoigs  Johiuton,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  w  which  the  itudent  ii  nferred,  u  being 
by  Cu  the  belt  treatiie  upon  the  inbject  in  the  EngHih  Ungnage,  for  fuller  deUili  con- 
cerning the  hnbiti  and  organintian  of  the  MoUnKs. 

t  KlJUiker  hu  obMrred  that  the  motion  of  the  otolithi  in  the  Moltneo  ii  dependent 
npon  eilu,  with  wbieb  the  inlmud  wrfitee  of  the  andilocr  cjH  ia  covered. 
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auditory  capsules  of  that  species,  in  whicli  they  are  found  situated 
immediately  behind  the  eyes  upon  the  posterior  portion  of  the  two 
aot«rior  ganglia,  and  are  at  once  recognisable  by  their  sharp  outline, 
and  very  considerable  size,  which  surpasses  that  of  the  eyes  tbem- 
sekes.  The  proper  auditory  nerves  are  wanting  the  vesiclea  of 
hearing  being  lodged  in  little  excaTations  in  the  gangUa  themselves. 
These  vesiclea,  which  are  of  a  round  or  oval  shape,  consiflt  of  a  thin 
vitreous-looking  membrane,  but  vfhich  is  euffiolently  tough  to  resist 
considerable  pressure,  and  contain  a  fluid,  in  which  is  suspended  a 
minute  rounded  otolith. 

(1417.)  We  now  approach  an  inquiry  of  much  interest  as  concerns 
4.be  economy  of  the  animals  before  us;  namely,  the  varied  forms  of 
their  oi^ans  of  reproduction,  and  the  character  of  the  generative 
system  belonging  to  each  order.  This  investigation,  however,  b  one 
of  no  ordinary  difficulty ;  for  so  numerous  are  the  modifications  of 
structure  observable  in  almost  every  genus,  that,  were  we  not  strictly 
to  con£ne  ourselves  to  the  study  of  the  most  prominent  and  important 
features  of  this  portion  of  their  history,  the  patience  of  the  student 
would  be  severely  put  to  the  test  in  following  us  through  all  tiie  details 
connected  with  so  extensive  a  subject. 

(UL8.)  The  three  lowest  orders  of  the  Gasteropoda  are  still,  in 
many  particulars,  more  or  less  allied  to  the  Conohifera  ;  but  more 
especially  this  is  the  case  in  the  organisation  of  their  generative 
apparatus.  T^heCyclobranehiata,Scutibranchiata,andTubulibranchi(Ua, 
like  the  inhabitants  of  bivalve  shells,  are  all  hermaphrodite  and  self- 
impr^nating.*  A  large  granular  ovary  is  in  all  these  orders  im- 
bedded in  the  mass  of  the  liver,  and  from  this  a  duct  leads  to  an 
external  orifice  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  anus:  if  impregnation 
is  in  such  animals  essential  to  fecundity,  the  fertilising  secretion 
must  be  fnmisbed  by  the  glandular  walla  of  the  oviduct,  as  no  male 
organs  have  as  yet  been  discovered. 

(1419.)  The  Pectinibranckiata,  on  the  contrary,  are  all  dicecious; 
the  sexes  being  distinct,  and  intercourse  between  the  male  and  female 
necessary  for  the  impr^nation  of  the  latter. 

(1420.)  The  male  is  generally  at  once  distinguished  by  the  penis 
appended  to  the  right  side  of  the  neck  {fig.  356,  g),  an  organ  which  is 
frequently  of  enormous  proportions ;  so  large,  indeed,  that,  it  being 
impossible  that  it  should  be  retracted  into  the  body,  it  is  generally 
simply  folded  back  into  the  branchial  chamber.  The  testicle  ia  im- 
bedded in  the  mass  of  the  liver,  and  lodged  in  the  inmost  receaaes  of 
the  shell.  It  gives  origin  to  a  long  and  very  tortuous  vas  deferens, 
which  ia  at  first  extremely  slender,  but  on  emerging  from  the  mass 

*  The  ODDOunceiQeiit  of  the  diKOvecy  of  Spermatitioa  in  indiTLdnaJi  belonging  to 
theia  orden,  mentiDned  in  a  foimer  page,  will,  pertiapt,  materUtly  modify  the  opinioDi 
at  phju(dagi>t*  apon  thii  point. 
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of  the  viacera  it  becomes  thicker,  mnning  along  the  right  side  of  the 
body  until  it  enters  the  penis,  and,  having  mide  man;  zig-zag  fblda, 
it  reaches  the  extremity  of  that  oigan,  where  it  terminatee  b;  a  small 
orifice. 

(1421.)  Equally  simple  is  the  structure  of  the  generative  system 
in  the  females  of  the  Fectini  branchiate  Gasteropoda.  A  large 
ovary  occupies  the  same  position  as  the  testis  of  the  male,  and  shares 
vith  the  Uver  the  interior  of  the  windings  of  the  shell.  The  oviduct 
generally  follows  the  same  course  as  the  vas  deferens  of  the  other 
sex,  and  is  provided  with  thick  and  glandular  walls.  The  eggs,  which 
are  very  numerous,  are  arrauged  in  long  gelatinous  ribands,  and, 
after  extrueiou,  ore  glued  in  various  ways  to  the  surface  of  rocks,  sea- 
weed, or  even  to  the  shells  of  other  Molluscs.  Sometimes  in  the 
siphoniferous  tribes,  as  for  example  in  the  common  ttelk  (iiiurnnum), 
the  ova  are  inclosed  in  tough  coriaceous  capsules  secreted  by  a  glan- 
dular oi^an  in  the  vicinity  of  the  oviduct.  These  capsules  contain 
seTcral  eggs  apiece,  and  are  joined  together  in  large  bunches,  such  as 
the  waves  continoally  cast  up  upon  every  beach. 

(14i!3.)  The  Hetebofod  Gasteropoda  are  hermaphiodite.  InPUro- 
trachea  the  female  oi^as  consist  of  a  distinct  ovary,  uterus,  spenna- 
theca,  and  an  auxiliary  gland,  all  lodged  in  the  visceral  sacculus 
appended  to  the  back.  The  ovary  {fig.  249,  p)  is  of  considerab1« 
size,  and  gives  origin  to  a  slender  oviduct,  which,  near  its  termination, 
communicates  with  the  receptacle  for  the  ova,  called  the  vtenu  (ff). 
The  epermatheca  joins  the  canal  leading  from  the  uterine  cavity  to 
the  exterior  of  the  body,  which  likewise  receives  the  secretion  of  two 
small  glandular  sacs  (k)  apparently  destined  to  furnish  some  invest- 
ment to  the  eggs  prior  to  their  expulsion. 

(1423.)  The  male  parts  are  situated  in  the  general  cavity  of  the 
body,  quite  apart  from  the  female  apparatus.  The  testicles  seem  to 
be  represented  by  two  wavy  ceeca  {Jig.  249,  t),  which  terminate  at  the 
root  of  a  small  intromittent  o^n  (i)  placed  at  a  short  distance  behind 
the  opening  of  the  vulva, 

(1424.)  All  the  Tectibsakchiata,  Infebobeakoeiata,  Nudibran- 
CHiATA,  and  the  Puuionated  Gastebofodb  are  hermaphrodite,  having 
both  a  male  and  female  generative  apparatus  arranged  upon  the  same 
principles  as  those  of  the  tmuf,  which  have  already  been  described  at 
length ;  and  to  enumerate  the  Tahations  which  occur  in  the  relative 
position  and  organisation  of  difierentparts  of  tho  reproductive  system 
in  all  the  genera  composing  these  exteneive  orders  would  scarcely 
answer  any  useful  purpose,  even  were  it  practicable  within  the  limits 
of  this  work. 

(1435.)  In  the  male  Patella,  the  testicle  is  situated  upon  the  right 
side  of  the  body,  between  the  visceral  mass  and  the  external  envelope. 
It  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  with  a  slight  pin kiah  tint,  and  its  substance 
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seems  to  be  eotirelj  made  up  of  minute  tabes,  many  timea  folded 
upon  themselves,  aai  imbedded  in  a  granular-looking  substance.  On 
cutting  into  the  eobstance  of  the  teeticle,  there  floira  out  a  milky  fluid, 
vbich  the  microscope  reveals  to  contain  innumerable  spermatozoa, 
whose  movements  are  very  active  as  long  as  the  seminal  secretion  is 
fresh. 

(1436.)  The  ovary  of  the  female  occupies  nearly  the  same  situation 
as  the  male  testis,  but  all  attempts  to  trace  the  excretory  duct  of 
either  have  as  yet  proved  futile. 

(14!27.)  Many  fiuniljes  of  Gasteropoda,  as  for  example  the  Nudi- 
BaiNCBiATA  (Jig.  340),  are  absolutely  deprived  of  any  shelly  defence, 
the  investment  of  their  bodies  being  entirely  soft  and  contractile- 
Id  others,  as  the  ilvg  (Limax),  a  thin  calcareous  plate  is  imbedded  in 
the  substance  of  their  muscular  covering.  This  little  shell  is  con- 
tained in  a  cavity  within  the  mantle,  and  is  quite  loose  and  unattached 
to  the  walls  of  the  cell  wherein  it  is  lodged.  The  mode  of  its  forma- 
tion and  growth  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  from  its  very  simplicity  is 
well  calculated  to  illustrate  the  formation  of  shells  of  more  complex 
character.  The  floor  of  the  cavity  containing  the  calcareous  plate  is 
vascular,  and  secretes  cretaceous  particles  mixed  up  with  a  viscid 
animal  secretion.  The  material  thus  furnished  in  a  semi-fluid  state  is 
applied  like  a  layer  of  vamish  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  shell  already 
formed  by  the  same  process ;  and  the  added  layer,  soon  hardening, 
increases  the  thickness  of  the  original  plate,  while  at  the  same  time, 
as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  progresBive  extension  of  the  secret- 
ing membrane,  which  enlarges  with  the  growth  of  the  fluff,  each  suc- 
cessive lamina  of  shell  is  larger  than  t^t  which  preceded  it.  Thus 
the  extension  of  the  shell  in  diameter,  as  well  as  its  increase  in 
thickness,  is  easily  explained.  In  these  internal  shells,  however, 
there  is  no  colouring  matter;  so  that  they  ore  uniformly  white,  and 
present  the  same  texture  throughout, 

(14S16.)  As  external  shells  are  generally  punted  upon  their  outer  sur- 
&C0  with  colours  of  different  kinds  variously  disposed,  in  such  the 
process  of  growth  is  somewhat  more  complicated,  and  in  every  essen- 
tial particular  resembles  that  already  dmcribed,  whereby  the  shells  of 
the  CoMOHiFBa&  are  extended  in  size  and  thickness. 

(1429.)  We  choose,  as  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
external  shells  of  univalves  are  manufactured,  one  of  the  least  complex 
forms,  as  being  best  adapted  to  elucidate  this  part  of  our  sulgect.  The 
PaUOa,  or  common  limpet,  is  covered  with  a  simple  conical  shell  that 
extends  over  the  whole  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  mollusk.  The  tes- 
taceous shield  that  thus  protects  these  animals  is  generally  variegated 
externally  with  sundry  markings  of  diverse  colonrs,  while  within  it  is 
lined  with  a  smooth  and  white  nacre, 

(1430.)  On  making  a  perpendicular  section  of  one  of  these  Gaatero- 
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|KidB,  the  entire  mechanism  by  which  such  shells  are  constructed  and 
painted  is  at  once  rendered  intelligible.  The  whole  of  the  back  of 
the  animal  covered  b;  the  shell  is  invested  with  a  meinbnnous  manUe, 
like  that  of  a  coocbiferous  mollusk  ;  but  different  parts  of  this  mantle 
•re     appointed     to     different 

offices.     The  exUnsion  of  the  ^^-  ^*^- 

abell  is  entirely  effected  by 
the  margin  of  the  manlle  {fig. 
!J&0,  b),  which  is  thifk.  vas- 
cular, and  studded  with  glands 
appointed  to  secrete  the  co- 
louring material  that  paints  the 
exierior.  This  thickened  fringe 
of  the  mantle  is  firmly  glued  to  ~ 

the  circumference  of  the  open 

ing  of  the  shelly  cone :  the  earthy  matter  produced  by  it  ia  added, 
layer  by  layer,  to  the  edge  of  the  shell ;  and  wherever  coloured  glands 
are  situated,  this  earthy  secretion  is  coloured  with  a  corresponding 
pigment :  in  this  manner  is  the  shell  gradually  enlai^ed,  and  every 
additional  stratum  of  calcareoue  deposit  is  thus  painted  at  the  moment 
of  its  formation. 

(1431.)  The  growth  of  the  shell  in  (AicfoicM  is  a  subsequent  process. 
After  the  formation  of  the  outer  layer  [g)  by  the  tdge  of  the  mantle, 
the  general  ani^e  of  the  pallid  membrane  (a)  adds  fresh  laminie  of 
pearly  matter  (/)  to  the  whole  interior  of  the  testaceous  shield,  and  it 
is  by  the  accumulation  of  such  colourless  depositions  that  the  thicken- 
ing of  the  entire  fabric  is  provided  for. 

(1433.)  When  the  rannner  in  which  the  limpet  constructs  ila  hsbita- 


tion  ia  understood,  the  formation  of  a  turbinated  or  spiral  shell  is 
eiplained  with  the  ntmost  facility.     On  extracting  a  snail  from    its 
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Abode,  all  that  portion  of  ita  body  which  «aa  covered  bj  the  shell  is 
seen*  to  be  invested  with  a  thinmEtntle  (Jig.  357,  a]  precisely  analogous 
to  that  of  the  limpet:  from  this  pallial  membrane  the  nacreous  lining 
of  the  shell  exudes.  But  around  the  aperture  the  mantle  swells  into 
a  thick  gkndular  collar  (fc),  correspondent  in  function  with  the  raargia 
of  the  mantle  in  PauUa,  and  in  like  manner  provided  with  glands 
adapted  to  furnish  colouring  matter.  From  the  collar,  therefore,  those 
layers  are  secreted  hj  which  the  extension  of  the  shell  is  accomplished ; 
and,  as  the  deposit  is  in  this  case  far  more  abundant  in  one  direction 
than  in  another,  the  shell,  as  it  expands,  assumes  more  or  less  com- 
pletely a  spiral  shape.  Wherever  glands  for  secreting  coloured  pig- 
ment exist,  corresponding  bands  or  coloured  patches  are  produced  as 
the  layers  of  growth  are  formed,  and  the  exterior  of  the  shell  b  thus 
painted  with  llie  tints  peculiar  to  the  species. 

(1433.)  In  many  marine  Gasteropods,  spines  and  various  external 
processes  are  found  projecting  firom  the  outer  surface  of  the  shell,  the 
production  of  which  depends  upon  the  shape  of  the  margin  of  the 
mantle.  Let  the  reader  imagine  one  of  these  ornamented  shells  to  be 
transparent,  so  as  to  permit  the  contained  animal  to  be  delineated  tn 
»i(u,  as  in  the  annexed    sketch  of   Pierorern    (/j,  968);    and    the 

Fin.  25B. 
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collar,  which  forms  the  layers  of  growth,  will  be  found  to  exhibit 
fringes  or  processes  precisely  resembling  those  upon  the  shell  itself. 
But  it  is  only  at  intervals  that,  as  the  growth  of  the  mollusk  proceeds, 
these  palbal  appendages  encase  themselves  in  a  calcareous  covering, 
every  such  interval  being  distinctly  indicated  upon  the  exterior  of  the 
shell  by  the  spaces  between  the  successive  rovra  of  spinous  projections 
that  mark  the  terminations  of  so  many  distinct  periods  in  its  forma- 
tion ;  so  that  the  number  of  ridges  or  rows  of  spines  is,  of  course, 
correspondent  with  the  age  of  the  creature  within. 
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(H34.)  Several  of  the  Fectinibrancfaiale  genera  ore  provided  with 
a  very  complete  defence  ageiust  the  assaults  of  foes  that  might  attack 
them  while  they  are  concealed  ia  their  habitations,  and,  in  such  a 
posture,  necessarily  helpless  and  incapable  of  resistance.  The  pro- 
vision for  their  protection  is  sufficiently  simple :  attached  to  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  body,  wliich  is  the  part  last  drawn  into  its 
abode,  ia  a  broad  horny  or  calcareous  plate  [fig.  358, 17),  called  the 
operciihtm;  this  is  of  variable  dimensions  in  different  species,  but 
always  in  shape  accurately  corresponding  with  the  contour  of  the 
mouth  of  the  shell.  By  this  elegant  contrivance  a  door  b  closely 
fitted  to  the  aperture  of  its  retreat  whenever  the  mollusk  retracts 
itself  within  its  citadel ;  and,  thus  defended,  it  may  safely  defy  exter- 
nal violence  of  any  ordinary  description. 

(1435.)  A  most  remarkable  exception  to  the  usual  univalve  condi- 
tion of  the  sheila  in  the  Gasteropoda  is  observable  in  one  solitary 
genus  belonging  to  the  Oydobrauchiate  order.  In  Chiton  {Jig.  259) 
f%.269. 


we  find,  instead  of  a  turbinated  or  shield-like  corering  formed  of  one 
piece,  a  kind  of  armour  composed  of  several  distinct  plates,  arranged 
in  a  longitudinal  series  along  the  centre  of  the  back,  and  overlapping 
each  other  like  the  tiles  of  a  house. 

(1436.)  In  these  curious  animals  the  whole  back  is  invested  with  a 
dense  leathery  mantle  of  an  oval  form,  and  considerably  more  exten- 
sive than  the  cavity  containing  the  viscera.  Where  not  covered  by 
the  calcareous  laminoe,  the  exterior  of  the  mantle  forma  a  broad  edge 
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Tarioasly  eculptared  in  different  species :  but  along  iU  central  part 
the  shell;  pistes,  general!;  eight  in  number,  are  partially  imbedded  in 
its  sabstance  ;  being,  no  doubt,  secreted  by  the  surface  wbereiinto  the; 
are  attached.  These  mollusks,  Dotnilhslanding  the  singularity  of 
their  covering,  which  almost  reminds  us  of  tiie  armour  of  many 
Artictilata,  in  their  internal  anatomy  conform  exactly  to  the  type  of 
Btrocture  common  to  the  Oasteropod  orders,  and  offer  no  peculiarities 
of  o^(anisatjon  worthy  of  special  notice. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 
Ptkbopoda*  (Cut.), 

(1437.)  NzARLT  allied  to  the  Gasteropoda  in  their  internal  organisa- 
tion, but  differing  from  them  remarkably  in  the  character  and  position 
of  their  locomotive  apparatus,  are  the  Ftebopoda  ;  a  class  of  mollusks 
of  small  dimensions,  but  met  nith  in  astonishing  quantities,  at  certain 
seasons,  in  vanouR  parts  of  the  ocean.  So  nnmberless,  indeed,  are 
these  little  beings  in  those  regions  where  they  are  common,  that  the 
surface  of  the  sea  seems  literally  alire  with  their  gambollinga ,-  and  thus 
the  store  of  provisiona  necessary  to  render  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
habitable  to  animals  of  higher  grade  in  the  scale  of  life  is  stitl  farther 
increased.  The  great  character  that  distinguishes  tbe  members  of  the 
class  upon  the  investigation  of  which  we  are  now  entering,  is  derived 
from  the  structure  of  their  organs  of  locomotion.  These  are  only 
adapted  for  swimming,  and  consist  of  two  broad  and  fleshy  expansions, 
attached  like  a  pair  of  wings  to  tbe  sides  of  the  neck,  and  forming 
movable  fins;  enabling  the  little  beings  to  dance  merrily  among  the 
foamy  waves,  now  sinking,  and  again  rising  to  the  surface,  until  some 
passing  whale,  opening  its  enormous  Jaws,  engulphs  multitudes  of  such 
riny  victims,  and  hence  derives  the  materials  far  its  subsistence. 

(1438.)  Several  distinct  genera  of  Fteropoda  have  been  established 
by  zoolc^ists,  and  some  important  modifications  have  been  detected  in 
their  organisation ;  although,  in  all  of  them,  the  lateral  alte  form  the 
instruments  of  progression. 

(1439.)  The  CIm  bortalu,  anatomised  by  Cuvier.t  and  more  recently 
and  completely  investigated  by  Professor  Eachricht  of  Copenhagen,!  is 

*  wTifk,  B  wing;  rtSi,  roiit,  a  foot, 
f  M*nioire  lur  le  Clio  borealii. 

t  Anitomiiche  Uolenncbungen  Hber  dii  CImm  Bor«ili(,  ron  D.  F.  EKhtkht 
KopcnhngeD,  1838,  ilo. 
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one  of  the  species  best  knovn,  as  well  as  most  abundaDtlj  met  with ;  it 
is,  therefore,  by  a  description  of  this  Puropod  that  \re  shftU  proceed  to 
introdace  the  reader  to  the  general  facta  connected  with  the  hiatoiy  of 
the  animals  under  consideration. 

(1440.)  The  body  of  the  Clio  is  about  an  inch  in  length,  of  an  ob- 
long shape,  and  terminating  posteriorly  in  a  point ;  while  at  the  of^w- 
Bite  extremity  there  is  a  little  head  anpported  upon  a  short  neck,  and 
famished  with  delicate  retractile  tentacles,  apparently  instraments  of 
touch.  The  locomotJTe  organs,  as  the  name  of  the  class  imports,  con- 
sist of  two  delicate  wing-like  appendages  {Jig.  360,  a,  a)  attached  to 


the  two  sides  of  the  neck ;  by  means  of  which,  as  by  a  pair  of  broad 
fins,  the  Fteropod  rows  itself  about  with  facility.  Bat  the  two  aliform 
membranes,  although  externally  they  appear  separate  instruments,  are, 
as  we  are  assared  by  the  observations  of  Professor  Eschricht,  but  one 
organ  ;  being  made  up  entirely  of  maecular  fasciculi,  which  pass  right 
through  the  neck,  and  spread  oat  on  each  side  in  the  substance  of  the 
wing,  forming  an  apparatas  exactly  comparable  to  the  double-barrelled 
oar  with  which  the  Grsenlander  eo  dexterously  steers  his  ki^ao,  or 
canoe,  through  the  very  seas  iahabited  by  the  little  Clio  we  are  de- 
scribing. 

(1441.)  The  head  of  one  of  these  animals  is  surmounted  by  Tarious 
organs  appropriated  to  difTerent  oEBcea,  and  some  of  them  not  a  little 
remarkable  from  the  amazing  complication  of  stractare  nhioh  they 
exhibit.  On  each  side  of  the  oral  opening  are  three  conical  append- 
ages (fig.  SCO,  c,  i),  that  to  a  superficial  examiner  might  appear  to  be 
mere  fleshy  tentacula,  but,  in  reality,  they  are  instruments  of  prehension 
of  unparalleled  beauty  and  astonishing  construction.  Each  of  these  six 
appendages,  when  examined  attentively,  is  seen  to  be  of  a  reddish 
tint ;  and  this  colour,  under  the  microscope,  is  found  to  be  dependant 
upon  the  presence  of  numerous  minute  isolated  red  points  distributed 
over  its  sui'iiice.    When  still  further  megoified,  these  detached  points 
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are  evidently  distinct  organs,  placed  with  gre&t  regularity  so  as  to  give 
a  speckled  appearance  to  the  whole  of  the  conical  appendage ;  and 
their  numher,  at  a  rough  guesa,  may  be  estimated  at  abont  three  thou- 
sand. Every  one  of  theae  minute  specks  ia,  in  fact,  when  more  closely 
examined,  a  transparent  cylinder,  resembliDg  the  cell  of  a  Folyp,  and 
containing  within  its  cavity  about  twenty  pedunculated  discs,  which 
may  be  protruded  from  the  orifice  of  their  sheath  {fig.  S6I,  □),  and 
form  so  many  prehensile  suckers  adapted  to  seize  and  hold  minute 
prey.  Thus,  therefore,  there  will  be  (3000  x  MO  x  6)  360,000  of  these 
microscopic  suckers  upon  the  head  of  one  CUo;  an  apparatus  for  pre- 
hension perhaps  unparalleled  in  the  creadan. 

(1442.)  When  not  in  use,  the  appendages  referred  to  are  withdrawn, 
and  concealed  by  two  hood'like  fleshy  enpanaions,  which,  meeting 
each  other  in  the  mesial  line,  completely  cover  and  protect  the  whole 
of  this  delicate  mechanism,  as  represented  in  {fig.  tteo,  a). 

(1443.)  Still,  however,  even  when  the  hoods  are  drawn  over  the 
parts  they  ere  intended  to  defend,  the  Clio  is  not  left  without  tactile 
organs  wherewith  to  examine  external  objects ;  for  each  valve  of  the 
hood  is  perforated  near  its  centre,  and  through  the  apertures  so  formed, 
two  alender  filiform  tentacula  {fig.  260,  a,  A:),  somewhat  resembling 
the  feelers  of  a  gnail,  are  protruded  at  the  will  of  the  animal ;  and  by 
means  of  these  it  is  informed  of  the  presence  of  food,  and  instructed 
when  \a  uncover  the  elaborately-organised  suctorial  apparatus  destined 
to  seize  it  and  convey  it  into  the  mouth. 

(1444.)  The  mouth  itself  is  described  by  Cuvier  as  being  a  simple 
triangular  opening,  resembling  the  wound  inflicted  byatrocar;  and  in 
the  solitary  specimen  at  bis  disposal  he  did  not  succeed  in  detecting 
any  dental  structures.  Eschricht,  however,  with  superior  opportunities, 
was  more  successful  in  displaying  the  oral  oi^ns ;  and  found  the  Clio 
to  possess  jaws  of  very  singular  conformation,  and  a  tongue  covered,  as 
in  many  other  Mollusca,  with  sharp  homy  spines. 

(1445.)  One  of  the  jaws  removed  from  the  body,  and  magnified 
twenty-eight  diameters,  is  represented  in  the  subjoined  figure  <Jig.  301, 
a).  It  consists  of  a  series  of  sharp  homy  teeth  of  unequal  length, 
fixed  to  the  sides  of  a  lateral  pedicle  in  such  a  manner  that  t^eir 
points  are  all  nearly  at  the  same  level.  The  teeth  themselves  have  a 
golden  metallic  lustre,  and,  when  examined  in  the  sunshine  nnder 
water  by  means  of  a  lens,  are  especial ty-beaatifbl  objects.  The  basis 
to  which  they  are  fixed  is  apparently  of  a  fieshy  character,  and  if 
smashed  by  being  squeezed  between  two  plates  of  glass,  and  then 
placed  under  the  microscope,  it  would  seem  to  be  made  up  of  a  multi- 
tude of  regularly-diaposed  fibres  that  cross  each  other  in  two  principtd 
directions. 

(1446.)  The  jaws  thus  constructed  are  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
month,  contained  io  two  hollow  curved  cylinders,  the  walls  of  which 
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are  muscular  ;  and,  if  one  of  these  muscular  capsules  be  snipped  bj 
means  of  a  pair  of  very  fine  scissors,  the  strangelj-fonnedjan,  with  iU 
teeth,  is  found  lodged  witbia  it. 

(1447.)  The  manner  in  vrbich  the  Clio  uses  these  dental  organs  is 
obvious  from  their  anatomical  position.  The  curved  muscular  ojtinders, 
b;  the  contraction  of  their  walls  force  out  the  teeth,  so  that  the;  then 
project  from  the  mouth,  and  are  ready  to  seize  and  drag  into  the  oral 
orifice  whatever  food  presents  itself. 

(U48.)  Once  conveyed  by  the  jaws  into  the  interior  of  the  month, 

the  prey  seized  is  tdtea  hold  of  by  the  tongue ;  the  free  exUemity 

Fig.  ^61. 


and  upper  surface  of  which  ia  seen,  when  highly  magniBed,  to  be 
covered  with  regular  rows  of  spiny  booklets,  all  directed  backwards, 
and  evidently  intended  to  assist  in  deglutition  (fig.  S6),  b). 

(1449.)  The  structure  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  extremely  simple. 
The  cBsophagus  (fig.  363,  t)  gradually  dilates  into  a  wide  stomachal 
cavity  that  is  surrounded  on  alt  aides  by  the  mass  of  the  liver;  while 
the  intestine  (v),  in  which  the  stomach  terminates,  mounting  towards 
the  left  side  of  the  neck,  ends  by  an  external  anal  orifice.  Two  long 
and  eleader  salivary  glands  (ic)  are  placed  at  the  sides  of  the  oeso- 
phagus, and  furnish  a  secretion  that  is  poured  into  the  mouth.  The 
precise  character  of  the  bile-ducts  has  not  been  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined in  Clio;  but  in  Pneutnodtrmon,  another  Fteropod  very  neaily 
allied  to  the  genus  we  are  describing,  the  stomach  itself,  which  ia 
enveloped  on  all  sides  by  the  liver,  receives  the  biliary  secretion 
through  a  multitude  of  minute  pores. 

(UEiO.)  With  respect  to  the  real  nature  of  the  respiratory  apparatus 
in  Clio  much  doubt  exists.  Cuvier  regarded  the  aliform  fins  as  being 
subservient  to  respiration,  as  well  as  forming  locomotive  organs ;  and 
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obserres,  that  the  sarfaces  of  these  appendages,  seen  with  the  micro- 
scope, present  a  network  of  vessels  so  regular,  so  close,  and  so  delicate, 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  doubt  but  that  they  are  intended  to  perfonn  the 
functions  of  a  respintoiy  apparatus,  and  states,  moreover,  that  their 
connection  nith  the  internal  vessels  and  the  heart  confirms  this  view 
of  the  nature  of  these  membranes. 

(1401.)  £Bchricbt,  on  the  contrary,  denies  altogether  the  existence 
of  any  such  vascular  ramifications  as  Cuvier  doscribes ;  asserting  that 
the  appearance  alluded  to  is  entirety  produced  by  the  spreading  oat 
of  the  muscular  fibres  above  mentioned,  and  that  the  only  vessels 
visible  iu  the  alar  processes  are  a  few  arterial  branches  derived  from 
the  aorta. 

(1453.)  We  are  still,  therefore,  in  ^orance  as  to  the  respiratory 
organs  of  Olio ;  the  heart,  however,  is  very  apparent :  it  is  composed  of 
a  single  auricle  and  ventricle,  inclosed  in  a  pericardium  (Jig.  S6S,  m), 
and  gives  off  at  one  extremity  a  large  vessel  [mj,  which  Cuvier  re- 
garded as  a  pulmonary  vein,  but  which  Escbricht  has  proved  to  be  the 
aorta,  inaemncb  as  he  has  traced  its  bmnchea  to  the  liver  and  the 
other  internal  viscera  of  the  body. 

(1453.)  The  nervous  systeb  of  this  mollnsk  is  easily  distingaisbed, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  large  proportionate  size  of  the  ganglia, 
but  from  the  cirGumstance  of  the  nerves  being  of  a  pale  red  colour.. 
The  ganglia  form  a  ring  placed  around  the  (esophagus  near  the 
middle  of  the  neck.  There  are  eight  large  and  two  smaller  ganglionic 
masses  closely  aggregated  in  this  Hitnation,  and  from  these  sources  all 
the  nerves  of  the  body  are  given  off- 

(1404.)  From  the  large  dimensions  of  the  nervous  centres  we  may 
be  prepared  to  expect  senses  of  correspondent  perfection  of  structure. 
We  have  already  mentioned  the  sensitive  tentacuU  protruded  from 
the  hood-like  covers  that  protect  the  oral  apparatus ;  but,  in  addition 
to  these,  organs  of  vision  are  provided,  apparently  of  a  very  complete 
character.  These  eyes  are  two  in  number,  and  are  placed  on  the  back 
of  the  neck.  Each  eye  has  the  form  of  a  somewhat  bent  cylinder, 
having  its  two  extremities  rounded  off.  The  anterior  end  of  the 
cylinder  is  the  transparent  cornea;  and  when  the  eye  is  removed  &om 
the  body  of  the  animal,  and  examined  nnder  the  microscope  by  trans- 
mitted light,  sundry  parts  may  be  detected  in  its  interior,  sufficient, 
indeed,  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a  choroid  membrane,  a  vitreous 
humour,  and  a  distinct  lens,  occupying  the  ordinary  positions  of  these 
parts  of  the  visual  apparatus. 

(1456.)  The  generative  system  of  Ciio  resembles  in  all  essential 
particulars  that  of  the  most  highly  oi^anised  Gasteropoda ;  and,  as  in 
them,  is  composed  of  a  complete  set  of  male  organs  as  well  as  of 
ovigerous  viscera.    According  to  the  views  which  Cuvier  was  led  to 
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entertain  from  the  dissection  of  a  single  specimen,  he  supposed  that 
the  o»ary  {fig.  263.  n)  gsTe  off  a  slender  oviduct  (o)  tenninating  in  a 
thick  glandular  cantd.  the  testicle  (^);  which,  beginning  hy  a  cecal 
prolongaUon,  and  gradu-  F^.  262. 

ally  diminishing  in  dia- 
meter  until    it    became 
attenuated  into  a  slender 
ro»    deferens    (p),    ulti- 
mately emptied  itself  into 
a  small   round    sac   (q)         /O 
situated  in  one  eide  of       j  I 
the  neck  where  it  com-        '  i 
municated  with  the  ex-      ,'  1 
terior.     Close  to  the  sac       '  \ 
(g)  the  illustrious  French     ^  Jt 
anatomist    pointed     out     (^\. 
another  vesicle  (r j,  i\-hich  ,f^ffri 
he  compared  to  the  blad    \^i 
der  {spermatheca)  of  Ga&-     ^^C 
teropod  Mollusks.     The 
more  complete  researches 

of  Professor  Eschricht  have,  however,  rendered  considerable  modifi- 
cationa  of  the  above  description  requisite;  inasmuch  as  that  gentleman 
has  succeeded  not  only  in  detecting  a  testis  quite  distinct  from  the 
ovigerous  canal,  but  also  a  very  complete  intromittent  apparatus. 
The  testis,  in  fact,  in  a  fresh  specimen  is  so  large  aa  to  occupy  a 
great  portion  of  the  visceral  cavity ;  and,  no  doubt,  in  the  indi- 
vidual examined  by  Cuvier,  which  had  been  kept  in  spirits  of  wine, 
it  formed  a  large  portion  of  the  mass  {Jig.  S6!i,  i),  which  he  thought  to 
be  entirely  made  up  of  the  liver-  The  duct  from  this  testis  commu- 
nicates with  the  receptacle  (g).  so  that  the  glandular  canal  (k)  must  be 
regarded  as  a  part  of  the  oviduct  analogous  to  what  has  been  called 
the  utenta  in  the  snail. 

(1456.)  Another  important  discovery,  for  which  science  is  indebted 
to  the  Danish  Professor,  is.  that  the  Ctw  possesses  a  long  and  sin- 
gularly-formed penis  {fig.  260,  c,  h),  lodged,  when  retracted,  in  the 
interior  of  the  head  of  the  Pteropod :  but  which,  together  with  the 
bladder  {^),  in  which  it  was  conlained,  can  be  extruded  from  the  r^bt 
side  of  the  neck  to  such  an  extent  that  it  nearly  equals  in  length  the 
whole  body  of  the  little  creature. 

(1457.)  The  mass  formed  by  the  viscera  occupies  but  a  small  space 
in  the  general  cavity  of  the  body.  The  external  investment  of  the 
visceral  eac  is  a  thin  semi-transparent  skin  {fig.  262,  /)  of  soft 
texture;  and  within  this  is  a  second  covering  (-y).  thicker  than  the  first. 
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and  exhibidngTeiy  distinct  muscular  fibres,  principally  distributed  in  a 
longitudinal  direction,  so  that  their  action  would  seem  to  sborien  the 
animal  and  make  its  shape  more  Bpherical. 

(1458.)  What  fills  up  the  epace  that  intervenes  between  the  mus- 
cular tunic  and  the  viscera  is  as  yet  undetermined ;  but  Cuvier,  in  the 
memoir  above  referred  to,  su^ests  that  it  mav  possibly  contain  air, 
which,  OS  it  should  be  compressed  or  allowed  to  expand,  would  form 
a  kind  of  swirom in g-bl adder,  and  allow  the  animal  to  mount  to  the 
Borface,  or  sink  into  the  recesses  of  the  sea,  with  little  effort  or  exer- 
tion of  muscular  power. 

(1459.)  The  other  genera  included  in  this  class  agree  in  their 
general  form,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  their  digestive  and  repro- 
ductive organs,  with  Clu>  above  described ;  but  present  a  few  important 
modifications  in  the  disposition  of  their  branchiie,  and  other  minor 
circumstances. 

(14Q0.)  In  Hyaltea  the  mantle  contains  a  shell  composed  of  two 
unequal  plates;  one  of  which  is  dorsal,  and  the  other  ventral :  and 
the  branchiae,  which  are  here  distinctly  rect^isable,  form  a  circle  of 
vascular  leaflets  inclosed  in  a  cavity  of  the  mantle  situated  between 
the  divisions  of  the  shell,  and  so  disposed  that  the  water  has  free 
admission  to  them  through  the  two  lateral  fissures  of  its  testaceous 


(1461.)  In  Pneumodermoti,  again,  the  hranchite  occnpy  &  totally 
difierent  situation;  the  branchial  leaflets  being  arranged  in  semi- 
circular lines  upon  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  animal ;  but  such 
modifications  of  a  general  type  of  structure  are  of  more  interest  to 
the  zoologist  than  to  the  physiological  reader. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Cephalopoda*  (Cuv.). 

(14(12.)  We  now  arrive  at  the  highest  order  of  Molluscs,  composed 
of  animals  distinguished  by  most  strange  and  paradoxical  characters, 
and  exhibiting  forms  so  uncouth  that  the  young  zooI<^8t,  who  for  the 
first  time  encounters  one  of  these  creatures,  may  well  be  startled 
at  the  anomalous  appearance  presented  by  beings  so  remote  in 
their  external  construction  from  everything  with  which  he  has  been 
familiar. 

(1463.)  Let  him  conceive  an  animal  whose  body  is  a  closed  bag 
•  Mf^*,  the  henili  wtSt,  rMt,  the  foot 
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containing  the  viscera  connected  with  digestion,  circulation,  and 
reproduction,  furnished  nitb  a  head  and  staring  eyes ;  that  upon  the 
bead  are  supported  numerous  and  complex  organs  of  locomotion,  used 
as  feet  or  instruments  of  prehension ;  moreover,  that  in  the  centre 
of  the  locomotive  apparatus,  thus  singularly  situated,  is  a  strong  and 
sharp  homy  beak  resembling  that  of  a  parrot;  and  he  will  rudely 
picture  to  himself  a  Cephalopod,  such  as  we  are  now  about  to 
describe. 

(1404.)  The  Octopui  mlgans,  or  common  Pouipe,  represented  in 
the  next  figure  will  serve  aa  an  example   calculated  to  prove,  we 


The  Poaipe  ((Mopia  ralgarv). 

apprehend,  that  the  above  ia  no  exa^erated  statement;  and,  should 
the  student  unexpectedly  observe  an  animal  of  this  kind  walking 
towards  bim  upon  the  beach  in  the  position  there  delineated,  bis 
curiosity  would  doubtless  be  excited  to  learn  something  of  its  habits 
and  economy. 

(1465.)  Yet  not  only  can  tbe  Poulpe  walk  in  the  manner  exhibited 
in  tbe  subjoined  figure  {^g.  S63),  but  it  is  well  able  to  swim,  if  occa- 
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sion  require, — tbe  broad  fiesbj  expanaion  that  connecU  the  bases  of 
ita  eigbt  legs  being  fully  adequate  to  enable  it  to  adopt  Bucb  a  mode  of 
progression ;  for,  by  vigorous  flappings  of  this  extensive  organ,  the 
auimal  actively  impela  itself  through  the  irater  in  a  backward  direc- 
tion, and  shoots  along  with  wonderful  facility. 

(1466.)  Tbe  feet  or  tentacula  appended  to  the  head  are  not,  however, 
exclusively  destined  to  effect  locomotion;  they  are  used,  if  required, 
as  agents  ia  seizing  prey ;  and  of  so  terrible  a  character,  that,  armed 
with  these  formidable  organs,  the  Foulpe  becomes  one  of  the  most 
destructive  inhabitants  of  the  sea ;  for  neither  superior  strength  nor 
acUvity,  nor  even  defensive  armour,  is  sufficient  to  save  its  victims 
from  the  ruthless  ferocity  of  such  a  foe.  A  hundred  and  twenty  pairs 
of  suckers,  more  perfect  and  efficacious  than  the  cupping'glasses  of 
human  contrivance,  crowd  the  lower  surface  of  every  one  of  the  eight 
flexible  arms.  If  tbe  Foulpe  but  touch  its  prey,  it  is  enough  :  once 
a  few  of  these  tenacious  suckers  get  firm  bold,  the  swiftness  of  the 
fish  ia  unavailing,  as  it  is  soon  trammelled  on  all  sides  by  the  firmly- 
holding  tentacula,  and  dragged  to  the  mouth  of  its  destroyer; — the 
shell  of  the  lobatfir  or  of  tJie  crab  is  a  vain  protection,  for  the  bard 
and  crooked  hcak  of  the  Cephalopod  easily  breaks  to  pieces  tbe  frail 
armour  ;  and  even  man  himself,  ivhile  bathing,  has  been  entwined  by 
the  strong  arms  of  gigantic  species,  and  strutted  in  vain  against  a 
grasp  so  pertinacious. 

(1467.)  In  tbe  genus  Octopus  the  arms  are  only  eight  in  number, 
and  nearly  of  equal  length ;  but  to  the  Calamariea  (Loligo)  and  other 
genera  an  additional  pair  is  given,  which,  being  prolonged  considerably 
beyond  the  rest,  are  not  merely  nsefnl  for  seizing  prey  at  a  distance, 
but  become  convertible  to  other  pnrposes,  and  may  be  employed  as 
cables  whereby  the  Cephcdopodi  so  furnished  ride  securely  at  anchor 
in  a  tempestuous  sea;  the  suckers  being  placed  upon  an  expanded  disc 
situated  (^.  3T6),  at  tbe  extremity  of  the  elongated  tentacula,  and 
thus  rendered  capable  of  taking  firm  hold  of  the  surface  of  a  rock  or 
other  fit  support.  The  posterior  extremity  of  the  body  is,  in  such 
forms,  generally  provided  with  two  broad  muscular  and  fin-like  ex- 
pansions (^i;.  276),  evidently  adapted  to  assist  in  sculling  the  animal 
along. 

(1468.)  Wonderful  as  are  the  provisions  above  described  for  insuring 
food  and  safety  to  these  formidable  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  it  is  only 
by  an  attentive  examination  of  the  individual  suckers,  so  numerously 
distributed  over  the  tentacula,  that  the  reader  will  fully  appreciate  the 
mechanism  no  are  so  Inadequately  describing.  Machines  of  human 
constractioQ  admit  of  being  variously  estimated,  as  they  are  found  to 
be  more  or  less  adapted  to  accomplisb  the  object  of  the  contriver :  but 
in  estimating  the  works  of  the  Dsiti  all  degrees  of  comparison  are 
merged  in  the  superlative ;  everything  ia  beat,  completest,  perfect. 
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(1409.)  EismiDfl  any  one  of  these  tbonaand    gnckere, — it  is  an 


Fiv.  2fi4. 


■dmirabl;  arranged  pneumatic 
apparatus, — an  air-pomp.  The 
adhesive  disc  (Jiff.  304,  a)  is 
ccmposed  of  a  muscular  mem- 
brane, its  circamference  beiug 
thick  and  fleshr,  and  in  many 
species  snpport^d  by  a  carti- 
laginous circlet,  so  that  it  can 
be  applied  most  accurately  to 
any  foreign  body.  In  the 
centre  of  the  fleshy  membrane 
is  an  aperture  leading  into  a 
deep  caritj  (&),  at  the  bottom 
of  which  is  placed  a  promi- 
nent piston  (c),  that  may  be 
retracted  by  mtiscolar  fibres 
provided  for  the  purpose.  No 
sooner,  therefore,  is  the  circum- 
ference of  the  disc  placed  in 
close  and  air-tight  contact  with 
the  Burfiuie  of  an  object,  than 
the  muscular  piston  is  strongly 
drawn  inwards ;  and,  a  vacnam 
being  thus  produced,  the  ad- 
hesion of  the  sucker  is  ren- 
dered as  firm  i 
could  make  it. 

(1470.)  Yet  even  this  elaborate  and  wonderful  system  of  prehensile 
organs  would  seem,  in  some  cases,  to  be  insufficient  for  the  purposes 
of  nature.  In  the  powerful  and  rapacious  Onyehoteutkis  {fig-  365), 
the  cupping-glasses  which  arm  the  extremities  of  their  long  pair  of 
muscular  arms  are  rendered  still  more  formidable ;  for  from  the 
centre  of  each  sucking  cup  projects  a  strong  and  sharp  book,  which  is 
plunged  by  the  action  of  the  sucker  deeply  into  the  flesh  of  struggling 
or  slippery  prey,  and  thus  a  firm  and  most  efficient  hold  upon  the 
seized  victim  is  secured.  Nor  is  this  all  that  claims  our  admiration 
in  the  organisation  of  the  arms  of  OnyckoUuthit :  at  the  base  of  each 
fleshy  expansion  that  supports  the  tenacious  and  fanged  suckers  above 
described  is  a  small  group  of  single  adhesive  discs,  bj  the  assistance  of 
which  the  two  arms  can  be  locked  together (jlj.  265,i),  and  thus  bo  made 
to  co-operate  in  dragging  to  the  mouth  such  powerful  or  refractory  prey 
as,  singly,  the  arms  might  be  unable  to  subdue ;  an  arrangement  which 
has  been  rudely  imitated  in  the  construction  of  the  obstetric  forceps.* 
*  Cfclop.  of  Anal,  aai  Phjiiol.  art.  CBPHALOrODA. 


Struclure  of  the  tenlaculoi  tucki^n  m 
the  Cephalopoda. 
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Onyoia/wdu,  (hawing  Ibe  ilractuie  af  ihc  arma. 

(1171.)  The  Argonaut  coDStitut«B  another  family  of  the  Cephalo- 
poda, and  is  reraajkAble  ea  being  the  inhabitant  of  a  shell  of  exqai- 
Bite  beauty,  fatniliarlj  known  as  that  of  the  Paper-Nautilut :  a  shell 
which  from  remote  antiquity  has  been  decorated  with  all  the  ornaments 
of  fiction,  and  celebrated  alike  by  Poetry  and  her  sister  Arta. 

(1473.)  It  vaa,  indeed,  to  this  Cephalopod,  that  the  ancients 
assigned  the  honour  of  having  first  suggested  to  mankind  the  possi- 
bility of  traversing  the  sea  in  ships;  and  nothing  could  be  more 
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.    Argotani  {Argonauta  arga),    (After  Poll) 

elegant  than  the  little  barque  in  wbich  the  Argonaut  iras  supposed  to 
ekim  over  the  waves,  hoisting  little  sails  to  the  breeze,  and  steering 
its  course  bj  the  assistance  of  oars  proTided  for  the  purpose. 

(1479)  The  figure  annexed  [Jig.  366),  given  by  Poli  in  bis  magnifi- 
cent nork  already  referred  to,*  was  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
generallj-received  opinion ;  and  on  such  respectable  authority  we  are 
not  surprised  to  find  CnTier  assenting  to  and  sanctioning  the  statement, 
that,  when  the  sea  is  calm,  fleets  of  these  little  sailors  might  be  seen 
navigating  its  sur&ce,  employing  six  of  their  tentacula  or  arms  instead 
of  oars,  and  at  the  same  time  spreading  out  two,  which  are  broadly 

*  Teilacea  alriuiqne  Slcilic 
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expanded  for  the  purpose,  inetesd  of  sails.  Should  the  waves  become 
agitated,  or  danger  threaten,  ths  Argonant,  as  we  are  told,  draws  in  his 
arms,  lowers  his  sail,  and,  settling  to  the  bottom  of  his  shell,  disappears 
beneath  the  waters. 

(1474.)  It  is  a  tbanklesa  office  to  dispel  the  pleasant  dreams  of 
imnginatioii ;  yet  snch  becomes  our  disagreeable  du^  npon  this  occasion. 
M.  Sander  Rang,  in  a  re<xntl7-pnblished  memoir  npon  this  subject,* 
has,  from  actual  obserration,  apparently  established  the  following 
focts : — 1st,  That  ths  belief,  mora  or  less  generally  entertained  since 
the  time  of  Aristotle,  respecting  the  skilful  manteavres  of  the  Poulpe 
of  the  Argonaut  in  progressing  by  the  help  of  sails  and  oars  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  is  erroneous,  and.  The  arms  which  are  expanded 
into  membranes  have  no  other  function  than  that  of  enveloping  the 
shell  in  which  the  animal  lives,  and  that  for  a  determinate  object  to  be 
explained  hereafter.  3rd,  The  Poulpe,  with  its  shell,  progresses  in  the 
open  see  in  the  same  manner  as  other  Cephalopods.  And  lastly,  That 
when  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  the  Argonaut,  covered  with  its  shell, 
creeps  npon  au  infundibuliform  disc,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
arms  at  their  base,  and  preseaUng  (alas .')  the  appearance  of  a  Gastero- 
pod  mollusk. 

(1475.)  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  same  animal  should, 
even  in  these  days,  be  the  sulgect  of  the  extremes  of  credulity  and 
scepticism;  yet  such  has  been  (he  case  with  the  Argonaut.  While 
zoologists  were  contented  to  allow  the  creature  in  question  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  an  active  and  skilful  navigator,  it  has  been  very  generally 
stigmatised  as  a  pirate,  which,  having  forcibly  possessed  itself  of  the 
shell  of  another  auimal,  lived  therein,  and  mode  use  of  it  for  its  own 
purposes.  It  was  in  vain  to  urge,  in  opposition  to  this  calumny,  that 
the  Argonaut  was  never  found  in  any  other  shell  than  the  beautiful  one 
represented  in  the  preceding  figure ;  that  no  other  creature  bod  been 
pointed  out  as  the  real  fabricator  of  its  abode  ;  that,  whatever  the  size 
of  the  Poulpe,  it  occupied  a  residence  precisely  corresponding  in  di- 
mensions with  those  of  the  possessor.  The  apparent  want  of  resem- 
blance between  the  outward  form  of  the  animal  (fig.  266)  and  that  of 
its  fragile  oovsring,  t<^ther  with  the  absence  of  any  muscular  connec- 
tion between  the  two,  were  looked  upon  as  fumi&hing  sufficient  evi< 
dence  of  its  parasitical  habits.  The  recent  obserrations  of  Hsdame 
Jeannette  Power,  to  be  noticed  more  at  length  hereafter,  and  ^ose  of 
M.  Sander  Hang,  above  alluded  to,  have,  however,  completely  settled 
the  so  long  agitated  question ;  and,  the  Argonaut  having  heen  watched 
carefully  from  the  state  in  which  it  leaves  the  ^g  until  it  arrives  at 
maturity,  the  manner  in  which  it  forms  and  repairs  its  frail  shell  is  bow 
satjefootorily  understood. 

*  Qiwrin'i  IfKguin  •!«  Zoolc^e,  tmutated  into  iha  HBgaiine  of  NMnral  IliMnrr, 
vol.  iii.  New  Sfrie*,  p.  521. 
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(1476.)  A  still  more  interesting  groop  of  Csi>baix>poi>b,  and  one 
irbich  in  former  periods  of  the  world  boa  \»vn  extensivelj  disaemi- 
nated,  inhabited  chambered  ehella ;  but  of  all  tbe  mied  fonns  of  tbesa 
creatures,  whose  remains  are  so  abundantly  met  with  in  a  fosail  state, 
and  known  by  the  names  of  Ammonitet,  Bdsmntta,  NummuUU*,  &c., 
two  species  onlj  have  been  found  to  be  at  present  in  existence, — the 
SpiruUi,  an  animal  as  jret  imperfectly  known ;  and  the  NautiUu  Pom- 
piliiu,  of  which  tbe  onlj  specimen  obtained  in  modem  times*  has  been 
the  subject  of  a  monograph  bj  Professor  Owen,  who  baa  most  com- 
pletely investigated  its  general  organisation  and  relations  with  other 
families  of  the  Cephalopoda.  The  Hhell  of  tbe  Pearly  Nantilua  {N. 
Pompilitu)  is  extremely  common,  and  maj  be  met  with  in  every  cou- 

Fiff.  267. 


Aninul  of  the  f/aaUlM*  Ponptran.     (Afia  Owen.) 

chological  collection,  notwithstanding  tbe  extreme  rarity  of  the  molluak 
that  inhabits  it;  a  circumstance,  perhaps,  to  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  living  animal  dwells  in  deep  water,  and  when  it  comes  to  the 

'  For  ttiii  inTKloable  RdditioD  to  loolagiul  knowMge  icienn  ii  indebted  to  Oange 
Benoet,  E*q.,  who  obtaiaed  tbe  liriog  animal  neu  tbe  lilond  of  Enomaaga,  New 
Hebridea.  **  It  waa  found  in  Marekini  bay,  floating  on  tbe  nu&ce  of  the  water  not 
br  diitant  frtm  the  ihip,  and  reiembling,  at  tbe  tailora  eipnued  it,  ■  dead  loitoite-ihen 
eat  in  the  water.  It  wai  captartd,  bnt  not  before  the  upper  part  of  tbe  ihell  had  been 
brakeD  bj  tbe  boat-hook  in  tbe  eagemeu  to  take  it,  u  the  anlaial  ma  snUiig  when 
caught." — Mr,  Bamel't  Joarml. 
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BUT&ce  ia  so  vigiluit  agaiDSt  surprise,  that  at  the  slightest  akrm  it 
sinks  to  the  bottom.  Oa  making  a  section  of  the  shell  its  cavity  is 
fouod  to  be  partitioned  eft  b;  namerous  shelly  tepta  into  Tariona 
chambers  {Jiff.  it67,  «,  s),  ia  the  last  of  which  the  body  of  the  animal 
is  situated.  A  long  tnbe  or  tiphuneie  {h.  A),  partly  calcareous  and 
partly  membranooB,  passes  through  all  the  compartments  quite  to  the 
end  of  the  series.  The  membranons  sipbunde  is  continued  iuto  the 
animal,  and  terminates  in  a  cavity  contained  within  its  body,  hereafter 
to  be  described,  which  is  in  free  communication  with  the  exterior. 

(1477.)  Various  conjectures  have  been  indulged  in  concerning  the 
end  answered  by  the  camerated  condition  of  the  shell  in  these  IdoL- 
ujsoA.  Dr.  Hooke  *  suggested  the  idea  that  the  chambers  might  be 
filled  with  air  generated  by  the  NautUua,  and  thus  made  so  bnoyant 
that  the  BpeciGc  gravity  of  the  animal  and  its  shell  should  correspond 
with  that  of  the  anrronnding  medium,  and  that,  acting  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  swimming-bladder  of  a  fish,  the  creature  would  float  or 
sink,  as  the  air  in  its  shell  wss  alternately  compressed  or  rarefied. 
Should  this  supposition  be  correct,  it  would  seem  probable,  as  Dr. 
Buckland  haa  pointed  out,  that  the  simple  retraction  of  the  head,  by 
injecting  water  from  the  chamber  within  its  body  {pericardium)  into  the 
membranous  siphoncle,  would  cause  the  needful  condensation  of  the 
air  contained  in  this  singular  float,  and  allow  the  Nautibu  to  sink  to 
the  bottom ;  while  the  protrusion  of  its  arms,  by  taking  off  the  pres- 
sure, and  thus  allowing  of  the  expansion  of  the  confined  air,  would 
give  every  needful  degree  of  buoyancy,  even  sufficient  to  permit  the 
moUusk  to  rise  like  a  balloon  to  the  lop  of  the  sea. 

(1i78.)  The  body  of  this  Cephalopod  is  covered  with  a  thin  mantle 
{a,  a),  of  which  a  laige  fold  {b)  is  reflected  on  the  exterior  of  the  shell. 
It  is  securely  fixed  to  its  residence  by  two  lateral  muscles,  the  insertion 
of  one  of  which  is  seen  at  g.  A  large  coriaceous  hood  (n)  covers  tfao 
bead,  and,  when  the  creature  retreats  into  its  habitation,  closes  the 
entrance  like  a  door ;  while  through  the  Infandibuluro  (t)  the  ova  and 
eicrementitious  matters  are  expelled  from  the  body.  The  most  re- 
markable feature,  however,  exhibited  in  the  external  conformation  of 
Nautilia,  ia  the  conversion  of  the  sucker-bearing  arms  of  other  Cepha- 
lopoda into  an  elaborate  apparatos  of  tentacular  organs  appended  to 
the  head  [o,  o);  but  these,  as  well  as  the  eye  (m),  will  be  more  mi- 
nutely described  aa  wo  proceed. 

(1479.)  Turning  our  attention  to  the  anatomical  stroctnre  of  the 
Cbfhalopoda,  we  find  that  in  all  of  them  the  exterior  of  the  body  is 
entirely  formed  by  an  intricate  interlacement  of  muscular  fibres.  The 
sac  that  contwns  the  viscer*,  itself  muscnlar,  is  united  to  the  head  by 
strong  and  lai^ly-developed  fasciculi ;  the  funnel  (^9.  it68,  a),  through 

*  FhilMophieal  Eipcrimnlli  >nd  Obunalion*,  8to.  1726. 
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which,  u  thnx^h  s  fleahy  pipe,  the  products  of  excretion,  aa  well  as 
the  eggs  or  seminal  fluid,  are  ejected,  ie  formed  of  a  tissae  nmilailj 
endowed  with  contractility ;  while  the  arms  are  composed  externally  of 
muscles  disposed  in  various  directions,  and  moreover  have  their  central 
portion  occupied  by  strong  bauds,  which  traverse  them  lon^lodinally 
from  end  to  end,  so  that  thej  are  thus  gifted  with  all  needful  powers 
of  motion,  and  may  be  shortened,  elongated,  or  bent  in  any  direction 
at  pleasure. 

(1480,)  In  those  species  which,  like  Loligopn*  (fiij.  27fi),  or  Onyeho- 
leutku  (Jig.  365),  have  Gdb  appended  to  the  sides  of  the  visceral  sac, 
these  o^ans  likewise  are  made  up  of  mascular  substance  ;  and,  being 
thus  converted  into  broad  movable  paddles,  they  also  form  efficient 
locomotive  agents. 

(1481.)  One  important  drcumstance  observable  in  the  class  before 
US  must  not  be  forgotten  in  connection  with  this  portion  of  the  history 
of  the  Cephalopods.  We  may  renund  the  student,  that  in  the  verte- 
brate division  of  animated  nature,  to  which  these  creatures  immediately 
lead  OS,  the  locomotive  system  is  supported  by  an  internal  vascular  and 
living  skeleton,  composed  either  of  cartilage,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
most  imperfect  vertebrated  genera,  or,  in  the  more  highly  organised 
forms,  of  bones  articulated  with  each  other,  and  possessing  within 
themselves  the  means  of  growth  and  renovation  derived  from  the 
blood  which  permeates  them  in  every  part-  The  reader  will  remember 
that,  in  all  the  classes  that  have  offered  themselves  to  our  notice,  we 
have  not  hitherto  observed  anything  at  all  comparable  to  an  internal 
osseous  framework  snch  as  man  possesses ; — dead,  eztravascular  shells, 
formed  by  snccemive  depositions  of  layers  of  calcsreous  material,  or 
jointed  cuticular  armour  equally  incapable  of  growth,  having  as  yet 
represented  the  skeleton,  and  formed  the  only  levers  upon  which  the 
mascular  system  could  act  in  producing  the  movements  connected  with 
locomotion. 

(1463.)  Having,  however,  already  had  abundant  opportunities  of 
seeing  how  gradually  nature  proceeds  in  affecting  the  development  of  a 
new  aeries  of  organs,  we  might  naturally  be  led  to  expect  in  the 
creatures  before  us  some  fiiint  indications,  at  least,  of  our  approach 
to  animals  possessed  of  an  internal  bony  framework,  and  our  ex- 
pectations in  this  particular  will  be  found  on  investigation  to  be  well- 
grounded.  It  is,  in  fact,  in  the  Cephalopoda,  the  highest  of  the 
molluscous  clasaes,  that  the  rudiments  of  an  osseous  system  for  the 
first  time  make  their  appearance ;  not,  indeed,  as  yet  composed  of 
perfect  bone,  but  formed  of  cartilaginous  pieces, — some  being  so  dis- 
posed as  to  protect  the  ganglionic  mass  above  the  cesophagus,  which 
now  from  its  size  well  deserves  the  name  of  brain,  whilst  others  serve 
to  afford  bases  of  attachment  to  the  muscular  system  in  different  re- 
gions of  the  body. 
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(1483.)  The  most  important  piece  met  nith  in  the  cartilaginoua 
skeleton  of  the  Cuttle-jUk  incloses  and  defends  the  hraio,  snd  there- 
fore is  most  appropriately  called  the  cranial  eartUage,  being  the  cor- 
respondent both  in  position  and  oEBce  with  the  cranium  of  a  vertebrate 
animal.  This  mdimentary  craDinm  {Jig,  377)  embraceB  the  cesopbagus 
with  a  cartilaginous  ring,  encases  the  brain,  aflbrds  passage  to  the 
Optic  nerves,  and  gives  off  orbital  plates  for  the  protection  of  the  eyes. 
This  cartilage  likewise  gives  a  firm  origin  to  the  mnscles  of  the  loco- 
motire  tenlaoula  appended  Co  the  head,  and,  moreover,  contains  within 
its  enbstance  an  auditory  apparatus,  presenting  the  earliest  condition 
of  an  organ  of  bearing  Buch  as  is  met  with  in  the  vertebrato  division 
of  the  animal  kingdom ;  in  every  respect,  therefore,  it  claims  to  be 
considered  as  the  first  appearance  of  a  tkaU.  Another  broad  cartilage 
is  imbedded  amoag  the  muscles  at  the  base  of  the  funnel ;  and  two 
distinet  plates  situated  in  the  lat«ral  fins  of  such  species  as  possess 
appendages  of  that  description  offer,  undoubtedly,  the  rudiments  of 
those  portions  of  the  skeleton  that  sustain  the  locomotive  limbs  of 
quadrupeds. 

(1484.)  But  vrhile  we  thus  see  in  the  Cephalopoda  the  earliest  form 
of  an  inUmal  osseous  skeleton,  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  these 
molluaks  still  retaining,  at  the  same  time,  the  tegomentary  calcareous 
shell  or  epidermic  skeleton  of  inferior  ammals. 

(1466.)  On  slitting  op  the  mantle  of  a  Calamaiy  (Ijoligo)  along  the 
mesial  line  of  the  back,  it  is  foond  to  contain  a  lai^  cavity,  wherein 
is  lodged  a  long  plate  of  horn,  called  the  ghuUia,  which  in  shape  might 
be  not  inaptly  compared  to  the  head  of  a  Roman  spear.  This  iucloeed 
homy  substance,  notwithstanding  the  dissimilarity  of  texture,  is,  in 
fact,  strictly  analogous  to  the  enclosed  shell  of  the  Slug,  described  in 
a  forxaer  page ;  and  its  growth  is  effected  in  the  same  manner,  namely, 
by  an  exudation  of  corneous  material  from  the  floor  of  the  chamber 
that  contains  it,  and  this  homy  secretion,  hardening  ss  it  is  deposited 
layer  by  Isyer,  adds  to  the  dimensions  of  the  gladitu  as  the  growth  of 
the  animal  proceeds.  Several  of  these  plates  may  be  produced  in  suc- 
cession, and  in  old  individuals  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  two  or  three 
enclosed  ia  the  same  cavity,  and  placed  one  behind  the  other ;  that 
nearest  the  visceral  aspect  of  the  chamber  being  the  most  recently 
formed.  These  rudimentaiy  shells  have  no  connection  whatever  with 
the  soft  parte  of  the  Calamary,  to  wbioh,  in  fact,  they  are  so  little  ad< 
herent  that  they  fall  out  as  soon  as  the  sac  wherein  they  are  secreted  - 
is  laid  open. 

(1486.)  In  the  CuUle-fish  {Sepia  officinali*)  the  dorsal  plate  {oi 
Sepia)  is  found  in  the  same  situation  as  the  gladius  of  the  Calamary, 
from  which,  however,  it  difiers  remarkably  both  in  textare  and  com- 
position. The  cuttle-bone,  with  the  appearance  of  which  every  one 
is  familiar,  is   principally  competed   of    calcareous   substance;  and, 
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w«T«  ve  to  judg«  of  its  weight  from  its  bulk,  would  eeem  calculated 
materiallj  to  interfere  with  the  movements  of  an  aqustio  animal, 
destined  to  swim  about,  and  consequentlj  needing  whaUTer  assist- 
ance might  be  derived  from  lightness  and  bvayancj.  Did  a  creature 
so  apparently  destitute  of  natatory  organs  possess  a  swimming- 
bladder  like  that  of  a  fish,  to  assist  in  supporting  it  in  the  water, 
ve  should  conceive  such  an  apparatus  to  be  far  more  adapted  to  its 
predatoi;  habits  than  a  shell  so  bulky  as  that  which  it  is  destined  to 

(1487.)  W«  hare,  however,  already  seen  in  the  case  (tf  the  NautUiia, 
tiiat  it  would  be  by  no  means  impracticable  to  convert  a  shell  into  a 
float  nearly  equalling  a  swimming- blafder  in  efficiency ;  and  on  more 
accurate  examination  it  becomes  obvious  that  even  in  the  bone  of  the 
Cuttle  we  have  a  provision  of  a  similar  nature,  though  the  end  arrived 
at  is  obtained  in  a  very  different  manner.  On  making  a  section  of  a 
cuttle-bone,  it  will  be  found  to  be  composed  of  numerous  stages  of 
very  thin  calcareous  plates  placed  at  some  distance  above  each  other, 
and  kept  apart  by  the  interposition  of  millions  of  microscopic  pillars. 
Thus  organised,  the  shell  in  question  becomes  sufficiently  light  to 
float  in  water ;  and  consequently,  from  its  buoyancy,  no  doubt  assists, 
instead  of  impeding,  the  movements  of  the  mcllusk.  This  admirable 
float,  like  the  homy  gladim  of  LoUgo,  is  lodged  in  a  membranous 
capsule,  and  inclosed  in  the  back  of  the  Sepia,  having  no  conneotion 
whatever  with  the  sides  of  the  cavity  wherein  it  is  placed,  but  so  loose 
that  it  readily  falls  out  on  opening  the  sac. 

(1188.)  The  cuttU-bone  b  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
shells,  by  the  continoed  addition  of  calcareous  lamine  secreted  bj 
that  side  of  the  containing  capsule  which  is  interposed  between  the 
ehell  and  the  abdominal  viscera;  and  these  layers,  being  successivelj 
ndded  to  the  ventral  surface  of  the  shell,  thus  gradually  increase  its 
bulk  as  the  Cuttle-fish  advances  to  maturity.  Neither  in  the  mode 
of  its  growth  cor  in  its  texture,  therefore,  does  the  ot  Sepia  resemble 
bone,  properly  so  called;  it  receives  neither  vessels  nor  nerves,  but  is 
in  all  respects  a  dermal  secretion,  imbedded  in  the  mantle,  and  formed 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  dorsal  plate  of  the  Sli^. 

(1489.)  We  now  come  to  consider  the  long-disputed  question  rela- 
tive to  the  nature  of  the  shell  of  the  Argonaut.  The  Pou^  that 
inhabits  the  elegant  abode  represented  in  a  preceding  ^ure  (fig.  960), 
when  removed  ^m  its  testaceous  covering,  has  the  general  form  of  an 
Octoput.  Its  body  [fig.  SOS)  is  inclosed  in  an  ovoid  muscular  sac  (d), 
and  the  head  is  surmounted  by  eight  long  sucker- bearing  arms,  of 
which  six  («,/)  taper  gradually  from  their  origins  to  their  extremities, 
while  the  other  two,  formerly  regarded  as  sails,  and  which  we  shall 
continue  to  designate  by  their  ordinary  name,  vtla,  expand  into  broad 
membranee  {h). 
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Fig.  Sfia. 


Animal  of  tha  Argonaal  ant  af  ft*  lAell.— a,  the  ajphon;  6,  the  •o-nlled  vda;  e,  the 
head;  d,  the  bod; ;  t,/,  locomotive  teotaculii.     {Alter  Poli.) 

(14S0.)  M.  Sander  Btmg,  who,  daring  a  residence  at  Algiers,  bad 
ample  opportunity  of  studying  the  living  Argonaut,  ascertaiDed  that 
in  the  figure  copied  from  Poli,  which  yie  have  given  in  a  preceding 
pc^e,  the  animal  is  placed  in  its  shell  ia  a  reversed  position ;  and 
that,  when  alive,  the  creature  is  always  found  with  its  veliferous  arms 
turned  towards  the  spire  of  its  shell,  instead  of  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, as  represented  in  the  drawing  referred  to.  Moreover,  the  vela, 
instead  of  forming  sails,  are  invariably  tJghtly  spread  out  OTer  the 
external  surface  of  the  shell  {Ji^.  Q69),  which  they  cover  and  entirely 
conceal  from  view.  With  its  veliferous  arms  thus  firmly  embracing 
its  abode,  the  Argonaut  has  two  modes  of  progression.  It  can  cer- 
tainly raise  itself  from  the  bottom,  and  sport  about  at  the  surface  of 
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ihe  water ;  but  this  ia  simply  effected  bj  the  ordinuj  mesns  used  bj 
CalamAiies  aod  Cephslopods  in  general,  lunielj,  bj  admitting  the  sea- 
water  into  its  bodf  and  then  ejecting  it  in  foicible  streams  from  its 
funnel,  so  as  to  produce  a  retrograde  motion,  which  ie  sometimes  yotj 
rapid.  Its  usual  movements  are,  however,  confined  to  crawling  at  the 
bottom  with  its  head  downwards ;  and  in  this  waj  it  creeps,  carrying 
its  shell  upon  its  back. 

(1101.)  The  reader  will  obtain  a  better  idea  of  the  real  appearance 
of  the  Argonaut  in  its  shell  by  inspecting  the  annexed  copy  of  U. 
Bang's  figure  than  from  any  verbal  description,  and  we  borrow  that 
gentleman's  own  account  of  its  general  appearance.*  The  mem- 
branous portions  of  the  expanded  arms,  dilated  beyond  anything  we 
could  have  pictured  to  ouselvea  while  knowing  the  animal  merely  by 
specimens  preserved  in  spirits  of  wine,  are  sprrad  over  the  two  lateral 
surfaces  of  the  shell  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cover  it  completely  from 
the  base  of  tfae  hard  edge  to  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  edge  of  the 
opening,  aud  consequently  the  keel.  The  application  of  these  mem- 
branes is  direct,  and  without  any  puckering  or  irregularity  whatever: 
the  lower  part  of  the  two  large  arms  being  completely  stretched,  so  as 
to  form  a  kind  of  bridge  over  the  cavity  left  between  the  back  of  the 
mollusk  and  the  retreating  portioD  of  the  spite.    When  the  mollosk 


Aigonwit.     (After  M.  Suider  Rang,) 

contracts  itself,  it  frequently  draws  in  more  or  less  completely  its 
large  arms  aud  their  membranes,  so  as  partially  to  uncover  the  shell 
in  front,  as  is  represented  in  the  figure  (Jig.  369). 

•  For  man  aniple  detaili  npon  thit  lubjcct,  the  reader  ii  tefemd  to  an  eisdleBt 
ImulatioQ  <tf  M.  lUng'i  p^iet  cantained  in  Mt.  Cbarinwoilh't  ftUguine  of  Niton] 
HiiOwy,  New  Sentt,  vol.  iii. 
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( 1493.)  There  ia  little  doubt  that  the  vela  of  the  Argonaut,  nhich 
thus  envelope  its  abode,  are  the  organs  employed  in  constructiag  the 
brittle  fabrics,  and  the  agents  whereby  fracture  and  wounds  in  the  shell 
are  repaired  and  filled  up. 

(1493.)  The  positive  experiments  of  Madame  Power*  leave  no 
doubts  upon  the  subject ;  for  not  only  did  that  lady,  by  rearing  young 
Ai^nants  &om  the  egg,  watch  the  first  appearance  and  earliest  growth 
of  the  shell,  but,  by  breaking  the  testaceous  covering  of  adult  sped- 
mens,  she  found  that  they  could  readily  repair  the  damage  inflicted. 
Being  desirous  of  observing  the  manner  in  which  this  operation  was 
accomplished,  the  ladj  to  whom  science  ie  indebted  for  these  interest- 
ing researches  examined  an  individoal  on  the  day  after  its  shell  had 
been  intentionally  broken,  and  found  that  the  aperture  was  already 
covered  by  a  tinn  glutinous  lamella,  which,  although  as  yet  as  delicate 
as  a  cobweb,  united  the  mai^ne  of  the  fracture.  The  next  day  the 
lamina  bad  become  thickened  to  a  certain  degree  and  more  opaque ; 
till  at  length,  at  the  end  of  ten  or  twelve  days,  the  new  piece  had 
become  quite  calcareous.  Madams  Power  is  likewise  certain  that, 
while  in  the  act  of  mending  the  fractures,  the  Argonaut  ^plied  its 
vela  to  the  exterior  of  the  shell,  and  wrinkled  them  upon  it ;  whence 
they  may  naturally  be  regarded  as  being  the  source  from  which  the 
glutinous  secretion  that  finally  became  hardened  into  shell  pro- 
ceeded. 

(1494.)  In  order  to  understand  the  manner  in  which  the  remarkably- 
constructed  camerated  shells,  such  as  those  of  NatUilug,  are  produced, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  imagine  any  deviation  from  the  simple  mode  of 
procedure  adopted  in  all  the  cases  we  have  as  yet  considered.  The 
continual  elongation  of  the  spiral  cone  is,  as  is  evident  from  the  lines 
of  growth  visible  upon  its  outer  surface,  effected  by  the  addition  of 
successive  layers  to  the  margin  of  the  aperture  of  the  last-formed 
chamber,  wherein  the  animal  resides ;  and  as  the  production  of  the 
calcareous  secretion  whereby  the  shell  is  enlai^ed  is  most  rapidly 
effected  upon  that  side  of  the  body  where  the  funnel  {fij/.  267,  t)  is 
situatsd,  the  gradually-expanding  shell  naturally  revolves  around  an 
eccentric  axis.  While  the  growth  of  the  shell  continues,  the  animal 
is  constantly  advancing  forwards,  and  thus  leaves  the  first-formed 
portions  of  the  shell  unoccupied.  At  intervals,  as  the  NautUtu  thus 
removes  itself  further  and  further  from  the  bottom  of  its  abode,  that 
'  portion  of  its  mantle  which  covers  the  general  surface  of  its  visceral 
sac  {fig.  367,  a)  secretes  floors  of  shelly  substance  behind  it;  and 
thus  the  septa  (i,  i)  are  formed,  whereby  the  shell  is  separated  into 
chambers,  every  chamber  having  in  turn  been  occupied  by  the  body  of 
the  NautUut.    The  gradual  prolongation  of  the  fleshy  siphon  (h)  is 

•  Haganne  of  NaUml  HUtot;,  April,  18S9.— Otwwlwu  on  Ot  Poa^  tf  llu 
ArgcmaMt,  by  Madam*  JanattU  Pmctr, 
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easily  understood,  becaose  it  naturally  increases  in  length  vith  the 
growth  of  the  animal:  but  how  the  two  muscles  (Ji0.  267,  g),  that  fir 
the  body  to  the  ehell,  progTessivel;  advance  their  points  of  attachment 
as  the  ehell  enlarges,  ia  not  so  readily  explained ;  neither  are  we  pre- 
pared to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  part  of 
the  proc«g9. 

(1496.)  It  has  been  already  stated  that  in  all  Cephalopoda  the 
aperture  of  the  mouth  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  disc  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  origins  of  the  feet  (Jigi.  272,  ST6).  The  oral 
orifice  is  generally  surroonded  by  a  brood  circnlar  lip  {fi^.  STO,  a,  a), 
which  being  not  unfrequeutly  fringed  or  papillose,  there  is  little  doubt 
of  its  possessing  sufficient  sensibility  to  reader  it  of  material  assist- 
ance in  manducation. 

(1496.)  The  circular  lip  partially 
conceals  a  pair  of  etrong  homy 
mandibles,  not  unlike  the  beak  of  a 
parrot,  but  differing  in  this  parti- 
cular,— that  in  the  Gephalopod  the 
upper  mandible  is  the  shorter  of  the 
two,  and  is  overiapped  by  the  lower 
jaw.  The  mandibles  detached  from 
the  soft  part  are  represented  in  Jig. 
S70,  B,  a,  b.  There  is  likewise  an- 
other important  diSerence  between 
the  structure  of  the  beak  of  the 
Cuttle-fish  and  that  of  the  bird, 
inasmuch  as  in  the  former  there  is 
no  bony  support  to  the  homy  jaws, 
and  consequently  some  other  means 
of  sustaining  them  must  be  had  re- 
course to.  We  accordingly  find  the 
place  of  the  jaw-bones  supplied  by 
a  fibro-cartilaginouB  substance  {Jig- 
QTl,  c)  that  fills  the  interior  of  each 
mandible,  and  thus  gives  it  sufficient 
solidity  for  all  required  purposes.  Ex- 
ternally, the  jaws  are  imbedded  to 
a  considerable  depth  in  a  strong 
mass  of  muscle  (Jig.  370,  b),  com- 
posed of  several  layers  of  fibres  ,  ,  .i  ,.  .,  ^  i.  a  i 
variously  disposed,  so  as  to  open  or    „rig„  „(  t^^  „„„jb,  ^  „„„„^  ^^ 

close     the    jaws     with     a    degree    of    of  the  mouth;  c,  mandibl™;  ^.tewph*. 

force  proportioned  to  their  lar^e  size.    8^    ".  Homj  beak  of  the  Cnttle-fi>l> 

Here,  therefore,  is  an  apparatus  fully    ""  ''"'''■^■ 

adequate  to  co-operate  with  the  elaborately-constructed  prehensile 
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arms  vhereb;  these  predatory  animals  seize  their  pre; ;  and  a  victim 
once  involved  io  the  tenociouB  grasp  of  the  teutftctila,  Eind  drafted  to 
this  powerful  beak,  can  have  bat  little  chance  of  resisting  means  of 
destnictbn  eo  formidable  aa  those  granted  to  the  Cephalopoda. 

(1497.)  The  mandiblee  of  NatUUut  Pompiliui,  instead  of  being 
entirelj  composed  of  bom, — as  is  invariably  the  case  in  these  genera 
that,  being  provided  with  tentacula  armed  vrith  suckers,  ore  thus 
capable  of  seizing  active  and  elippeiy  animals, — would  seem  to  be 
rather  calculated  to  break  to  pieces  the  testaceoiie  coverings  of  MoL 
losca  or  the  armour  of  the  Crustacea.  They  possess,  indeed,  the 
shape  of  the  jawa  already  described,  bat  are  blant  at  their  extremi- 
ties {Jig.  S73,  fi,  o),  and  thickened  by  a  covering  of  a  dense  calcareous 
substance;  eo  that  the;  appear  manifestly  adapted  to  crush  hard  sub- 
stances, rather  than  to  cut  or  lacerate  the  tender  bodies  of  fishes.* 
The  jaws  of  the  NautUut,  like  those  of  the  OcUipvt  above  described, 
are  embedded  in  a  powerful  moss  of  muscles  (p)  whereby  they  are 
opened  and  shnt  with  great  force,  and  are  also  provided  vrith  a  dbtinct 
muscular  apparatus  destined  to  protrude  them  when  in  use,  and  again 
to  retract  the  whole  mass  of  the  mouth  deeply  into  the  body  when 
unemployed.  The  mechanism  provided  for  the  protrusion  of  the 
mandibles  is  a  strong  semicirculai  muscle  (r,  r),  which  firmly  em- 
braces the  base  of  the  oral  apparatus,  and  by  its  contraction  pushes 
it  outwards  among  the  labial  tentacula  (A,  k) ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  four  retractor  muscles,  the  upper  pair  of  which  are  represented 
iu  the  figure  referred  to  (g,  q),  arise  from  the  extremiUee  of  the 
cranial  cartilage,  and,  running  forwards  to  be  inserted  into  the  oral 
mass,  are  the  agents  whereby  the  whole  is  again  withdrawn  and  thus 
concealed  from  view. 

(U98.)  The  tongue  of  the  Cephalopoda,  as  in  the  Uollusca  de- 
scribed in  the  two  last  chapters,  is  an  exceedingly  important  inatru- 
ment,  and  from  its  construction  would  here  seem  to  be  an  organ  of 
taste,  as  well  as  a  necessary  aaaistant  in  deglutition.  In  the  annexed 
figure,  representing  a  vertical  section  of  the  beak  of  a  very  large  Ony- 
ekotmthi*,  the  shape  and  disposition  of  the  different  parte  of  the 
tongue  are  well  seen.  The  substance  of  the  tongne  itself  is  fleshy 
(Jig.  37),  »,  i),  and  its  movements  are  principally  performed  by  the 
action  of  its  own  intrinsic  muscular  fibres  :  its  surface  is  divided  into 
several  lobes  (/,  g,  h),  partially  invested  with  a  delicate  and  papillons 
membrane ;  but  a  large  portion  of  the  organ  is  covered  with  sharp 
recurved  homy  booklets,  so  disposed  that,  with  their  assistance,  the 
morsels  of  food  taken  into  the  mouth  are  seized  and  dragged  backwards 
by  a  kind  of  peristaltic  motion  to  the  commencement  of  the  cesopbagus 
(t).    The  necessity  of  the  provision  thus  made  for  enabling  the  Cephas 

•  Owen.    Memoiion  tbe  Pod;  Naalilna;  London,  ItISS,  4lo. 
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Section  of  the  oral  appanlut  of  O^gchoiftdku. — a,  cinakr  lip  HUTonnding  the  montli; 
b,d,  honif  bealii  e,  carlilagiuoui  nibilnnc«  forming  the  bulk  of  the  mnadible;  r,  i,  miu- 
cuUr  tongue;  /iffth,  lobu  npoa  it4  sur^coj  k,  ulivory  glanda;  Ij  cEsophogut, 

lopods  to  swallow  the  substancee  upon  which  thej  feed,  must  be  at 
ODce  apparent;  for,  seeing  that  the  nalla  of  the  mouth  are  formed 
entireljT  by  the  hard  and  inflexible  bom;  beak,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  deglutition  could  have  been  accomplished  hj  aoj  other 
contri?Bace. 

(1499.)  Foar  salivary  glands  pour  a  copious  supply  of  saliva  into  the 
oral  cliamber:  of  these,  two,  situated  on  the  aides  of  the  root  of  the 
tongue,  give  oS'  distinct  ducts,  which  terminate  near  the  commence- 
ment of  the  cesophagua ;  while  the  other  pair,  generally  larger  than 
the  superior,  is  lodged  in  the  viaceral  sac  on  each  side  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  crop.  The  inferior  salivary  glands  each  furnish  an  excre- 
tory canal;  but  their  two  ducts  soon  unite  into  a  single  tube  which, 
with  the  (esophagus,  passes  through  the  ring  formed  by  the  cranial 
cartilage,  and,  piercing  the  fleshy  mass  of  the  mouth,  opens  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  spiny  portion  of  the  tongue,  so  that  the  secre- 
tion furnished  at  this  point  serves  to  moisten  the  aliment  as  it  is  taken 
up  by  the  Lingual  hooka  to  be  swallowed.  In  Onychoteutkit  two 
salivary  glands  {fig.  271,  k)  are  situated  at  the  root  of  the  tongue, 
and  their  ducts  are  pointed  out  in  the  drawing  by  pins  introduced 
into  their  oriGces. 
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(1600.)  The  alimentary  canal  presents  the  same  general  etructuro 
in  all  the  Cephalopod  families.  The  (esophagus  {Jig.  STO,  a,  d ;  Jig. 
273,  i),  derived  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  ileshy  mass  uf  the 
mouth,  passes  through  a  ring  formed  in  the  cranial  cartilage ;  or  else, 
as  in  Nautilus,  is  partially  embraced  by  processes  derived  therefrom. 
It  soon  dilates  into  a  capacious  crop  {jig.  S73,  t),  the  walls  of  which 

Fig.  272. 


ADSlomr  of  NaMiiltii  Pompiliai  (aher  Owtn).--a,i,e,d,r,_, 
nuntl«;  g,  luge  nrcuW  flap  mrrounding  ihe  mouth,  lupportziig  k,  a 
tenUcula;  •',  (Diallsr  lobei,  alia  pisvided  with  retractile  tfoUcula 
ollkelor;  sppuatui;  «,  circuki  lip;  n,  o,  homy  mandibles;  p,  g,  r, 
of  the  mouth;  i,  <Einphngi»  ;  (,  cmp;  «,  giunrdi  ir,  to^  inteatidei  x, 
organ  ;  i,  i,  lobet  of  tbe  liver. 
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tre  glandular;  and,  being  lined  with  a  mnconB  membrane  tbat  is 
gathered  into  longitudinal  plicte,  this  oi^an  readily  admits  of  consider- 
able dilatation. 

(1501.)  From  the  crop,  a  short  passage  {^g.  273,  u)  leade  into  a 
strong  muscular  gizzard  (r)  resembliDg  that  of  a  granivorons  tnrd, 
and  lined  in  the  same  manner  bj  a  thick  coriaceous  cuticular  U7er :  in 
this  gizzard,  therefore,  the  food  is  gradual);  bruised  and  reduced  to  a 
pulUceous  m^ma. 

(1603.)  At  a  little  distance  from  the  gizzard  thereisinthe  J^auiiitu, 
appended  to  the  side  of  the  intestine,  a  globular  Tiecus  (y),  which  is 
hollow,  and  its  cavity  communicates  freely  with  the  intestinal  canal. 
The  interior  of  this  organ  Professor  Owen  found  to  be  occupied 
by  broad  parallel  lamiote,  puckered  transversely  so  as  to  offer  a 
great  extent  of  sor&ce ;  and,  when  examined  under  a  lens,  their  struc- 
ture was  seen  to  be  follicular,  and  evidently  fttted  for  secrelion.  The 
bile  is  poured  into  this  cavity  at  the  extremity  fartbest  from  the  intes- 
tine, by  a  duct  large  enough  to  admit  a  (»>mmon  probe. 

(1503.)  In  other  genera  this  laminated  viscns  is  represented  by  s 
cfecal  appendi^  to  the  intestine,  placed  precisely  in  the  same  sitoa- 
tion ;  and,  on  opening  it,  its  internal  surface  is  found  to  be  increased  by 
a  spiral  lamella  that  vrinds  closely  upon  itself  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
In  such  cases  it  is  near  the  apex  of  the  spira  that  the  bile  is  received 
from  the  liver,  so  that  in  oU  essential  particulars  this  spiriform  viscos 
is  precisely  analogous  to  the  laminated  cavity  of  the  NautUiu.  There 
can  be  little  donbt  that  this  apparatus  represents  a  capacious  dnodenum, 
and  that  it  is  by  the  extensive  surface  afforded  in  its  interior  that  the 
nutritious  portions  of  the  food  are  separated ;  as  neither  the  gizzard 
nor  the  intestine  itself  presents  an  organisation  adapted  to  such  a  pur- 
pose. With  respect  to  its  other  naes  Professor  Owen  remarks,  that  its 
reception  of  the  biliary  secretion  renders  it  in  some  measure  analc^os 
to  a  gall-bladder ;  but  most  probably  its  chief  office  is  to  pour  into  the 
commencement  of  the  intestinal  canal  a  fluid  which  is  necessary  for 
the  completion  of  digestion,  so  that,  like  the  pyloric  appendages 
of  fishes,  it  might  be  considered  to  be  the  representative  of  a.pa»- 
ereat. 

(1504.)  The  remainder  of  the  intestine  is  a  simple  tube,  which, 
after  one  or  two  turns  npon  itself,  mounts  up  to  the  baseof  the  funnel, 
into  which  it  opens;  and  thos  allows  the  excrement  to  be  ejected  to  a 
distance  from  the  body. 

(1505.)  The  liver  (Jig.  272,  z)  is  of  veiy  great  bulk  when  compared 
with  the  rest  of  the  digestive  apparatus.  In  NautUva  it  is  divided 
into  four  distinct  lobes,  which  are  themselves  made  up  of  numerous 
lobules  of  an  angular  form,  each  being  invested  with  a  very  delicate 
capsule.  On  removing  the  capsule  every  lobule  is  seen  to  be  composed 
8  adnj,  which  with  a  needle  may  be  readily  separated  into 
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clueters  connected  by  the  nunifioations  of  their  excretory  duct  la 
other  genera,  such  as  Octopus,  wherein  these  acini  have  heen  minutely 
examined,  they  have  proved  to  he  delicate  cells  or  secerning  cieca 
wherein  the  bile  is  elaborated.  The  excretory  canals  derived  from  all 
the  lobules  of  the  liter  unite  by  repeated  anastomoaes,  and  thus  form 
two  main  trunks,  vhich  ultimately  join,  and  poor  the  biliary  secretion 
into  the  laminated  or  pancreatic  cavity  (y). 

(1506.)  In  the  Cephalopods,  aa  in  all  the  Mollosca,  the  bile  is  sepa- 
rated from  arterial  blood  supplied  hy  large  vessels  derived  immediately 
from  the  aorta ;  no  system  of  veins  analogous  to  the  vena  porta  of 
higher  animnls  being  as  yet  developed. 

(1607.)  In  the  Dibranchiate  genera  the  liver  is  either  undivided  or 
presents  only  two  lobes,  but  in  other  respects  its  composition  and 
minute  structure  is  similar  to  that  of  the  NautUta. 

(1 508.)  In  all  the  Ceph&lofoda,  with  the  exception  of  the  NautiUis 
PompiUut,  there  is  an  orifice  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  anas, 
through  which  a  coloured  secretion,  generally  of  a  deep  brown  or  in- 
tense  black  colour,  can  be  poured  in  astonishing  abundance,  and, 
becoming  rapidly  diSused  through  the  surrounding  water,  a  means  of 
defence  is  thus  provided  ;  for  no  sooner  does  danger  threaten,  or  a  foe 
appear  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cuttle-fish,  than  this  ink  is  copioDsly 
ejected,  and  the  element  around  rendered  so  opaque  and  cloudy,  that 
the  Cephalopod  remains  completely , concealed  &om  its  pursuer,  and 
not  unfrequently  ensures  its  escape  by  this  simple  artifice.  The  organ 
wherein  the  inky  secretion  is  elaborated,  is  a  capacious  pouch  variously 
situated  in  different  genera.  In  Octopus  it  is  enclosed  in  the  mass  of 
the  liver ;  in  Loligo  it  is  located  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  anus ; 
and  in  Sepia  {Jig.  !i73,  q)  the  ink-bag  is  lodged  near  the  bottom  of  the 
visceral  sac  On  opening  it  and  carefully  washing  away  by  copious 
ablution  the  ink  within,  the  cavity  of  the  ink-bag  is  seen  to  be  filled 
up  with  a  epongy  cellulosity;  wherein  tiie  blacking  material  had  been 
entangled  \  and  from  this  cellular  chamber  a  duct  leads  to  the  outward 
orifice,  through  which  the  dark  secretion  is  ejected  at  the  will  of  the 
animal,  and  squirted  from  the  extremity  of  the  funnel. 

(IS09.)  The  Cephalopoda  breathe  by  means  of  branchis,  and 
possess  a  complex  and  elaborate  circulatory  system,  organised  upon 
very  eitraordimtry  principles,  to  the  consideiatiou  of  which  we  now 
invite  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

(1610.)  The  branchiiB  [Jig.  373,  g,g)\a  all  the  genera  now  known 
to  exist,  with  the  exception  of  the  Navtilii»,  are  two  in  number,  one 
situated  on  each  side  of  the  body ;  but  in  the  NautUu*  PompUiut  there 
are  four  branchial  organs,  two  on  each  side :  and  hence  Professor 
Owen  has  divided  the  class  into  two  great  orders,  under  the  names  of 
Dibranchiata  and  Tetrtdtranektata ;  the  former  embracing  all  the 
ordinary  genera,  while  the  latter  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  only  repre- 
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seated  in  modern  times  by  tbe  Pearly  Nautilus,  de^Hcted  in  a  preced- 
ing figure. 

(1511.)  In  both  the  Dibranehiale  ani  TetrabranehiaU  orden,  etch 
branchia  consists  of  a  broad  central  atem,  to  which  is  appended  a 
aeriea  of  vascular  lamelln  seen  in  the  figure  given  below  (Jig.  273,  g): 
hj  thia  arrangement  a  ver^  extensive  surface  is  obtained,  over  which 
the  blood  is  diffused  for  the  purpose  of  respiration.  The  respiratory 
apparatas  is  lodged  within  the  visceral  sac,  but  separated  from  the 
other  viscera  by  a  membranous  septnm  (Jig.  2T3,  t) ;  so  that  a  distinct 
chamber  is  formed  to  contain  the  brenchite,  vhereanto  the  water  is 
freely  admitted;  the  surrounding  element  being  alternately  drawn  into 
the  branchial  cavity  by  the  action  of  ita  muscular  walls,  through  a 
valvular  aperture  provided  for  the  purpose,  and  again  expelled  in 
powerfol  streams  through  the  orifice  of  the  funnel  Such,  indeed,  is 
the  force  with  which  the  water  is  qaculated  through  the  funnel,  that 
it  not  only  serves  to  expel  from  the  body  eicrementitionB  matter 
derived  from  the  termination  of  the  rectum  (Jig.  273,  t).  which  opens 
into  the  respiratory  cavity,  hut  beoomes  one  of  the  ordinary  agents  in 
locomotion.  This  mode  of  progression,  although  in  fact  common  to 
most  of  the  Cephalopod  tribes,  is  remarkably  exemplified  in  the  Argo- 
naut, which,  instead  of  navigating  the  surface  of  the  sea,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  dmply  darts  itself  from  place  to  place  by  sudden  and 
oft-repeated  jets  thus  violently,  spouted  forth;  while  with  its  anas 
stretched  out  and  closely  approximated,  and  its  vela  tightly  expanded 
over  the  outward  surface  of  its  delicate  shell,  it  shoots  backwards  like 
aa  arrow  through  tbe  water. 

(1513.)  Separated  from  the  chamber  in  which  the  brsnchim  are 
lodged,  by  the  membranous  partition  already  mentioned  (Jig.  S73, 1), 
and  likewise  distinct  from  the  peritoneum  containing  the  viscera,  is  a 
consideiaUe  cavity,  divided  by  a  membranous  partition  into  two  com- 
paitmoDts,  wherein  are  placed  the  great  trunks  of  the  venous  system 
{d,  d).  These  chambers,  named  by  Cuvier*  the  "  great  venous  cavities," 
are  very  remarkable ;  inasmach  as,  although  they  contaiu  the  tena 
cava,  which  hero  present  a  truly  anomalous  strocturo,  they  are 
lined  with  a  mucous  membrane  derived  from  the  branchial  chamber, 
with  which  they  are  in  free  communication,  and  from  whence  the  ex- 
ternal element  has  froe  admission  to  their  interior. 

(IGIS.)  It  is  in  this  "great  venout  cavity,"  called  by  Professor 
Owen  the  "  pmeardium,"  that,  in  the  Pearly  Nautiloa,  the  syphon 
which  traverses  the  partitions  of  its  camerated  shell  {Jig.  267)  ter- 
minates; and  the  reader  will  now  perceive  by  what  mechanism 
water  received  from  the  branchial  chamber  may,  in  that  animal, 
be  injected  into  its  partitioned  shell  for  the  purpose  already  referred 
to  (5  1473). 

*  M^oire  tiir  !e  Ponlpc. 
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(1614.)  In  the  "great  vmou$  eavUia,^'  or  "pericardium,"  thas 
formed,  are  lodged  the  principal  venous  tranks  ify-  273,  d,  d),  where- 
nnto  tbe  blood  derived  from  all  parts  of  the  body  is  brougbt  by  capa- 
pacious  vessels  {b,  c,  c)  that  may  be  called  the  vena  cava.  The  great 
central  receptacles  of  the  venoos  blood  {d,  d),  whilst  they  are  contained 

Rj;,  273. 


AnBtoin;  of  the  Cnltle-fiili  (after  Hunl*r).— a,  o,  HctJOTi  of  the  mwille;  &,  e,  tct« 
aiJai  d,  npnagoid  appendRft**  of  ditlo;  e,  e,  branchial  heart*;  w,  «,  their  Uteral 
•ppfndagej -,  _^/i  ligamenU  of  bnnchise)  g,  bnncliial  organi ;  i.  i,  ijMtmic  auricltui 
i.  tjOeam  Tmtricie  ;  o,  the  ttomiich;  p,  q,  Ihf  anria, 
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in  the  pericardium,  (or  rather  project  into  its  interior,  bmng  partially 
covered  with  the  macoue  membrane  that  lines  its  walls,)  are  enveloped 
by  a  mass  of  spongy  appendages  of  a  most  remarkable  and  pecnliai 
deecription.  These  spongy  masses  are  of  a  yellow  coloor,  and,  when 
squeezed,  they  give  oat  an  opaque  yellowish  mucosity;*  but  the  most 
interesting  circumatanco  connected  with  these  bodies  is,  that  they 
communicate  by  large  and  patulous  apertures  with  the  interior  of  the 
veins  to  which  they  are  adherent.  The  short  canals  derived  from 
these  apertures  are  themselves  pierced  by  very  numerons  orifices,  and 
BO  on  successively,  until  each  of  the  spongy  bodies  referred  to  is 
permeated  internally  by  a  multitude  of  ehort  vessels  leading  one 
into  another,  and  ultimately  into  the  vein  itself.  Cuvier  supposes, 
that,  eeeiug  it  is  impossible  that  these  vessels  should  not  be  filled 
with  blood,  they  might  themselves  be  considered  as  veins ;  but  then 
their  extent,  when  compared  with  the  very  small  arteries  of  the  spongy 
bodies,  forbids  us  to  believe  that  the;  have  no  other  office  than  that 
of  bringing  back  into  the  general  current  of  the  venous  circulation 
blood  derived  from  these  arterial  ntmifications.  He  snggests,  there- 
fore, that  they  more  probably  form  diverticula,  in  which  the  venous 
blood  may  become  dif^sed  in  order  to  receive,  through  the  interven- 
tion of  their  spongy  walls,  the  influence  of  the  surrounding  medium, 
so  that  in  this  way  they  may  be  rendered  subservient  to  respiration ; 
or  else  it  is  possible  that  the  orifices  in  the  veins  are  the  openings  of 
excretory  canals  derived  from  these  appendages,  through  wfaich  they 
may  pour  into  the  vein  some  substance  derived  from  the  water  in 
which  they  float.  Lastly,  it  is  conjectured  that  they  may  be  emnnc- 
tories,  through  which  some  principle  separated  from  the  blood  is 
discharged  from  the  body  through  the  pores  upon  their  surface ;  a 
supposition  rendered  more  probable,  seeing  the  abundant  mucous 
secretion  that  may  be  extracted  from  them  by  pressure.  "  However 
this  may  be,"  observes  Guvier,  "  it  is  certain  that  the  communication 
between  these  bodies  and  the  exterior  is  very  open,  for,  on  blowing 
into  or  injecting  the  vein,  the  air  or  injection  passes  very  readily  into 
the  cavity  that  the  vein  traverses ;  and,  on  the  other  band,  on  inflatiDg 
the  cavity  from  the  branchial  chamber,  it  often  happens  that  the  vein 
becomes  filled  with  air." 

(151S.)  Mayerf  not  only  adopts  the  last  of  the  above-mentioned 
snggestiDDB  relative  to  the  nature  of  these  spongy  appendages  to  the 
great  veins  of  the  Cbpbaix>poda,  bat  ventui'es  to  bring  forward  an 
opinion  that  they  perform  the  ofiice  of  the  kidneys  of  higher  animals, 
and  separate  from  the  blood  a  fluid  analogous  to  the  urinary  secrotion ; 
so  that,  according  to  this  view,  the  anatomist  referred  to  does  not 
scruple  to  designate  the  chamber  called  by  Professor  Owen  "the 

*  Cuiier,  Mcmoire  nil  le  Ponipe,  p.  1 8. 
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pdricariilium"  ah  a  arinaiy  bladder,  and  to  the  two  orifices  leading  from 
thence  to  the  cavit;  in  which  the  brencbite  are  lodged  he  would  assign 
the  name  of  urethra.  Professor  Owen  has  suggested  that,  in  addition 
to  their  subserriency  to  secretiou,  these  appendages  to  the  veins  of 
Cephalopods  may  be  provisions  for  enabliog  their  sanguiferoas  system 
to  accommodate  itself  to  those  vicissitudes  of  pressure  to  nhich  it 
must  be  constantly  subjected,  and  that  tbej  bear  a  relation  to  the 
power  possessed  by  these  animals  of  descending  to  great  depths  in  the 
ocean, — thus  answering  the  same  purpose  as  the  capacious  auricle, 
and  the  large  venous  sinuses  that  terminate  in  the  heart  of  fishes. 
According  to  this  view,  these  follicles  relieve  the  vascular  system,  by 
affording  a,  temporary  receptacle  for  the  blood  mhenever  it  accumulates 
in  the  vessels,  owing  to  a  partial  impediment  to  its  course  throt^h  the 
respiratory  organs,  serving  in  this  manner  to  regulate  the  quantity  of 
blood  sent  to  the  branchiee.* 

(I5I6.)  In  Nautilus  Professor  Owen  found,  in  addition  to  the  spun- 
goid  appendages  connected  with  the  veins,  lodged  in  what  he  denomi- 
nates the  "pericardium,"  that  the  great  trunk  of  the  vena  cava  itself 
presents  a  structure  precisely  analogous  to  what  has  been  already 
described  when  speaking  of  the  venous  system  of  Aphftia  among  the 
Gabtkhofoda  (§  13T3),  namely  a  free  communication  between  the 
iuterior  of  the  vein  and  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum. -f  The  vein 
is  of  a  fUttaned  form,  being  included  between  a  strong  membrane  on 
the  lower  or  ventral  aspect,  and  a  layer  of  transverse  muscular  fibres 
which  decussate  each  other  on  the  upper  or  dorsal  aspect-  The  adhe- 
sion of  the  coats  of  the  vein  to  the  muscular  fibres  is  very  strong, 
and  these  fibres  form  in  consequence  part  of  the  parietes  of  the  vein 
itself  throughout  its  whole  course.  But  there  are  several  small 
intervals  left  between  the  muscular  iast^culi  and  corresponding  round 
apertures  both  in  the  vein  and  in  the  peritoneum,  so  that  the  latter 
membrane  at  these  points  seems  to  be  continuous  with  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  vena  cava.  The  distinguished  anatomist  referred  to 
counted  as  many  as  fifteen  of  these  openings,  and  most  of  them  were 
sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  head  of  an  eye-probe.  Here,  therefore, 
as  in  Aplyiia,  there  are  direct  communications  between  the  interior  of 
the  vmia  cava  and  the  great  serous  cavity  of  the  abdomen ;  and, 
moreover,  in  both  instancee,  from  the  peculiar  muscular  structure 
of  the  vein  at  the  part  where  these  orifices  occur,  their  use  appears 
to  depend  on,  or  to  be  in  connection  with,  a  power  of  regulaUng  their 
diameters.  X 

(1617.)  The  blood  derived  from  the  great  venous  receptacles  {Jig.  273, 
d.  d\  is  at  once  conveyed  to  the  branchie,  and  distributed  through  all 
the  lamelln  {g,  g)  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  respiratory 

■  Mem.  on  Naatilui  Pomp.  p.  M.  f  Mem.  on  the  Pevlf  Nuntilui,  p.  72- 
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ApparKtoB.  Two  distinct  hearts,  one  placed  on  eacb  side  of  the  bodj, 
are  interposed  between  the  branchis  and  the  great  trunks  of  the 
venous  Bystem;  semng  by  their  action  forcibly  to  driTe  the  blood 
through  the  ramifications  of  the  branchial  arteries.  These  lateral 
hearts  {Jig.  S73,  e,  e)  are  of  a  blackish  colour,  and  their  walls  mode- 
rately thick;  internally,  their  cavities  are  filled  with  intercommnnieat^ 
ing  cells,  and,  moreover,  a  strong  milnd  valve  b  placed  at  the  orifica 
through  which  they  receive  blood  from  the  veins,  as  well  as  smaller 
Talvules  at  the  origin  of  the  branchial  arteries ;  the  latter  enter  the 
principal  stem  of  the  braochiEe,  and,  running  beneath  the  ligament 
(/),  divide  and  anbdivide,  so  as  to  be  dispersed  over  all  the  branchial 
leaflets. 

(1518.)  In  S^/na  there  b  appended  to  each  lateral  hearta  fleshj 
appendage  (m,  tn),  which,  however,  is  not  met  with  in  the  generality  of 
Dibranehiate  Cephalopoda.  These  bodies  are  attached  to  the  hearta 
by  narrow  pedicles,  and  Profeseor  Owen  considers  them  to  be  rudi- 
ments of  the  additional  pair  of  hranchie  met  with  in  the  Pearly 
Naulilu*. 

(1519.)  In  NautUm  Pompilim  the  hearta  jast  mentioned  do  not 
exist ;  doubtless,  because  the  greater  extent  of  snr&ce  afforded  by  the 
four  branchie  of  this  Cephalopod  renders  the  presence  of  extraordi- 
nary agents  for  impelling  the  blood  through  them,  in  order  to  ensnre 
efficient  respiration,  unnecessary. 

(IS'JO.)  After  undergoing  exposure  to  the  surrounding  medium  in 
the  eittensive  ramificatioos  of  the  branchial  arteries,  the  pari6ed 
blood  is  returned  to  the  oi^ns  belonging  to  the  systemic  drculation. 
In  Stpia  it  is  first  received  from  the  branchite  by  two  dilated  sinuses 
(t,  t),  which  might  almost  be  regarded  as  systemic  auricles;  and  fmm 
these  it  passes  into  a  strong  mnaeular  cavity  (k),  which  corresponds  in 
function  with  the  left  ventricle  of  the  human  heart,  and  by  its  pulsa- 
tions forcibly  propels  the  blood  through  all  the  arterial  ramifications 
of  the  vascular  system.  Two  aortte,  one  derived  from  each  of  its 
extremities,  arise  from  the  systemic  ventricle,  the  commencement  of 
each  being  goarded  by  strong  valves  so  disposed  as  to  prevent  all 
reflux  towards  this  central  heart;  and  thus  the  circait  of  the  blood, 
accomplished  in  this  complicated  system  of  blood-vessels,  is  completed. 
In  NautUut  the  lateral  sinuses  (n,  n)  are  wanting,  and  the  systemic 
ventricle  is  of  a  square  shape ;  bnt  in  other  respects  the  course  of  the 
circalatioB  is  the  same  as  is  above  described. 

(1251.)  In  the  poulpe  (Octoput  ndgaru),*  the  blood  tlias  distri- 
buted through  all  ports  of  the  body  by  the  arterial  vessels,  returns 
townrds  the  hranchia]  through  a.  system  of  venotis  canals,  composed 
partly  of  vessels  furnished  with  distinct  porietes,  partly  through   a 

*  Milni-  Bdnordi,  An.  do  &c.  Nat.  1S45,  torn.  iii.  p.  346. 
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aeries  of  Ibcuueb  or  spaces  oolf  circumscribed  bj  the  oiFcumjaceat 
parts. 

(1533.)  The  Teins  derived  from  the  aniiB  and  the  cephalic  regioq, 
in  conjunction  with  those  of  the  sipfauncle  and  the  great  visceral  veins, 
at  length  unite  and  form  by  their  union  the  two  vente  cavn  {fig.  S73, 
d,  d),  through  the  intervenUon  of  which  the  greater  part  of  the  blood 
is  conducted  to  the  preliminai;  hearts  {fig.  ST9,  «,  «).  So  far  these 
venous  trunks  offer  no  very  striking  peculiarity,  hut  arrived  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  gizzard,  they  present  a  very  remarkable  arrangement; 
instead  of  beiug  formed  by  the  junction  of  other  smaller  veins,  they 
become  uninterruptedly  continuous,  with  an  immense  venous  reservoir, 
which  occupies  all  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  abdomen,  and  indeed  they 
seem  to  be  a  continuation  of  this  membranous  reservoir.  It  is  to  U. 
Pelle  Chiaje*  that  the  merit  belongs  of  having  indicated,  for  tlie  first 
time,  the  existence  of  this  curious  arrangement;  but,  while  the  illus- 
trious Neapolitan  naturalist  regards  it  simply  as  being  a  large  venous 
siaus,  Milne  Edwards  looks  upon  it  as  being  the  visceral  cavity  itself, 
lined  with  peritoneum,  as  in  the  higher  animals,  into  which  the  blood 
is  received,  and  wherein  it  bathes  directly  the  phaiynj^  mass,  the 
salivBiy  glands,  tbo  stomachs,  and  the  other  principal  viscera.  In  the 
Cuttle-fish  (Sepia)  and  in  the  Calmar  (LoUgo),  the  above  peculiarities 
met  with  in  the  "  Foulpe"  do  not  exist,  so  that  there  is  a  reroarkable 
accordance  between  the  internal  structure  of  these  Csphalopods,  and 
the  zoological  characters  furnished  by  the  number  of  their  cephalic 
appendages.  In  those  genera  furnished  vrith  only  four  paira  of  arms 
the  venous  system  is  semi-lacunose  in  its  character,  whilst  in  the  ten- 
armed  races  it  is  entirely  vascular  throughout  the  abdomen,  although  it 
still  presents  a  lacnnose  character  in  the  cephalic  region. 

(1623.)  In  the  nervous  system  of  the  Cephalopoda  ne  may  natu- 
rally expect  to  find  not  only  a  eaperiority  in  the  development  of  the 
nervous  centres,  as  compared  with  the  condition  of  these  important 
messes  in  the  lower  Molluscs,  but  some  indications  at  lesst  of  an 
approximation  to  that  arrangement  so  eminently  characteristic  of  the 
vertebrate  division  of  the  animal  world,  to  the  confines  of  which  we 
are  now  gradually  approaching;  more  especially  as,  in  the  activity  of 
the  movements  of  these  creatures,  and  in  the  increased  perfection  of 
their  senses,  vre  have  abundant  evidence  of  the  elevated  position 
assigned  to  them,  when  contrasted  with  other  motlusks  of  less  carni- 
vorous and  rapacious  habits. 

(1G31.)  The  nervous  ganglia  from  whence  the  muscles  and  viscera 
derive  their  supply  are  still  numerous  and  widely  scattered  ;  but  their 
size  is  considerable,  and  proportioned  to  the  importance  of  the  organs 
over  which  they  preside.    It  is  to  the  encephalic  portions  of  the 

*  InililiuioDB  di  Analamu  e  Pi(i<di^  CompuatiTR,  parte  prima,  Auimili  Mua 
Vertetm  del  Regno  di  NapoU,  t.  i. 
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nerrouB  system,  however,  OuX  we  must  principally  turn  oar  Atten- 
tion if  we  would  rightly  estimate  this  port  of  their  economy ;  and 
these,  we  at  once  perceive,  have  in  the  class  hefora  us  attained  to 
such  magnicuile  and  importance  that  they  no  longer  dubionsly 
emulate  the  brun  of  a  fish,  with  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  compare 
them. 

(1595.)  In  a  Cepbalopod,  the  eneephaUm — for  so  we  now  may  truly 
call  it— is  inclosed,  as  Ims  been  already  noticed,  in  a  distinct  cartila- 
ginous skull,  which  embraces  it  on  all  sides,  and  defends  it  from  injury. 
The  capadty  of  the  cranial  cavity  is,  however,  more  than  sufficient  to 
contain  the  brain;  and,  as  is  the  case  in  fishes,  the  interspftce  is 
filled  up  irith  a  semi -gelatinous  substance.  The  brain,  however,  still 
forms  a  ring  through  which  the  (ssophagns  passes ;  so  that  ve  might 
with  propriety  preserve  the  terms  supra-iBsophBgeBl  and  infra-cesopha- 
geal  ganglia,  were  these  parts  not  now  become  so  intimately  united 
to  each  other  that  they  seem  fiised  into  a  single  mass  {fig.  S77,  a,  b), 
from  different  portions  of  which  nerves,  serving  very  different  offices, 
take  their  origin, 

(1526.)  In  Nautittu  the  nervous  system  has  been  most  minutely 
and  critically  examined ;  and  the  important  deductions  to  nhich  the 
researches  of  Professor  Owen  point,  relative  to  the  analogies  that  may 
be  traced  between  the  encephalon  of  these  creatures  and  the  brain  of 
higher  animals,  have  served  to  attach  an  interest  te  the  study  of  this 
part  of  the  economy  of  the  Cephalopoda,  which  has  scarcely  as  yet 
been  sufficiently  appreciated  by  physiologists. 

(1627.)  In  the  Nautilu*  Pnmpiliut,  the  supra-cesophageal  ganglion 
of  the  Gasteropoda  is  represented  by  a  thick  round  cord  of  nervous 
matter  [fig.  S74,  1),  which  is  in  communication  with  two  nervous 
collars  (8,  3,  4,  4)  that  surround  the  cesophagus,  and  likewise  with  two 
large  ganglia  (S)  from  which  the  optic  nerves  take  their  origin ;  but 
in  the  Cuttle-fish  the  same  portion  of  the  nervous  system  (Jig.  277,  a) 
is  much  more  lai^ely  developed,  and  presents  a  gangliouio  moss  of 
considerable  size.  If  we  inquire  the  reason  of  this  want  of  oorre- 
spondence  in  magnitude  presented  by  the  same  organ  in  these  two 
cases,  we  must  necessarily  examine  the  reladons  in  which  this  part 
of  the  brain  stauds  with  other  circumstances  in  the  economy  of  the  two 
animals  in  question;  and  we  perceive,  as  Professor  Owen  has  most 
satisfactorily  demonstrated,*  that  the  brain  is  here  developed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  relative  complexity  of  the  organ  of  vision,  and  also 
with  the  perfection  of  the  locomotive  faculties  possessed  by  the 
Cephalopoda  under  consideration.  With  the  exception  of  sundry 
small  twigs  given  off  to  the  mouth  and  pharynx,  the  optic  nervea 

*  DeuriptiTs  and  Tlliutra(«d  Caulogaa  of  the  Phjiiologkal  Seriei  of  Comp.  Anal. 
cODUined  in  (lie  Miueum  of  the  Rojil  Collega  of  Sai^BOtu,  ia  London,  vol  iii.  part  i, 
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{fiffi.  374,  3;  S77,  e)  are  the  only  ones  derived  from  thia  part  of  the 
encephaloD,  and,  as  we  ehall  afterwards  see,  both  the  slmply-construct 
ed  eye  of  the  Nautilv*  and  the  oomplicated  visual  organs  of  the  Sepia 
arecorrespondeDtto  the  development  of  the  eupranxsophageal  brain;  bo 
that  consequently  the  latter  may,  with  every  show  of  reason,  be  looked 
upon  as  the  representative  of  the  optic  lobes  found  in  the  encephalon 
of  fishes,*  and  the  analogue  of  the  bigeminal  bodies  in  the  brains  of 
the  higher  Vertebrata. 

(15!J&.)  The  ganglia  connected  with  the  inferior  aspect  of  the  supra- 
ceeophageal  mass  form  tvro  distinct  collars  embracing  the  oesophagus, 
an  arrangement  of  which  we  have  already  met  with  an  example  in 
Clio  boreaiia  among  the  PUropad  MoUu$ca.  The  anterior  ring  of 
nervous  substance,  which  no  doubt  ought  rather  to  be  considered  as 
an  agglomeration  of  ganglia  than  as  a  simple  ganglionic  mass,  in 
Nautilta  gives  off  nerves,  1st,  to  the  ophthalmic  tentacles  (Jiy.  S74, 
6);  Sndly,  to  the  digital  tentacles  (6);  Srdly,  there  arises  from 
near  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  ganglionic  coUar  a  pair  of  nerves  (7), 
each  of  which  soon  dilates  Into  a  large  ganglion  (8),  from  whence  are 
derived  the  nerves  of  the  internal  labial  tentacles  (9),  and  also  other 
gangliform  nerves  (10),  distributed  to  what  Professor  Owen  regarda 
as  the  olfactory  apparatus.  Lastly,  the  anterior  collar  gives  off  nerve* 
(11)  which  penetrate  the  muscular  int^ument  and  supply  the  infun> 
dibulum. 

(1S29.)  In  the  Dihranchiate  Cephalopods  the  nerves  derived  from 
that  portion  of  the  brain  that  may  be  regarded  as  analt^us  to  tb« 
anterior  collar  of  NautUui,  supply  the  locomotive  sucker-bearing 
arms,  the  labial  apparatus,  and  also  the  auditory  organs  (Jig.  S77i 
c,  d);  but  the  latter  have  not  been  found  to  exist  in  ^tntti^  Pom- 

(1580.)  There  is  no  possibility  of  doubting  that  the  above  nerves, 
distributed  as  they  are  to  the  complex  sensitive  tentacula  connected 
with  the  head  and  parts  of  the  mouth,  represent  the  fifth  pair  of 
Vertebrata;  their  general  distribution  and  semi-ganglionio  character 
being,  eeteri* pariinu,  precisely  similar:  so  that  those  portions  of  the 
brain  of  vertebrate  animals  from  whence  the  trifacial  and  auditory 
nerves  originate,  may  reaaonaLly  be  compared  vnth  the  anterior  sub- 
cesophageal  collar  of  the  Cephalopoda. 

(1631.)  The  posterior  sub-cesophageal  ganglionic  ring  (Jig.  274,  4) 
may  be  compared  to  the  medulla  oblongata  of  quadrupeds ;  in  NautUu* 
it  gives  origin,  1st,  to  numerous  nerves  (13j,  which,  after  a  short 
course,  plunge  into  the  muscular  parietes  of  the  body  to  which  they 
are  distributed;  Sndly,  to  two  large  cords  (14),  which  terminate  by 
becoming  gangliform  (1&),  and  supply  the  branchial  apparatus  and 
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the  vlBcera;  thus  representing  the  par  Tagnm  in  their  distributioD, 
and  in  like  manner  commanicating  with  branches  sppuentljr  corrfr* 
Bponding  with  the  STinpathetio  nerres  that  «r«  sprrad  out  over  the 
heart  and  raniificatiouB  of  the  vascular  Bjatem.  Lastly,  slender 
nervea  allied  to  the  ay m pathetic,  accompany  the  vena  cava  into  the 
abdomen. 

(1633.)  Sach  being  the  arrangement  of  the  principal  nerroos 
ganglia,  and  the  general  distribution  of  the  nerves,  we  must  dow 
tnm  our  attention  to  the  instrumeuta  of  sensation  possessed  by  thesa 
comparabvely  highlj-glfted  animals;  and  these,  as  ve  shall  bood 
perceive,  are  in  all  respects  correspondent,  in  the  perfection  of  their 
stmcture,  with  the  exalted  condition  of  the  brain. 

(1633.)  The  sense  of  touch,  as  might  naturally  be  eipected,  resides 
prindpalljr  in  the  tentacala,  or  feet,  as  they  are  generally  termed, 
placed  around  the  mouth,  and  forming,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
instruments  of  locomotion  as  well  as  prehensile  organs.  In  the 
Dibranchiate  Cephalopode  these  tentacula  are  armed  with  the  tena- 
cious suckers  described  in  a  former  page;  but  in  the  NavtUut  thej 
are  so  peculiar,  both  in  stmctore  and  office,  that  a  more  elaborate 
description  of  them  becomes  requisite  in  this  place,  for  which  of 
coorae  we  are  necessarily  indebted  te  the  same  source  from  whence 
we  have  derived  all  our  information  relative  to  this  extraordinary 
animal. 

(1634.)  The  head  of  Nautilut  (Jig.  267)  is  of  a  conical  form,  and 
of  a  much  denser  texture  than  the  analogous  part  in  the  Dibiancbiate 
Cephalopoda :  it  is  excavated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  receptade 
or  sheath,  into  which  the  mouth  and  its  more  immediate  appendages 
can  be  wholly  retracted,  and  bo  completely  concealed  as  to  require  the 
aid  of  dissection  before  they  can  he  submitted  to  examination.  Tha 
orifice  of  this  great  oral  sheath  is  anterior,  its  superior  parietes  being 
formed  by  a  thick  triangular  hood  (Jig.  '^67,  n)  with  a  wrinkled  and 
papUloae  exterior;  while  the  sides  give  off  numerous  conical  and 
triedral  processes  (o,  o,  o):  the  inferior  portion  of  the  cone  is  thin, 
smooth,  and  concave,  and  rests  upon  the  funnel  (ij.  From  the  dis- 
position of  the  hood,  and  the  toi^h  coriaceous  texture  of  its  substance, 
it  is  evident  that  this  part  is  calculated  to  perform  the  office  of  an 
(^erculum  by  closing  the  aperture  of  the  shell  nhen  the  body  of  the 
animal  is  retracted. 

(1636.)  The  lateral  processea  (o,  o,  o)  are  thirty-eight  in  number, 
nineteen  on  either  side,  irregularly  disposed  one  upon  another,  and 
all  Gonvei^g  towards  the  oral  sheath ;  but,  as  the  hood  itself  conuata 
apparently  of  two  very  broad  digitalions  conjoined  along  the  mesial 
line,  twenty  pturs  of  these  lateral  appendages  may  be  enumerated. 
There  is  not  the  slighteat  appearance  of  acetabula,  or  suckers,  npcrn 
any  of  these  cephalic  appendages ;  but  their  exterior  surface  is  more 
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or  less  rugose :  each  is  tniTersecl  longitudinally  by  a  oaoal,  in  nhicb 
is  lodged  an  annulated  cirma  or  tentacle  (Jigy  367,  274),  which  is 


NerTDu  ijitnn  of  Niaaibu  PompiJitu  (after  OireD).— a,  a,  i,  b,  cnt  edgM  of  the 
mantle;  d,  t,f,  g,  ratlaclile  laDUeolai  \,  premmed  olflutorr  orgin;  I,  the  nipn- 
(Btophageal  gaogUoa;  2,  2,  optic  ganglia  ;  3,  3,  4, 1,  •ab-tEwphafteal  ganglia;  3,  6,  7, 
8,9,  nerru  tuppiying  the  letnctils  tsntacula;  10,  nerrea  luppljiog  olfactory  orgin; 
II,  13,  13,  nervet  inppljli^  the  moicalar  iategnment;  14, 1£,  16,  nervM  repreaBnting 
the  lympatha^c  ■fitenu 
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about  a  tine  in  diameter,  and  from  two  inclim  to  two  inches  and  a 
half  in  length.  In  the  specimen  examined,  a  few  of  these  cirri  were 
protruded  from  their  sheaths  to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch,  hut  the 
rest  were  completely  retracted  bd  as  not  to  he  visible  estornallj ;  and, 
oil  laying  open  some  of  the  canals,  the  extremities  of  seveml  were 
found  as  far  as  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  apertures,  so  that  they 
appear  to  possess  considerable  projectile  and  retractile  powers. 

(1536.)  To  the  above  forty  tentacula  must  be  added  four  others  of  a 
different  cODStruction,  which  project  immediately  beneath  the  margin 
of  the  hood,  like  antennte,  one  before  and  one  behind  each  eye  (Jig. 
Q67,  r).  These  tentacles  would  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  constructed 
upon  the  same  principles  as  the  last;  but,  on  examining  them  atten- 
tively, they  are  foand  to  he  composed  of  a  number  of  flattened  circular 
discs  appended  to  a  lateral  stem.  Yet  even  all  these  organs  of  touch 
form  but  a  small  part  of  the  tactile  apparatus  of  the  NavXilui  Potk- 
piliiis :  for  the  mouth,  lodged  within  the  oral  sheath,  is  surrounded 
with  a  series  of  tentacula  even  more  numerous  than  tiiose  appended 
to  the  exterior  of  the  head.  Around  the  circular  lip  (fig.  S73,  m) 
which  incloses  tlie  beak  (11,  o)  are  situated  four  la,bi<d  proceaet  (g,  g, 
i,iy.  each  of  these  processes  is  pierced  by  twelve  canals,  the  orifices  of 
which  are  disposed  in  a  single  but  rather  irregular  series  along  their 
anterior  margin ;  and  every  one  of  these  canals  contains  a  tentacle 
similar  .to,  but  rather  smaller  than,  those  of  the  external  digitatioos 
(k,  h,  k,  k),  although  their  stmcture  is  precisely  similar.  These  cirri, 
like  the  former,  receive  large  nerves;  those  supplying  the  external 
labial  tentacles  being  derived  immediately  from  the  brain  (fig,  274, 
6,  6),  while  those  distributed  to  the  internal  labial  tentacles  proceed 
from  a  large  ganglion  (8)  that  is  in  communication  with  the  ceaopha- 
geal  ring  through  the  intervention  of  a  considerable  nervous  trunk 

(')■ 

(1537.)  In  the  Dibrancbiate  Cepbalopods  none  of  the  above-de- 
scribed cirriferous  processes  are  found  to  exist;  but  there  is  every 
evidence  that  the  prehensile  arms,  and  most  probably  the  individual 
suckers  appended  to  them,  are  highly  sensitive  to  tactile  impressions. 
Every  one  of  the  arms  receives  a  large  nerve,  derived  from  the  same 
portion  of  the  ccsophageal  collar  aa  that  which  gives  origin  to  the 
tentacular  nerves  of  Nautilus,  which  traverses  its  whole  lengtli,  lodged 
in  the  same  canal  as  the  great  artery  of  the  limb  (Jig.  364).  During 
this  course  the  nerve  becomes  slightly  dilated  at  short  distances,  and 
gives  off  from  each  enlargement  numerous  email  nervous  twigs  which 
penetrate  into  the  fleshy  substance  of  the  foot.  Immediately  after 
entering  the  arm  and  producing  the  dilatations  above  alluded  to, 
every  nerve  furnishes  two  large  branches,  one  from  each  side,  which 
traverse  the  fleshy  substance  connecting  the  bases  of  the  arms,  to 
unite  with  the  nerves  of  the  two  contiguous  arms,  so  that  all  tha 
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nerves  of  the  feet  are  connected  near  tbeir  origins  hj  a  nerrous 
zone;*  an  arrangement  intended,  no  doubt,  to  associate  the  move- 
ments of  the  organs  to  which  these  nerres  are  appropriated. 

(1638.)  There  is  little  doubt,  from  the  character  of  the  soft  and 
papillose  membrane  nhich  forms  a  considerable  portion  of  the  surface 
of  the  tongue,  that  in  both  the  Nautiliu  and  ia  the  Dibrancfaiate 
Gephalopods  the  sense  of  taste  is  auffldentl;  acute;  far  superior, 
indeed,  to  what  is  enjoyed  by  any  of  the  Gasteropod  Molluscs,  and 
possibly  even  excelling  that  conferred  upon  fishes,  and  others  of  the 
lowest  Vertebrata  that  obtain  their  food  under  circumstances  such  as 
render  mastication  impossible,  and  the  perception  of  savoure  a  super 
flnous  boon. 

(]d89.)  That  the  Cephalopoda  are  provided  with  s  delicate  sense 
of  smell,  and  attracted  by  odorous  substances,  is  a  fact  established  by 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  many  authors,  although  in  the  most 
highly  organised  genera  nothing  analogous  to  an  olfactory  apparatus 
has  as  yet  been  pointed  out:  nevertheless,  in  NatUilut,  Professor 
Owen  discovered  a  structure  which  ho  re^^rds,  with  every  show  of 
probability,  as  being  a  distinct  organ  of  passive  smell,  exhibiting  the 
same  type  of  atructure  that  is  met  with  in  the  nose  of  fishes ;  and, 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  the  first  appearance  of  an  organ 
specially  appropriated  to  the  perception  of  odours,  welt  deserving 
the  attention  of  the  physiologist.  We  may  here  premise,  that  the 
exercise  of  this  function  in  creatures  continually  immersed  in  wat«r 
must  depend  upon  conditions  widely  differing  from  those  which  confer 
the  power  of  smelling  upon  air-breathing  animals.  In  the  latter,  the 
odorant  particles,  wafted  by  the  breeze  to  a  distance  and  drawn  in  by 
the  breath,  are  made  to  pass,  by  the  act  of  inspiration,  over  the 
nasal  passages;  and,  being  thus  examined  with  a  minuteness  of 
appreciation  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  the  ol&ctoiy  membrane, 
give  intimations  of  the  existence  of  distant  bodies  scarcely  inferior 
to  those  obtained  from  sight  and  sound.  But,  in  an  aquatic  medium, 
information  derived  from  this  sense  must  be  restricted  within  far 
narrower  limits ;  inasmuch  as  the  dissemination  of  odoriferous  par- 
ticles must  oecessarily  be  extremely  slow,  and  the  power  of  perceiving 
their  presence  comparatively  of  little  importance,  seeing  that  the 
extent  to  which  it  can  be  exercised  is  so  materially  circumscribed. 
Bmell,  in  aquatic  animals,  is  therefore  apparently  reduced  to  a  mere 
perception  of  the  casual  qualities  of  the  surrounding  element,  without 
auy  power  of  inhaling  odours  from  a  distance.  Simple  contact 
between  a  sufficiently  extensive  sentient  eurface,  and  the  water  in 
which  it  is  immediately  immersed,  is  all  that  is  requisite  in  the  case 
before  ua ;  and  if  an  organ  can  be  pointed  out,  constructed  in  such 

*  Cuvier,  Memotra  inr  1>  Paulpe,  p.  36. 
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a  manner  as  to  adapt  it  to  fulfil  the  above  ioMation,  there  can 
be  little  hesitation  in  assigiung  to  it  the  office  of  an  olfactory  ap- 
paratus. 

(1540.)  In  Naulilm,  the  part  indicated  by  Profeesor  Owen*  as 
appropriated  to  the  sense  of  smell,  consists  of  a  series  of  soft  mem- 
branous lamiuEs  {fig.  S7S,  l;  fig.  £74,  g)  compactly  arranged  in  the 
longitudinal  direction,  and  situated  at  the  entry  of  the  mouth,  between 
the  internal  labial  processes.  These  laminte  are  twenty  in  number, 
and  are  from  one  to  two  lines  in  breadth,  and  from  four  to  five  in 
length,  but  they  diminish  in  tbia  respect  towards  the  sides.  They 
are  supplied  by  nerves  {fig.  374,  10)  from  the  email  ganglions  (6) 
which  are  connected  to  the  ventral  extremities  of  the  anterior  sub- 
cBsophageal  ganglia,  and  from  whence  the  nerves  of  the  internal  labial 
tentacula  are  likewise  given  off. 

(1541.)  The  structure  of  the  eyes  in  the  two  diyieioas  of  the 
Cephalopoda  differa  remarkably,  and  in  both  is  so  entirely  disaimilar 
from  the  usual  organisation  met  with  in  other  classes  of  animals,  that 
we  must  invite  the  special  attention  of  the  reader  to  this  portion  of 
their  economy. 

(1542.)  In  the  Tetbasbahohiata,  of  which  the  Navalwi  is  the  only 
eiample  hitherto  satisfactorily  investigated,  according  to  Professor 
Owen's  observations!  the  eye  appears  to  be  reduced  to  the  simplest 
condition  that  an  organ  of  vision  can  assume  without  departing  al> 
together  from  the  type  which  prevails  throughout  the  higher  classes ; 
for  although  the  light  is  admitted  by  a  single  orifice  into  a  globular 
cavity,  or  camera  ohicura,  and  a  nerve  of  ample  size  is  appropriated 
to  receive  the  impression,  yet  the  parts  which  regulate  the  admission, 
and  modify  the  direction  of  the  impinging  rays,  were,  in  the  specimen 
examined,  entirely  deficient.  In  this  structure  of  the  eye,  observes 
Professor  Owen,|  the  Nautilw  approximates  the  Gasteropods,  nume- 
rous genera  of  which,  and  especially  the  Pbctihibrahchiata  of  Curier, 
present  examples  aualogons  in  simplicity  of  structure,  and  in  a  pedi- 
cellate mode  of  support  end  attachment  for  the  head.  Moreover,  as 
the  Pearly  Nautilus,  like  the  latter  group  of  mollusks,  is  also  attached 
to  a  heavy  shell,  and  participates  with  them  in  the  deprivation  of  the 
ordinary  locomotive  instruments  of  the  Cepbalopods,  the  anatomist 
whose  remarks  we  quote  hence  deduces  the  more  immediate  principle 
of  their  reciprocal  inferiority  with  respect  to  their  visual  organ,  ob- 
serving that  it  would  little  avsil  an  animal  to  discern  distant  objects, 
when  it  could  neither  overtake  them  if  necessary  for  food,  nor  avoid 
them  if  inimical  to  its  existence. 

(1643.)  The  eyes  of  NatUilta  {Jig.  367,  m)  are  not  contained  in 
orbits,  but  are  attached  each  by  a  pedicle  to  the  side  of  the  head,  im- 

*  Liocdt.  p.  41.  t  Mmo.  od  Nauliluip.  39,ct  «eq.  t  Op.dt.p.  £1. 
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mediately  below  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  hood.  The  ball  of 
the  eye  is  about  eight  lines  in  diameter;  and,  Blthoogh  contracted 
and  wrinkled  In  the  specimen  examined,  it  appeared  to  faaTO  been 
naturally  of  a  globular  form,  rather  flattened  anteriorly.  The  pupil 
was  a  circular  aperture,  less  than  a  line  in  diameter,  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  eye.  This  small  size  of  the 
pupil  in  Nautilus,  which  contrasts  so  remarkably  with  the  magnitude 
of  that  aperture  in  the  Dibrancbiate  Cephalopods,  Professor  Owen 
anggests  is  most  probably  dependent  on  the  great  degree  of  mobility 
conferred  upon  the  eye  of  the  Nautilus,  in  consequence  of  its  attach- 
ment to  a  muscular  pedicle  which  enables  it  to  be  brought  to  bear 
with  ease  in  a  variety  of  directions ;  whilst,  in  the  higher  Cephalopoda, 
corresponding  motions  of  the  head  and  body,  on  account  of  the  more 
fixed  condition  of  the  eye  in  them,  would  have  been  perpetually 
required,  had  not  the  range  of  vision  been  extended  to  the  utmost  by 
enlarging  the  pupillary  aperture. 

(1644.)  The  principal  tunic  of  the  eye  isa  tough  exterior  membrane 
or  sclerotic  {/i'j.  ST4),  thickest  posteriorly,  where  it  is  continued  from 
the  pedicle,  and  becoming  gradually  thinner  to  the  margins  of  the 
pupil.  The  optic  nerves,  after  leaving  the  optic  ganglions  ('^),  traverse 
the  centre  of  the  ocular  pedicles,  and,  entering  the  eye,  spread  out 
into  a  tough  pulpy  moss  which  extends  as  far  forwards  as  the  semidia- 
meter  of  the  globe.  This  nervous  tissue,  as  well  as  the  whole  interior 
of  the  cavity,  is  covered  with  a  black  pigment  which  is  appareutly  in- 
terposed between  the  impinging  rays  of  light  and  the  sentient  mem.- 
brane.  The  contents  of  the  eye-ball,  of  whatever  nature  they  had 
been,  had  escaped  by  the  pupil.  If  the  eye  had  evercontained  a  crys- 
talline lens,  that  body  must  have  been  very  small ;  as  otherwise,  from 
the  well-known  effect  of  ardent  spirits  in  coagulating  it,  it  would  have 
been  readily  perceived.  What  adds,  however,  to  the  probability  of  this 
eye  being  destitute  of  a  crystalline  humour  is,  the  total  absence  of 
ciliaiy  plicEe,  or  any  structure  anal(^us  to  them.  In  some  parts  of 
the  cavity  a  membrane  could  be  distinguished  which  had  enveloped 
the  fluid  contents  of  the  eye ;  bat  it  had  entirely  disappeared  at  the 
pupil,  which  had  in  consequence  freely  admitted  the  preserving  liquid 
into  the  interior  of  the  globe. 

(IS<1C>.)  Bovever  much  is  still  left  to  be  ascertained  by  future  ob- 
servations, we  learn  from  the  above  able  exposition  of  the  appearances 
detected  on  examining  the  solitary  example  of  a  visual  organ  of  this 
description  hitherto  met  with,  that  the  eye  of  the  Nataitut  exhibits 
every  indication  of  inferiority  of  construction  when  compared  with 
that  of  the  Dibrancbiate  tribes.  Encased  in  no  orbital  cavity,  and 
consequently  unprovided  with  any  other  muscular  apparatus  than  the 
fleshy  pedicle  whereby  it  is  connected  with  the  head  ;  unprotected  by 
eyelids  and  devoid  of  lachrymal  appendages ;  without  either  traospor 
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rent  cornea,  aqaeons  humour,  im.  or  crysUlIiQe  lens ;  and,  moreover, 
coated  internally  with  a  dark  pigment,  apparendy  eituated  in  front  of 
the  nerTOOS  expansion  which  repreaentA  the  retina,  instead  of  behind 
it  in  the  nsual  position  of  the  choroid  tunic,— all  these  are  facts  calcu- 
lated to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  physiologist,  and  excite  the  sur- 
prise of  every  observer  who  atodies  on  a  large  scale  this  part  of  the 
animal  economy. 

(1Q46.)  The  eyes  of  the  Dibranchiate  Cephalopoda  are  not  less  re> 
morkable  in  their  constmctian  than  those  of  the  NautUiu,  and  from 
their  greater  complexity  will  require  a  more  elaborate  description.  In 
order  to  simplify  the  details  connected  with  this  portion  of  our  aul^ect 
as  much  as  possible,  we  shall  describe  separately,  oa  forming  distinct 
parts  of  the  ocular  apparatos  met  with  in  the  common  Cuttle-fish  (Sepia 
officiHtUu),  first,  the  orbit ;  aecoadly,  the  globe  of  th«  »y» ;  thirdly,  Uts 
chamber  of  the  optic  ganglion ;  and  fourthly,  the  muteUt  of  the  visual 
organ. 

(1.^47.)  The  orbit  differs  from  that  of  all  other  classes  of  animals, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a  cavity  circumscribed  on  all  sides  and  covering  even 
the  front  of  the  eye.*  The  bottom  of  the  orbital  cavity  ia  cartilagi- 
nous, being  partially  formed  by  a  process  derived  from  the  cranial  car- 
tilage ;  but  eUewhere  it  is  made  up  of  the  common  ilesby  integument 

Fig.  275. 


AuAtomjr  of  the  eye  at  Uic  Cutlle-fi>h.    (After  Cavitr.) 

of  the  body  {fig.  S76,  d,  d,  e) :  becoming  gradually  attenuated,  the  skia 
(b)  passes  over  the  anterior  portion  of  the  eye,  where,  being  transparent 

'  Demtptire  and  llluttraled  Catalogue  of  the  PhysiologiaJ  S«rie*  of  CaioFantiTe 
Anstomj  conUiDed  io  the  Muieum  of  the  Royal  Collpge  of  Surgeon),  London,  vol.  iii. 
part  i.  pUte  52. 
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(f),  it  represents  the  cornea,  although  it  hsB  do  conneclioa  nith  the 
e^e-ball  itself.  Beneath  the  coraea  the  integament  again  becomee 
opaque,  aod  forms  a  thickened  fold  (a),  which  might  be  considered  aa 
the  rudiment  of  an  under  eyelid.  The  orbit,  therefore,  forms  a  com- 
plete capsule,  inclosing  the  whole  of  the  apparatus  of  fision. 

(1548.)  The  globe  of  tke  ey«  fills  up  the  anterior  part  of  the  orbital 
chamber,  and  is  remarkable  from  having  no  cornea  properly  so  called ; 
so  that,  on  raising  the  transparent  akin  (/)  which  forms  the  exterior 
wall  of  the  orbit  and  supplies  the  place  of  the  cornea,  the  prominent 
surface  of  the  cryelalline  lens  (o)  is  found  quite  naked  beneath  it; 
neither  an  aqueous  humour,  nor  an  iris  properly  so  called,  being  pre- 
sent. The  outer  coat  of  the  eye  (g,  g,  i)  represents  the  sclerotic  tunio 
in  man  :  it  is  tough,  fibrous,  and  of  a  silvery  lustre ;  perforated  ante- 
riorly by  a  lar^e  round  aperture  representing  that  which  contains  the 
cornea  in  the  human  eye,  and  pierced  posteriorly  by  numerous  fora- 
mina, through  which  the  multitudinous  branches  derived  from  the  op- 
tic ganglion  (k)  enter. 

(1649.)  The  second  tunic  is  usually  regarded  as  the  retina,  occupy- 
ing a  singular  sitnation  and  presenting  a  very  anomalous  structure. 
No  choroid  intervenes  between  this  retina  and  the  sclerotic,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  eye  of  man  ;  but  numerous  nervous  branches  given  from 
the  optic  ganglion  (k),  having  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  the  eye 
through  the  cribriform  sclerotic,  immediately  expand  into  a  thick  net- 
Toua  membrane  which  lines  the  sclerotic  tunic,  and  is  atnlinned  for- 
ward to  a  deep  groove  in  the  substance  of  the  oiystalline  lens,  where- 
in it  is  implanted  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  ciliiu^  zone  (m),  which  b 
slightly  plicatect,  and  obviously  assists  in  keeping  the  lens  in  situ. 

[I5S0.)  Between  the  retina  and  the  vitreous  humour  is  interposed  a 
thick  layer  of  black  pigntent,  which,  being  thus  strangely  situated,  has 
very  naturally  puzzled  all  physiological  inquirers,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
apparently  form  an  insurmountable  barrier  between  the  rays  of  light 
and  the  retinal  membrane.  The  researches  of  Professor  Owen  would 
seem,  hovrerer,  to  have  removed  the  difficulty  presented  by  this  hither- 
to incomprehensible  and  anomalous  arrangement ;  as  he  has  succeeded 
in  discovering,  in  addition  to  the  thick  post-p^mental  nervous  expan- 
sion, adelicate  lamella  in  front  of  the  jr^fnantum  nigrum,  correspondent, 
in  position  at  least,  with  the  retina  of  vertebrate  animals.  "  In  the 
eyes  of  different  Stpite  which  we  bad  immersed  in  alcohol  preparatoij 
to  dissection,  we  have,  however,  invariably  found  between  the  pigment 
ftod  the  hyaloid  coat  a  distinct  layer  of  opaque  «hit«  pulpy  matter,  of 
sufficient  consistence  to  be  detached  in  large  flakes,  and  easily  pre- 
served and  demonstrated  in  preparations.  We  confess,  however,  that 
we  can  discover  no  connection  between  this  layer  and  the  thick  ner- 
vous expansion  behind  the  pigment ;  but,  nevertheless,  we  cannot  but 
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regard  it  as  being  compoBed  of  the  fine  pulpy  matter  of  llie  t^c  nerv«, 
and  as  constituting  a  true  pm-pigmeatid  retinA."* 

(1561.)  It  has  been  already  stated  that  there  are  no  chambers  of 
squeotis  humour ;  and  we  are  but  little  SDrprised  that,  in  animals  de- 
stined to  see  objects  contained  in  water,  the  existence  of  a  refracting 
medium  scarcely  at  all  differing  in  density  from  the  surrounding  ele- 
mentshoald  be  dispensed  with.  To  compensate,  however,  for  this  de- 
ficiency, the  crystalline,  aa  is  the  case  in  all  the  aquatic  Vertebrata,  is 
of  short  focuB  and  great  power ;  being,  in  fact,  not  merely,  as  it  is 
generally  described,  a  double  convex  lens,  which  is  the  usual  shape  of 
thia  important  piece  of  the  optic  apparatus,  but  exhibiting  that  form 
of  a  simple  magnifier,  most  approved  of  by  opticiaus  as  being  best 
adapted  to  ensure  a  large  field  of  view.  Whoever  is  conversant  with 
the  principles  upon  which  the  well-known  "  Coddington  lens"  is  con- 
structed, will  have  little  difficulty  in  appreciating  the  advantages 
derived  by  introducing  a  precisely  similar  instrument  in  the  eye  of 
the  Cuttle-fish.  The  Coddington  lens  is  a  sphere  of  glass  divided 
into  two  portious  by  a  deeply-cut  circular  groove,  which  ia  filled  up 
with  opaque  matter.  The  lens  of  the  Cuttle-fish  is  in  like  manner  di- 
vided into  two  parts  of  unequal  size  (fg.  375,  o,  o)  by  tt  circular  inden- 
taUon,  wherein  the  post-pigmental  retina,  with  its  coat  of  dark  varnish 
(m),  is  fixed,  and  thus  a  picture  of  the  most  perfect  character  is  ensured. 
The  crystalline  penetrates  deeply  into  the  vitreous  humour  :  the  latter, 
inclosed  in  a  delicate  hyaloid  membrane,  fills  up,  aa  in  man,  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  eye-ball ;  while  the  small  space  that  intervenes  be- 
tween the  posterior  snr&ce  of  the  crystalline  and  the  hack  of  the 
ocular  chamber  sufficiently  attests  the  shortness  of  the  foctis  of  so 
powerful  a  lens. 

(]  553.)  The  posterior  portion  of  the  orbital  capsnie  is  occu[ned  by  a 
large  cavity  quite  distinct  from  the  globe  of  the  eye,  although  ita  walls 
are  derivations  from  the  sclerotic  tunic,  wherein  is  lodged  the  great 
ganglion  of  the  optic  nerve  {k),  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  soft  white  sub- 
stance. This  supplementary  chamber  is  formed  by  a  separation  of  the 
eclerotio  into  two  layers ;  of  which  one,  already  described  (i),  forma  the 
posterior  boundary  of  the  eye-ball,  while  the  other  (h),  pasaing  back- 
wards, circumscribes  the  cavity  in  question.  On  entering  the  compart- 
ment thus  formed,  the  optic  nerve  (b)  dilates  into  a  large  reniform 
ganglion,  almost  equal  in  size  to  the  brain  itaeli ;  and  from  the  peri- 
phery of  the  optic  ganglion  arise  the  numerous  nervous  filaments, 
which,  after  perforating  the  posterior  part  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  ex- 
pand into  the  post-pigmental  retina. 

(1553.)  Between  the  globe  of  the  eye  (17)  and  the  cornea  (/)  is  a 

capacious  serous  cavity,  which  extends  to  a  considerable  distance  to- 

*  Cjclopedia  of  Anatoni;  and  Phyualo^,  ui.  CkPMALomDA. 
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WBrds  the  jiosterior  part  of  the  orbital  chamber;  and  holds  the  same 
relation  to  the  visual  apparatus,  and  the  cavity  in  which  it  is  lodged,  aa 
the  fierouB  lining  of  the  human  pericardium  does  to  the  heart,  and  the 
fibrous  capanle  in  which  that  tIbcub  is  lodged, — evidently  forming  an 
arrangement  for  facilitating  the  movements  of  the  eye.  The  serous 
membrane  which  lines  this  cavity,  after  investing  the  inner  surface  of 
the  cornea  and  the  interior  of  the  orbit,  is  reflected  upon  the  outer 
surface  of  the  sclerotic  tunic  of  the  eye,  which  it  likewise  covers  ;  and 
moreover,  at  the  front  of  the  eye-ball,  enters  the  aperture  which  in  the 
eye  of  a  vertebrate  animal  would  be  occupied  by  the  cornea,  lines  the 
chamber  corresponding  <nith  that  of  the  aqueous  humour,  and  passes 
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over  even  the  anterior  surface  of  tfas  ciystalline.  This  serous  mem- 
brane Cuvier  very  improperly  named  the  "  conjunctiva ; "  but,  as  Pro- 
fessor Owen  has  suggested,*  it  is  evidently  rather  analogooa  to  the 
membrane  of  the  aqueous  humour,  here  excessively  developed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  want  of  a  cornea  in  tlie  sclerotic  aperture.  This  se- 
rous cavity  is  not,  however,  a  completely-closed  sac  ;  but,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case  nith  the  serous  meqibraues  of  fishes  and  reptiles,  is 
in  communication  nith  the  surrounding  medium,  through  the  in- 
tervention of  a  minute  orifice  visible  in  the  transparent  tegumentary 
cornea. 

(1554.)  Four  muscular  slips  are  appropriated  for  the  movements  of 
this  remarkable  eye,  and  serve  to  direct  the  axis  of  the  organ  so  as  to 
ensure  distinct  vision :  they  arise  principally  from  the  orbital  pro- 
longations of  the  cranial  cartilage,  and  are  inserted  into  the  sclerotic 

(1556.)  It  is  always  interesting  to  the  physiologist  to  observe  the 
earliest  appearance  of  a  new  system  of  cleans,  and  witness  the  gradual 
development  of  additional  parts,  becoming  more  and  more  complica- 
ted as  we  advance  from  humbler  to  more  elevated  grades  of  the  animal 
creation.  The  progressive  steps  by  which  the  auditory  apparatus  of 
the  Vertebrata  attains  to  that  elaborate  organization  met  with  in  the 
structure  of  the  human  ear,  are  not  a  little  curious.  In  the  simplest 
aquatic  forms  the  central  portion  of  the  internal  ear  alone  exists,  im- 
bedded in  the  as  yet  cartilaginous  cranium.  Gradually,  as  in  fishes, 
semicircular  canals,  prolonged  from  the  central  part,  increase  the  audi- 
toiy  surface,  but  still  have  no  communication  with  the  exterior  of  the 
body.  In  reptiles  and  birds  destined  to  perceive  sonorous  impressions 
in  an  aerial  medium,  a  tympanic  cavity  and  drum  are  superadded ;  and 
lastly,  in  the  Uammiferous  orders,  external  appendages  for  collecting 
and  conveying  sound  to  the  parts  within,  complete  the  moat  complex 
and  perfect  form  of  the  acoustic  instrument. 

(1556.)  Aa  far  as  is  yet  known,  the  Tetrahranchiate  Cephalopoda  have 
no  distinct  oi^an  of  hearing;  but  in  the  Dibranchiata  an  ear  lodged 
in  an  internal  cranium  for  the  first  time  presents  itself  to  our  notice, 
and  at  the  same  time  exhibits  the  lowest  possible  condition  of  a  local- 
ised apparatus  adapted  to  receive  sounds. 

(1607.)  In  the  anterior  and  broadest  part  of  the  cartilaginous 
oraniam,  \  where  its  walls  are  thickest  and  moat  dense,  are  excavated 
two  nearly  spherical  cavities  (Jig.  377,  d),  which  in  themselves  oonati- 
tute  the  OBseouB  labyrinth  of  both  ears.  A  vesicle  or  membranoua 
sacculus  (e),  likewise  nearly  of  a  spherical  form,  is  suspended  in  the 
centre  of  each  of  these  cartilaginous  cells  by  a  great  number  of  fila- 
ments that  are  probably  minute  vessels.     The  two  auditory  nerves 

*  Cyclop,  of  Anat.  md  Phy ■.  Inc.  cic  p.  B&% 
t  Cdt.  if  jmaire  nir  la  Ponlpe,  p.  41. 
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Bnun  andanditoTj  appuatuiof  tlie  Cutlle'fiili. — a, i, brain;  a, aaditorf  tppantiu ; 
d,  airily  In  which  it  ii  lodged ;  e,f,  g,  the  eye.     1 ,  2,  S,  otolith. 

derived  from  tie  ence-  Fig.^n. 

phalon  enter  these  ca- 
vities through  special 
canals;  and  each,  di- 
ridiog  into  two  or  three 
branches,  spreads  out 
over  the  vesicle  to  which 
it  is  destined.  The  au- 
ditory vesicle  itself  is 
filled  with  &  transpareDt 
glairy  fluid;  and  con- 
tains, attached  to  its  pos- 
terior part,  a  minute 
otolUh  (1,  a,  3),  —  a 
calcareous  body  of  va- 
riable shape  iu  different 
genera, — the  oscillations 
of  which  doubtless  in- 
crease the  impulses 
whereupon  the  produc- 
tion of  sound  depends. 
(1666.)  Such  is  the 
simplest  form  of  an  ear ; 
and  if  the  reader  v,-ill 
compare  the  organ  above 
described  with  that  pos- 
sessed by  the  highest  General""  "««"■  of  the  feoule  Cutlle-firt.  (After 
Articulato,  as,  for    ei-    °"""' 
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ample,  the  lobster  (S  1172),  the  similarity  of  the  arrangemeDt  will 
1>a  at  once  manifeBt. 

(1559.)  All  the  Cephaijjpoda  are  diceciouB,  and  the  etructure  of  the 
sexual  organs  both  of  the  males  and  females  is  remarkable,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  peculiar  to  the  class.  ~  , 

(1560.)  In  the  females,  the  ovarian  receptacle  is  lodged  at  the 
bottom  of  the  visceral  sac  (Jig.  273,  p,  p),  inclosed  in  a  distinct  peri- 
toneal pouch.  The  ovary  itself  is  a  large  bag,  the  walls  of  which  are 
telerablj  thick ;  and,  on  opening  it,  it  is  found  to  contaia  a  bunch  of 
vesicular  bodies,  attached  by  short  vascular  pedicles  to  a  circumscribed 
portion  of  its  internal  surface  (Jiff.  278,  a).  These  vesicles,  the  ovitcKS 
or  ealifCM,  as  they  are  called  by  comparative  anatomists,  are,  in  fact,  the 
nidi  wherein  the  ova  are  secreted ;  and,  if  examined  shortly  before 
oviposition  commences,  every  one  of  them  is.seen  to  contain  an  ovnm 
in  a  more  or  less  advanced  stage  of  development.  In  this  conditioD 
the  walls  of  the  ovisacs  are  thick  and  spongy  ;  and  their  lining  mem- 
brane, which  constitutes  the  vascular  surface  that  really  eeoFetea  the 
egg,  presents  a  beautiful  reticnlate  appearance. 

(1561.)  If  the  contained  ova  be  examined  when  nearly  ripe  for  ex- 
clusion, each  is  found  to  be  composed  of  a  yolk  or  viteUtu  inclosed  in  a 
delicate  vitelline  membrane,  and  covered  externally  by  a  thicker  invest- 
ment— the  chorion.  When  the  ovum  has  attained  complete  maturity, 
the  ovisac  inclosing  it  becomes  gradually  thinned  by  absorption,  and 
ultimately  bursts ;  allowing  the  e^,  now  complete  with  the  exception 
of  its  shell,  to  escape  into  the  general  cavity  of  the  ovarium  (e).  The 
oviduct  («)  communicates  immediately  with  the  interior  of  the  ovarium 
by  a  wide  orifice,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  proportioned  to  the  size 
of  the  mature  ova.  It  is  generally  single ;  but  in  some  genera,  as 
Jjoligo  and  the  Octopoda,  the  canal  derived  from  the  ovary  soondividea 
into  two  {d,  e).  The  walls  of  the  oviferous  duct  are  thin  end  mem- 
branous until  near  the  external  outlet,  where  they  suddenly  become 
thick  and  glandular,  and,  in  many  genera,  surrounded  with  a  very 
large  laminated  gland  (J),  through  the  centre  of  which  the  egg^  have 
to  pass  before  they  issue  from  the  body.  It  is  the  gland  last  mentioned 
that  secretes  the  external  homy  covering  of  the  egg ;  a  defence  which 
seems  to  he  deposited  in  successive  layers  upon  the  outer  sur&ce  of  the 
previously-existing  chorion,  and,  when  completed,  forms  a  thick  Sex- 
ible  case  made  up  of  concentric  lamellae  of  a  dark-coloured  corneous 
substance. 

(1502.)  After  ex tmsion  the  ova  of  the  difTerent  families  of  Cepha- 
lopoda are  found  agglutinated  and  fastened  together  into  masses  of  very 
diverse  appearance.  The  eggs  of  the  common  CutiU-JiA,  frequently 
found  upon  the  shore,  are  not  inaptly  compared  by  those  ignorant  of 
their  realliature  to  a  bunch  of  black  grapes  ;  to  which,  indeed,  they 
bear  no  very  distant  resemblance,  being  generally  aggregated  in  large 
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clusters,  aod  fastened  bj  long  pedicles  either  to  eacb  other  or  to  some 
foreign  body.  The  Argonavt  carries  its  eggs,  tvhich  are  comiiaratively 
of  small  size,  secure!;  lodged  in  the  recesses  of  its  shell ;  while  the 
ova  of  the  Calamary,  encased  in  numerous  long  gelatinous  cylinders 
•  that  conjointly  contain  many  hundreds  of  eggs,  are  fixed  to  various 
eubmariae  substances,  and  thus  protected  from  casualties.  The  form 
and  arrangement  of  these  bunches  are  no  doubt  dependent  upon  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  terminal  gland  found  in  the  oviduct  of  the 
parent,  whereby  the  last  covering  to  the  ova  is  famished. 

(1S63.)  Cuvier  remarks  that  the  male  Poulpes  must  be  less  nume- 
rously met  nith  than  the  female,  as  among  the  numerous  specimens 
dissected  by  him  scarcely  one-fifth  were  of  the  former  sex. 

(1564.)  The  various  parts  of  the  male  generative  apparatus  are  re- 
markably similar,  both  in  Fig.  279. 
structure  and  arrange- 
ment, to  the  correspond- 
ing portions  of  the  sexual 
organs  of  the  female. 
The  testicle  strikingly 
resembles  the  ovary  both 
in  its  outnard  form  and 
internal  arrangement : 
like  that  viscus,  it  con- 
sists of  a  capacious  mem- 
branous sac  (^7.  ^7d,b)l 
and,  on  o^iening  this, 
there  is  found  attached 
to  a  small  portion  of  its 
inner  surface  a  large 
bundle  of  branched  CKca 
(a),  in  which  no  doubt 
the  seminal  fluid  is  ela- 
borated. These  strange- 
ly-disposed seminiferous 
cceca  have  apparently  no 
proper  excretory  ducts; 
but    the    impreguating 

fluid  secreted  by  them  aimerative  orgoni  or  ihe  mals  Cnltle-fiili.  (After 
is,   as   it   would    seem,    Cu™'-) 

poured  into  the  general  cavity  of  the  sao,  exactly  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  ova  do  in  the  other  sex,  and,  being  allowed  to  escape  from  this 
reservoir  through  a  wide  orifice  (c),  it  enters  the  vat  deferent.  The 
canal  last  mentioned  (1^  is  long,  slender,  and  very  tortuous,  but  after 
many  convolutions  it  enters  a  wider  canal  («),  called  by  Cuvier  vttieula 
teminalii,  the  interior  of  which  is  divided  by  imperfect  septa ;  and,  its 
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texture  being  apparently  muscular,  this  part  of  the  escretoiy  apparatus 
may  poasibly  b;  its  contractions  expel  the  spenniUic  fluid  from  the 
bodj.  On  issuing  from  the  seminal  vesicle,  the  semen  passes  tbe  ex- 
tremity of  an  oblong  gland  (/),  nbich  CuTierdeuominates  theproifaiW.' 
its  structure  is  compact  and  granular,  and  it  seeme  to  be  destined  to 
furnish  some  accessory  fluid  subservient  to  impregnaUon.  Having 
passed  the  prostate,  the  ejaculatory  duct  communicates  with  a  large 
muscular  sacculus  {g),  the  contents  of  nhicb  are  very  extraordinai;. 
Tfais  sacculus  is  in  fact  filled  nith  innumerable  white  filaments,  each 
about  half  an  inch  in  length,  arranged  parsllel  to  each  other,  and  dis- 
posed with  much  regularity.  There  are  three  or  four  rows  of  tbem, 
one  above  another,  entirely  filling  the  sac  ;  and  they  oie  maintained  in 
ntu  by  a  delicate  spiral  memhmne,  but  are  quite  unconnected  with  the 
sac  itself.  The  filaments  when  taken  out,  even  long  after  the  death 
of  the  Cephalopod,  exhibit,  when  moistened,  variooa  contortions,  and 
by  some  have  been  regarded  as  Entotoa :  but  their  real  nature  is  en- 
tirely unknown,  although  from  the  time  of  Needham,*  their  first  dis- 
coverer, to  the  present  day,  various  speculaldons  and  coqjectnrea  have 
been  entertuned  concerning  them. 

(1665.)  From  the  pouch  of  Nadham  a  ehort  canal  leads  to  the  penis 
(k),  a  short,  hollow,  muscular  tube,  throngb  which  the  fecundating  fluid 
is  expelled.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  ova  of  the  female  ore  im- 
pregnated by  the  aspersion  of  tbe  male  fluid  either  during  their  extra- 
sion,  as  in  frogs,  or  after  they  are  deposited,  as  is  the  case  in  tbe 
generality  of  fishes  ;  but  this  part  of  the  economy  of  the  Cephalopoda 
is  still  involved  in  obscurity. 

(ISee.)  Although  we  mean  to  defer  any  minnte  account  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  embryo  in  ovo  until  an  examination  of  the  e^  of 
oviparous  Vertebrata  shall  afford  more  ample  materials  for  elucidating 
this  important  sulgeet,  it  will  be  as  well  in  this  place  briefly  to  notice 
the  condition  of  the  young  Cephalopoda  previous  to  their  escape  from 
the  egg,  wherein  the  first  part  of  their  growth  is  accomplished.  Be- 
fore the  egg  is  hatched,  the  fcetal  Cuttle-fish  already  presents  all  the 
organs  essential  to  its  support  and  preservation  :  the  tentacula  upon 
the  head,  the  eyes,  the  respiratory  apparatus,  and  even  tbe  ink-bag, 
which  in  tbe  earlier  stages  of  growth  were  quite  undistinguishable  in 
the  germ  of  the  future  being  {fig.  360,  1],  slowly  make  their  appeal^ 
ance;  so  that  before  birth  the  little  creature  presents  moat  of  the 
peculiarities  which  characterize  tbe  species  to  which  it  belongs.  But 
tbe  most  prominent  feature  that  strikes  the  attention  of  tbe  phyeiolo- 
gist  is  the  remarkable  position  of  the  duct  communicating  between  the 
yolk  of  the  egg,  the  great  rese^^-oir  of  nourishment  provided  by  nature 
for  the  support  of  the  fcetus  whilst  retained  in  the  egg,  and  the  ali- 

*  Needhun.     An  Accouat  of  »ms  new  MicroNopial  Diicovcnei,  8td,  1743. 
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mentary  canal  of  the  as  yet  imperfect  S»pia.  This  communicatioii, 
vhich  in  vertebrate  animals  is  invariably  effected  through  an  opening 
in  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  whereby  the  vitelline  duct  penetrates  to 
the  alimentary  canal,  here  occupies  a  very  unusual  situation ;  being 

Fi^.  280. 


inserted  into  the  head,  through  which  it  penetrates,  by  an  aperture 
situated  in  the  front  of  the  mouth,  to  the  <esophagus,  where  it  terminates 
ififf.  380,  3). 

(1667.)  Leaving  the  Cephalopod  Mollusca,  we  must  bid  adieu  to  the 
fourth  grand  division  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  proceed  in  the  next 
chapter  to  introduce  the  reader  to  beings  organized  according  to  a 
different  type,  embracing  the  moat  highly  gifted  and  intelligent  occu- 
pants of  the  planet  to  which  we  belong. 


CHAPTER  XXVl. 

Vertebbat*. 

(1G6S.)  Ths  fifth  division  of  the  animal  kingdom  is  composed  of 
four  great  classes  of  animals,  closely  allied  to  each  other  in  the  grand 
features  of  their  organization,  and  possessing  in  common  a  general 
type  of  structure  clearly  rect^nisable  in  every  member  of  the  exten- 
sive series,  although  of  course  modified  in  accordance  with  the  endless 
diversity  of  circumstances  undernbich  particular  races  are  destined  to 
exist.  The  immeasurable  realms  of  the  ocean,  the  rivers,  lakes,  and 
streams,  the  fens  and  marshy  places  of  the  earth,  the  frozen  precincts 
of  the  poles,  and  the  torrid  regions  of  the  equator,  have  all  appro- 
priate occupants,  more  favoured  as  regards  their  capacities  for  enjoy- 
ment, and  more  largely  endowed  with  strength  and  intelligence,  than 
any  which  have  hitherto  occupied  our  attention,  and  gradually  rising 
higher  and  higher  in  their  attributes,  until  they  conduct  us  at  last  to 
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Man  himselt  Fishes,  restricted  hj  tlieir  orgBniz&tion  to  <ui  aquatic 
U!e,  are  comiected  by  amphibiooB  beiogs,  that  present  almost  imper- 
ceptible gradations  of  deTelopment,  with  terrestrial  and  air-breathing 
BEPruxs :  these,  progressivelj  attaining  greater  perfection  ixl  structure 
and  increased  powers,  sbtrl;  conduct  ns  to  the  actire,  hot-blooded 
BmDB,  fitted  bj  their  strength,  and  by  the  vigour  of  their  moremeuls, 
to  an  aerial  existence.  From  the  feathered  tribes  of  Tertebrata,  the 
transition  to  the  slill  more  intelligent  and  highly-endowed  Uau- 
lULU  is  effected  with  equal  facility ;  so  that  the  anatomist  finds,  to 
bis  astonisbmeDt,  that  throu^iout  tMs  division  of  animated  nature, 
composed  of  creatures  widely  differing  among  themselves  in  form  and 
habits,  an  unbroken  series  of  beings  is  distinctly  trsceable. 

(1660.)  The  first  grand  character  that  distinguishes  the  vertebrate 
classes  is  the  possession  of  an  internal  jointed  skeleton,  which  b  not, 
as  in  the  preceding  classes,  extravascular  and  incapable  of  increase, 
except  by  the  successive  deposition  of  calcareous  lamina  applied  to  its 
external  surface ;  but  endowed  with  vitaUty,  nourished  by  blood-vessels 
and  suppUed  with  nerves,  capable  of  growth,  and  undergoing  a  per- 
petual renovation  by  the  removal  and  replacement  of  the  substances 
that  enter  into  its  composition. 

(ISTO.)  In  the  lowest  tribes  of  aquatic  Veriebiata  the  texture  ol 
the  internal  framework  of  the  body  is  permanently  cartil^inoos,  and 
it  continues  through  life  in  a  flexible,  and,  consequently,  feeble  con- 
dition ;  but  as  greater  strength  becomes  needful,  in  order  to  sustain 
more  active  and  forcible  movements,  calcareous  particles  are  found 
to  be  deposited  in  the  interstices  of  the  caitilaginons  substance,  and, 
in  proportion  as  these  accumulate,  additional  firmness  is  bestowed  upon 
the  skeleton,  until  it  asauroes,  at  length,  hardneas  and  solidity  propor- 
tioned to  the  quantity  of  the  contained  earthy  matter,  and  becomes 
converted  into  perfect  bone. 

(1571.)  Phenomena  precisely  similar  are  observable  in  tracing  the 
fonnation  and  development  of  the  osseous  system,  even  in  those 
genera  poaaessed,  when  arrived  at  maturity,  of  the  most  completely 
organized  skeletons. 

(1672.)  In  the  very  young  animal  the  bones  consist  exclusively  of 
cartili^e;  but  as  growth  proceeds,  earth  becomes  deposited  by  the 
blood-vessels  in  the  as  yet  soft  and  flexible  pieces  of  the  skeleton, 
until  by  degrees  they  acquire  density  and  strength  as  the  animal 
advances  towards  its  adult  condition. 

(I0T3.)  The  complete  skeleton  of  a  vertebrate  animal  may  be  con- 
sidered as  being  composed  of  several  acts  of  bones  employed  for  very 
different  purposes;  consisting  of  a  central  portion,  the  basis  and 
support  of  the  rest,  and  of  various  appendages  derived  from  or  con- 
nected with  the  central  part.  The  centre  of  the  whole  osseous  fid»ric 
is  generally  made  up  of  a  series  of  distinct  pieces  arranged  aloi^  the 
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axis  of  the  body,  and  this  part  of  the  skeleton  is  invariably  present ; 
bnt  the  superadded  appendagea,  being  employed  in  different  animals 
for  rarious  and  distinct  purpoees,  present  the  greatest  poasible  diver- 
sity of  form,  and  are  many  of  them  wanting  in  any  given  genus:  so 
that  a  really  complete  skeleton,  that  is,  a  skeleton  made  up  of  all  the 
pieces  or  elements  which  might,  philosophically  speaking,  enter  into 
its  composition,  does  not  exist  in  nature;  inasmuch  as  it  is  oning  to 
the  deficiency  of  some  portions,  and  the  development  of  others  in 
particalar  races,  that  we  must  ascribe  all  the  endless  diversity  of  form 
and  mechanism  so  conspicaonsly  met  with  in  this  division  of  the 
animal  world. 

(1674.)  Nevertheless,  althoi^h  there  is  no  such  a  thing  in  creation 
as  a  fully-developed  skeleton,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  prepare 
the  student  for  the  contemplation  of  the  numerous  modifications  met 
with  in  this  portion  of  the  animal  economy,  hereafter  to  be  described, 
briefly  to  enumerate  the  component  parts  which  might  theoretically  be 
supposed  to  enter  into  the  construction  of  the  framework  of  an  animal ; 
and  thus  by  comparison  he  will  be  enabled,  as  we  proceed,  to  appre- 
ciate more  readily  the  variations  from  a  general  type  apparent  through- 
out the  vertebrate  classes.  It  may,  likewise,  be  as  well  thus  early  to 
caution  the  anatomist  who  has  confined  his  studies  to  the  contemplation 
of  the  human  body,  against  taking  the  skeleton  of  Man  as  a  standard 
whereby  to  direct  bis  judgment ;  for  Man,  so  highly  raised  by  his 
intelligence  and  mental  powers  above  all  other  beings,  is,  so  to  speak, 
a  monstrosity  in  the  creation ;  and,  so  for  from  finding  in  the  human 
frame  the  means  of  elucidating  the  laws  of  animal  organization,  it  is 
found  to  have  been  constructed  upon  principles  the  most  aberrant  and 
remote  from  those  which  an  extensive  investigation  of  the  lower 
animals  has  revealed  to  the  physiologist 

(j  575.)  A  skeleton,  described  generally,  is  made  up  of  the  following 
portions  ;  1st.  of  a  chain  of  bones,  placed  in  a  longitudinal  series 
along  the  mesial  line  of  the  back,  and  more  or  less  firmly  articulated 
with  each  other,  so  as  to  permit  certain  degrees  of  flexure.  These 
bones,  examined  individually,  present  various  additional  parts  destined 
to  very  different  ends :  some  defend  the  central  axis  of  the  nervous 
system  from  external  violence ;  others,  when  present,  guard  and  in- 
close the  main  blood-vessels  ;  and  the  rest,  either  acting  as  prominent 
levers,  serve  to  give  insertion  to  the  muscles  which  move  the  spine,  or 
afford  additional  security  to  the  articulations  between  the  vertebral 
pieces.  Those  vertebne  which  defend  the  posterior  portions  of  the 
nervous  axis,  usually  called  the  tpinal  cord,  constitute  the  ipme ;  while 
those  inclosing  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  nervous  axis,  which,  for 
reasons  hereafter  to  be  explained,  becomes  dilated  into  large  masses 
forming  collectively  th^  brain,  is  by  the  human  anatomist  distinguished 
as  the  cnmjwn  or  (IniU. 
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Secondlf,  ve  find  appended  to  the  cranial  or  cephalic  portion  of  the 
spine,  a  set  of  bonea  disposed  symmetrically,  and  forming  the  frame- 
work of  the  &ce :  these  bonea,  it  is  true,  have  by  many  Continental 
writers  been  regarded  as  constituting  additional  vertobne,  the  parls  of 
which  are  still  recognisable,  although  amazingly  modified  in  shape,  so 
as  to  inclose  the  different  cavities  wherein  the  senses  of  vision  and 
smell,  as  well  as  the  organs  of  masticatioD,  are  situated.  We  shall 
not,  however,  waste  the  time  of  the  student,  by  considering  in  this 
place  the  as  yet  nnaettled  and  vague  opinions  of  transcendental  anato- 
mists upon  this  subject;  it  is  sufBcient  for  our  present  purpose  to 
indicate  the  facial  bones  as  appendages  to  the  cranial  vsrtebne,  avoid- 
ing for  the  present  further  discussion  concerning  tbem. 

(1576.)  Another  most  important  addition  to  the  central  axis  of  the 
skeleton  is  obtained  by  the  provision  of  lateral  prolongations,  derived 
from  the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebra,  which  form  a  series  of 
arches  largely  developed  at  certain  points,  so  as  more  or  less  completelj 
to  embrace  the  principal  viscera,  and  give  eztonsive  attachment  to 
moscles  serving  for  the  movements  of  the  body. 

(1677.)  The  first  set  of  arches  is  appended  to  the  lateral  portions  of 
the  cranial  vertebra,  and  the  bones  thus  derived  enter  largely  into  the 
composition  of  the  respiratory  apparatus.  In  Uan  this  important 
portion  of  the  skeleton  is  reduced  to  a  mere  rudiment,  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  os  kyoidei ;  and  in  the  human  snbjact  its  r^ationa 
and  connections  with  the  snrrounding  parta  are  so  obscnrely  visible. 
that  the  student  is  scarcely  prepared  to  witness  the  magnitude  and 
importance  of  the  hyoid  framework  in  other  classes,  or  Uie  amazing 
metamorphoses  which,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  it  undergoes. 

(16T8.)  Behind  the  hyoid  apparatus,  other  arches  are  attached  to 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  spinal  vertebne,  called  rt6<;  and  the 
study  of  these  appendagea  to  the  spine  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
points  in  the  whole  range  of  osteology.  In  Fishes,  wherein  respira- 
tion  is  effected  entirely  by  the  movements  of  largely-developed  hyoid 
bones,  the  ribs  are  mere  immovable  derivations  from  the  transverae 
processes  of  the  vertebrn,  and  serve  exclusively  for  the  attachment  of 
muBclea.  In  Reptiles,  respiration  is  still  accomplished  by  the  os 
hyoides;  and  the  ribs,  Hius  performing  a  secondary  office,  become 
convertible  to  different  uses,  and  assume  various  forms  and  propor- 
tions. In  the  Amphibious  Reptiles,  the  most  nearly  approximated  to 
Fishes,  they  either  do  not  exist  at  all,  as  being  needed  neither  for 
respiration  nor  locomotion,  or  they  are  represented  by  minute  and 
almost  imperceptible  rudiments  appended  to  the  extremities  of  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  vertehns.  In  Serpents,  the  ribs  are 
wanted  for  locomotion,  and  are  accordingly  developed  from  the  head 
nearly  to  the  tail,  forming  a  series  of  strong  arches,  articulated  at  one 
extremity  with  the  vertebral  column  by  a  very  complete  jtnnt;  but  at 
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the  opposite  estremity  the;  are  loose  and  anconnected.  Id  proportion, 
however,  bs  the  hyoid  bones,  irilh  the  larynx,  of  which  they  form  an 
important  part,  become  converted  into  a  vocal  apparatus,  as  they  grar 
dually  do,  the  ribs,  assuming  more  complete  development  in  a'  certain 
region  of  the  spine,  and,  being  augmented  by  the  addition  of  a  eternal 
apparatus,  form  a  complete  thoracic  cavity,  and  thus  become  the  basis 
of  those  movements  of  the  body  which  in  hot-blooded  animals  are  sub- 
servient to  respiration. 

(1579.)  The  next  additions  required  to  complete  the  skeleton  are 
two  pairs  of  locomotive  limbs,  representing  tite  legs  and  arms  of  Man. 
Infinitely  diversified  as  are  these  members  both  in  form  and  office, 
they  are,  when  philosophically  considered,  found  to  be  constructed 
after  the  same  type.  Both  the  anterior  and  posterior  limbs,  when 
fully  oi^nized,  consist  of  simitar  parts,  most  of  which  are  met  with 
in  the  limbs  of  the  human  skeleton.  Three  bones  constitiite  tha 
shoulder,  called  respectively  ths  Scapula,  the  ClavicU,  and  tlie  Cora- 
eoid  bone.  Three  bones  in  like  manner  sustain  the  hinder  extremity 
— the  Z/iun),  the  JscAium,  and  the  Pu^;  and  these  evidenlly  represent 
individually  the  corresponding  pieces  found  in  the  shoulder,  but  dif- 
ferently named.  The  formation  of  the  limbs  is  likewise  strictly 
parallel ;  a  single  bone  articulates  with  the  osseous  framework  of 
the  shoulder,  or  of  the  hip,  called  in  one  case  the  Humerua,  in  the 
other  the  Femw:  two  bones  form  the  arm,  the  Badim  and  VItm; 
and  two  likewise  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  leg,  the  Tibia  and 
FibuUt :  the  hand  and  foot  are  each  supported  by  a  double  series  of 
small  bones,  forming  the  Carjna  of  the  one,  and  the  Tanw  of  the 
other;  and  in  like  manner  consist  of  similar  pieces,  five  in  number, 
called  the  Metacarpai  or  Metatarsal  bones,  and  of  the  ThaUmgtt,  or 
joints  of  the  fingers  end  toes. 

(1680.)  A  perfect  or  typical  skeleton  must  therefore  be  supposed  to 
consist  of  all  the  before-named  portions,  namely,  1 .  the  cranial  and 
spinal  rertebrffi  ;  S.  the  face  ;  S.  an  elaborately-formed  hyoid  frame- 
work; 4.  the  ribs;  6.  a  sternal  system  of  bones,  constituting,  in  con- 
junction with  some  of  the  ribs,  a  thorax;  and  6thly,  of  four  locomo- 
tive extremities,  made  up  of  the  parts  above  enumerated  as  enter- 
ing into  their  composition.  Seldom,  indeed,  is  it  tLat  the  student 
will  find  even  the  majority  of  these  portions  of  the  osseous  apparatus 
coexistent  in  the  same  skeleton ;  but,  whatever  forms  of  animals 
may  hereafter  present  themselves  for  investigation,  let  the  above  de- 
scription be  taken  as  a  general  standard  of  comparison,  and  let  all 
variations  from  it  be  considered  as  modifications  of  one  grand  and 
general  type. 

(1581.)  We  must,  however,  proceed  one  step  further  in  this  our  pre- 
paratory analysis  of  the  skeleton ;  and,  instead  of  regarding  the  indi- 
vidual pieces  of  the  osseous  framewoi^  of  an  adult  animal  as  so  many 
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simple  bones,  be  prepared  to  fiad  them  resolvable  into  sereral  distinct 
parts  or  elemvnU,  all  or  onlj  a  part  of  nhich  may  be  developed  in  any 
given  portion  of  the  osseous  syetem. 

(1583.)  In  order  to  simplify  as  much  aa  possible  tbis  important  sub- 
ject, we  will  select  first,  what  is  generally  considered  as  a  single  bone, 
one  of  the  most  complex  vertebra  of  a  Ash  for  instance,  and  examine 
its  real  composition. 

(1 533.)  This  hone(Ji0.  281,  a)  is  found  to  consist  of  a  central  portion 
(a),  and  of  sundry  processes  derived  therefrom,  some  of  which  the 
younger  student  of  human  anatomy  would  at  once  be  able  to  call  by 
their  appropriate  names  :  to  the  body  of  the  bone  (a]  he  finds  appended 
the  arch  (b)  which  incloses  the  spinal  cord,  surmounted  by  its  spinous 
process  (c),  and  <n'ith  equal  facility  he  recognises  in  the  lateral  pro- 
cesses {d,  d)  the  analogues  of  the  tr&nsTerse  processes  of  the  human 
spine  ;  but  here  his  knowledge  fails  him,  inasmuch  as  he  finds  another 
arch  (e)  formed  beneath  the  body  of  the  bone,  and  moreof  er  an  inferior 
spinous  process  (9),  neither  of  which  have  any  representatives  in  the 
human  body. 

(1G84.)  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  human  vertebne  are  imper- 
fectly-developed bones,  and  do  not  possess  all  the  parts  or  elements 
met  with  in  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  skeleton  of  a  fish. 

(IC85.)  The  question,  therefore,  to  be  solved  is  this, — how  many 
elements  exist  in  the  most  perfect  vertebra  known  ?  and  this  being 
ouce  satisfactorily  settled,  it  is  easy  to  detect  the  deficiencies  of  bucIi 
as  are  lees  completely  developed. 

(1586.)  Taking  theex-  a  Fi<,.2S\.  a 

ample  above  given  as  a 
specimen  of  afully-formed 
vertebra,  it  has  been  foun  d 
to  be  divisible  into  the 
following  pieces,  all  or 
only  a  part  of  which  may 
be  present  in  other  ver-  A 
tebne,  even  belonging  to 
the  same  skeleton:  and 
these  parts  are  repre- 
sented detached  from 
each  other  in  the  diagram 
which  accompanies  the 
figure  (Jig.  281,  b).  They  are  Ist,  the  centre  ot  body  of  the  bone ; 
Qndly,  two  elements  {b,  b),  which  embrace  the  spinal  marrow;  Srdly, 
the  superior  process  (e);  4thly,  the  two  transverse  processes  {d); 
Ctbly,  two  elements  forming  the  inferior  arch,  and  inclosing  the 
principal  bloodvessels  (<) ;  and  6thly,  an  inferior  spinous  process  (g). 

(1587.)  With  this  key  before  ns,  we  are  able  with  ^e  utmost  ease 
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to  comprehend  the  Btmctare  of  any  form  of  vertebra  that  may  offer 
itself.  Thus,  in  different  regione  of  the  back  of  the  same  fish,  the 
compoeition  of  the  vertebra  is  totally  different;  near  the  tail  the 
Tortebne  consist  of  the  body  (a),  the  snperior  arch  (6)  and  spinotu 
process  (c),  and  the  inferior  arch  (t)  and  spinous  process  (g).  In  the 
neigbbourbood  of  the  bead,  however,  neither  the  inferior  arch  nor 
spinous  process  are  at  all  developed ;  but  the  transverse  processes, 
which  were  deficient  in  the  former  case,  are  here  of  great  size  and 
strength.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  form  of  a  vertebra  may  be 
modified  to  any  extent,  by  the  simple  arrest  of  the  development  of 
certain  elements,  and  the  disproportionate  expansion  of  others,  until 
at  length  it  becomes  scarcely  recognisable  as  constituting  the  same 
piece  of  the  skeleton. 

(I5S8.)  Who  would  be  prepared  to  expect,  for  example,  that  the  oc- 
cipital bone  of  the  human  bead  was  merely  a  modification  of  a  few  of 
the  elements  of  tbe  fish's  vertebra  above  described  enormously  ex- 
panded, in  order  to  become  adapted  to  altered  circnmstaoces  ?  And 
jet  how  simple  ie  the  transition !  By  removing  the  inferior  arch  (e) 
and  spinous  process  (jr),  and  slightly  reducing  the  proportionate  lei^tb 
of  the  transverse  processes  (d),  we  arrive  at  the  form  of  a  human  ver- 
tebra, which  exhibits  precisely  similar  elements :  enlarge  the  arches 
(6,  b)  that  Burround  the  spinal  axis  of  the  nervoiu  system,  increase  the 
size  of  the  superior  spinous  element  (c),  and  we  have  the  occipital 
bone  of  a  fish :  and  from  hence,  through  a  few  intermediate  links,  we 
arrive  almost  imperceptibly  at  the  occipital  bone  of  tbe  human  cra- 
nium ;  the  main  differences  being  that  the  body  is  in  Man  divided  in- 
to two  lateral  halves,  while  the  superior  arches  {b)  become  spread  out 
so  as  adequately  to  defend  the  prodigiously-developed  masses  of  the 
brain,  to  which  in  the  human  body  the;  correspond. 

(1689.)  One  other  illuetratioD  of  this  interesting  sulgect.  What 
bones  compose  a  completely-formed  thorax  ?  In  man  we  find,  as 
evety  tyro  knows,  let,  the  dorsal  vertebra ;  Sndly,  the  ribi,  with  their 
cartilages  ;  and  Srdly,  the  ttfmum.  But  it  is  not  in  man  that  we  most 
expect  a  perfectly-developed  thoracic  framework ;  it  is  in  the  birds 
that  are  destined  to  rise  in  the  air  by  tbe  assistance  of  their  propor- 
tionately-powerful thoracic  extremities.  If,  therefore,  we  examine  tbe 
thorax  of  a  bird,  we  find  it  composed  of  pieces  which  in  man  are  ab- 
solutely wanting :  we  see  1st,  the  vertebra ;  Sndly,  the  dortal  ribs, 
firmly  articalated  on  each  side  both  with  their  bodies  and  transverse 
processes  ;  8rdly,  tbe  sternal  ribt,  extending  from  the  ribs  laet  men- 
tioned to  the  sternum  ;  and,  lastly,  the  sterman,  itself  composed,  as 
ve  shall  afterwards  see,  of  various  elements  not  found  in  tbe  human 
body.  If  vre  prosecute  our  snrvey  a  little  further,  we  shall  find  this 
portion  of  the  skeleton  offering  the  greatest  possible  variety  as  regards 
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the  presence  or  absence  of  the  elements  above  enumerated :  thus,  in 
the  Frog  we  have  vertebrfe  and  sternum,  but  no  ribs ;  in  the  Serpent, 
vertebne  and  dor§al  ribs,  but  no  slemum  or  sternal  ribs ;  in  Man  the 
Bteroal  ribs  are  represented  b;  the  costal  cartilages ;  and  tbus  a  tho- 
rax of  every  required  description  is  constructed  by  adding  or  taking 
away,  expanding  or  contracting  certain  elements,  all  of  which  a  typical 
skeleton  might  be  supposed  to  contain  developed  in  a  medium  con- 
dition. 

(15S0.)  Comparison  of  the  skeleton  of  a  fish  with  those  of  the 
higher  animals  demonstrates  that  the  natural  arrangement  of  the 
parts  of  the  endoskeleton,  is  in  a  series  of  segments  succeeding  esch 
otlier  in  the  axis  of  the  body.  These  segments  are  not,  indeed,  com- 
posed of  the  same  number  of  bones  in  any  class,  or  throngfaont  any 
individual  animal.  Bnt  certain  parts  of  each  s^ment  do  maintain 
such  conetanc;  in  their  existence,  relation,  position,  and  offices,  as  to 
enforce  the  conviction  that  they  are  homologous  parts  both  in  the  con- 
stituent series  of  the  same  individual  skeleton,  and  throughout  the 
series  of  vertebrate  animals.  Each  of  these  primary  segments  of  the 
skeleton  is  designated  a  "  vertebra,"  but  with  as  little  reference  to  the 
primary  signification  of  the  word  as  when  the  comparative  anatomist 
speaks  of  a  sacral  vertebra.  A  vertebra  is  defined  by  Professor  Owen 
as  '*  one  of  those  iegmmtt  of  the  endoskelMon  whirh  constitute  the  axU 
of  the  body  and  the  protecting  canal*  of  ike  nervout  and  vaicidar 
trunk*;"  such  a  segment  may  also  support  diverging  appendage). 

(1691.)  A  vertebra  oonsisto,  in  its  typical  completeness,  of  the 
elements  or  parts  represented  in  the  following  diagram. 


pleunipopbjii*. 


(1692.)  The  names  in  the  above  description  printed  in  Roman  type 
signify  those  parts  which,  being  usually  developed  from  distinct  and  in- 
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dependent  centres,  have  l>een  named  auto^tnout  elements.  The  italics 
denot«  the  parts  more  properly  called  processes,  which  shoot  out  as 
continuations  from  some  of  the  preceding  elements,  and  are  termed 
exogenout. 

(1503.)  The  autogenous  elements  generally  circumscribe  holes  about 
the  centrum,  irhich  in  the  chain  of  vertebrce  form  canals.  The  moat 
constant  and  extensive  canal  is  that  formed  above  the  centrum  (Jig. 
S8'2)  for  the  lodgment  of  the  main  trunk  of  the  nervous  system  (neural 
axis)  by  the  elemenU  thence  termed  nsurapophyies.  The  second  canal, 
below  the  centrum  {Jig.  382),  is  in  its  entire  extent  more  irregular 
and  interrupted;  it  lodges  the  central  oigan  and  large  trunks  of  the 
vascular  system  (hemal  axis),  and  is  usually  formed  by  the  Utininte, 
which  are  therefore  called  kamapophyses.  At  the  sides  of  the 
centrum,  most  commonly  in  the  cervical  region,  a  canal  is  circum- 
scribed by  the  plmrapopkyiit,  or  costal  process,  by  the  parapophysu, 
or  lower  transverse  process,  and  by  the  diapophyait,  or  upper 
transverse  process,  which  canal  includes  a  vessel,  and  often  also  a 
nerve. 

(1S94.)  Thus  a  typical  or  perfect  vertebra,  with  all  its  elements, 
presents  four  canals  or  perforations  around  a  common  centre  ;  such  a 
vertebra  we  find  in  the  thorax  of  Man,  and  most  of  the  higher  classes 
of  vertebrates,  also  in  the  neck  of  many  birds.  In  the  tails  of  most 
reptiles  and  mammals  the  inferior  are  articulated  or  ancbylosed  to  the 
under  part  of  the  central  elements,  space  being  needed  there  only  for 
the  caudal  artery  and  vein.  But  where  tbe  central  organ  of  the  circu- 
lation has  to  be  lodged,  an  expansion  of  the  hnmal  arch  takes  place, 
constituting  a  thorax.  Accordingly,  in  order  to  construct  the  thoracic 
cavity,  the  pleurapophyaes  {Jig.  383)  are  much  elongated,  and  the 
hsmapophyses  {Jig.  283)  are  removed  from  tbe  centrum,  and  are 
articulated  to  the  distal  ends  of  the  pleurapophyaes,  the  bony  hoop 
being  completed  by  the  intercalation  of  the  hramal  spine  {fig.  282) 
between  tbe  ends  of  the  hesmapophyees.  And  this  spine  is  here 
sometimes  as  widely  expanded  (iu  the  thorax  of  Birds  and  Cbeloiuans, 
for  example),  as  is  the  neural  spine  (parietal  bone  or  bones)  of  the 
middle  cranial  vertebra  of  Mammals.  In  both  cases  also  it  may  be 
developed  from  two  lateral  halves,  and  a  bony  intermuscular  crest  may 
be  extended  from  the  mid-line,  as  in  the  skull  of  tbe  Hynna  and  tbe 
breast  bone  of  Birds. 

(169ti.)  The  ossiQed  parts  of  tbe  abdominal  vertebne  of  osseous 
fishes  answer  to  the  centrum,  the  neurapophyses,  the  neural  spine, 
the  parapopbyses,  the  pleurapophyses,  and  certain  appendages  to  be 
hereafter  noticed. 

(1596.)  In  the  air-breathing  Vertebrata,  in  which  the  heart  and 
breathing  organs  are  transferred  backwards  to  the  trunk,  the  corre- 
sponding osseous  s^ments  of  the  skeleton  are  in  most  instances  de- 
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v«1oped  in  their  ^ical  compleunesa,  in  order  to  encompass  and 
protect  those  organs.  The  thoracic  htemapophjses  in  the  Crocodiles 
are  portiallj  ossified,  and  in  Birds  completely  so  (Jig.  282),  in  which 
class  the  basmal  spines  of  the  thorax  coalesce  ti^ether,  become  mnch 
expanded  laterally,  and  usually  develope  a  median  crest  downnrds, 
to  increase  the  surface  of  attachment  for  the  great  mnscles  of  flight. 
This  speciality  is  indicated  by  the  name  "atemnm,"  applied  to  the 
confiuent  elements  in  question. 

(1507.)  The  typica]  thoracic  rertehnc  in  Birds  support  diverging 
appendage*,  either  aochylosed,  as  in  most,  or  articulated,  as  in  the 
Penguin  and  Apleryx,  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  ptenrapophysts. 
The  function  of  sach  appendages  in  this  form  of  typical  vertebra  is  to 
connectone  hsetnal  arch  nith  the  next  in  succession,  so  as  to  associate 
the  two  in  action,  and  to  give  firmness  and  strength  to  the  whole 
thoracic  cage. 

(1508.)  The  diverging  appendagas  are,  as  might  be  expected,  of  all 
the  elements  of  the  vertebral  s^ment,  the  least  constant  in  r^aid 
to  their  existence,  and  thoenhjects  of  the  greatest  amount  and  vaiie^ 
of  modification.  Simple,  slender  spines  or  styles  in  fishes  (fig.  286, 
13),  simple  plates  retaining  long  their  cartilaginous  condition  in  croeo< 
diles,  short,  flat,  slightly^cnrred  pieces  in  most  Birds, — such,  nith 
one  exception,  is  the  range  of  the  variety  of  form  to  which  dese 
parts  are  subject  in  the  segments  of  the  tmnk.  But  that  exception 
is  a  remarkable  one,  inasmuch  as  we  are  enabled  to  trace  the  diverging 
appendage  of  that  vertebral  segment  of  the  body,  which  from  its  form 
and  character  constitutes  the  pelvic  arch,  through  various  progressive 
phases  of  development,  from  that  of  a  simple,  articulated,  solitary 
ray,  such  as  exists  in  the  hepidonren,  through  innumerable  modifies' 
tions,  whereby  it  is  adapted  for  swimming,  steering,  balancing, 
and  anchoring;  for  exploration,  for  burrowing,  creeping,  walking, 
and  mnning;  for  leaping,  seizing,  climbing,  or  eostainiug  erect  the 
entire  frame  of  the  animal  under  the  general  appellation  of  the 
posterior  or  pelvic  limb. 

(1590.)  Any  given  appendage,  however,  as  Professor  Owen*  justly 
observes,  might  have  been  the  seat  of  such  developments  as  convert 
that  of  the  pelvic  arch  into  a  locomotive  limb ;  and  the  tme  insight 
into  the  general  homology  of  limbs,  enables  us  to  point  out  many 
potential  pairs  in  the  typical  endoskeleton.  The  possible  and 
conceivable  modifications  of  the  vertebrate  Architjpe  are  tax  from 
having  been  exhausted  in  the  forms  that  have  hitherto  been  recognised, 
front  the  primeval  fishes  of  the  paleozoic  ocean  of  this  planet  up  to 
the  present  time ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  would  be  by  no  means  contrary 
to  the  general  laws  of  ostei^enic  development,  however  extravagant 
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from  the  ordinary  coarse  of  natore,  were  vertebrate  animals  to  occur 
possessed  of  more  than  the  two  pairs  of  locomotive  extremities 
nsoallj  conferred;  so  that  such  beings  as  hippogriffs  and  other 
winged  <]uadrupeda,  however  f&bulous,  would  be  by  no  means  mon- 
atroas  productions  of  nature. 

As  the  segments  approach  the  tail  ia  the  air-breathing  Tertebrates, 
thej  are  nsoally  progressively  umplifled,  first,  hy  the  diminution, 
coalescence,  and  final  loss  of  the  pleurapophysis ;  next,  by  the  similar 
diminution  and  final  removal  of  the  hnmal  and  neural  arches ;  and 
sometimes  also  b;  the  coalescence  of  the  remaining  central  elements, 
either  into  a  lung  osseous  style,  as  io  the  Frt^  {fig.  308),  or 
into  a  shorter  Battened  disc,  as  in  many  Birds.  In  fishes,  how- 
ever, the  seat  of  the  terminal  degradation  of  the  vertebral  column  is 
first  and  chiefly  in  the  central  elements,  which  in  the  homocercals, 
t.  0.  in  those  genera  which,  like  the  jmvk  {fig.  S86),  have  a  sym- 
metrical bilobed  tsil.  are  commonly  blended  together,  and  shortened 
by  absorption,  whilst  both  neural  and  hcemal  arches  remain  with 
increased  vertical  extent,  and  indicate  the  number  of  the  metamor- 
phosed or  obliterated  centrums. 

(1600.)  The  anterior  vertebrsa  of  the  spinal  series  are  modified  in 
their  form  and  dimensions  in  proportion  to  the  increased  development 
of  the  anterior  part  of  the  cerebro-spinsl  axis,  and  that  to  such  an 
extent,  more  especially  in  the  mammiferons  races,  that  their  real 
nature  and  character  are  completely  masked  Irom  ordinary  obeerration ; 
nevertheless,  guided  by  the  principles  above  laid  down,  that  the  bones 
of  the  cranial  portion  of  the  spinal  column  conform  in  their  essential 
arrangement  with  what  has  been  observed  in  the  rest  of  the  vertebral 
series,  and  that  the  skull  is  in  reality  made  up  of  the  same  elemental 
parts,  modified,  it  is  true,  to  a  very  remarkable  extent,  yet  still  recog- 
nisable in  accordance  with  just  principles  of  philosophical  induction 
as  the  homologaes  of  those  described  above. 

(1601.)  The  cranial  bones,  when  examined  by  any  anprejudiced 
observer,  readily  resolve  themselves  into  four  distinct  vertebra, 
which  may  be  named,  reckoning  them  from  behind  forwards,  the  ~~ 

Occipital,  or  Epencephelic; 

Parietal,    or  Mesencephalic; 

Frontal,   or  Prosencephalio ; 

Nasal,      or  Rhineneephalie. 

(1603.)  The  OociFiTAi.  Tebisb&a,  in  the  higher  vertebratM,  is 
represented  by  the  occipital  bene,  in  nbicfa  alt  the  vertebral  elementa 
are  consolidated  into  one  piece ;  in  the  Beptilia,  however,  it  is  by  ne 
means  difficult  to  identify  the  several  parts  which  enter  into  its 
composilian.    They  are  as  follows:— 
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Centram Basiocdpital  .  ■  6* 

NeurapophyseB    .     .     .     E]ioccipital  ■  ■  9 

Spine         Snpnoodpiul  .  .  8 

Parapophysea      .     ,     .     Paroceipital  .  .  10 

The  composition  of  tbe  Pakietal  Vbbtebra  is— 

Parietal  centrum      .     .     Basisphenoid  .  ■  fl 

Neurapophyaes   .    .    .    Alisplienoid  .  . 

Spine         Parietal  .  .  7 

Parapophjsea     .     .     .     Mastoid  .  .13 

The  Frontal  Vebtxbba  courists  of — 

Fmi,Moenlni»     .      |  P-pk""!  ""i 

t  Entosphenoid. 

Neurapophyaes  .     .     .    Orbitosphenoid  .     .     14 

Spine        Frontal  1 

ParapophyseB     .    .     .    Post-frontal  .    ■      1 
The  Nasal  Vebtebra  is  compoaed  of— 

Nasal  centrum   .     .     .    Vomer  .     .     16 

Nenrapopbyses  .     .     .     Prefrontal  .     .       3 

Spine        Naaal  .     .     20 

(1603.)  Thus  fiitr  it  is  we  are  enabled  to  identify  the  cranial 
boDos  as  being  modified  representatives  of  the  apinol  colnmn,  by 
allowing  for  that  increased  development  of  tbe  neural  elements  here 
rendered  necessary  by  the  inordinate  magnitude  of  the  ganglionic 
centres  of  the  cerebro-apina!  axis,  but  when  we  come  to  tnrn  our 
attention  to  the  conatitution  of  the  other  portions  of  the  chain  repre- 
senting tbe  lateral  and  inferior  arches,  or,  in  other  words,  the  para- 
pophyaiel  and  tbe  heemapophyeial  elements,  together  with  the  diverg- 
ing appendages  derived  therefrom,  the  task  becomes  mni:^  more 
difficult.  The  labours  of  Professor  Owen  npon  this  interesting 
subject,  uQparalleled  for  depth  of  research,  and  exhibiting  a  grasp 
of  philosophical  argument  rarely  to  be  met  with,  have,  however, 
satisfactorily  revealed  their  real  nature,  and  eHtablisbed  beyond  a 
doobt  tbe  alliances  which  exist  between  tbe  elaborate  structures  in 
question,  and  the  arches  which  exist  tinder  simpler  conditionB  ap- 
pended to  the  vertebral  aegmenta  of  tbe  trank. 

From  an  extended  survey  of  the  organization  of  the  skeleton 
throughout  the  vertebrate  aeries  it  ia  easy  to  perceive  that,  however 
diveraifled  in  adaptation  to  external  circumstances,  there  is  a  general 
agreement  between  the  various  parts  of  the  osseons  framewurk  sufficient 
to  convince  ua  that  all  have  been  constructed  in  accordance  vritb  an 
*  TbcM  nunibfn  coireapood  wltb  thOM  tlut  iadkate  ths  indiridnal  ioaet  of  llie 
cranium  in  lubMqnait  SgWH. 
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id«d  plan  or  tidietjpe,  frum  which  iSm,  u  PUto  expresua  it,  the 
Crealor  has  not  davutted  gince  the  earliest  appeannce  of  the  palnozoic 
races  of  vertebrala  np  to  the  preaent  period ;  aad  this  "  arche^pe" 
Professor  Owen  has  illostrated  by  the  diagram  in  the  preceding  page. 

(1604.)  The  nerrous  sTstem  of  the  VertebraU  is  by  Ikr  more  com- 
plex and  elsboratety  organised  than  that  of  any  of  the  foot  preceding 
diviaions  of  the  animal  world ;  and  consiata,  in  fact,  of  several  dis- 
tinct Bjstems  differently  disposed  and  appropriated  to  different  oGKoes. 
Certain  laiffely-deTsloped  ganglia,  situated  in  the  cari^  of  the  oniiiaiiii 
generally  conaidered  by  themseWee  on  aocoont  of  their  dispn>po^ 
tioaat«  size  when  oompared  with  the  other  nerroos  centrea,  era 
commonly  grouped  together  under  one  common  designation,  and  fiirm 
what  is  called  the  brmn,  or  mcephalon :  these  masses,  however,  as  we 
aball  hereafter  see,  preside  over  variona  and  widely-different  fnoctieDs ; 
and  with  them  perception,  volition,  and  intelligence  are  essentially  con- 
nected. 

(1605.)  Continued  from  the  brain,  and  lodged  in  a  canal  fbrmed  b; 
the  superior  arches  of  the  vertebral  column,  is  a  long  ctuda  of  ^- 
glionic  centres,  bo  intimately  united  that  they  appear  eonfiised  into  a 
long  medullaiy  oord  UBoally  denominated  the  «;>tnai  ntarrow  (wudnlia 

(leoo.)  The  spinal  medulla  in  reality  oonsistB  of  two  double  series 
or  eobimtu,  composed  of  symmetrical  and  parallel  ganglia;  one  pair  of 
columns,  the  anterior,  presiding  over  those  muscular  movements  which 
are  under  the  oontrol  of  the  will,  while  tbe  posterior  are  destined  to 
receive  impressions  derived  from  tbe  exterior  of  the  body:  these 
columns,  therefore,  are  denominated  respectively  the  motw  and  sen- 
Bittve  tracts  of  the  spinal  cord, 

(1607.)  From  the  lateral  sspects  of  the  medulla  spinalis  are  derived 
at  intervals  symmetrical  pairs  of  nerves,  which  escape  from  the  spinal 
canal  by  appropriate  oriflcee  situ^ed  between  the  different  bones  of 
the  vertebral  column,  and  are  distributed  to  the  voluntary  muscles 
and  integument  of  tbe  two  sides  of  the  body. 

(1608.)  The  spinal  nerves,  however,  are  not  so  simple  in  tfaeir  com- 
position as  they  were  coDsidered  to  be  by  the  older  anatomists :  each  of 
them  has,  in  fiu;t,  been  found  to  arise  from  the  spinal  cord  by  two 
diatinct  roots,  one  derived  from  the  anterior,  the  other  from  the 
posterior  column  of  the  correspondtng  side ;  so  thst  each  nerve  is 
evidently  made  up  of  two  distinct  sets  of  filaments,  one  set  com- 
municating with  the  motor,  the  other  with  the  sensitive  tracts;  and 
thus  every  nerve  derived  from  the  spinal  cord  is  a  compound  stmctare, 
being  composed  of  filaments  distinct  in  office,  although  inclosed  in 
the  same  sheath,  some  being  connected  with  the  muscular  movemeati, 
die  ethera  with  sensation.  But  in  addition  to  the  cerebro-spintl 
ganglia  and  the  symmetrically-arranged  nerves  emanating  therefrom, 
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that  are  diatributeil  to  the  organs  of  Maisatioii  and  m^Tflment,  there 
exists  in  the  Vertebrata  a  distinct  BTStem  of  nervous  centFe§  lodged 
among  the  viscera,  appropriated  to  the  performance  of  the  automatic 
fnnoUons,  and  presiding  over  those  inrolnntarj  movements  of  the 
body  upon  which  depend  the  operations  connected  with  nutritioD. 
These  gsnglia  are  variously  distributed,  being  situated  in  the  bead, 
the  neck,  the  thorax,  and  Uie  abdomen;  and  from  them  arise  large 
plexuses  of  nerves,  destined  to  supply  the  organs  belonging  to  diges- 
tion, circulation,  and  secretion ;  thus  forming  extensive  ramifications, 
formerly  distinguished  fay  the  name  of  the  n/mpathetie  nerve,  hot 
now  more  properly  oonaidered  as  a  distinct  system  presiding  over 
organic  life,  as  the  former  is  oonnected  wilh  the  phenomena  of  animal 

(1609.)  With  the  increased  development  of  the  nervous  system  in 
the  vertobiata  olassea  we  find  the  organs  of  the  senses  assume  a  pro- 
portionate perfection  of  structare  and  regularity  of  arrangemeut. 
The  auditory  apparatus,  of  which  we  have  seen  only  rudiments  in 
the  lower  animals,  gradually  faecomes  more  and  more  elaborately 
oi^nized :  the  eyes,  now  invari^ly  two  in  number,  are  lodged  in 
oavitieB  fornted  for  their  reception  by  the  osseous  frameworlc  of  the 
laoe;  and  exhibit,  in  the  simplicity  of  their  structure,  a  higher  type 
of  organization  than  sny  we  have  hitherto  examined.  Organs  of 
smell,  also  double,  but  of  very  variable  construcdoii,  are  likewise 
constantly  preseuL  The  tongue  becomes  slowly  adapted  to  ap- 
preciaU  and  discrimiuate  savours ;  and  the  sense  of  touch,  the  most 
generally  diffused  of  all,  is  especially  conferred  upon  organs  of 
different  kinds  peculiarly  adapted  to  exercise  this  Ikoulty.  Thus 
with  increased  intelligence  higher  oapttbilitiea  of  enjoyment  are 
allotted,  and  sagacity  developes  itself  in  proportion  as  the  nervous 
centres  expand.  But  there  are  minor  points,  characteristio  of  the 
vertebrate  division  of  the  animal  world,  wbich  must  not  be  omitted 
in  this  preparatory  survey  of  their  organization.  Their  organs  of 
digestion  and  nutrition  are  constructed  sccording  to  a  different  type, 
and  upon  a  more  enlarged  plan  than  in  any  of  the  classes  enumerated 
in  the  preceding  chapter ;  and  part*  are  superadded  to  the  digestive 
ap[ttratns  which  iu  lower  tribes  had  do  existence.  In  addition  to 
the  usual  subsidiary  glands,  namely,  the  salivaiy  end  the  hepatic, 
a  third  secretion  is  poured  into  the  intestine  along  with  the  bile 
derived  from  the  pancrtat,  a  viscus  which  we  have  not  as  yet  met 
vrith.  Throughout  all  the  Mollusca  we  have  found  the  bile 
secreted  by  the  liver  to  be  separated  from  arterial  blood,  as  are 
the  other  secretions  of  the  body ;  but  in  the  Vebtebrata  it  is 
from  venous  blood  that  the  bile  is  formed,  and  in  consequence  an 
elaborate  system  of  vessels  is  provided,  distinct  from  the  general 
circulation,  by  which  a  large  aupply  of  deoxygenieed  blood  is  con- 
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Teyed  to  and  distributed  through  the  liver.  MOsUtirtiDg  -  what  ia 
termed  hy  anatomists  the  ByBtem  of  the  vena  porta ;  naj,  iDore, 
in  connection  irith  this  arrangement  ve  find  another  remarkaUe 
viacuB  make  its  appearance,  the  ijdeen ;  (rom  which  Tenona  blood  b 
copiouslj  aupplied  to  the  portal  vein,  and  added  to  that  derived  tnm 
other  aourcOB. 

(1610,)  A  BtUI  more  important  and  intereating  circumstance,  Thkh 
strikes  the  anatomist  on  comparing  the  Vertebrata  with  lower  forms 
of  existence,  ia  the  sudden  appearance  of  an  entirely  new  sjstem  of 
vessels,  destined  to  absorb  from  the  intestines  the  nutritions  prodttcts 
of  the  digestive  process,  and  to  convey  them,  as  well  as  fluids  derived 
from  other  parts  of  the  body,  directly  into  the  veins,  there  to  be  miied 
with  the  mass  of  the  circulating  blood.  These  vessels,  of  which  no 
traces  have  been  detected  in  any  of  the  Ihtkrtebbita,  are  called  ^- 
pkatiei  and  laeUaU,  but  their  etmcture  and  distribution  will  occn|^  oar 
attention  hereailer. 

(1011.)  The  blood  of  all  the  Vertebrata  is  red,  and  is  composed  of 
microscopic  globules  of  variable  form  and  dimeonooa  in  different 
animals.  In  the  class  of  Fishes,  owing  to  the  as  yet  iraperfeot  con- 
dition of  the  respiratory  appantus,  the  teroperatare  of  the  body  is 
scarcely  higher  than  that  of  the  surroanding  medium;  and,  even  in 
Reptiles,  such  is  the  languid  condition  of  the  circulation,  and  the 
incomplete  manner  in  which  the  blood  is  exposed  to  the  renovating 
influence  of  the  oxygen  derived  from  the  atmosphere,  that  the 
standard  of  animal  heat  is  still  extremely  slow.  But  in  the  higher 
classes,  the  Birds  and  Mammslia,  owing  to  the  total  separation  of 
the  systemic  and  pulmonary  circulation,  the  effect  of  respiration  is 
increased  to  the  utmost;  and,  pure  arterial  blood  being  thus  abun- 
dantly distributed  through  all  parts,  heat  is  more  rapidly  generated, 
the  warmth  of  the  body  becomes  considerably  iucreased,  and  soch 
animals  are  permanently  maintained  at  an  invarible  temperatare, 
considerably  higher  than  that  of  the  medium  in  which  they  live. 
Hence  the  distinction  generally  made  between  the  hot-blooded  and 
cold-blooded  Vertebrata. 

(161Q.)  The  variations  in  the  temperature  of  the  blood,  above 
alluded  to,  are,  moreover,  the  cause  of  other  important  diffisrences 
observable  in  the  clothing,  habits,  and  instincts  of  these  oreatores. 
To  retain  a  high  degree  of  animal  heat  necessarily  requires  a  wttrm  and 
thick  covering  of  some  non-conducting  material ;  and  consequently  in 
the  hair,  wool,  and  feathers  of  the  warm-blooded  tribes  we  at  once  re- 
cognise the  provision  made  by  Nature  for  preventing  an  undue  expen- 
diture of  the  caloric  generated  in  the  body.  Such  investments, 
however,  would  be  ill  adapted  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  watery  medium ; 
and  consequently  the  fish  destined  to  an  aquatic  life,  or  the  amphibious 
reptile  doomed  to  frei^uent  the  mud  and  slime  upon  the  shores,  are 
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deprired  of  sAcb  incombnnoea,  and  olothed  in  &  acaij  or  slippery 
covering  more  fitted  to  their  habits,  and  equftUj  in  accordance  with 
the  dimioislwd  temperature  of  their  blood. 

(1613.)  Still  more  remarkable  is  the  eSeot  of  a  mere  ezaltatioa  of 
animal  heat  upon  the  inatincte  and  affections  of  the  different  races  of 
the  Vertebrata.  The  fishes,  absolatelj  nnable  to  assist  in  the  matura- 
tion  of  their  offspring,  are  ooatent  to  cast  their  spawn  into  the  water, 
end  remain  utterly  careless  of  the  progeny  to  be  derived  from  it. 
The  reptile,  equally  incapable  of  appreoiadog  the  pleasures  connected 
with  maternal  care,  is  content  to  leave  her  eggs  exposed  to  the  genial 
imrmth  of  the  aun  until  the  included  young  escape.  But  no  sooner 
does  the  vital  beat  of  the  parent  become  sufficient  for  the  purpoaea 
designed  hy  Nature,  than  all  the  sympathies  of  parental  fondness 
become  developed,  all  the  delights  connected  with  paternity  and 
maternity  are  superadded  to  other  enjoyments;  and  the  bird, 
as  she  petientty  performs  the  business  of  incubation,  or  tenderly 
iratchea  over  her  newly-hatched  brood,  derives  a  pleasure  from 
the  performance  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  her,  second  only 
to  that  eqjoyed  by  the  mammiferous  mother,  who  from  her  own 
breast  supplies  the  nutriment  prepared  for  the  support  of  her  infant 
progeny. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

PISCES — FISHKB. 

(1614.)  To  whatever  portion  of  the  animal  world  we  turn  our  atten- 
tion, we  find  the  lowest  and  least  perfectly  oi^anised  tribes  to  be  in- 
habitants of  the  water.  To  dwell  upon  the  land  necessarily  demands 
no  inconsiderable  share  of  strength  and  activity,  limbs  sufficiently 
strong  to  support  the  weight  of  the  body,  muscles  possessed  of  great 
power  and  energy  of  aetion,  acute  and  vigilant  organs  of  sense,  and, 
moreover,  intelligence  and  cunning  proportioned  to  the  dangers  or 
necessities  connected  with  a  terrestrial  existence. 

(1615.)  The  inhabitant  of  the  waters,  on  the  contrary,  although  less 
highly  gifted,  may  be  fully  competent  to  eqjoy  the  position  it  is  destined 
to  occupy.  Being  constantly  buoyed  up  on  all  sides  by  a  dense  ele. 
ment,  it  is  easily  snpported  at  any  required  altitude  without  much 
muscular  effort ;  but  feeble  limbs  ars  needed  to  guide  its  path  through 
the  water,  and  slight  impulses  suffice  to  impel  it  forward.  Thus, 
therefore,  in  Fishes  we  are  prepared  to  expect  d  priori,  that,  as  far  as 
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strengtli  and  contpactneSB  of  Btrocture  are  oooomoA,  tbe;  will  be 
fouud  iiirerior  to  other  Vertebnta. 

(1616.)  We  are  likewise  justified  in  anticiiKtiiig  that,  in  intelligeiMe, 
And  ID  the  relative  perfection  of  their  seiuM,  fishes  abould  be  less 
highly  endowsd  than  the  other  rertebnte  cLibms.  Plunged  in 
the  immeAsnnible  depths  of  lbs  ocean,  wherennto  no  aoand  can 
ever  penetrate, — dirallers  in  the  realms  of  etenud  Bileooe.  vbeie 
even  tlie  roar  of  the  storm  is  lost,  vivid  and  distinct  perceptions 
of  sound  oan  be  little  needed.  Surrontided  bj  a  torhid  element, 
through  which  the  rafs  of  light  with  diffioalty  make  their  way,  the 
sphere  of  vision  most  necessarily  be  estremelj  limited.  Immersed 
in  a  fluid  but  little  adapted  to  diBtribute  odorous  particles,  a 
refined  sense  of  smell  would  be  a  useless  provision.  Taste,  if  it 
exists  at  all,  must  be  blunted  to  the  utmost,  from  the  dream- 
stances  under  which  fishes  seiae  and  swallow  pre;;  and  even  the 
sense  of  toocfa,  in  animals  encased  in  scales  and  deprived  of  pre- 
hensile limbs,  can  only    be  exerdsed  in  a   vogue  and   imperfeet 


(I61T.)  With  such  inferiority  in  their  powers  of  communication 
with  the  external  world,  and  with  bcalties  so  circumscribed,  we  might 
justly  infer  that,  as  relates  to  their  intellectual  powers,  fishes  hold  a 
position  equally  debased  aod  degraded.  Destitute  of  the  means  of 
social  intercourse,  deprived  of  all  sympathy  even  with  individuals  of 
tfaeir  own  species,  friendless  and  maieless,  the  fish  is  denied  even  Ibe 
privileges  of  sexual  attachment;  the  female  for  the  most  part  ejects 
her  countless  eggs  into  the  sea,  heedless  of  the  male  that  bUndly 
fecundates  them  as  she  is  careless  of  the  progeny  to  which  they  give 
birtli : — thus,  to  pursue  and  destroy  their  prey  constitutes  their  chief 
enjoyment  during  life,  and  to  be  devoured  at  last  is  the  great  end  of 
their  existence. 

(1618.)  We  shall  commence  our  account  of  the  anatomy  of  fishes 
by  an  examination  of  the  intemnl  skeleton  which  forms  the  framework 
of  their  bodies.  The  reader  has  already  seen  in  the  CapHALOroDA 
the  first  appearaiiee  of  an  osseous  system  in  the  cartil^nons  pieces 
described  in  the  last  chapter,  and  will  neceaearily  expect  that 
between  the  mdimental  condition  which  characterises  the  cephalic 
ring  of  the  Cuttle-fish,  and  the  complete  and  perfect  skeleton  of  the 
fisb,  various  gradations  of  development  will  occur  as  we  advance 
progressively  from  loner  to  more  elevated  forms  of  the  finny  race. 
Nor  in  this  will  he  be  deceived.  The  lowest  tribes  of  fish  possess 
a  skeleton  but  little  superior  in  its  organization  to  that  of  the 
Cephalopod:  in  the  Myxitu  and  Jjamprey  the  cranium  is  still  car- 
tilaginouB ;  and  even  the  spinal  column,  not  yet  divided  into  vert«bi«, 
resembles  a  certilaginoos  cord  extending  from  the  head  to  the  tail- 
Even  in  the  Sturgeon,  the  Skate,  and  the  Shark,  the  skeleton  is  but 
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verf   partially  oasiBed;  and  thus  we  are  Rf.&4. 

graduallf  and  almost  imperceptiblj  con- ~ — 

ducted  to  the  strong  aud  bon;  framewoi^ 
of  the  typical  fishes. 

(1010.)  But  the  most  curious  instance 
of  gradation  between  the  true  fishes  and 
the  moUusca  is  met  with  in  the  Amphi- 
oiUB.  The  Amphiozua  is  met  with  in  all 
the  European  seas,  bat  ia  more  eepecially 
abundant  in  the  Mediterranean.  Its  usual 
residence  is  upon  hanks  of  sand,  where  it 
finds  at  DDce  shelter  and  abundance  of 
nottrishmeut.  Like  the  Ascidians,  it  seems 
to  feed  entirely  npon  infusorial  organisms, 
either  animal  or  vegetable,  which  abound 
in  the  localities  that  it  frequents,  and 
which  it  swallowB  just  as  the  Ascidians 
do  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  vibralile 
cilia,  with  which  its  mouth  and  branchial 
chamber  are  richly  provided.  Such  is  the 
activity  of  it*  movements,  that  when  dug 
up  from  its  hiding-ptace  in  the  sand,  if 
left  loose  for  a  single  instant,  it  buries 
itself  again  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and 
thus  almost  instantaneously  eludes  the 
grasp  of  those  who  attempt  its  capture. 
Although  decidedly  a  member  of  the  ver- 
tebrate series  of  animals,  the  Amphiozus 
can  hardly  be  said  to  possess  a  skeleton, 
80  soft  is  the  condition  of  those  tissues 
which,  from  their  arrangement,  evidently 
represent  this  etmcture ;  still,  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  point  out  the  arches  of  the  lower 
jaw  {fig.  384,  a)  and  of  the  branchial  ap- 
paratus (d],  as  well  as  the  etmcture  and 
position  of  the  spinal  oolumn. 

(1620.)  One  of  the  most  interesting  fea- 
tures in  the  anatomy  of  the  Amphioxus  is, 

that  the  canal  which  incloses  the  medulla  spinalis  presents  anteriorly 
no  cranial  expansion,  but  the  dorsal  cord  representing  the  spine  ex- 
tends quite  from  ooe  extremity  of  the  body  to  the  other,  prt^ecting 
both  behind  and  before  considerably  beyond  the  lateral  muBcles  of 
the  body,  and  extending  anterioriy  considerably  further  forward  than 
the  oral  apparatus  (a),  or  the  anterior  termination  of  the  spinal  cord. 

(16;2t.)  The  mouth  {fig.  384)  is  surrounded  by  a  cartilaginous  ring, 
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OompoBed  of  uvenJ  pieces,  each  of  which  gives  off  a  proLmgatian 
to  support  the  cirrhi  that  Burroand  the  oral  orifioe.  The  boocal 
cavity  is  lined  with  mucous  membrane,  and  is  denselj  cOiated;  the 
ciliary  action  forcing  continuous  cnrrents  of  water  towards  the  branchial 
chamber  (i^  or  the  branchial  canal,  as  it  is  called  b;  Muller,  which, 
being  coDlinaed  bEuskwards,  termioates  in  the  commencement  of  the 
alimentary  canal  («). 

(1633.)  The  bnuichial  chamber  is  supported  by  a  very  singular  B<nt 
of  framework,  first  described  by  Retzius  and  (loodsir,  aiid  subss- 
qnently  more  in  detail  by  Professor  Muller.  It  consists  of  a  con- 
eiderable  number  (variable  according  to  the  age  of  the  animal)  of  thin 
rib-like  processes,  which  are  united  together  superiorly,  but  quite  free 
below,  go  that  they  constitute  a  series  of  semicircular  arches,  united 
togetiier  by  transverse  cartilsginoos  bsnds,  so  as  to  roof  over  the 
branchial  vault.  This  solid  framework  is  lined  internally  with  a 
kind  of  mucous  membrane,  which,  however,  is  not  conlinuona  from 
rib  to  rib,  and  consequently  does  not  fill  up  the  intercostal  spaces,  but 
leaves  a  fissure  between  each  pair  of  the  cartilaginous  arches,  so 
that  in  adult  specimens  there  are  as  many  as  a  hundred  o{  these 
branchial  fissures  or  more ;  nevertheless,  as  the  whole  branchisl  cham.- 
ber,  as  well  as  the  margins  of  these  fissures,  which  are  extremely 
narrow,  are  closely  set  with  vibratile  cilia,  it  ia  very  difficult  to 
perceive  their  existence,  which,  indeed,  was  denied  both  by  Bathke 
and  Ooodsir. 

(16S3.)  On  placing  a  living  Amphioxus  in  water  coloured  with 
indigo,  and  observing  it  with  a  microscope,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
coloured  particles  that  enter  the  branchial  chamber  are  driven  by  the 
ciliary  action,  partly  towards  the  alimentary  cans),  and  enter  the 
intestine,  while  another  part  traverses  the  branchial  fissures,  and  thus 
enters  the  abdominal  cavity.  There,  there  is  no  longer  any  ciliai; 
movement,  but  the  water  which  flows  into  it  unceasingly  through  the 
branchial  apparatus,  forms  a  continuous  current,  which  finds  an  exit 
through  the  abdominal  pore  (e),  the  margins  of  which  exhibit  ceaseless 
movements  of  contraction  and  dilatation.  Behind  the  abdominal 
pore,  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  is  impermeable  to  water,  and  closelj 
embraces  the  terminal  portion  of  the  intestine. 

( ]  624.)  The  cavity,  in  which  the  branchial  apparatus  above  described 
is  lodged,  contains  likewise  the  greater  portion  of  the  alimentary  tnbe, 
the  liver,  the  generative  apparatus,  and  the  kidneys,  so  that  it,  in  iact, 
performs  the  functions  both  of  a  respiratory  and  abdominal  cavity. 

(1635.)  The  digestive  system  of  this  singularly-constructed  being 
presents,  in  many  respects,  a  very  degraded  type  of  structure.  The 
branchial  chamber  above  described  terminates  posteriorly  in  a  short 
and  narrow  canal,  which  is  the  cesophagus.  This  opens  into  a  wider 
intestine,  which  is  always  easily  distinguishable,  owing  to  the  green 
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coloar  of  its  pariet«s.  A  little  beyond  the  tenainEtion  of  tbe 
cesophi^us,  there  is  appended  to  the  inteedne  a.  long  cscnm  (f), 
almost  as  capacious  as  the  intestine  itself,  which  is  supposed  bj  some 
to  represent  the  liver  here  reduced  to  its  simplest  possihle  condition. 
Miiller,  however,  adds  that  the  whole  of  the  intestinal  walls,  which 
are  lined  vith  a  greenish  glandular  structure,  may  be  regarded  as 
performing  tbe  functions  of  a  hepatic  organ. 

(IflaO.)  The  whole  tract  of  the  intestinal  tube,  as  well  aa  the  (so  called) 
hepatic  viscns,  is  corered  intemallj'  with  vibratile  cilia.  The  ciliary 
action  is,  however,  more  especially  conspicuous  in  that  part  of  tbe 
intestine  which  lays  beyond  the  green-coloured  portion,  and  it  is  here 
that  exerementidoas  matter  begins  to  be  formed,  and  which  ma^  be 
observed  turning  louud  and  round  with  velocity  in  consequence  of  tbe 
BOTFOunding  oiliary  movement. 

(1627.)  At  the  posterior  part  of  tbe  reepiratery  chamber,  and  close 
to  tbe  abdominal  pore,  tbe  microscope  displays  some  small  detached 
glandular  bodies,  which  Muller  thinks  may  be  the  kidneys ;  be, 
however,  remarks  that  he  could  never  discover  them  by  dissection. 

(1638.)  Tbe  ovaria  consist  of  lax  cellular  tissue,  surrounded  with 
a  deUc&te  hut  strong  membrane,  which  is  closed  on  all  sides.  They 
are  adherent  by  one  side  to  the  walls  of  tbe  abdominal,  or  rather 
thoraco-ventral  cavity ;  elsewhere,  they  are  covered  by  tbe  p^toueum. 
Costa,  who  first  rect^ised  these  organs,  observed  that  in  tbe  males 
tbe  testes  occupied  the  same  situation  as  the  ovaria.  There  are 
neither  oviducts  nor  vasa  deferentia,  so  that  the  products  of  the 
generative  organs  must  necessarily  pass  through  the  abdominal  cavity, 
and  escape  through  the  abdominal  pore,  as  is  the  case  among  tlie 
cyclostomouB  cartUaginous  fishes. 

(1639.)  The  description  given  by  Uiiller  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  Ampbioxne  is  extremely  interesting.  The  drculatory 
apparatus,  while  presenting  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  normal 
arrangement  met  with  in  other  fishes,  exhibits  an  equally  strong 
analogy  with  that  of  some  of  tbe  Annelida,  in  its  division  and  distri- 
bution. 

(1030.)  Muller  enumerates,*  as  belonging  to  tbe  circalatory  appa- 
ratus of  Ampbiosus,  tbe  following  parts : — 1.  The  arterial  heart  (das 
Arteiimkerx.  ^.  The  bulbs  of  the  biancbial  arteries  (Bulhillen  der 
KUmenarttrien).  3.  The  aortic  arch,  which  dischai^es  the  functions 
of  a  systemic  heart  (HeriMrtige  aortttikogen).  4.  The  heart  of  the 
vena  porta  [Pfortaderherz).  6.  The  heart  of  tbe  vena  cava  (dai 
EoUeenmherx);  the  dudes  assignable  to  each  being  as  follows:— 
The  arterial  heart  (fig.  384, 1, 1)  is  a  thick  vessel  of  uniform  calibre 
throughout,  situated  in  the  median  line,  and  running  immediately 

'  Ueb«r  deu  Baa  uad  die  Lebenuneheliimigcii  d*i  Amphioxui  lanccoluliu.  Berlin 
Tram.  18*3.  • 
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beneath  the  branchial  chamber,  between  the  arches  forming  the  frame- 
wori(  of  that  caiil; ;  posteriori j,  this  vessel  is  continuous  with  the 
heart  of  the  vbtui  cava  (n).  Before  the  moment  of  contraction,  the 
arterial  heart  is  Been  to  be  filled  with  perfectly  colonrlesa  blood,  bnt, 
when  fully  contracted,  it  is  completely  emptied — the  interral  between 
its  contractions  is  about  a  minute — from  its  sides  are  given  off  the 
bulla  of  the  branchial  arUrim  {Jig.  384,  m,  m),  which  are  little  con* 
tractile  cavities  situated  at  the  commencement  ef  each  branchial 
vessel,  forming  so  many  little  hearts  accessory  to  the  preceding. 
Their  number  varies  with  that  of  the  branchial  arches  from  five-and- 
Iwenty  to  fifty  on  each  side,  their  o£Boe  obvionsly  being  to  distribute 
onrespired  blood  through  the  branchial  apparatus.  No  bianchial 
Tains  can  be  distinguished  in  the  living  animal,  bat  by  carefully  de- 
taching the  branchial  chamber,  and  laying  it  on  a  strip  of  glass,  it 
becomes  apparent  that  the  aorta,  situated  upon  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the 
respiratoiy  cavity,  receives  the  reins  sapplied  from  each  branchial  arch. 

(1631.)  Aortic  arch  iptrforming  the  Jwietion*  oj  a  A«arf. — The 
blood  of  the  Amphioxus  is  not,  as  in  fishes,  entirely  supplied  to  the 
aorta  diroogh  the  medium  of  the  bramdiis,  bnt  is  partly  conveyed 
immediately  into  that  vessel  throagh  two  large  trunks,  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  duelvt  arteriomt  (Jig.  S84,  k),  which  directiy  unite  the 
median  arterial  heart  with  the  aorta,  and  are,  to  a  certain  extent, 
continnations  of  the  heart  itself.  They  ue,  however,  themselves  ooo- 
troctile  organs,  and  are  actively  employed  in  the  propuluon  of  the 
blood,  as  is  the  aorta  itself  {fig.  384,  i),  which,  doubUeas,  peTfimos  the 
functions  of  a  heart. 

(1633.)  The  htmi  of  At  vma  porta  {Jig.  884,  o)  is  a  long  vessel, 
which  runs  along  the  under  snr&oe  of  the  intestine  ss  &r  aa  the 
hepatic  ceecum ;  its  contractions  are  readily  observable  in  the  living 
animal,  the  iatervala  between  each  being  exactly  the  same  as  in  the 
other  hearts  above  mentioned. 

(1033.)  The  heart  of  Iht  vma  cava  (Jig.  364,  n)  is  placed  opponte  to 
the  preceding,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  hepatic  cncnm ; 
it  is  at  first  of  small  size,  but  gradually  becoming  larger,  ultimately 
empdes  itself  into  the  arterial  heart  (f),  which  it  sai^lies  with  blood. 

(1634.)  The  contractions  of  the  vessels,  or  hearts,  above  described 
succeed  each  other  in  such  a  manner  that  each  in  turn  becomes 
gradually  filled,  while  others  contract.  The  systole  of  the  arterial 
heart  does  not  commence  before  the  act  of  contraction  has  been  com- 
pleted in  all  the  rest  of  the  system.  Moreover,  each  trunk  contracts 
in  Buccescion  with  so  much  energy  that  it  seems  to  empty  itself 
entirely,  and  remains  for  some  little  time  nndistingnishable,  &om 
which  drcumstance  it  necessarily  lesults  that  any  given  portion  of 
the  blood  will  have  passed  through  the  entire  round  of  the  circulation 
in  the  time  which  elapses  between  the  consecutive  contractions  of  the 
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same  portion  of  the  nacular  Bystem,  a  space  of  time  which  observation 
ahowa  to  be  in  Branchiostoma  about  a  niinutfl. 

(103K.)  But,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  anatomj 
of  this  singdlarly -organised  being  is  the  apparent  complete  absence 
of  a  brain.  The  medulla  spioalis,  slightlf  thickened  towards  the 
central  part  of  the  body,  tapers  off  posteriorly  as  it  approaches  the 
tai),  where  it  terminates  in  a  point ;  and  towards  the  antorior  part  of 
the  bodj,  as  appeared  to  MM.  Ratbke*  and  Gooddr.f  a  similar 
disposition  was  observable,  hence  they  conceived  that  the  central  axis 
of  the  nervons  system  in  this  fish  was  reduced  entirely  to  the  parts 
representing  the  spinal  cord  in  other  vertebrata.  Subsequent  re- 
searches have,  however,  shown  that  this  is  not  strictly  the  case,  but 
that,  although  there  is  no  cerebral  enlargement  corresponding  to  the 
encephalon  of  ordinary  fishes,  the  anterior  extremity,  inasmuch  as 
there  exist  distinct  ol&ctoryl  and  optic  organs,  must  be  regarded  as 
essentially  encephalic  in  its  nature. 

(1636.)  In  tracing  tho  modifications  observable  in  the  construction 
of  the  vertebral  column  of  fishes,  we  have  a  beautiful  illustrtition  of 
the  progressive  advances  of  ossification  in  this  the  central  portion  of 
the  osseous  ayetem.  The  spine  of  the  Lamprey,  although  at  first 
sight  apparently  entirely  soft  and  cartdlaginons,  presents  already  in 
the  arches   which   compose    the  Fig.ms. 

spinal  canal,  and  id  the  soft  cord 

that  represents  the  bodies  of  the  .     .    ^         ., 

vertobne,  slight  indicatjons  of  an      6^^^^_  | 

incipient  division  into  distinct 
{neces :  rings  of  ossific  matter  are  ~ 

disdngniahable,  encircling  at  in- 
tervals the  soft  spinal  cartilage 
upon  which  they  perceptibly  en- 
croach, BO  that  on  making  a  lon- 
gitndinal  section  of  the  cord,  it 
offers  an  appearance  sketched  in 
the  atljoined  figure  {Jig.  S65,  a). 
Id  a  more  advanced   form  of  a 

fish's  skeleton,  as  for  example  in       ^__^ 

the  Stnnieon,  these  ossified  rings        ^    ,        .  ,    ^,   ,    , 

are  found  to  have  enlarged  con- 

aiderably,  and  penetrate  atill  more  deeply  into  the  cartilaginous  mass 

(>fjr.  285,  b).  As  the  bony  rings  thuadeveloped  approximate  the  centre, 

it  becomes  mon  and  more  evident  that  they  represent  the  bodiee  of  so 

■  Bemerkung  libei  dea  B>a  dw  Aaphioiu  luicmlMnl,  18  JI.  Monatibaricht  der 
And.  der  WiMCDKhifLen. 

t  Tnni.  at  tlu  Royal  Sac.  at  Edinhnigb,  voL  it. 
f  Vid*  Kollikn,  MlUkr^  AmUtm,  1843. 
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many  vertebrte ;  but  even  in  tha  mt^ority  of  fishes  dte  central  part  re- 
mains pennanentl;  unossifled ;  so  that  a.  cartdlaginons  axis  traverses 
the  vertebral  column  from  one  end  to  the  other  (jij.  285  c),  and  it  is 
not  OBual  to  find  the  central  aperture  perfectly  obliterated,  aa  deline- 
ated in  the  fourth  sketch,  d. 

(1637.)  Fishes,  being  continually  resident  in  an  element  nearly  of 
the  same  specific  grerity  as  their  own  bodies,  require  little  firmness  or 
solidity  in  the  construction  of  their  spinal  column  :  a  free  and  unfet- 
tered power  of  flexion  in  certain  directions,  so  as  to  permit  an  ample  iireep 
of  their  expanded  tail,  which  forms  the  principal  agent  in  propelling 
them  forwards,  is  tar  more  essential  to  their  hahite.  Thus  the  car- 
tilaginous spine  of  the  feeble  Lamprey  ia  sufficient  for  all  needful  pur- 
poses ;  and  eren  in  the  most  perfectly  ossified  fishes,  from  the  manner 
in  vhich  the  vertebrEe  are  united  to  each  other,  the  greatest  possible 
fiexibility  is  insured.  The  body  of  each  vertebra  presents  two  conical 
cups,  the  apices  of  which  are  nearly  or  quite  continuous;  the  ma^a 
of  each  oup-like  depression  is  united  by  elastic  ligament  to  the  cor- 
responding margin  of  the  contiguous  vertebra,  and  thus  between  th» 
bodies  of  each  pair  of  vertebrse  a  wide  cavity  is  formed  (n),  which  is 
filled  up  with  a  semi-gelatinous  substance;  so  that,  by  this  beautifol 
contrivance,  the  mobility  of  the  whole  chain  ia  abundantly  provided  for. 

(1038.)  There  are  only  two  kinds  of  vertebrn  recognisable  in  the 
skeleton  of  a  fish,  viz.  the  abdominal  and  the  caudal.  The  abdominal 
vertebras  support  the  ribs,  for  in  these  animals  the  ribis  do  not  consti- 
tute a  thorax,  or  contain  any  of  tlie  viscera  called  thoracic  in  the  human 
body :  tbey  extend  from  the  head  to  the  commencement  of  the  tul^ 
and  are  at  once  recognisable  by  the  nature  of  the  elementa  which  enter 
into  their  composition ;  each  vertebra  being  provided  with  a  tt^erior 
arch  (Jig.  381,  b),  through  which  passes- the  spinal  cord,  a  tuptrior 
yiinou*  proeesa  (e),  and  two  tramverse  proeeiiei  (iQ,  to  the  extremities 
of  which  the  ribs  are  generally  attached.  The  candal  vertebne  are> 
composed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  of  difierent  elements :  the  tians- 
verae  processes  either  do  not  exist,  or  are  very  feebly  developed ;  but 
beneath  the  body  an  inferior  arch  is  formed,  and  from  this  an  inferior 
spinous  process,  equalling  the  superior  in  length,  ia  prolonged  io^tbe 
opposite  direction  {Jig.  286,  b). 

(1639.)  As  the  vertebne  approach  the  tall,  they  become  somewhat 
modified  in  structure  to  support  the  caudal  fin;  their  spines  become 
shorter  and  thicker,  the  canals  formed  by  their  superior  and  inferior 
arches  smaller  or  nearly  obliterated,  and  at  length  the  spines  become, 
as  it  were,  soldered  to  each  other,  and  to  the  interspinous  bones  here- 
after to  be  noticed ;  so  that  tbey  form  a  broad  vertical  plate,  to  the 
posterior  margins  of  which  the  rays  of  the  tail-fin  are  articulated 
{Jig.  286,  70). 

(1640.)  The  rt^  of  fishes  are  slender  bones,  appended  either  to  the 
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extremities     of  Fig.  286. 

each  transverse 
process  at  the 
abdotninal  rdr- 
tebrra,  or  else 
to  the  body  of 
the  vertebra  it- 
self: every  rib 
is  coonected 
with  but  one 
vertebra,  and 
that  only  at  a 
single  point. 
They  do  not,  as 
we  have  already 
said,  form  a  tlio- 
racic  cavity;  but 
inclose  the  ab- 
domen, and  are 
embedded  a- 
mong  the  lateral 
muscles  of  the 
truuli,  to  which 
they  give  sup- 
port. From  each 
rib  arises  a  long 
styliform  pro- 
cess (73),which, 
inclining  back- 
wards, is  like- 
wise plunged 
among  the  mus- 
cular fasciculi ; 
and  in  eome 
fishes,  each  as 
the  Herring  and 
Carp  tribes,  si- 
milar appen- 
dages are  de- 
rived from  the 
bodies  of  the 
vertebra)  them- 
selves, so  that 
the  bones  of  such 
fishes  appear  to  Skeleun  of  the  Peldi  {Ptna/miatilit)  (after  Cuviir). 
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be  extraordinarily  numerous.  On  the  other  hand,  manj  tribes  have 
bat  tbe  mdimenU  of  ribs,  and  in  some,  as  for  example  in  tbe  Skate, 
they  are  altogetber  wanting. 

(1641.)  No  sternum,  properly  so  exiled,  exists  in  fishes:  but  tbe  ex- 
tremities of  the  ribs  are  sometimea  connected  with  ossified  plates  be- 
longing to  the  tegumental;  system,  which  cover  the  abdomen,  and 
nbicb  by  some  aatbore  have  been  regarded  as  a  sternal  appaatos. 

(1642.)  We  have  now  to  request  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  cer- 
tain Bupplementaiy  organs  which  are  peculiar  to  the  class  before  as. 
These  consbt  in  sundry  appendages  to  both  the  superior  and  inferior 
spinous  processes  of  the  Tertebrse,  which  are  generally  prolonged  into 
fins  situated  along  the  mesial  line  of  the  body.  These  az^oe  fina, 
which  most  be  by  no  means  confouDded  with  tbe  pairs  of  fins  that  n- 
present  the  anna  and  legs,  are  very  variable  in  their  positioD,  and  in 
many  cases  are  altogether  wanting.  When  fully  developed,  one  of 
them  is  situated  along  the  mesian  line  of  the  back,  and  in  tbe  Perch 
{Jig.  380)  this  dontd  fin  is  separated  into  two  distinct  portions  (75) : 
another,  denominated  the  caudal  fin,  forms  the  tail ;  and  a  third,  like- 
wise situated  in  the  median  line  at  a  short  distance  behind  the  anal 
orilice,  is  called  the  anal  fin  ^m  that  circumstance. 

(1043.)  These  fins  present  two  sets  of  bones:  the  inUnpinom 
bona,  which  form  the  basis  to  which  they  are  affixed ;  and  the  fin- 

(1044.)  The  intenpinoiu  bontt  (Jig.  SSO,  74)  form  a  series  of  strong 
dagger-like  bones,  deeply  implanted  in  the  flesh  along  tbe  mesial  line 
of  the  body,  between  the  two  great  masses  of  lateral  muscles ;  their 
points  generally  penetrate  to  a  tittle  distance  between  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses  of  tbe  vertebra,  to  which  they  are  connected  by  a  ligaraentooa 
attachment ;  whilst  to  their  opposite  extremity,  which  may  be  compared 
to  tbe  hilt  of  the  dagger,  the  corresponding  fin-rays  are  affixed  by  a 
beautiful  articulation.  There  is  generslly  only  one  interspinoos  bone 
afGied  to  a  vertebral  spinous  process,  bnt  in  the  Flat-fishes  {PUuro- 
nectido')  there  are  two ;  and,  moreover,  in  that  remarkable  funilj,  the 
inferior  spinous  process  of  the  first  caudal  vertebra,  which,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  is  of  enormous  size,  frequently  has  not  fewer  thau  nx 
or  seven  interspinous  bones  appended  to  its  extremity. 

(1 645.)  Each  iuterspinous  bone  consists  of  two  pieces  united  by  a 
suture ;  one  portion  representing  the  blade,  the  other  the  handle  of 
the  dagger,  to  which  we  have  compared  it. 

(1646.)  The  fin-raya  of  fishes  are  of  two  kinds,  being  either  eolid, 
and  apparently  composed  of  one  strong  piece,  like  those  which  support 
the  anterior  half  of  tbe  dorsal  fin  of  the  Pereh  (75),  in  which  case 
they  are  called  ipiwnit  rayt;  or  else  they  are  composed  of  seranl 
slender  stems  derived  from  one  common  root,  every  one  of  which  is 
made  up  of  numerous  pieces :  these,  which  bear  the  name  of  tofi  rags. 
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are  found  in  the  posurior  portionB  both  of  the  danal  and  anal  fin  of 
the  perch,  and  are  invariably  met  with  in  the  tail  of  alt  fishes  poa- 
BBsaed  of  a  candal  fin.  This  difierence  iu  the  atracture  of  the  fiu-rays, 
trivial  as  it  might  appear,  is  a  circumstance  to  nhioh  mocfa  importance 
is  attached  hy  icthjologiBta,  who  hence  derive  the  means  of  separating 
osseous  fishes  into  two  great  groups, — the  AeantkopUrygn,  or  such  aa 
pOBBBBs  spinous  rays  in  the  composition  of  their  dorsal  fin:  and  the 
Malacopteryyii,  in  which  all  the  fin-rays  are  ^soft.  Every  fin-ray, 
whether  spinous  or  soft,  ia  in  reality  made  up  of  two  lateral  halves 
placed  side  by  mde:  in  the  soft  rays  these  are  easily  separable;  but  in 
the  spinous  rays  they  are  firmly  united  along  the  median  line,  so  as  to 
represent  bat  one  bone. 

(1 047.)  The  articulation  between  every  fin-ray  and  the  corresponding 
inteTBpinous  bone  forms  a  hinge-joint,  eo  as  to  allow  of  the  elevation 
or  depression  of  the  fin.  The  structure  of  this  joint  is  very  beautiful ; 
the  two  lateral  halves  of  the  ray  separate  so  as  to  form  two  branches, 
which  firmly  embrace  the  sides  of  the  head  of  the  interspinous  bone, 
and  terminate  in  little  prominent  tubercles,  which  are  received  into 
corresponding  lateral  depressions  in  the  bone  to  which  the  ray  is  at- 
tached. Sometimes,  indeed,  the  head  of  the  interspinons  bone  is 
completely  perforated,  and  then  the  two  branches  of  Uie  fin-ray  pass- 
ing through  the  opening  become  firmly  united  with  each  other,  forming 
a  kind  of  joint  which  is  peculiar  to  fishes,  and  exactly  resembles  the 
mode  of  union  between  two  links  of  a  chain.  This  structure  is  beau- 
tifully exhibited  in  the  articulation  of  the  elongated  rays  attached  to 
the  head  of  Lophiut  pistatoritit.* 

(164R.)  The  composition  of  the  skull  of  fishes  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  studies  connected  with  their  history;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  sub- 
ject  of  very  considerable  importance,  and  has  recently  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  most  celebrated  Continental  anatomists.  It  is  not  by 
any  means  our  intention  to  engage  our  readers  in  discussing  all  the 
conflicting,  and  sometimes  visionary,  opinions  entertained  by  difTerent 
authors  relative  to  the  exact  homology  of  the  individual  bones  forming 
this  part  of  the  skeleton ;  and  we  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves  by 
placing  before  them,  divested  as  far  as  possible  of  superfloons  argu- 
mentation, Cuvier's  t  masterly  analysis  of  the  labours  of  the  principal 
inquirers  concerning  this  intricate  piece  of  anatomy,  taking  the  Perch 
as  a  standard  of  comparison,  t 

(1649.)  The  head  of  a  fish  may  be  conveniently  divided,  for  the  pur- 

'  Vida  YuTcll^  Kiilot?  of  Britiih  Fi>fae^  toI.  i.  p.  271.    Sto. 

t  CuTJer  et  Valcnciennei,  HiiUlra  ie*  Poiuoni,  toI.  i.     41a. 

i  Thote  who  wddIiI  vntet  mon  fntly  into  the  ducuuioni  nlitlTO  to  Uia  euaotiil 
compodUon  of  tbe  akul],  an  isEBrKd  to  the  woiki  of  Oooffroj  St.  HUaire,  Spix, 
BoMnthkl,  Meckgl,  Bakker,  Bojbdiu,   kud   Oken,  the   gnat  diapaUAti   apon  tbi* 
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poM  of  deacriptioa,  into  uvenl  diatiiict  r^ons,  each  of  which  will 
require  separate  notice. 

(1 050.)  The  Cranium,  whioh  forms  the  oentrel  portion  of  the  akull, 
contains  the  brain  and  auditory  appaiatos,  and  oonstitntes  the  basis 
whereunto  the  other  parts  are  connected.  It  ia  remarkable  bom  the 
number  of  distinct  pieces  of  which  it  oonsiBts,  inasmuch  as  in  fishes 
the  elements,  or  ossifiu  centres,  of  which  the  cranial  bones  of  higher 
animals  are  composed,  remain  here  permanently  separated,  overiappiog 
each  other  so  as  to  form  squamous  sutures ;  but  never  becoming  fosed 
together,  as  the  elements  of  the  human  skuU  invaiiablj  do  at  a  vei; 
earl;  period. 

(165 1.)  No  fewer  than  twenty-six  bones  enter  into  the  composition 
of  the  cranium  we  kre  now  considering;  to  which,  as  is  now  generally 
allowed,  the  following  names  are  applicable. 

(iflftS.)  The  Frontal  bones  are  each  divided  into  three  portions, 
called  respectively  the  Principal  frontal  (1),*  the  Anterior  Jrontal  (tl), 
and  the  PotUrior  frontal  (4). 

(1653.)  Between  the  anterior  frontal  bones  is  the  Ethmoid,  a  simple 
vertical  lamella,  which  is  often  merely  a  cartilaginous  plate. 

(1654.)  The  middle  of  the  base  of  the  cranium  is  made  np  of  two 
bones :  the  Baailar  {Jig.  ttST.  5),  a  portion  of  the  occipital  farming 
the  body  of  the  occipital  vertebra ;  and  the  body  of  the  Sphenoid  (0), 
a  distinct  bone,  which  is  prolonged  anteriorly  into  a  lengthened 
process,  which  serves  as  the  base  of  the  membranous  septum  between 
the  orbits. 

(1656.)  The  Parietal  bonei  (7)  are  placed  behind  the  posterior 
frontal,  but  they  do  not  generally  touch  each  other,  being  separated  by 
ao  inlerpoeed  bone  called  the  InteTparietal  (6). 

(1056.)  The  Occipital  bone  is  made  np  of  five  portions,  naroely, 
two  External  OcdtAtaU  (9),  two  Lateral  Oocipitala  (10),  and  the 
Basilar  bone  (5),  already  noticed,  by  whioh  the  head  is  articulated 
with  the  first  vertebra  of  the  spine. 

(1697.)  Two  detached  bones,  which  represent  the  great  or  temporal 
ala  of  the  Sphenoid,  fill  up  the  space  between  the  body  of  the  Sphe- 
noid and  the  posterior  frontal. 

(1658.)  Two  other  pairs  of  bones,  which  ore  elements  of  the  tem- 
poral bone  in  man,  likewise  assist  in  forming  the  cranium :  these  are 
called  the  Mattoid  bonet  (12),  and  the  Petrou*  botw  (13). 

(1659.)  A  ungle  bone,  analogous  to  the  anterior  portion  of  the  body 
of  the  human  Sphenoid,  and  which,  as  will  be  fully  evident  hereafter, 
is  essentially  distinct  from  the  posterior  portion,  bears  the  name  of 

*  Id  Older  lo  limplifr  the  lubjat  m  much  u  poiuble,  and  pierait  hdiimmhuj 
repetition,  the  reader  will  obMne  that,  thraaghout  ill  tlig  figurei  ooimeded  with  the 
oiteologj  of  the  VsitelvntK,  arrt^iomiiiig  bonei  on  Mieattd  bf  Ot  lamt  lamitrt. 
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the  Anterwr  Sphenoid,  while  the  orbital  ala  of  the  Sphenoid  are  found 
in  the  two  bones  marked  (14). 

(1660.)  These,  therefore,  together  with  the  representatiTe  of  the 
Vomer  (16),  complete  the  cranial  portion  of  the  ekuU ;  no  fewer  than 
six  az^gos  and  twenty  pairs  of  bonee  entering  into  its  composition. 

(1661.)  BoTtea  compoting  the  upper  jaie. — The  upper  jaw  consists 
of  two  pairs  of  bones,  which,  from  the  looseness  of  their  connection 
with  the  other  bones  of  the  &ce,  are  endowed  with  considerable 
mobility. 

(1863.)  The  IntermaxHUtn/  bone*  (IT)  form  the  greater  part  of  the 
margin  of  the  jaw,  and  are  attached  by  a  movable  articulation  to  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  vomer.  These  bones  are  armed  with  nume- 
rous sharp  teeth. 

(1663.)  The  Maaxllary  botiet  (18)  are  movably  articulated  with  the 
last,  and  generally  are  in  like  manner  furnished  with  teeth.  In  some 
cases  they  are  divided  into  two  or  three  pieces. 

(leti.)  Bonei  of  the /ate. — Tho  bones  of  the  face  in  fishes  are 
very  numerons ;  but,  as  they  are  of  little  importance  to  the  osteo- 
logist, a  bare  enumeration  of  them  will  answer  our  present  purpose, 
M)d  enable  the  student  to  recognise  them  with  facility.  We  have  first 
the  Nasal  hones  (30) ;  then  a  chain  of  Iwnes  of  variable  size  and 
number  (19),  so  disposed  as  to  form  the  lower  boundary  of  the  orbit, 
and  hence  named  Si^horhital  honee.  Behind  these,  again,  a  similar 
chain  of  ossicles  is  not  unfrequently  met  with,  arching  over  the  tera- 

Fig.  21:7. 
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poral  fossa;  and  these,  which  are  appozentlj  peculiar  to  fishes,  are 
named  the  Supra-temporal  (21). 

(1665.)  Pterygo-paUui'M  and  temporal  tyttem  of  &onM.—Upon  each 
side  of  tite  head  is  situated  a  somewhat  complex  apparatus  connected 
-on  the  one  hand  with  the  articulation  of  the  lowei  jaw,  and  on  the 
other  with  the  opercular  or  gill-covers.  These  bones  are  seven  in 
number  on  each  side. 

(166(1.)  The  Ptdatine  {Vi)  are  easil;  recognisable,  forming  part  of 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  generally  armed  with  teeth. 

(1667.)  Two  bones  are  connected  with  the  posterior  edge  of  each 
palate  bone ;  one,  situated  externally,  becomes  in  roptUes  a  very  im- 
portant element,  it  is  called  the  Trantveru  bone  (S4);  the  second  (3Ii) 
is  named  the  Internal  Pterygoid. 

(1668.)  The  other  pieces  belonging  to  this  part  of  the  skeleton  are 
not  a  little  interesting  on  account  of  their  remarkable  arrangement ; 
and,  perhaps,  the  anatomical  student  will  be  somewhat  startled  at  the 
position  which  some  of  them  occupy.  In  the  first  place,  the  squamous 
portions  of  the  temporal,  instead  of  entering  into  the  formation  of 
the  cranium,  are  here  slightly  displaced,  and,  although  still  called  the 
Temporal  bonei  (S3),  are  articulated  by  a  hinge-joint  with  the  posterior 
frontal  and  msstoid  bones,  and  thus  form  a  movable  basis  to  which 
the  opercular  apparatus  is  attached. 

(1669.)  Connected  with  the  Temporal  we  have  the  broad  and  flat 
piece  (27)  which  is  the  Tympanic  bone,  and  to  these  the  pieces  formii^ 
the  opercula  are  appended. 

(1670.)  Lastly,  supporting  the  lower  jaw  we  find  the  Jugal  bonet; 
and  connecting  these  with  the  rest  of  the  temporal  apparatus  ara 
two  small  ossicles  (31),  which  complete  this  portion  of  the  skeleton. 

(1671.)  The  seven  bones  above  enumerated  are  almost  immovably 
connected  with  each  o^er  by  the  interposition  of  cartilage  between 
their  edges,  a  mode  of  articulation  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
tynchondrosii ;  but  the  whole  apparatus  moves  readily  upon  the  two 
hinges,  one  formed  by  the  articulation  of  the  palate  bone  with  the 
maullary  and  vomer,  and  the  other  by  the  joint  which  unites  the 
temporal  bone  to  the  posterior  frontal.  This  movement,  by  opening 
tiie  gill-<»vers,  enlai^es  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  when  the  fish  wishes 
to  take  in  the  water  necessaiy  for  respiration ;  or  else,  by  acting  in  a 
contrary  direction,  again  expels  it 

(1673.)  Opercular  bonet. — The  great  flap,  which  in  osseous  fishes 
closes  the  gill-openings  externally,  is  composed  of  four  pieces,  to 
which  the  following  names  have  been  given.  The  Pra-opereulvm  (SO) 
is  attached  to  the  posterior  edge  or  angle  of  the  palatA-temporal  appa- 
ratus last  described,  and  its  borders  often  present  spines  and  indenta- 
tions, which,  beii%  visible  externally,  are  of  much  importance  to  the 
iothyologist,  as  they  aSbrd  a  good  character  of  distinction  between 
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allied  genera.  The  second  piece  (S8),  which  from  its  size  is  called 
par  exedUnee  the  Operculum,  together  with  the  Suh-opercabimf  (32) 
and  the  Inter-<fp«rcul'um  (33),  form  a  flap  which  covers  the  gill-opening 
like  a  great  valve,  opening  and  shutting  continaally  to  give  exit  to  the 
water  used  in  respiration. 

(1678.)  Lower  Jem. — The  lower  jaw  of  fishes  consists  of  two  lateral 
halves  united  by  a  symphysis  in  the  mesian  line,  each  branch  being 
articulated  with  the  jugal  bone  of  its  corresponding  side.  Each 
division  is  separable  by  maceration  into  four  or  even  five  pieces: 
viz.  the  Dental  (34),  which  supports  the  teeth ;  the  Articular  (35), 
bearing  the  arUcu.  ^    ^^^ 

laling  facet;  the 
./I  n^uZar(36),  form- 
ing the  angle  of 
the  jaw;  and  a 
fourth  placed  upon 
the  inner  snrTace 
of  the  articular, 
called  the  Opercu- 
lar, because  it  cor- 
responds with  a 
bone  met  with  in 
the  lower  jaw  of 
reptiles,  to  which 
the  same  name  has 
been  applied.  The 
filth,  when  present, 
•s  very  small  and 
unimportant. 

(1674.)  Of  fly- 
oidei  and  Braitchi- 
Oitegout  Rays.  — 
The  0»  Hyoides  of 
a  fish  is  situated 
as  in  other  verte- 
brate animals;  it  Of  hyoide.  and  bniichi»H»n«  af  the  Fetch  (4ltor  Coviw). 
is  composed  of  two 

branches,  each  made  up  of  several  pieces  (Jig.  288,  37,  38,  39,  40), 
and  is  always  suspended  from  the  temporal  by  means  of  two  small 
ossicles  (CO),  which,  as  they  represent  the  styloid  process  of  man, 
are  called  the  Styloid  bones. 

(1075.)  Between  the  two  branches  of  the  os  hyotdes  is  placed  a 
single  central  piece  (42).  which  becomes  of  great  importance  in  reptiles 
and  birds,  and  upon  this  is  the  bone  which  supports  the  tongue, 
or  the  Lingual  bone  (41). 
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(1 676.)  The  great  fissure  that  exists  on  each  side  between  the  head 
and  shoulder  of  an  osseous  fish,  wherein  the  gills  are  utoatad,  is  not 
closed  merely  b;  the  opercular  bones,  but  likewise  bj  a  broad  mem- 
branous expansion  colled  the  BranchweUyous  manbrane,  which  ia 
adherent  to  the  os  hyoides,  and  assists  in  forming  the  great  tbIto 
of  the  operculum,  This  membrane  is  supported  hj  aseries  of  slender 
bones  derived  from  the  external  margin  of  each  branch  of  the  os  hjoides, 
and  these  are  named,  from  their  office,  the  BranekiosUgotu  Batft  (43V 

(1677.)  Branchial  apparatm. — Fishes  breathe  by  taking  water  into 
their  mouths,  and  forcing  it  out  again  through  the  apertnree  situated 
upon  each  side  of  the  neck ;  it  ia  thus  made  to  pass  between  their 
gills,  wliich  form  a  series  of  pectiniform  vascular  fringes  supported 
upon  s  system  of  bones  called  the  Branchial  areh«».  The  branchial 
arches,  which  are  generally  four  in  number  on  each  side,  are  attached 
by  one  extremity  to  an  intermediate  chain  of  bones  (53,  54,  55),  sita- 
ated  in  the  mesial  line  behind  the  os  hyoides,  whilst  by  their  opposite 
extremity  they  are  connected  by  ligaments  to  the  under  surface  of  the 
cranium. 

(1678.)  Every  branchial  arch  consists  of  several  pieces  (67,  58,  5fl. 
60,  61),  so  joined  together  by  ligaments  that  the  whole  is  perfectly 
flexible,  and  their  edges  are  studded  with  little  osseous  plates, 
generally  armed  with  teeth,  and  so  disposed  as  to  prevent  food 
taken  into  the  mouth  from  being  forced  out  through  the  branchial 
fissures  with  the  issuing  streams  of  water;  so  that,  in  reality,  these 
pieces  fulfil  in  their  way  the  same  office  as  the  epiglottis  of  Mam- 
malia. 

(1679,)  Pharyngeal  bonei. — The  last  parts  found  to  enter  into 
the  composition  of  this  portion  of  a  fish's  skeleton,  are  called,  from 
their  position,  the  Pharyngeal  bones.  They  are  placed  immediately 
behind  the  branchial  apparatus,  and  form  a  second  set  of  masticatory 
organs,  generally  even  more  efficient  than  the  jaws  themselves,  being 
for  the  most  part  provided  with  very  strong  teeth. 

(1680.)  In  the  Perch  there  are  eight  of  these  bones  situated  just  at 
the  entrance  to  the  msophagus,  two  inferior  (56),  and  six  above  (62) ; 
their  ofKce  and  efficiency  as  organs  of  mastication  must  be  obvious  to 
the  most  superficial  observer. 

(1681.)  Upon  reviewing  the  general  disposition  of  the  skeleton  in 
one  of  the  osseous  fishes,  it  ia  at  once  apparent  that  the  great  instru- 
ment of  locomotion  is  the  tail,  which  by  extensive  and  vigorous 
lateral  movements  sculls  the  body  rapidly  along  through  the  yielding 
element  in  which  these  creatures  live.  Tn  the  construction  of  the 
caudal  extremity  of  the  skeleton,  every  precaution  has  evidently  been 
taken  to  convert  this  part  of  the  body  into  a  broad  and  expanded  oar, 
possessed  of  the  utmost  possible  flexibility  in  the  lateral  direction. 
No  pelvis,  therefore,  trammels  the  movements  of  the  spine,  neither 
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do  any  tranaTerse  procesees  limit  the  exteDt  of  flexion  from  side  to 
side ;  vhile,  on  the  contrary,  the  extraordinary  development  of  the 
spinoua  proceaees,  both  above  and  below,  and  more  especially  the 
vertical  caudal  fin,  give  an  extent  of  surface  proportionate  to  tiie 
wants  of  the  animal. 

(168S.)  The  dorBol  and  anal  fins,  situated  upon  the  mesian  plane. 
Steady,  and,  peihapa,  in  some  measure  direct,  the  movements  of  the 
body ;  while  the  arms  and  legs,  or  rather  the  pectoral  and  ventral  fins, 
which  are  in  this  case  of  secondary  importance  as  locomotive  Instru- 
ments, exhibit  a  very  mdimentaiy  condition,  and  are  bat  feeble  agents 
in  progression. 

(1683.)  The  posterior  extremities,  or  ventral  fine,  are  even  less 
efficient  than  the  pectoral  in  this  respect ;  and  their  positioa  is  found 
to  vary  remarkably  in  difierent  orders.  In  the  Perch  these  organs  are, 
as  we  have  seen,  attached  to  the  bony  framework  of  the  ahouldera. 
In  the  Carp  tribe  (Cyprinidce)  they  are  removed  far  bock  towards  the 
commencement  of  the  tail,  and  the  bones  supporting  them  are  merely 
embedded  in  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen.  In  the  God  (Gadidie)  the 
1^  are  absolutely  in  &ont  of  the  arma,  being  suspended  nnder  the 
throat;  and  in  Uie  Anguilliform  fishes,  the  Eel  for  instance,  the 
ventral  extremities  are  altogether  wanting. 

(1084.)  Such  being  the  imperfect  development  of  the  usual  locomo- 
tive organs,  we  are  quite  prepared  to  expect  a  corresponding  modifica- 
tion in  the  dispoution  and  efficiency  of  different  parts  of  the  muscular 
system.  When  we  compare  the  muscles  of  a  fish  with  those  of  any 
of  th«  higher  Vertehrata,  the  contrast  is  indeed  very  striking. 


Myology  of  the  Perch  (aftel  Cuvkr). 

(1085.)  Delicate  muscles  {^g.  989)  are  provided  for  the  erection  o 
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depression  of  the  different  rays  sustaining  the  dorsal  and  ventral  fins, 
and  thus  the  fins  themseWes  are  expanded  or  folded  up  at  pleasure. 
Similar  fasciculi  spread  out  or  approximate  the  rays  of  the  tail,  in- 
creasing or  contracting  at  will  the  extent  of  surface  presented  hj  that 
organ.  The  muscles  of  the  pectoral  and  ventral  limhs  are  small  in 
proportion  to  the  ftoblenesB  of  these  extremities  i  the  muscles  of  the 
trunk  alone  constitute  the  great  hulk  of  the  body,  and  form  the  effi- 
cient agents  in  prt^ession. 

(1880.)  These  great  lateral  masses  commence  at  the  back  of  the 
head,  where  the;  take  an  extensive  attachment  to  the  largely-developed 
cranium :  from  this  point  backwards,  they  fill  up  the  entire  space 
intervening  between  the  skin  and  the  vertebral  colamn,  with  both  of 
irbich  they  are  intimately  connected,  reaching  even  to  the  origin  of 
the  tail  fin.  The  whole  force  of  these  powerful  muscles  is  evidently 
exerted  in  bending  the  spine  from  side  to  side,  and  in  effecting  those 
vigorous  lateral  movements  of  the  tail  whereby  the  fish  is  propelled 
through  its  liquid  element.  We  need,  therefore,  feel  little  surprise 
at  the  strength  with  which  this  part  of  the  body  of  fishes  is  not 
unfrequently  endowed,  or  at  the  velocity  of  their  movement;  at 
seeing  hon  easily  their  speed  outstrips  our  fleetest  ships ;  how  the 
Flying-fish  (Exocettu),  urged  on  by  fear,  darte  like  an  arrow  to  a 
distance  through  the  air;  or  how  the  Salmon,  in  obedience  to  an 
imperious  instinct,  defies  even  the  thundering  cataract  to  stop  its 
course  towards  the  locality  where  it  is  instructed  by  Nature  to  deposit 
its  eggs. 

(1687.)  There  are  sundry  tribes  of  fishes,  which,  being  destined  to 
remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  present  certain  peculiarities  of  struc- 
ture, whereby  they  are  not  only  dietinguished  from  all  others  of  the 
class,  bnt  form  moat  remarkable  exceptions  to  the  general  law  in 
accordance  with  which  the  Vertebrata  are  organized. 

(1688.)  The  animals  presenting  this  anomalous  coo&guration  are 
the  Flsuroneetidm,  or  Flat-fishes,  as  they  are  generally  termed,  which 
when  at  rest  lie  quietly  upon  the  ground,  where,  from  the  colour  of 
the  upper  part  of  their  bodies,  they  are  scarcely  distinguishable.  To 
an  ordinary  observer  the  Pleuronectidie  would  seem  to  have  their 
bodies  flattened  and  spread  out  horizontally,  so  that,  while  resting  upon 
their  broad  and  expanded  bellies,  their  eyes,  situated  upon  the  back  of 
the  head,  are  thus  disposed  for  the  purpose  of  watching  what  paoses 
in  the  water  above  them ;  and  this,  the  vulgarly- received  opinion,  is 
considerably  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  what  is  usually  called  the 
belly  is  white  and  colourless,  while  the  back  is  darkly  coloured  and 
sometimes  even  richly  variegated.  The  very  name  used  in  scientific 
language  to  distinguish  this  extensive  family  {Pleuroneeta*)  is  calcu- 

*  *).i^,  iheiide;  nJint(,Bfin. 
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Uted  to  propagate  the  error ;  and  few  imagine  that,  in  applying  the 
terms  back  and  belly  to  the  upper  aod  under  surfaces  of  a  Plaice  or  a 
Turbot,  they  are  adopting  a  phraseology  quite  inadmissible  in  an  anato- 
mical point  of  view. 

(1669.)  On  examin-  Fig-  ano. 

ing  the  skeleton  of  a 
Flat-fish,  we  at  once 
see  that  what  we  sup- 
pose to  be  the  dorsal 
and  ventral  regions 
are  in  really  the  two 
sides,  which  are  thus 
strangely  different  in 
colour ;  and  that  the 
great  peculiarity  of 
their  structure  is  the 
want  of  symmetry 
between  the  lateral 
halves  of  the  body, 
arising  from  the  ano- 
malous circumstance 
that  both  the  eyes  are 
placed  upon  the  same 
eideofthehead.  Their 
cranium,  indeed,  is 
composed  of  the  same 
bones  as  that  of  an 
ordinary  fish,  but  the 
two  lateral  halves  are 
not  equally  developed ; 
and  the  result  is  such 
a  distortion  of  the 
whole  framework  of 
the  face,  that  both  the 
orbits  are  transferred 
to  the  same  side  of 
the  mesial  line  of  the  ,        ,  ,    „ 

»^.  Oitoology  of  the  Flounder  (PtemKudc* fitnt). 

(1690.)  The  position  of  the  pectoral  and  ventral  fins  slightly  par- 
ticipates in  this  want  of  symmetry,  but  in  other  respects  the  skeleton 
{fig,  390)  precisely  corresponds  with  that  of  the  generality  of  osseous 
fishes.  The  superior  and  inferior  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebra 
are  amazingly  developed,  and  the  \nt«r»pinovi  bonet  (74)  of  inordinate 
length,  so  that  the  vertical  diameter  of  the  body  is  disproportionately 
increased,  and  the  animal  b  obliged  to  swim  and  rest  upon  one  side. 
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The  donal  Jin  (75)  rnns  slong  the  nhoto  length  of  the  back;  the 
anal  fin  (a)  reaches  from  the  large  spinea  that  form  the  posterior 
boundary  of  the  abdomen  to  the  tail,  which  latter  holds  the  aarae 
position  as  in  other  tribes  :  so  that  the  reader  nill  have  little  difficulty 
in  comparing  the  different  pieces  of  the  skeleton  of  the  Flounder 
(Plenronectes  flesus)  with  the  corresponding  bones  of  the  Perek 
already  described. 

( 1 69 1 .)  The  skeletons  of  the  Cartilaginous  Fishes  (Choadrop  tery^*) 
wtUrequireadistinct  notice,  inasmuch  as  they  present  veiy  remarkable 
peculiarities  of  no  inconsiderable  interest.  In  the  Sharla,  Skatm,  and 
other  genera  belonging  to  this  important  division  of  the  great  class 
we  are  now  considering,  the  interior  of  the  bones  remains  perma- 
nently cartilaginous,  but  the  skeleton  is  in  some  regions  encrusted,  aa 
it  were,  with  osseous  granules.  No  centres  of  ossification,  from  which 
radiating  fibres  of  bony  matter  progressively  extend  themselves,  as  ia 
the  case  in  the  osseous  fishes,  are  ever  developed ;  and  oonsequently 
the  skull,  although  it  presents  externally  the  eame  regions,  eminencea, 
and  apertures  that  are  usually  met  with,  is  never  divided  into  separate 
bones,  bat  is  formed  of  a  single  mass  of  cartilage,  in  which  no  sntores 
or  lines  of  division  are  ever  distinguishable. 

(1693.)  The  face  ia  likewise  much  more  simple  in  its  stmcturei 
for,  instead  of  the  numerous  pieces  composing  the  palato- temporal 
region  of  the  Perch  (§  IS66),  two  bones  only  are  met  with,  one  of 
which,  the  palatine,  performs  the  office  of  an  upper  jaw  and  supports 
the  teeth,  while  the  other  connects  the  lower  jaw  with  the  craniom. 
The  lower  jaw  itself,  moreover,  conBiats  of  hut  one  piece  on  each  aide, 
to  which  the  teeth  are  attached. 

(1093.)  From  the  peculiar  conformation  of  the  respiratory  apporatos. 
which  will  be  explained  hereafter,  there  is  no  occasion  for  any  oper- 
cular flap  ;  this,  therefore,  is  not  present:  nevertheless,  the  hyoid  and 
branchial  arches  resemble  pretty  much  those  of  osseous  fishes  ;  <mly 
the  latter  are  situated  further  backwards,  being  placed  quite  behind 
the  skull,  under  the  commencement  of  the  spine. 

(1694.)  The  bones  of  the  shoulder  are  represented  by  a  strong 
cartilaginous  zone,  which  in  Sharks  is  quite  unconnected  with  the 
vertebral  colnmn,  but  in  the  Skate  (Eaia)  it  ia  fixed  to  two  large 
lateral  apophyses  derived  from  the  spine  {fig.  391).  The  zone,  re- 
presenting the  acapulary  apparatus,  consists  of  a  single  piece,  which 
surrounds  the  body,  and  on  each  side  supports  the  bones  of  the  fore- 
arm. The  enormously  developed  pectoral  fin  is  composed  of  the 
earyvi,  amazingly  augmented  in  size,  and  of  the  no  lees  remarkable 
hand  which  in  the  Skat*  ia  made  up  of  an  immense  Dumber  of 
fingers  or  rays,  and  forms  by  itself  nearly  half  the  urcamference  of 
the  body. 

*  X^^f'  cartikge;  an/vym,  >  fin. 
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(1695.)  The  pelvit,  or  cartdli^iioas  framework  that  Bupports  the 

hiDder  extremUies,  i.  t.  the  ventrftl  fins,  ia  a  single  tranBverse  piece 

F13.291. 

Cutiligmoui  Sktietim  of  tbe  Skate. 


ViDuo.f  iDeanienorportioD  at  aii. 

(1698.)  The  Sturgtoiu  {Sturumida)  form  a  kind  of  conneotiDg  link 
between  the  osseoua  and  oartilaginous  fishes,  and  in  them  a  lai^ 
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swimming-bladder  exists,  from  ithicfa  is  obtained  the  ralnable  materisl 
called  isinglass :  but  in  the  Sharks  and  Rays  this  organ  is  not  found ; 
consequently,  especially  in  the  tribe  last  mentioned,  it  is  only  by 
means  of  the  vigorous  flappings  of  their  enormous  hands  that  these 
ground-fishes  are  able  to  raise  themselves  from  the  bottom.  The 
disposition  and  relative  importance  of  different  parts  of  the  musoilar 
system  is,  therefore,  necesBarily  changed  to  meet  these  altered 
circumstances:  the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  which  in  osseous  fishes 
formed  the  great  i^nts  in  locomotion,  become  now  of  seoondsiy 
importance ;  while  those  of  the  pectoral  fins,  so  feebly  developed  in 
the  Perch,  are  massive  and  powerful  in  proportion  to  the  unwieldy 
size  of  the  anterior  extremities.  Another  peculiarity  in  the  skeleton 
of  the  OkondTOpterygii  is  observable  in  the  construction  of  the  caudal 
fin,  which,  even  in  the  Stui^eon  and  the  Shark,  notwithstanding  the 
importance  vhicb  this  organ  still  maintains  in  those  gensra  as  an 
instrument  of  locomotion,  begins  to  differ  very  remarkably  trom  the 
tail  of  an  osseous  fish.  It  is  true  that  it  still  exhibits  great  expansion 
in  a  vertical  direction,  and  to  a  superficial  observer,  if  examined 
without  dissection,  might  seem  to  be  constructed  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples ;  but,  on  examining  the  skeleton  of  one  of  these  cartilaginous 
fishes,  it  will  be  found  that  the  vertebral  column  is  continued  unin- 
terruptedly into  the  upper  half  of  the  generally  furcate  tail ;  whilst 
the  lower  division  of  the  caudal  fin  is  entirely  made  up  of  supple- 
mentary rays,  appended  to  the  inferior  aspect  of  the  caudal  vertebras. 
Possessing  this  form  of  the  tail,  the  transition  is  by  no  means 
abrupt  from  these  highly-organized  fishes  to  the  Saurian  Reptiles, 
with  which,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  they  exhibit  many  remarkable 
aflSnities. 

(1690.)  If  in  the  highest  HETEaooAKaLiATA  we  found  that,  ia 
addition  to  the  tegumentary  skeleton,  or  shelly  covering,  so  eitea- 
sivelj  met  with  among  the  Molluscs,  the  first  appearances  of  an 
internal  oseeous  system  became  recognisable,  we  are  not  on  that 
account  to  imagine  that,  as  soon  as  bones  become  developed  internally, 
the  cuticular  secretions  hitherto  denominated  thell  at  once  disappear, 
but,  ou  the  contrary,  must  be  prepared  to  expect  that  in  some  form 
or  other  calcareous  armour  deposited  by  the  skin  should  still  be 
met  with.  In  fishes  the  coexistence  of  an  internal  and  of  an  external 
skeleton  is  undeniable ;  and  having  already  described  the  former, 
which  has  been  aptly  enough  called  the  endoiiuleton,  it  remains  for  ua 
in  the  next  place  to  examine  the  Iatt«r  or  exotktltton,  which,  as  we 
shall  soon  perceive,  forms  no  unimportant  part  of  the  anatomy  of  tlie 
class  tinder  consideration. 

(1700.)  The  most  usual  form  of  the  cuticular  covering  of  fishes  is 
that  of  imbricated  scales,  with  which  the  whole  exterior  of  the  body 
is  compactly  encased,  as  in  a  suit  of  armour.     Such  an  investment 
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is  ftdmirablj  adapted  to  their  habits  and  economj.  The  dense 
and  oorneouB  texture  of  the  scales,  impermeable  to  water,  de- 
fends their  soft  bodies  from  maceration;  while,  from  their  smooth, 
polished  extorior  and  beaatiful  arrangement,  they  insure  the  least 
possible  resistance  &oai  the  surrounding  medium  as  the  fish  glides 
along. 

(1701.)  Examined  separately,  each  scale  is  found  to  be  partially 
embedded  in  a  minute  fold  of  the  living  and  vascular  cutis,  to  which 
its  under  snrlace  is  adherent.  Every  scale  is,  in  fact,  made  up  of 
superimposed  laminn  of  homy  matter  secreted  by  the  cutis,  precisely 
in  the  same  way  as  the  shelly  covering  of  a  moUusk,  and  by  macera- 
tion the  different  layers  may  readily  be  separated,  the  smallest  and 
most  superficial  being  of  course  the  first  formed,  while  the  largest  and 
most  recent  are  those  nearest  to  the  surface  of  the  living  skin :  as  far 
as  relates  to  the  mode  of  growth,  therefore,  there  is  the  strictest  analogy 
between  the  scale  of  a  fish  and  shell.  Various  are  the  forms  under 
which  these  scales  present  tbemeelTes  to  the  icthyologist :  sometimes, 
as  in  the  eel,  they  are  thinly  scattered  over  the  surface  of  a  thick 
and  alimy  cutis;  more  generally  they  form  a  close  and  compact 
imbricated  mail:  in  the  Pipe-fishes  {Syngnathidte)  the  whole  body 
is  covered  with  a  strong  armour  composed  of  broad  and  thick 
calcareoDS  plates;  and  in  the  Coffin-fishes  (OitracionidiB)  the 
integument  is  converted  into  a  strong  box  made  up  of  polygonal 
pieces  anchylosed  together,  so  that  the  tail  and  fins  alone  remain 
movable. 

(1703.)  The  Sturgeon  is  covered  with  broad,  shield-like  plates. 
The  skin  of  the  Shark  is  densely  studded  with  miante  sharp  spines 
of  almost  crystalline  hardneee ;  and  in  many  Skates,  as  in  the  Thorn- 
back,  similar  caticular  appendages,  bnt  of  more  oonsiderable  dimen- 
sions, are  distributed  over  the  back  and  tail,  forming  very  efficient 
defeneive  weapons. 

(1703.)  But  entaneoaa  spines,  although  while  in  a  rudimentary 
condition  they  are  obviously  mere  extraordinary  developments  of 
scales,  may  occasioDally  become  of  sufficient  size  and  importance  to 
make  them  convertible  to  various  unexpected  uses ;  and  when  thus 
exaggerated  in  their  dimensions,  and  appropriated  to  distinct  ofGces, 
they  assume  so  much  of  the  character  of  true  bone,  that  it  is  no 
longer  easy  to  demonstrate  their  real  nature,  more  especially  ae 
they  then  become  in  many  cases  really  articulated  by  means  of  very 
perfect  jointe  with  different  pieces  of  the  endotkeUton  properly  eo 
called. 

(1704.)  Let  OS  examine  this  important  snbject  with  a  little  atten- 
tion, and  we  shall  soon  perceive  how  olosely  the  mdotkeUUm  and 
the  Axoffedtftcm  may  become  connected,  not  to  aaj  interchangeable, 
nith  each  other.     There  is  no  possibility  of  mistaking  the  spines 
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and  taberclsB  upon  the  back  of  a  common  Skate  for  Bnjthing  bat 
GUticuIar  appendageB  secreted  in  the  same  manner  as  ecalea  from  ths 
sorface  of  a  Tsscular  pulp;  but  in  the  Fire  Flaire  (Tr^on  ptsti- 
naca),  where,  instead  of  the  scattered  hooks  of  the  former  spedes, 
we  find  a  single  sharp  and  serrated  spine  projecting  like  a  bsjonet 
from  the  opper  serrice  of  the  root  of  the  tail,  the  analogy  between 
this  formidable  and  bone-like  origan  and  an  epidermio  stroctore 
becomes  apparently  more  remote,  and,  did  we  not  know  that  the 
fish  possessing  snch  a  weapon  had  no  ossified  bones  intsmally,  we 
might  be  tempted  to  regard  this  appendage  as  a  process  derived  from 
the  endotkeleum. 

(1TQ6.)  The  spines  of  the  common  StuMdmck  (Cfatttroittiis)  are 
indubitable  derivations  from  the  cuticle  ;  bat  here  they  become  fixed 
by  movable  articulations  to  the  sides  of  the  body,  and  are  raised  or 
depressed  by  means  of  muscles  inserted  into  their  bases.  Advancing 
one  Bt«p  farther,  we  find  in  SUurui  the  first  ray  of  the  pectoral  fin, 
enormously  developed  and  forming  a  strong  serrated  weapon  of  a  very 
formidable  description,  which,  although  both  in  shape  and  structure 
exactly  comparable  to  the  spine  upon  the  tail  of  the  Fire  Flairt,  are 
nevertheless  connected  by  most  beautifiii  and  perfect  joints  with  the 
bones  of  the  shoulder,  so  that  they  might  easily  be  regarded  as  forming 
pieces  of  the  tndoikeltton,  did  not  their  peculiar  structuro  indicate 
their  real  nature. 

(1700.)  We  thus  arrive  at  the  important  conclosion,  that  differsDt 
portions  of  the  exoikeUton  become  approximated  in  character  to  those 
of  the  endotkeUton,  or  in  truth  really  convertible  into  tme  bone; 
and,  with  this  fact  before  us,  it  becomes  easy  to  understand  the 
oature  of  various  parts  of  the  skeleton  of  a  fish,  whidi,  upon  anjr 
other  supposition,  woald  be  not  a  little  puzzling  to  the  comparative 
osteologist. 

(ITOT.)  The  nature  of  the  rays  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fin  of  the 
Perek,  for  example,  together  with  the  Mtertptnotu  bones  upon  which 
they  are  snstained,  b  quite  unintelligible  if  they  are  r^rded  as 
belonging  to  the  tndoikeUton ;  and  no  dtsmembermeDts  of  the  osseous 
systdm  as  yet  imagined,  or  supposed  sub-divisions  of  the  vertebra 
into  a  greater  number  of  elemental  pieces  than  we  have  enume- 
rated, has  been  able  to  solve  the  difficulty ;  but,  if  they  are  regarded 
as  ossified  derivations  from  the  «MttkeUlon,  all  difficulties  at  once 
vanish. 

(1 708.)  Again,  the  opercular  bontt  (fig.  887,  28, 30,  32,  33)  forming 
the  gill-covers  of  an  osseous  fish  have  been  a  fruitful  sonrce  of  discussion, 
and  M.  Geofiroy  St.  Hilaire*  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  recog- 
nising in  these  broad  plates  the  ossicles  of  the  human  ear,  which,  afW 

*  PhiloMphi*  AnatODiiqiu  dei  Pik»  oMeoHi  del  Orgima  napinitairaa.  8ni.  Fm*, 
1818. 
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dwindling  to  a  rudiment  in  the  descending  scale  of  Tert«bnil«  animals, 
suddenly  reappeared  in  a  new  and  exaggerated  fonn.  "  J'ai  peu  vu 
dans  la  sfrie  dee  etres  de  ces  resurrectioas  d'organes  se  remontrant 
Bubitement  dans  une  clasae  apr^a  avoir  diaparu  dans  one  ou  deux  de 
celles  qai  la  pr^cMe  dans  I'echelle,"  are  tbe  impressive  words  of 
Guvier  upon  a  similar  occasion ;  and  it  is  oertunlj  tu  more  simple  to 
imagine  the  epidermic  plates  of  die  Sturgeon  ossified  and  converted 
into  bone,  than  to  be  compelled  to  have  reconrae  to  the  bold  specnla- 
tions  of  the  French  anatomist  regarding  the  real  nature  of  these 
operoolar  portions  of  a  fish's  skeleton.* 

(1709.)  In  connection  with  the  locomotive  organs  we  must  here 
notice  one  of  the  most  elegant  contrivances  met  with  in  the  whole 
range  of  animat«d  nature,  bj  which  the  generality  of  fishes  are  enabled 
to  ascend  towaida  the  surface,  or  to  sink  to  any  required  depth  without 
OKertion. 

(1710.)  The  apparatus  given  for  this  purpose  is  called  the  tvdm- 
ming-bUidder,  and  consists  of  a  reservoir  of  air  {fig.  S93,  p)  placed 
beneath  the  spine ;  in  which  position  it  is  firmly  bound  down  by  the 
peritoneum.  The  outer  coat  of  this  bladder  is  very  strong,  and 
composed  of  a  peculiar  fibrous  substance  fo)m  whi^  isinglass  is 
obtained,  but  it  is  lined  intemallj  with  a  iMn  and  delicate  membrane. 
The  shape  of  the  tmmmmg-bladder  varies  considerably  in  difi'erent 
tribes.  In  the  Ptrch  it  is  a  simple  cylinder  closed  at  both  eztremilieB : 
sometimes  it  gives  off  branched  appendages ;  sometimes,  as  in  the 
CyprirUda,  it  is  divided  into  two  portions,  one  anterior  and  the  other 
posterior,  by  a  deep  central  constriction ;  but,  whatever  its  shape,  its 
office  is  the  same,  namely,  to  alter  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fish,  and 
thus  to  cause  it  to  rise  or  sink  in  the  medinm  it  inhabits.  By  simply 
oompressing  this  bladder  by  approximating  the  walls  of  the  abdomen, 
or  occasionally  by  means  of  a  muscular  apparatus  provided  for  the 
purpose,  upon  a  principle  with  which  every  one  is  familiar,  the  fish 
sinks  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  pressure  to  which  the  contained 

*  Tlie  dlR^tent  opialoni  on  the  nalare  or  homolafiy  of  the  opcrcalar  bone*  may  be 
radnod  to  two  priDciplu ;  flnt,  thftt  thsy  aie  modificatioiu  af  put*  af  tfaa  oidinary 
ikeleloii',  Hcondlj,  tint  tbej  >ra  inpenuldHl  bonei  pKoliir  to  fiihei :  tha  latter  view 
ii  that  taken  b;  Curier.  According  to  the  fanner,  irbich  it  the  mora  philoiophical  mode 
of  coniidering  them,  three  opinion*  have  been  ofleredi  (he  fint  by  Spii  and  Qeofboj, 
that  they  are  giguitie  repretentatiTea  of  the  ouiclea  of  the  ear,  otheririH  abKDl  in  the 
akeleUm  of  fiehei, — thit  view  ba«  been  adopted  by  Profeuor  Oiast;  leeondly,  that  they 
are  diMnemberaentt  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  by  tfaa  detachment  of  the  opercular  bonei 
bom  the  lamni  ii  rendeced  mora  limple  in  iti  eompotition  than  in  reptilei, — a  Tinr 
propoaed  bj  M.  de  Bloinville  and  temporarily  adopted  by  Bojanna  and  Oksn,  but  nfnted 
by  the  complicated  tlroctore  of  the  lower  jaw  in  certain  aiULroid  Ethet,  aa  tha  Lrpi- 
d(nla»,  which  lihewiee  poiaeiKa  the  opercular  bonea ;  thirdly,  tliat  they  are  porta  of 
the  dermal  ekclcton,— in  abort,  lealei  modified  in  inbianieDCj  to  the  breathing  fonc- 
tion;  an  apinian  firit  propowd  by  Prafeaior  Owen,  in  fail  Lectures  on  CompaistiTO 
Astttomy  at  St.  Bartholomew'*  Hoapital  in  IB3fi,  and  which  ii  tha  view  ben  adopted. 
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air  is  subjected :  nod,  as  the  compressed  <ur  is  sgaia  permitted 
to  expand,  the  creature  becoming  more  baojant  rises  towards  the 
surface. 

(1711.)  Iq  the  Perch,  and  many  other  fishes,  this  organ  is  eutirelj 
closed,  so  that  there  is  no  escape  for  the  contained  air;  and  in  such 
it  has  been  found  that  if  thej  are  suddenly  brought  up  by  means 
of  a  line  from  any  great  depth,  the  gas  being  no  longer  compressed  by 
the  weight  of  the  column  of  water  above,  and  having  no  exit,  buists 
the  swimming-bladder,  and  sometimes  distends  the  abdomen  to  auch 
an  extent,  that  it  pushes  tbe  stomach  and  ccsophsgns  into  tha  fish's 
mouth. 

(1712.)  Inothercases,  however,  a  provision  is  made,  apparently  with 
a  view  of  obviating  such  an  accident,  and  a  kind  of  eafety-valve  pro- 
vided, tbrongb  which  the  air  may  be  permitted  to  escape :  thus,  in  the 
Carp,  a  tube  communicates  between  the  interior  of  the  air-bladder  and 
tbe  oesophagus,  and  in  the  Herring  a  similar  comraunicatioD  is  met 
with  between  this  organ  and  the  stomach. 

(1713.)  The  gas  which  fills  the  air-Madder  baa  been  found  in  many 
cases  to  be  nearly  pure  nitrogen,  but  in  fishes  that  live  at  a  great 
depth  Messrs.  Configliacchi  *  and  Biot  ascertained  that  oxygen  was 
substituted,  whence  it  baa  been  presumed  that  this  appai&tus  was 
in  some  way  or  other  an  auxiliary  in  respiration ;  and  some  authoia 
have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  see  in  the  swimming-bladder  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  lungs  of  aerial  Vertebrsta.  But,  however  this  csay 
be,  the  gas  inclosed  is  indubitably  a  product  of  secretion,  being  derived 
either  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  viscus,  or  from  a  glandular 
strocture  which  may  frequently  he  distinctly  pointed  out  in  its 
interior. 

(1714.)  Cuvier  justly  obaerves,  that,  whatever  opinions  may  be 
entertained  relative  to  the  use  of  the  air-bladder,  it  is  difficult 
to  explain  how  so  considerable  an  organ  has  been  refused  to  so 
many  fishes,  not  only  to  those  which  ordinarily  remain  quiet  at 
the  bottom  of  the  water,  as  Skates  and  Flat-fishes,  but  to  many 
others  that  apparently  yield  to  none  either  in  the  rapidity  or 
facility  of  their  movements,  such  as  the  Maekenl,  for  instance ; 
yet  even  while  the  common  Mackerel  (Seomiw  tcomhtr)  bas  no 
air-bladder,  a  very  nearly  allied  species  (^Scondvr  jmeumatopkorui) 
is  provided  with  one,  and  of  this  many  other  instances  might  be 
adduced. 

(1715.)  From  the  circumstances  under  nhich  fishes  seize  and 
swallow  their  prey,  it  must  be  evident  that  they  are  inc&pobte  of 
enjoying  any  very  refined  sense  of  taste.  Those  species  which  are 
carnivorous  are  of  necessity  compelled  to  catch  with  their  months, 

Delia  Tciks  ubitom  dei  PeMl    Paik,  1809.  4ta. 
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and  retaia  a  firm  hold  of  the  active  and  slippery  food  they  are 
destined  to  devour :  to  divide  or  masticate  their  aliment  vould  be 
impracticable ;  and,  even  were  they  permitted  bo  to  do,  the  water 
which  perpetually  washes  over  the  interior  of  their  mouths  would 
obviously  preclude  the  possibility  of  apprecisUng  savourB.  In  the 
construction  of  the  mouth  of  a  fiah  we  therefore  find,  generally 
speaking,  that  every  part  has  been  made  eubsernent  to  prehension  : 
teeth,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  delicate  spines,  or  else  presenting 
the  appearance  of  sharp  recurved  books,  have  been  fixed  in  every 
possible  situation  where  they  coold  be  made  availabta  as  prehensile 
organs ;  not  only  are  the  jaws  densely  studded  with  these  penetrating 
points,  bat  they  are  occasionally  placed  on  every  bone  which  surrounds 
the  oral  cavity,  or  supports  the  entrance  of  the  pharynx.  The  in- 
termaxillary, the  moxillaiy,  and  the  palatiae  bones,  the  vomer,  the 
branchial  arches,  the  pharyngeal  bones,  and  even  the  tongue  itself, 
may  all  support  a  dental  apparatus,  either  of  the  same  description  or 
composed  of  teeth  of  different  shapes ;  generally,  however,  some  of 
these  bones  are  unarmed,  and  occasionally  teeth  of  any  kind  are 
altogether  wanting. 

(1716.)  But  if  such  is  the  most  naual  arrangement  of  the  dental 
apparatus  in  fishes,  we  must  be  prepared  to  find,  in  a  class  so  exten- 
sive as  that  we  are  now  investigating,  various  modifications  both  in  the 
form  and  arrangement  of  the  teeth,  adi^ting  them  to  the  diverse 
habits  and  necessities  of  individnal  speciee ;  and  a  few  of  these  we  must 
not  omit  to  notice  in  this  place. 

(1717.)  The  Jtfyxtri«,  or  Hag-fish,  one  of  the  lowest  of  the  entire 
clase,  possesses  no  osseous  framework  wberennto  teeth  could  be 
attached ;  and  yet,  from  the  parasitical  life  which  this  creature  leads, 
it  has  need  of  dental  organs  of  considerable  ef&ciency.  The  Myxine, 
feeble  and  helpless  as  the  casual  observer  might  suppose  it,  is  in 
reality  one  of  the  most  formidable  assailants  with  which  the  lai^r 
fishes  have  to  contend,  since  neither  strength  nor  activity  avail 
Bugbt  in  defending  them  i^nst  a  foe  apparently  so  despicable : 
fixing  its  mouth  firmly  to  the  ekin  of  its  comparatively  gigantio 
victim,  the  Myxine  bores  its  way  into  its  flesh  by  meana  of  a  dental 
apparatus  of  a  very  extraordinary  description.  A  single  fang-like 
tooth  is  fixed  to  the  median  line  of  the  palate,  and  tlie  tongue  is 
armed  on  each  side  with  two  homy  plates  deeply  serrated :  thus  pro- 
vided, the  Myxine,  when  it  attacks  its  prey,  plunges  its  palatine  hook 
into  its  flesh;  and,  thus  securing  a  firm  hold,  the  lingual  saws, 
aided  by  the  auctoiial  action  of  the  month,  tear  their  vray  to  its  very 
vitals.* 

*  Profeuoi  Ovin  ;  **  Odom took* put,  or  ■  TrcfttSae  on  tha  CoroFBittire  Automy 
of  the  Teeth,  their  PhyaiolAgical  Relationi,  Mode  of  DenlopeiuDt,  ind  If  icroKe^ 
Strnctora,'' Ac.     4io.  BBiUieR,  iliiO. 
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(1718.)  In  the  Lamprey  tbe  whole  interior  of  ttae  month  is  Btndded 
vith  homy  teeth,  not  merely  fixed  to  the  palatd  and  tongue,  but  to  the 
cartilaginous  representative  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  and  to  the  inner 
Burface  of  the  lips. 

(171 9.)  In  the  Carp  tribe  {Cyprinida)  the  jawB  are  destitute  of  teeth. 
but  in  the  throat  there  is  a  singalar  apparatus  serving  for  the  mastica- 
tioD  of  their  food.  The  basilar  bone  at  the  base  of  the  skull  supports 
a  broad  three-sided  dental  plate,  nhich  might  be  compared  to  on  anvil ; 
while  the  two  inferior  pharyngeal  bones  are  each  armed  with  foar  or 
five  large  teeth,  bo  disposed,  that,  by  worldng  upon  tbe  piece  first 
mentioned,  they  bruise  and  triturate  the  aliment  before  it  is  permitted 
to  pass  into  the  digestive  cavity. 

(1720.)  In  Skatei  {Raida)  the  internal  surface  both  of  the  upper 
and  lower  jaws  are  so  covered  with  teeth,  that  they  have  the 
appearance  of  a  tesselated  pavement:  these  teeth  are  Bometimes 
flat  and  smooth,  so  as  to  be  merely  useful  in  crushing  prey ;  bat 
in  many  species  tbey  are  prolonged  into  sharp  hooks  adapted  to 
prehension. 

(1721.)  In  Sharks  a  beautiful  provision  is  met  with.  Several  rowa 
of  teeth  placed  one  behind  the  other  are  found  laid  flat,  and  con- 
cealed behind  tbe  jaw.  One  row  only,  composed  of  triangular  catting 
teethiBtands  erect  and  ready  for  use ;  bat  when  these  fall  off,  blunted 
and  unfit  for  service,  the  next  row  rises  te  take  their  place ;  and  thus 
a  succession  of  efficient  weapons  ore  given  to  these  terrific  monsterB 
of  the  ocean. 

(1722.)  We  will  not  enlarge  further  upon  thia  portion  of  our  sub- 
ject; enough  has  been  saidfor  our  present  purpose,  and  the  reader  will 
find  elsewhere  abundant  information.* 

(1723.)  The  teeth  of  osseous  fishes  are  generally  firmly  anchylosed 
to  the  bonee  that  support  them,  although  in  a  few  instances  they  are 
found  fixed  in  sockets,  as  in  tbe  rostral  teeth  of  the  Saw-fish  {Prislu), 
and  in  the  mouth  of  Spkyrana.  Acantkuntg,  Dictyodxa,  &c.  f  But  there 
are  other  modes  of  attachment  only  met  with  among  fishes,  some 
of  which  are  not  a  little  curious;  and  Professor  Owen,  in  hia 
truly  splendid  work  above  referred  to,  thus  describes  the  meet 
important  :— 

"  In  the  Ood-fish,  Wolf-fish,  and  some  other  species,  in  pro- 
portion SB  tbe  ossification  of  tbe  tooth  advances  towards  its  base  and 
along  the  connecting  ligamenteua  substance,  the  subjacent  portion 
of  the  jaw-bone  receives  a  stimulus,  and  developee  a  procesa  oar- 
responding  in  size  and  form  with  the  solidified  base  of  the  tooth. 
In  this  case  the  inequalities  of  Uie  opposed  surfaces  of  tbe  tooth 
and  maxillary  dental  process  fit  into  each  other,  and  for  some  time 

*  Vida  Yunll'i  Britiih  Fiihci.    Sto.  2  nils.  t  Owen,  Odontogtapli;,  p.  6. 
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they  are  firmly  attached  together  by  a  thin  layer  of  ligamentous 
substance ;  but  in  general  anchylosis  takes  place  to  a  greater  or  leas 
extent  before  the  tooth  is  shed.  The  small  anterior  teeth  of  the 
Angler  {Lophiia)  are  thua  attached  to  the  jaw,  but  the  large  pos- 
terior ones  remain  always  movably  connected  by  highly  elastic, 
glietenii^  ligaments,  which  pass  from  the  inner  side  of  the  base  of 
the  tooth  U  the  jaw-bone.  These  ligaments  do  not  permit  the 
tooth  to  be  bent  outwards  beyond  the  Tertioal  position,  when  the 
hollow  base  of  the  tooth  rests  upon  a  circular  ridge  growing  from 
the  alTfiolar  margin  of  the  jaw;  but  the  ligaments  yield  to  pressure 
upon  the  tooth  in  the  contrary  direction,  and  its  point  may  thus 
be  directed  towards  the  bacli  of  the  mouth ;  the  instant,  however, 
that  the  pressure  is  remitted,  the  tooth  flies  back,  as  by  the  action 
of  a  spring,  into  its  usual  erect  position ;  the  deglutition  of  the 
prey  of  this  voracious  fish  is  thus  facilitated,  and  its  escape  pre- 
vented. 

"The  broad  and  generally  bifurcate  osseous  base  of  the  teeth 
of  Sharks  is  attached  by  ligaments  to  the  ossified  or  semi-ossified 
cruet  of  the  cartilaginous  jaws.  The  teeth  of  the  Salariat  and  certain 
iiugUoidx  are  simply  attached  to  the  gum.  The  smalt  and  cloaely- 
crowded  teeth  of  the  Rays  are  also  connected  by  ligaments  to  the 
subjacent  maxillary  membrane.  The  broad  tesselated  teeth  of  the 
EagU-Bayt  have  their  attached  surface  longitudinally  grooved  to 
afford  them  better  holdfast,  and  the  sides  of  (he  contiguous  teeth  are 
articulated  together  by  true  serrated  or  finely-undulating  sutures; 
which  mode  of  fixation  of  the  dental  apparatus  is  unique  in  the  animal 
kingdom. 

"  If  the  engineer  would  study  the  model  of  a  dome  of  unusnal 
strength,  and  so  supported  as  to  relieve  from  its  pressure  the  floor 
of  a  vaulted  chamber  beneath,  let  him  make  a  longitudinal  section 
of  one  of  the  pharyngeal  teeth  of  a  Wrasse  [Labrua).  The  base  of 
this  tooth  is  slightly  contracted,  and  is  implanted  in  a  shallow  circular 
cavity,  the  rounded  margin  of  which  is  adapted  to  a  circular  groove  in 
the  contracted  part  of  the  base ;  the  margin  of  the  tooth  which  im- 
mediately transmits  the  pressure  to  the  bone  is  strengthened  by  an 
inwardly  projecting  convex  ridge.  The  masonty  of  this  internal  but- 
tress, and  of  the  dome  itself,  is  composed  of  hollow  columns,  every 
one  of  which  is  placed  so  .as  to  transmit  in  the  due  direction  the  super- 
incumbent pressure. 

"  In  another  case,  in  which  long  and  powerful  piercing  and 
lacerating  teeth  were  evidently  destined,  from  the  strength  of  the 
jaws,  to  master  the  death-struggles  of  a  resisting  prey,  we  find  the 
broad  base  of  the  tooth  divided  into  a  number  of  long  and  slender 
processes,  which  are  implanted  like  piles  in  the  coarse  osseous 
substance   of    the  jaw ;    they  diverge  as   they   descend,    and   their 
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extremities  bend  and  subdivide  like  the  roots  of  a  tree,  and  are 
nltimatelf  lost  in  the  bony  tissue.  This  mode  of  implantation, 
which  I  hare  detected  in  a  large  extinct  Saaroid  fish  {Bkuodtu),  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  complicated  which  has  jet  been  obaerred  in  the 
animal  kingdom." 

(1734.)  For  a  fall  account  of  the  growth  and  derelopment  of  the 
teeth  of  fishes,  we  most  refer  the  reader  to  the  same  source  from 
which  vre  have  extracted  the  preceding  paragrapha  ;  neverthelees,  tlie 
following  is  a  brief  abstract  of  Professor  Owen's  views  upon  this 
enlject. 

(ITi^ft.)  In  all  fishes  the  first  atep  in  the  formation  of  a  tooth  is 
the  production  of  a  simple  papilla  from  the  aurfoce  either  of  the  soft 
external  integument,  as-  in  the  formation  of  the  rostral  teeth  of  the 
Saw-fish  {Prutit),  or  of  the  moooas  membrane  of  the  mouth,  as  in 
the  rest  of  the  class.  In  these  primitive  papilln  there  can  be  verj 
earl;  distingnished  a  cavity  containing  fiuid,  and  a  dense  membrane 
(memhrana  propria)  surrounding  the  cavity,  and  itself  covered  by 
the  thin  buccal  mucous  membrane,  which  gradually  becomes  more 
and  more  attenuated  as  the  papilla  increases  in  size.  The  pulp- 
substance,  or  contents  of  the  membrana  propria,  remains  for  some 
period  in  a  Suid  or  eemi-fiuid  condition;  granules  are  ultimately 
developed  in  it,  which  at  first  float  loosely,  or  in  small  aggregated 
groups,  in  the  sanguineo-eerous  contents  of  the  pulp.  These  granules 
soon  attach  themselves  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  msmbrana  prttpria, 
if  they  be  not  originally  developed  from  that  surface.  The 
whole  of  the  contents  of  the  growing  pulp  becomes  soon  after 
condensed  by  the  numerous  additional  granules,  which  are  rapidly 
developed  in  it  after  it  has  become  permeated  by  the  capillary 
veesels  and  nerves.  The  particles  become  arranged  into  linear 
Bflries  or  fibres ;  an  appearance  which  is  first  apparent  at  the 
superficies  of  the  pulp,  to  which  the  fibres  are  vertical.  At  this 
period  ossification  commences  in  the  dense  and  smooth  membrana 
propria  of  the  pulp,  end  is  thence  continued  centripetally  in  the 
course  of  the  above-mentdoned  linee  towards  the  base  of  the  pulp. 
Lastly,  around  the  capillaries  of  the  pulp  the  granules  become  con- 
densed into  concentric  layers,  which  then  form  the  walls  of  minute 
tubes,  visible  on  a  microscopic  examination  of  the  enhstaoce  of  the 
tooth. 

(1726.  In  some  genera,  aa  Bidittet  and  Ckrytopryt,  an  enamel-pulp 
is  developed  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  capsule  which  surrounds 
the  bone-pulp,  and  by  this  organ  the  surface  of  the  teeth  of  such 
fishes  is  coated  with  enamel  in  a  manner  to  be  described  more  at  lai^ 
hereafter. 

(17S7,)  In  most  osseous  fishes,  in  addition  to  the  lips,  wbioh,  even 
when  fleshy,  being  destilaC«  of  proper  muscles,  would  be  unable  to 
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retain  food  in  the  moutb,  there  is  generally  behind  the  front  teeth  in 
each  jaw  a  tbIto  formed  by  a  fold  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  month, 
and  directed  backwards  so  as  efficiently  to  prevent  the  aliment,  and 
more  especially  the  water  swallowed  for  the  parpose  of  respiration, 
escaping  again  from  the  oral  oriGc«> 

(17!26.)  Fishes  have  no  salivary  glands,  as  saliva  to  them  would  be 
entirely  useless :  their  (ssoph^us  (Jig.  HQIt.g;  Jig.  303,  d)  is  capa- 
douB ;  and,  from  the  ciroumstanca  of  their  having  neither  neck  nor 
thorax,  extremely  short,  so  that  the  food  when  seized  is  conveyed  at 
once  into  the  stomach. 

(1739.)  The  stomach  itself  is  generally  a  wide  cul-de-sac  [Jig.  'i9%  A), 

Fiy.  292. 


Ptan  of  tbe  gcnenJ  amngemeDt  of  tbe  viiceia  in  ■  fiih. 

the  shape  and  proportionate  size  of  which  varies  of  course  in  different 
species.  Its  walls  are  most  frequently  thin,  and  the  lining  membrane 
gathered  into  large  longitodinal  folds  (Jig.  ilOS,  e),  so  as  to  admit  of 
considerable  distension  ;  bat  occasionally,  as  for  example  in  the  Mullets, 
its  musonlar  walls  are  so  thick  that  it  might  almost  deserve  tbe  name 
of  gizzard,  and  in  such  fishes  its  power  of  crushing  the  food  is  no 
donbt  considerable. 

(ITSO.)  The  intestinal  canal  in  the  osseous  fishes  is  a  simple  tube 
(_fig.  H^'i,  i)  folded  in  sundry  gyrations  proporUoned  to  its  length ; 

op.  cit.  p.  367. 
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but  in  the  cftrtilsginoQa  fomilies,  such  as  tbe  Sharlia,  tfa«  Rays,  and 
the  Stu^eons,  it  presents  internally  a  very  remarkable  arrai^nieiit, 
evidently  intended  to  increase  the  eitent  of  surface  over  which  the 
digested  aliment  may  be  spread,  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  its 
nutritive  portions.  In  these  tribes  a  spiral  valve  (Jig.  S02,  h)  winds 
in  close  turns  from  the  pyloric  to  the  anal  extremity  of  the  capacious 
intestine  ;  so  that,  although  externally  the  intestine  appears  short  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal,  its  mncous  lining  is  exceedingly 
extensive. 

(1 73 1.)  In  addition  to  the  biliary  secretion  nUch  we  have  met 
with  in  the  lower  animals,  another  system  of  chylopoietic  glands  for 
the  first  time  makes  its  appearance  in  the  class  before  us,  from  which 
a  fluid  termed  the  pancreatie  is  poared  into  the  intestine.  In  the 
osseous  fishes  this  viscus  presents  the  simplest  condition  of  a  gland, 
consisting  of  simple  csca  (fig.  Sfi3,  n,  n);  sometimes,  as  in  the 
Perch,  only  three  in  number;  at  others,  as  for  instance  in  the 
Salmanida,  extremely  numerous.  From  these  appendages  a  glairy 
fluid,  resembling  saliva  in  composition,  is  abundantly  secreted,  and 
becomes  mixed  with  the  bile  immediately  upon  iu  entrance  into  the 
intestine. 

(1733.)  In  the  cartilaginous  fishes,  such  as  Sharks  and  Bays,  the 
pancreas  exhibits  a  more  perfect  development,  and  already  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  conglomerate  gland  (Jig.  802,/),  from  which  the 
pancreatic  fluid  is  conveyed  into  the  intestine  through  a  common 
duct. 

(17SS.)  The  liver  of  fishes  is  proportionately  very  large,  and  gene- 
rally contains  abundance  of  oil.  The  bUe  derived  from  it  is  received 
^nto  a  gall-bladder  (Jig.  202,  e),  from  which  a  duct  of  variable  length 
in  different  species  conveys  it  into  the  intestine,  in  tbe  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  pylorus. 

(1734.)  It  is  in  these  animals  that  we  for  the  first  time  find  ths 
biliary  secretion  separated  from  venous  blood ;  and  consequently  they 
are  provided  with  a  new  arrangement  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
abdomen,  which  they  possess  in  common  with  the  other  Vertebrata, 
forming  what  is  termed  by  anatomists  tha  syitem  of  tht  Vena  Porta. 
The  veins  derived  from  the  »tonaeh,  tbe  tnttuttnw,  hnd  the  splem, 
which  last  viscus  now  makes  its  appearance,  instead  of  conveying 
their  contents  to  the  heart,  plunge  into  the  substance  of  the  liver, 
and  there  again  subdivide  into  capillary  tubes;  tbns  furnishing  to  the 
liver  abundance  of  venous  blood  from  which  tbe  hepatic  secrotion  is 
elaborated. 

(1T3S.)  The  BpUen,  now  for  the  first  time  met  with  in  the  animal 
creation,  is  a  highly  vascular  organ,  generally  inclosed  in  the  mesen- 
tery between  two  folds  of  the  intestine  (Jig.  S93,  m ;  Jig.  S02,  x), 
and  evidently,  in  position,  presenting  no  precise  relations  with  the 
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stomach.  It  recoives  a  large  supplj  of  arterial  blood,  which  becomes 
converted  into  venoua  es  it  circulates  tbrongh  this  orgitn,  and  in 
that  state  is  transmitted  to  the  liver  through  the  portal  system  of 
veins. 

(1786.)  Another  important  addition  to  the  animal  economy,  pecu- 
liar to  the  Vertebrate  division  of  animals,  is  the  lympathie  or  abior- 
beia  It/stem  of  vetselt,  which  in  fishes  are  abundantly  distributed 
through  the  body,  and  ramify  like  a  rich  net-work  over  the  walls  of 
the  inteetines.  These  pour  the  materials  absorbed  from  the  body, 
and  the  products  of  digestion,  into  the  principal  venous  trunks,  to  be 
mixed  up  with  the  circulating  blood.* 

(1737.)  The  circulation  of  the  blood  in  ftshes  is  carried  on  by  the 
assistance  of  a  heart  composed  of  two  cavities  only,  which  receives 
the  vitiated  blood  after  it  has  circulated  throi^^h  the  system,  and 
propels  it  through  the  branchiie,  where  it  is  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  surrounding  medium.  After  being 
thus  purified,  the  blood  is  collected  from  the  respiratory  organs  by  the 
radicles  of  the  branchial  veins ;  and  these  latter  vessels,  by  their 
union,  form  the  aorta.    There  is,  therefore,  no  systemic  heart  ia 

A  Fig.  293.  B 


t.  Heart  of  Lophiui  pimforwi.  B.  Ordinuy  itructDre  of  a  fith'i  beart.  In  bath 
drawing!,  a,  repKBcnta  the  Tena  cara;  6,  the  suiicle  ;  e,  the  Tcntricle  ;  d,  the  buIboDB 
■itcrioiiui  and  e,  the  TalTulu  appanlDt  gnaiding  itj  commenceineDt. 

fishes,  the  aorta  itself  serving  to  propel  the  slow'inoving  blood  in  its 
course  through  the  arterial  system. 

■  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  Ijmphatie  ijilem  of  tiihet,  the  nadei  ii  refeiitd  ta 
the  following  autbon— Monro,  Anit.  and  Phjiiol.  of  Fiahet,  fol.;  HewHn,  Phij. 
Tram.  1769 ;  Pobmaa,  Hiat.  Oteink  d<a  LTmphatJqnet  dM  Verteb.)  HaidaUMTg  and 
Leipag,  fol.  1827. 
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(1739.)  The  heart  (Jig.  392,  o)  is  iacloBed  in  g  pericardium,  and 
situated  beneath  the  pharyngeal  bones  and  branchial  apparatus ;  the 
cavity  in  which  it  is  lodged  being  separated  from  the  peritoneum  by 
a  kind  of  tendinous  diaphragm,  and  also  b;  a  capacious  sinus,  in 
vhich  the  venous  blood  derived  from  all  parts  of  the  body  is  collected 
preparatory  to  its  admission  into  the  heart. 

(173fl.)  The  auricle  of  the  heart  {Jig.  293,  n,  6)  is  contMned  within 
the  pericardium :  it  varies  greatly  in  form  in  different  fishes,  but 
its  capacity  is  generally  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  ventri- 
cle: and  its  walls  are  thin,  but,  nevertheless,  present  disUnct  fleshy 
columns. 

(1740.)  The  blood  derived  from  the  great  ^nns  before  mentioned 
enters  the  posterior  part  of  the  anricle  of  the  heart  by  a  tai^e  orifice, 
which  is  guarded  by  two  membranoas  valves  so  disposed  as  to  prevent 
the  reflux  of  the  blood  during  the  contraction  of  the  auricular  cham- 
ber. The  ventricle  is  strong  and  fleshy,  and  at  its  ccmmunicatioii 
with  the  auricle  there  is  a  strong  mitral  valve.  The  commeocemeot 
of  the  branchial  artery  {^g.  398,  a,  d)  is  so  muscular  and  capocioas, 
that  it  might  almost  be  considered  as  forming  a  second  ventricolai 
chamber;  this  portion,  which  has  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
the  btdb  {buUnu  arUriotus),  is  separated  from  the  ventricle  by  strong 
valves;  and  in  the  cartilaginous  fishes,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Sh&ric 
{Jig.  203,  B,  e),  there  are  several  rows  of  semilunar  valves  so  dis- 
posed as  most  efGciently  to  prevent  the  blood  from  beii^  driven  back 
i^in  into  the  ventricle.  In  the  heart  of  Lophius  (Jiff.  SOS,  a),  the 
conformation  of  the  cavities  is  very  peculiar.  The  auricle  (b)  is  large 
and  pyriform,  and  the  ventricle  (c)  of  a  globular  shape;  but  the 
most  singular  feature  in  its  structure  is  the  valve  between  the  ventri- 
cle and  the  bulb  (i^.  This  is  a  soft  fleshy  protuberance  («),  perforated 
in  the  centre,  which  projects  into  the  cavity  of  the  bulb,  and  allows 
tbe  blood  to  pass  freely  in  one  direction  ;  but  the  sides  of  the  canal 
collapse,  and  close  the  orifice,  if  the  blood  is  forced  back  from  the 
bulb  towards  the  ventricle. 

(1711.)  Issuing  from  the  pericardium,  the  bmnchiol  artery  runs 
beneath  the  centre  of  the  branchial  apparatus,  dividing  into  as  many 
trunks  as  there  are  branchial  arches,  to  each  of  which  a  Teasel  is 
given  oS'. 

(174il.)  To  each  branchial  arch  are  attached  a  great  number  of 
vascular  lamells  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  tike  the  teeth  of  a 
comb.  The  bronchial  artery,  which  runs  in  a  groove  situated  upon 
tlie  ooDvezity  of  tbe  corresponding  arch,  sends  off  a  twig  to  every  one 
of  these  lamins ;  and  this  vessel,  after  twice  bifurcating,  divides  into 
an  infinite  number  of  little  ramuscules,  which  run  across  both  surfaces 
of  the  branchial  fringe,  and  terminate  by  becoming  converted  into 
capillary  veins. 
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(1749.)  The  ndb]es  of  the  branchial  veins  all  open  into  a  Tenoua 
canal  which  runs  along  the  internal  margin  of  each  lamella,  and  those 
last  terminate  in  the  great  Tein  of  the  corresponding  branchial  arch, 
vhioh  runs  in  the  same  groove  as  the  artery,  but  is  more  deeply 
situated,  and,  moreoTer,  runs  in  the  opposite  direction:  that  is  to 
Bay,  that  the  branchial  artery  derived  from  the  heart,  and  coming 
from  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  body,  diminishes  in  size  as  it  mounts 
towards  the  back,  and  givee  off  twigs  to  the  branchial  fringe ;  vrhereas 
the  branchial  vein,  on  the  contrary,  receiving  blood  from  the  lamellsa 
of  the  branchia,  increases  in  diameter  as  it  approaches  the  dorsal 
region. 

(1744.)  On  leaving  the  gills,  the  branchial  veins  assume  the  appear- 
ance and  perform  the  function  of  arteries.  The  anterior,  even  before 
escaping  from  the  branchial  arch,  gives  off  ramifications  to  different 
parts  of  the  head,  and  the  heart  and  parts  a^acent  likewise  receive 
their  supply  of  arterial  blood  from  a  branchial  vein. 

(1746.)  The  veins  derived  from  all  the  branchial  arches  ultimately 
unite  and  form  the  aorta,  which  evidently  corresponds  to  the  aorta  of 
Mammalia,  although  it  has  neither  auricle  nor  ventricle  at  its  com- 
msnoement. 

(1740.)  The  aorta,  while  in  the  abdomen,  runs  beneath  the  spine, 
and  gives  arteries  to  the  viscera  in  the  usnal  manner ;  but  at  the  com- 
luencement  of  the  tail  it  becomee  inclosed  in  the  inferior  vertebral 
orchss,  by  which  it  is  defended  to  its  termination. 

(1747.)  There  is  yet  another  set  of  organs,  which,  as  we  ascend 
from  inferior  to  higher  forms  of  animal  life,  we  encounter  for  the 
firat  time  in  the  class  before  us ;  an  apparatus  for  elaborating  the 
urinary  secretion,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Vertebrate  classes. 

(1748.)  The  kidneys  in  fishes  are  very  voluminous:  they  are  situ- 
ated on  each  side  of  the  mesial  line,  immediately  beneath  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebm ;  and  extend  along  the  whole  length  of  the  abdomen, 
not  unfrequently  reaching  to  the  base  of  the  skull,  where  their  ante- 
rior portion  (Jig.  S93,  «)  lies  above  the  branchial  apparatus.  The 
ureters  {Jig.  S93,  f)  generally  terminate  in  a  kind  of  bladder-Uke 
dilatation,  the  orifice  of  which  is  found  behind  that  of  the  vulva  (t). 

(1740.)  Examined  minntely,  the  substance  of  the  kidney  is  found  to 
be  entirely  composed  of  microscopic  tubules,  which  terminate  in  the 
ureters :  these  uriniferous  tubes  are  variously  contorted,  but  of  equable 
diameter  throaghout;  and  they  end  towards  the  periphery  of  the 
kidney  by  blind  extremities. 

(1750.)  The  skin  of  these  aquatic  animals  is  perpetually  lubricated 
by  an  abundant  mucous  secretion  furnished  by  muciparous  follicles,  or 
secreted  in  long  tubular  organs  placed  beneath  the  skin.  In  the  Skate 
the  vessels  last  mentioned  are  remarkably  large,  and  their  distribu- 
tion very  extensive. 
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Biwn  vai  cewhral  dbitm  of  the  Perch  (ntter  Cnviet). — a,  the  cerebellum  ;  b,  cen- 
bnuD  ;  B,  ol&clory  ganglia;  i>  bntboni  commeneemeiit  at  the  olftctorr  neire ;  o,  s, 
olbctoiy  ocrre,  tenninatidg  in  the  nual  capnile  ;  ■,  optie  Bene;  p,;,  third,fDanfa,and 
nith  pair  of  nerrea,  appropriated,  ai  in  Man,  to  the  mniclM  of  the  ejeball ;  •,  ophthal- 
mie  blanch  at  ihe  fiCUi  poirj  $,  laperior  raaiillar;  branch  of  the  fifth;  t,  inluiar 
maiiUary  branch  of  ditto ;  /i,  opercuUi  biaach ;  E,  branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  mounting 
np'arda  to  join  6,  a  branch  from  the  eighth  pair,  running  to  (iippl;  the  donal  regian 
of  tbs  bod; ;  i,  i,  aadilorj  nerre ;  t,  t,  nerrea  belonging  to  the  eighth  pair;  n,  z, 
nerrea  anaweiing  to  the  tpinal  tecurrent. 

(1751.)  The  brain  of  an  adult  fiah  occupies  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  cranial  cavity ;  the  space  between  the  pia  maitr,  which  invests  the 
brain,  and  the  dura  maisf,  which  lines  the  skuH,  being  occupied  bj  a 
loose  cellular  tissue  filled  with  fluid:  thei«  is  consequent!;  no  serous 
or  arachwiid  catity,  such  as  exists  in  man.  It  has  been  remarked, 
that  the  interval  between  the  cranium  and  the  brain  is  conEdderably 
less  in  young  than  in  mature  fishes ; — a  fact  which  sufficientl;  proves 
that  in  them  the  brain  does  not  grow  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
rest  of  the  body ;  and,  indeed,  the  size  of  the  brain  is  nearly  eqnal  in 
individuals  of  the  some  species,  even  althoogh  the  body  of  one  be 
twice  as  large  as  that  of  the  other.* 

(176S.)  In  these,  the  lowest  forms  of  Vertebiata,  the  brain  consisis 
of  Beveral  masses  placed  one  behind  the  other,  either  in  pairs  or 
singly;  these  masses  in  fact  may  be  regarded  as  so  many  distinct 
ganglia,  the  complexity  and  perfectiou  of  which  we  must  expect  to 
become  gradually  increased  as  we  proceed  upwards  towards  mammife- 
rons  quadrupeds. 

•  CnT.  et  Val.  op.  cil. 
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(1753.)  The  anterior  pair  of  ganglia  (/gt.  HQi,  c;  295;  Q07,  a) 
inTftriablj  give  origin  to  the  olfactory  nerves,  and  consequently  may 
be  justly  looked  upon  as  presiding  over  the  sense  of  smell.  These 
ganglia  are,  in  fact,  the  representatifes  of  those  masses  which  in  man 
are  erroneously  called  the  "olfactory  nerves;"  for  even  in  the  human 
subject,  although  their  real  nature  is  obscured  by  the  enormous 
development  of  other  parts  of  the  encephalon,  the  so-called  nerves 
are  not  nerves  at  all,  but  really  lobes  of  the  brain  from  which  the 
true  nerves  emanate. 

(IT54.)  The  olfiictory  nerves  of  fisheB,  derived  from  the  lobes  al- 
luded to,  vary  greatly  in  compoaition  and  proportionate  size:  some- 
times they  are  quite  capillary;  sometimes  thick,  though  still  simple; 
occasionally  they  are  double  or  triple,  and  in  some  cases  are  composed 
of  numerous  fibres  bound  up  iu  fasciculi. 

(1766.)  The  organs  of  smell  to  Fi^.i9S. 

which  these  nervea  are  destined 
are  of  very  simple  structure: — 
Two  excavations  are  found  near 
the  anterior  part  of  the  snout, 
lined  with  a  delicate  pitnitaiy 
membrane,  which  is  variously 
folded,  in  order  to  mcrease  the 
extent  of  the  sentient  snrface 
{Jig.  396);  and  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, that  from  the  number  of 
plicte,  which  varies  amazingly, 
some  estimate  may  be  formed  of 
the  relative  perfection  of  the  sense 
of  smell  in  difierent  genera.  Into 
each  olfactory  chamber  the  water 
is  freely  admitted  hy  two  distinct 

orifices,  while  behind  the  pituiury  „        ,      „■    •.  c,. . 

'  ,.  tt    ^  Orgui  of  umII  m  the  Slute. 

membrane    the    olractory    nerve 

swells  out  into  a  ganglion  (  Jig.  397,  )),  from  which  nervous  fibrils 

radiate,  to  be  distributed  over  the  plicated  lining  of  the  nose  (ft) 

(ITG6.)  The  second  pair  of  ganglia  met  with  in  the  brain  of  a  fish 
(Jig.  S97,  b)  give  origin  to  the  optic  nerves  (2),  and  may  therefore 
very  properly  be  regarded  as  representing  the  tubercula  quadrigemttM 
of  the  mammiferons  brain.  The  nerves  of  vision  derived  therefrom 
have  no  commissure,  and  present  in  many  species  a  peculiar  structure 
which  is  not  a  little  remarkable;  each  nerve  being  composed  of  a 
broad  band  of  nervous  substance,  folded  up  like  a  fan,  and  inclosed  in 
a  dense  membrane,  so  that  when  unfolded  it  presents  the  appearance 
delineated  at  Jig.  396,  a. 

(1T57.)  The  eye  itself  differs  in   many  points  of  structure  from 
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that  of  terrestrial  Vertebrata,  its  organization  being  of  course  adapted 
to  bring  the  ra^s  of  light  to  a  focus  upon  the  retina  in  the  denser 
element  in  which  the  fish  resides ;  the  power  of  the  crystalline  lens  is 
therefore  increased  to  the  utmost  extent,  and  the  antero-posterior 
diameter  of  the  e;e-ball  uecessarilj  contracted  in  the  same  ratio,  in 
order  that  the  retina  may  be  placed  exactly  in  the  extremely  short 
focus  of  the  powerful  lens. 

{J758.)  The  eyes  of  all  the  Vertebrata  are  constructed  upon  princi- 
ples essentially  similar,  and  present  the  same  tunics  and  lenses  as  are 
met  vrith  in  the  human  eye,  and,  generally  speaking,  arranged  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  man.  It  is  not  our  intention,  therefore,  in  the 
following  pages  minutely  to  describe  the  anatomy  of  the  eye  in  evety 
class  which  will  come  under  our  notice ;  but  taking  the  hamaD  eye, 
with  the  construction  of  which  we  presume  our  readers  to  be  ioti- 
matel;  acquainted,  as  a  standard  of  comparison,  point  out  those  modi- 
fications of  the  general  type  of  structure  common  to  this  dirisioii  of 
animated  nature. 

(1769.)  The  first  thing  which  strikes  the  attention  of  the  anatomist, 
when  examining  the  eye  of  a  fish,  is  the  size  of  the  crystalline  lens. 

Fig.  398. 


Scractore  of  the  e;e  in  fiihei. 

and  its  spherical  form.  This  shape,  and  the  extreme  density  of 
texlnre  which  the  lens  exhibits,  are,  indeed,  perfectly  indispenable. 
The  aqueous  humour,  being  nearly  of  the  same  density  as  the  ex- 
ternal element,  would  have  no  power  in  deflecting  the  rays  of  light 
towards  a  focus,  and  consequently  the  aqueous  fluid  in  fishes  is  barely 
sufficient  in  quantity  ta  allow  the  free  suspension  of  the  iris :  the 
vitreous  humour,  from  the  same  reason,  would  be  scarcely  more  effi- 
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cient  thaD  the  aqueoos  in  changing  the  course  of  isjs  entering  the 
eje,  and  hence  the  necessity  for  that  extraordinary  magnifying  power 
conferred  apon  the  lone. 

(1760.)  But  the  focna  of  the  ciTBlalluie  vill  be  short  in  proportion 
as  its  povei  is  increased ;  every  arrangement  has  therefore  been  made 
to  approximate  the  retina  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens :  the 
eye-ball  is  flattened,  by  diminishing  the  relative  quantity  of  the 
ritreona  humour ;  and  a  section  of  the  eye  {fig.  306,  b,  o)  showa  that 
its  shape  ie  veiy  far  boia  that  of  a  perfect  sphere.  This  flattened 
form  could  not,  however,  have  been  maintained  in  fishes,  had  not 
special  provision  been  made  for  the  purpose  in  the  construction  of  the 
sclerotic  ;  the  enter  tunic  of  the  eye,  therefore,  generally  contains  two 
cartilaginous  pistes  imbedded  in  its  tissue,  which  are  suf&ciently  firm 
in  their  texture  to  prevent  any  alteration  in  the  shape  of  the  eye-ball ; 
and  in  some  of  the  Urge  fishes  the  sclerotic  is  actually  converted  into 
a  cup  of  bone  presenting  orifices  at  tlie  oppoeed  extremities—otie  for 
the  insertion  of  the  transparent  cornea,  the  other  for  the  admission  of 
the  optic  nerve. 

(1761.)  The  vitreous  humoor  and  ciystallioe  lens  in  many  fishee 
are  kept  in  $itu  by  a  ligament  placed  for  the  purpose.  This  is  a  deli- 
cate dilciform  membrane  derived  from  the  retina  (Jig.  S96,  b,  c), 
which  plunges  into  the  vitreous  humour,  and,  being  continued  along 
the  internal  concavity  of  the  eye,  is  fixed  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens. 
In  some  fishes,  as  the  Salmon,  this  ligament  is  of  a  dark  colour;  and 
in  the  Conger,  there  are  two  such  bands,  by  which  the  crystalline  is 
suspended  as  by  its  opposite  poles. 

()76Q.)  Another  peculiarity  in  the  structure  of  the  visual  apparatus 
of  osseous  fishes  is  the  existence  of  a  vascular  organ  placed  at  the 
back  of  the  eye-ball,  and  interposed  between  the  choroid  tunic  and 
a  brilliant  metallic-coloured  membrane  which  invests  the  choroid 
externally.  This  organ,  generally  called  the  "choroid  gland"  by 
the  older  anatomiste  {fig.  296,  a,  g,  g\  U  at  a  crescentic  form,  and 
always  of  a  deep  red  colour.  It  is  principally  made  np  of  blood- 
vessels, which  ran  parallel  to  each  other;  and  from  it  issue  other 
vessels,  frequently  very  tortuous,  and  always  much  ramified,  which 
form  a  vascular  network  in  the  choroid.  The  nature  of  this  organ 
it  is  not  very  easy  to  determine.  Some  have  believed  it  muscular; 
but  lite  striffi  perceptible  in  it  are  vascular,  and  not  fibrons :  others 
have  thought  it  to  be  glandnlar,  but  it  has  no  excretory  ducL 
Most  prolubly  it  is  an  erectile  tissue  analogous  to  that  of  the 
corpiu  caverftotWM,  and  has  some  influence  in  accommodating  the 
form  of  the  eye  to  distances,  or  to  the  density  of  the  surrounding 
medium.* 

(1763.)  The  pupil  of  the  eye  in  the  animals  we  are  describing  is 
*  Cot.  at  Vol.  ep.  dt.  p.  338. 
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Ter;  large,  bo  ob  to  take  in  as  mnch  light  as  poesible  ;  but  generally 
ntOtionlesB.  In  some  genera  the  shape  of  the  aperture  is  cnrioos : 
thus  in  the  Rays  a  broad  palmate  veil  hangs  in  front  of  the  pupiUar; 
aperture ;  and  in  one  case,  the  AnabUpi,  there  are  two  pupils  to 
each  eye. 

(1764.)  The  eyes  of  osseoaa  fishes  are  lodged  in  the  bony  orbits 
of  the  fitce,  imbedded  in  a  soft  glaiiy  celluloeity ;  bat  in  many 
of  the  cartilaginous  tribes,  such  as  the  Sharks  end  Rays,  each  eye- 
ball is  moTably  articulated  to  the  extremity  of  a  cartilaginous 
pedicle  fixed  to  the  bottom  of  the  orbital  cavity  {Jigt.  S97,  i,  and 
896,  o.) 


Brain  and  cerrbml  nerrci  of  tfae  Skate. — a,  olfaclorj  ganglion  ;  b,  e,  cerebrum  ;  d, 
ecrebellum;  e,  medulla  ipiiialii;  g,  the  eyeball;  i,  ita  carliUginoua  pedicle;  k,  dhcloTj 
MC;  1,  digtribntion  of  tbe  oUaetorf  nerre, 

(1766.)  Six  muscles  serve  to  turn  the  eye  in  different  directions: 
namely,  four  recti,  arising,  as  in  man,  from  the  margin  of  the  optic 
foramen ;  and  two  oblique  muscles,  derived  from  the  anterior  part  of 
the  orbit,  and  inserted  transversely  into  the  globe.  These  muscles  are 
well  represented  in  Jig.  296,  nvherein  the  reader  will  observe  that  tbe 
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superior  obliqne  {g)  does  not  pass  through  a  pulley,  as  is  tbe  case  in 
the  human  subject. 

(1768.)  It  is  extremelj  retoorkable,  that  even  in  fishes  the  mnecles 
at  the  eye  havs  spedal  nerres  appropriated  to  them,  and  those  pre- 
cisely the  same  aa  in  the  highest  Mammalia.  The  third  pur  of 
nerres  animates  them  all,  except  the  external  rectus  and  the  superior 
oblique ;  and  also  sends  off  filaments  to  be  distributed  to  the  choroid, 
although  no  ophthalmic  ganglion  haa  yet  heeu  disooTsred.  The  fourth 
pair  is  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  superior  oblique;  and  the  ex- 
ternal rectus,  or  abductor  moBcle,  invaiiably  receires  its  supply  from 
the  sixth  pair. 

(ITST.)  To  animals  whose  eyes  are  constantly  washed  by  the  water 
in  which  they  live  any  lachrymal  apparatus  would  obviously  be  super- 
fluous ;  and  consequently,  in  the  class  before  as,  neither  lachrymal 
gland,  nor  lachrymal  puncta,  nor  even  eyelids,  properly  so  called,  are 
ever  met  with. 

(1768.)  Behind  the  optic  lobes  of  a  fish's  brain  tbe  ganglia  from 
which  the  other  cerebral  nerves  emanate  become  confused  into  one 
mass,  BO  that  they  are  no  longer  distinguishable  from  each  other. 
The  nerves  themselves,  however,  are  easily  recognised,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  ninth  pair  (the  lingval  or  kypoghstal  nerves), 
which  are  not  met  with  in  fishes,  both  in  their  distribution  and 
number  precisely  accord  with  those  with  which  the  human  anatomist 
b  familiar.  We  have  already  traced  the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth 
pairs  to  the  muscles  of  the  eye.  The  fifth  issues  through  tbe  great 
ala  of  the  sphenoid,  and  divides,  as  in  man,  into  an  ophthalmic 
branch  [Jig.  S9i,  a),  which  runs  through  the  orbit  to  be  distributed 
to  the  parts  about  the  nose;  a  superior  maxillary  branch  (0),  that 
supplies  the  parts  about  the  upper  jaw;  and  an  inferior  maxillary 
branch  (9),  destined  to  the  lower  jaw :  the  general  distribution 
of  the  nerve,  as  &r  as  regards  the  fooe,  ia  in  itict  exactly  similar  to 
that  of  the  same  nerve  in  man ;  but  in  fishes  it  is  found  to  give  off 
other  branches  not  met  with  in  the  human  subject,  one  of  which  (ft) 
is  destined  to  the  operculum.  Another  (£)  takes  a  very  remarkable 
course :  it  mounts  up  to  the  top  of  the  skull,  joins  a  large  branch  of 
the  eighth  pair  (e),  and,  issuing  from  the  cranium  through  a  hole  in 
the  parietal  and  interparietat  hones,  passes  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  back  on  each  side  of  the  dorsal  fin,  receiving  twigs  from  all  the 
intercostal  nerves,  and  supplying  the  muBcles  of  the  fin  and  the  fin- 
rays  themselves. 

(1769.)  This  branch  k  superficial  until  it  reaches  the  little  muscles 
that  move  the  fin.  It  has,  sometimes,  other  branches  equally  superficial, 
which  descend  to  the  anterior  parts  of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  above 
the  pectoral  fins ;  and  others,  which  run  as  far  as  the  anal  fin,  where 
they  form  a  longitudinal  nerve  similar  to  that  of  the  back. 
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(1770.)  The  seventh  pair  of  cerebral  nerres  (Jig.  294,  «,  t)  id  fishes, 
as  in  all  other  Vertebrata,  is  devoted  U)  the  organ  of  hearing,  and  brings 
to  the  sensorium  the  impressions  of  sound. 

(1771.)  The  sense  of  hearing  in  these  creatures  must  Deceesariljr  be 
TeT7  imperfect;  the;  have  ueitber  an  external  ear  nor  a  tjmpanio 
cavity,  and  consequently  are  entirely  destitute  of  a  tiumbrana  tympani, 
end  of  the  ossicles  of  hearing ;  they  have  neither  Eustachian  tube  nor 
fenestra  ovalU ;  the  labyrinth  alone,  and  that  more  simple  in  its  com- 
position than  the  labyrinth  of  the  human  ear,  is  all  that  the  anatomist 
meets  vith  in  this  first  appearance  of  an  auditory  apparatus  among 
the  Vertebrate  classes. 

(177U.)  The  accompanying  figure  (^;.  Q98)  represents  the  ear  of  a 
very  large  fish,  the  L^hiut  pitcatoriat ;  and  the  student  will  have 
little  difficulty  in  at  once  recognising  all  the  parts  of  which  it  consists. 
The  soft  ports  of  this  simple  ear  are  not  inclosed  in  bony  canals,  as 
in  the  human  subject;  but  the  membranous  labyrinth  is  lodged  in  a 
wide  cavity  on  each  side  of  the  cranium :  so  that  little  dissection  is 
necessary  to  expose  the  entire  organ,  which  is  surrounded  on  all  sides 
with  the  same  kind  of  oily  or  mucilaginous  fluid,  which  fills  up  the  wide 
interspace  that  exists  between  the  brain  and  the  dura  mater  lining  the 
inner  surface  of  the  skull. 


Auditory  npparalui  of  the  Skntc 

(1773.)  As  in  ell  other  Vertebrata,  there  are  three  aemioircular 
canals,  disposed  nearly  as  in  the  human  ear,  and  each  dilated  in 
like  manner  into  an  ampulla  which  receives  the  filaments  of  the 
acoustic  nerve.  Two  of  the  semicircular  canals  coalesce  before 
they  open  into  the  vestibule,  so  that  there  are  only  five  orifices 
whereby  the  three  semicircular  canals  communicate  with  the  vestibular 
cavity. 

(1774.)  The  membranous  vestibule  (supported  in  the  figure  by  two 
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pina)  ia  of  variable  shape,  and  ita  walls  are  ver;  delicate.  Its  cavity, 
as  well  as  the  interior  of  the  semicircular  can&U,  is  filled  with  a  trans- 
parent glairy  fluid;  aad  it  moreover  incloses  certain  hard  bodies 
{otolitha),  generallj  three  ia  number,  euspended  by  delicate  filaments 
in  its  interior. 

(1TT5.)  The  otoIt'tAt  of  osseous  fishes  are  of  a  stony  hardness,  resem- 
bling shells,  and  their  structure  is  notliiug  at  all  like  that  of  bone. 

(1776.)  Their  shape  varies  in  different  species,  but,  neverthe- 
less, is  so  constantly  the  same  in  fishes  of  the  same  kind,  that  the 
forms  of  these  pieces  might  be  employed  as  an  important  zoological 
character. 

(1777.)  In  the  cartilaginous  fishes  the  otolithi  ore  quite  soft,  re- 
sembling starch :  in  both  claasea  they  are  composed  principally  of 
chalk,  end  effervesce  strongly  whea  dissolved  in  acids. 

(1778.)  The  auditory  nerve  gives  a  filament  to  each  of  the  semi- 
circular canals,  which  penetrates  into  the  ampulla  of  the  canal  to 
which  it  ia  deedned,  and  there  spreads  out;  but  the  larger  portion  of 
the  nerve  is  distributed  over  the  vestibular  sacculue,  where  it  forms  a 
beautiful  network. 

(1779.)  There  is  no  CoohUa,  although  some  writers  imagine  that 
they  can  distinguish  a  rudiment  of  this  part  of  the  ear  in  a  slight  pro- 
jection from  the  walls  of  the  vestibule. 

(1780.)  The  ears  of  fishes  are,  therefore,  much  less  perfect  than 
those  of  other  Vertebrata:*  deprived  of  tympanum,  of  ossicles,  and 
of  Eustachian  tube,  they  can  scarcely  receive  the  impressions 
produced  by  the  vibrations  of  the  ambient  element,  except  by  those 
vibrarions  being  communicated  through  the  cranium ;  and,  moreover, 
the  membranous  labyrinth  not  being  inclosed  in  bone,  the  skull 
can  only  transmit  these  movements  in  a  very  feeble  and  imperfect 
manner.  The  absence  of  a  cochlea  would  go  fur  to  prove  that  the 
ear  of  fishes  cannot  appreciate  the  differences  of  tones.  All  that  it 
offers  to  the  physiologist  is  a  membranous  apparatus  endowed  with 
great  sensibility,  in  which  the  uervone  filaments  distributed  in  the 
ampullffi  of  the  semicircular  canale  must  necessarily  partake  of  all  the 
movements  of  the  fiuid  in  which  they  are  plunged,  and  where  those 
appropriated  to  the  vestibule  must  he  still  more  strongly  agitated  by 
the  shocks  that  these  movements  give  to  the  otolitht  contained  in  its 
cavities. 

(1 781.)  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  fishes  hear ;  that  noise  pro- 
duces in  them  a  powerful  sensation ;  but  that  they  cannot  distinguish 
or  appreciate  differences  of  tone,  as  the  higher  animals  ore  enabled 
to  do. 

(1783.)  The  nerves  composing  the  eighth  pair,  preside  over  the 
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same  fuDctioas  in  all  the  Vertobiata.  The  glotM-pharyngetU  Made 
twigs  to  the  first  branchial  arch,  the  &ucea,  and  the  tongoe.  The 
nervui  vaults  [Jig.  394,  t)  BUppliea  the  three  posterior  branchite, 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  pharjiiK ;  it  is  then  contioued  along  the 
ctsophagus  to  the  stomach,  nhere  it  terminates :  it  thus  presides 
over  the  same  fiiactions  in  all  the  Vertebrate  classes ;  and  it  b  not 
a  little  interesting  to  see  it  even  in  fishes  distributed  to  the  oi^as 
of  respiration,  notwithstanding  the  peculiarity  of  their  structure 
and  position.  In  these  creatures,  however,  it  likewise  furnishes 
nerves  to  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  sends  a  long  branch, 
which  generallj  runs  in  the  substance  of  the  lateral  muscles  of  the 
trunk,  communicating  with  the  spinal  nerves,  and  giving  off  filaments 
to  the  skin ;  an  arrangement  the  physiolog;  of  which  is  not  as  jet 
understood.  The  next  pair  of  cerebral  nerves  in  the  animals  under 
consideration  would  seem  to  represent  the  tpinal  recurrent  of  the 
human  subject;  it  supplies  the  swimming-bUdder  and  the  muscles  of 
the  shoulder. 

(1788.)  All  the  above  nerves  posterior  to  the  optic  arise  from  achaiu 
of  ganglia  constituting  the  medidla  oblongata:  but  above  these  are 
Bitnated  other  important  masses  entering  into  the  composition  of  the 
encephalon,  from  which  no  nerves  take  their  origin,  viz.  the  'cerehrai 
ktmispheres  and  the  cerebellum. 

(1784.)  The  cerebral  hemispheres  in  all  the  Vertebrata  are  an- 
douhtedly  the  seat  of  the  mental  powers  ;  and  as  this  portion  of  tho 
brain  becomes  developed  and  perfected,  brutsUt;  and  stupidity  givo 
place  to  sagacity  and  intelligence. 

(1785.)  In  the  higher  quadrupeds,  and  more  especially  in  man,  the 
proportionate  size  of  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain  is  so  enormous  that 
they  overlap  and  conceal  all  the  parts  we  have  been  describing ;  but,  as 
we  descend  to  lower  forms,  their  relative  dimensions  become  gradaallj 
smaller  and  their  structure  lees  complicated,  until  in  fishes,  the  least 
intelligent  of  all  the  creatures  belonging  to  this  great  division  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  they  are  found  in  such  a  rudimentary  condition  that 
they  are  frequently  far  inferior  in  size  even  to  the  oUoctoiy  or  optic 
ganglU  (Jig.  887,  c). 

(1780.)  The  lobes  representing  the  hemispheres  in  fishes  (Jiff.  S9d, 
b)  are  quite  smooth  externally,  and  within  are  hollowed  into  a  largo 
ventricle,  in  the  floor  of  which  is  seen  the  upper  surface  of  the  oplio 
ganglia  (/^.  200,  b,  d).  They  present  none  of  that  complication  of 
parts  met  with  in  the  brains  of  higher  orders  :  their  inner  surface  is 
lined  with  transverse  fibres  {h),  and  a  simple  commissure  passes 
across  the  anterior  part  of  the  ventricle,  bringing  the  two  sides  into 
communication  with  each  other ;  behind  the  commissure  a  passage 
leads  to  the  third  ventricle,  the  infundibulum,  and  the  pituitary 
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Bnin  of  the  Perch  (after  OuTiar). — a,  etiehtHami  h,  cenbnim;  i!^  olbcUry  ganglU; 
1.  olbcMrj  neire*  ;  J,  optic  gsnglia  ;  p,  luppUaianUr;  lobe;  i,  tnotTcne  fibm  in  the 
trail*  of  Ihecerebnl  Tentiicle;  h,  commiunre  of  the  optic  nerrei;  p,  q,  r,i,t,  ■,  the 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  uith,  Mventh,  and  «ghth  pain  of  cerebral  Dsrrei. 

(1787.)  The  cerebellum  {Jig.  399,  a)  is  at  once  recognisable  from 
its  position  and  ainglenesB.  In  the  Pweh  its  fonn  is  that  of  a 
blunted  cone,  with  the  summit  directed  elightlj  backward,  but  the 
shape  and  relative  dimensions  of  this  part  of  the  brain  are  extremeljr 
variable.  It  consists,  in  fishes,  only  of  the  central  portion  (procttsut 
wrmi/ormit),  SO  that  there  are  neither  lateral  lobes  norpoiu  FarolU: 
its  surface  is  composed  of  cineritious  aubetance,  and  in  its  centre  is  a 
ramified  medullarjr  axis  containing  a  ventricle  that  communicates  with 
the  fourth. 

(1788.)  One  very  remarkable  feature  in  the  etmcture  of  the  ence- 
phalon  of  fishea  is  the  existence  of  supplementary  lobes  {Jig.  309,  g) 
placed  behind  the  cerebellum,  which  sometimes  are  united  by  a  com- 
missure  :  occasionally,  as  in  the  Trigla,  there  are  as  many  as  five  pairs 
of  such  supplementary  masses ;  but  probably,  instead  of  regarding 
these  as  belonging  to  the  brain,  it  would  be  more  proper  to  consider 
them  as  being  merely  the  first  ganglia  composing  the  spinal  cord 
enormously  developed  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  nerves 
which  they  give  off  to  the  pectoral  fins. 

(1789.)  The  spinal  nerves  of  fiahes  arise  by  double  roots  from  the 
sides  of  the  meduUa  tpinaUt,  which  generally  extends  from  one 
end  of  the  canal  formed  by  the  superior  vertebral  arches,  to  the 
other.  The  posterior  roots  are  dilated  into  ganglia  soon  after 
their  origin,  but  the  ganglia  are  extremely  minute.  The  spinal 
cord  of  the  Moon-fish  {Ortkagoritciu  liola)  is,  however,  an  excep- 
tion to  the  usual  conformation :  in  this  remarkable  fish  the  apinal 
ganglia  are  all  collected  into  a  stunted  mass  placed  immediately 
behind  the  brain ;  and  from  this  all  the  spinal  nerves  are  given  ofi, 
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in  the  same  manner  as  those  forming  the  cauda  equitia  in  the  hnman 
subject. 

(1790.)  The  Sympatkttie  tysUm  in  the  creatures  we  are  now  exa- 
mining ia  of  very  small  size,  when  compared  with  that  met  with  la 
the  higher  Vertebrate ;  nevertheless,  it  occupies  the  usual  posidoD, 
and  communicates  as  in  man  with  the  commencements  of  the  spinal 

(1791.)  There  are  few  subjects  more  calcolated  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  physiologist  than  the  progressive  development  of 
the  generative  system  in  the  Vertebnto  classes;  and  it  m  not  a 
little  interesting  to  watch  the  gradual  appearance  of  additional 
ot^aos,  both  in  the  male  and  female,  as  we  advance  upwards  in 
the  aeries  of  animated  beings  from  the  oold-blooded  and  apathetic 
fishes.  In  its  simplest  condition,  the  whole  generative  apparatus, 
even  of  a  vertebrate  animal,  is  in  both  sexes  merely  a  capacious  gland 
provided  with  an  excretory  duct,  wherein,  in  the  female,  ova  are 
secreted,  and  in  the  male  a  fecundating  fluid  is  elaborated  from  the 
blood.  The  eggs  of  the  female,  wbea  mature,  are  expelled  from  the 
nidus  in  which  they  were  formed,  and  cast  out  into  the  snirounding 
water.  The  male,  urged  apparently  rather  by  the  necessity  of  getting 
rid  of  a  troublesome  burden  than  by  any  other  feeling,  qects  the 
seminal  secretion  in  the  same  manner;  and  the  fecundating  fluid, 
becoming  diffused  through  the  waves,  vivifies  the  eggs  with  which  it  ia 
casually  brought  into  contact  Such  is  the  whole  process  of  reprodue- 
tion  in  the  osseous  fishes. 

(1792.)  In  the  females  of  such  fishes,  the  ovary,  or  loe  as  it  is 
generally  called,  consists  of  a  wide  membranous  bag,  ordinarily  divided 
into  two  lobes,  but  sometimes,  as  in  the  Perch,  single  (fig.  203,  q). 
This  extensive  organ,  when  distended  with  ova,  fills  a  lai^  proportion 
of  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  its  lining  membrane  is  folded  into  broad 
festoons,  wherein  the  ova  are  formed,  and  lodged  until  sufficiently 
mature  for  expulsion.  When  npe,  the  eggs  escape  into  the  cavity  of 
the  ovary,  and  are  expelled  in  countless  thousands  into  the  suironnding 
element  through  the  orifice  of  the  ovarian  sac  (fig.  39S,  r)  which  is 
situated  immediately  behind  the  anus  (A),  and  in  front  of  the  urinary 
canal  (a). 

(1799.)  Generally,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the  ova  of  fishes  are 
fecundated  after  their  expulsion ;  but  there  are  a  few  instances,  as 
for  example  the  Viviparous  Blenny  {Zoarcut  vivipanu)  of  our  own 
shores,  in  which  the  young  are  hatched  in  the  ovary,  and  grow  to  a 
considerable  size  before  they  are  bom :  in  such  cases  impregnation 
must  take  place  internally,  and  the  males  in  these  species  have,  in 
fact,  a  nipple-like  prolongation  of  the  orifice  of  the  duct,  threugh  which 
the  semen  escapes,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the 
seminal  fluid  into  the  interior  of  the  ovary  of  the  females.     Neverthe- 
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less,  even  in  these  the  ovaria  present  the  same  structure  as  in  ordinary 
fishes ;  the  only  difference  being  that  their  eggs  are  retained  until  the 
embryo  is  far  advanced  in  its  development,  instead  of  being  prema- 
turely extruded. 

(1794.)  The  testicle  in  the  males  af  osseons  fishes,  generally  named 
"  the  milt,"  equals  in  bulk  the  ovary  of  the  other  sex,  and  the  quantity 
of  the  secretion  furnished  by  it  must  be  exceedingly  great.  The 
entire  organ  is  composed  of  slender  and  very  delicate  convoluted  ceca, 
in  which  the  semen  is  elaborated.  These  tubes  towards  the  circum- 
ference of  the  testis  alt  terminate  in  blind  extremities,  but  by  their 
opposite  ends  they  communicate  with  the  general  excretory  duct; 
BO  that,  by  blowing  air  into  the  tatter,  the  entire  organ  becomes 
amazingly  distended.  In  some  cases  the  seminiferous  tubutes  run 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  become  furcate  as  they  approach  the 
exterior  of  the  testis :  in  others,  after  dividing  and  subdividing  to 
some  extent,  as  they  diverge  from  the  common  duct,  they  become 
converted  into  innumerable  anastomosing  ramifications ;  so  that  the 
whole  substance  of  the  testis  appears  to  be  made  up  of  reticulate 
tubes,  which  during  the  spawning  season,  when  they  are  filled  with 
the  creamy  fiuid  that  they  secrete,  are  visible  even  with  the  naked 
eye.' 

(1785.)  It  will  be  observed  by  the  anatomical  reader,  that  while 
in  the  Osseous  Fishes  the  ora  escape  into  the  interior  of  the 
ovary,  and  are  expelled  through  an  excretory  orifice  resembling 
the  duct  of  an  ordinary  gland,  in  the  Gabtilaoinods  Fishes 
and  in  all  other  Vehtebiuta  the  germs  burst  from  the  exterior  of 
the  ovarium,  where  they  are  generally  seized  by  Fallopian  tubes, 
and  either  conveyed  out  of  the  Irady  as  eggs,  or,  being  hatched 
internally,  the  offspring  are  nourished  in  receptacles  provided  for 
the  purpose,  until  they  arrive  at  a  considerably-advanced  state  of 
development. 

(1796.)  But  it  is  only  by  d^rees  that  these  more  perfect  ovigerous 
organs  make  their  appearance,  and  we  would  particularly  solicit  the 
attention  of  the  student  to  the  different  gredatione  of  structure  met 
with  in  this  part  of  the  animal  economy. 

(1797.)  In  the  Eel  and  the  Lamprey  we  have  the  first  appearance 
of  an  ovary,  such  as  is  common  to  the  higher  Yert«brata.  It  consists 
of  a  very  extensive  vascular  membrane  covered  by  the  peritoneum, 
and  attached  in  broad  folds  beneath  the  spine,  extending  nearly 
from  one  end  of  the  abdomen  to  the  other  (Jig.  300).  Thb  viscns 
is  not  hollow,  neither  has  it  any  excretory  duct,  so  that  naturalists 
were  long  at  a  lose  to  explain  how  the  ova  of  these  creatures  were 
expelled. 


[iiller,  dc  GlBndulunm  SlnietoH)  pcnitiori.     Lipiir,  M.  1 830. 
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(1798.)  Tbe  extensive  membrane  above  alluded  to,  as  ia  nowsnf- 
ficiently  well  detennined,  producea  in  its  subatance  the  germs  of  the 
future  progen; ;  and  these,  as  thej  become  matare,  break  loose  from 
the  nidus  nherein  the;  were  generated  into  the  interior  of  the  peri- 
toneal cavil;  of  the  Eel,  and  Sost  loosely  in  the  abdomen :  there  is  do 
Fallopian  tnbe  as  yet  developed ;  but  two  simple  orifices,  placed  on 
each  side  of  the  anal  opening,  serve  to  give  exit  to  the  conntless  eggs, 
which  thus  escape  into  the  surrounding  water. 

(1789.)  The  male  oi^gans  of  the  Lam-  F^.  300. 

prey  and  Eel,  together  with  the  ovaria 
of  the  female,  and  the  kidneys  and 
ureters,  were  accurately  described  by 
Hunter,  in  the  Catal<^e  of  hie  Col- 
lection, and  their  form  and  structore 
are  illustrated  by  the  preparations  and 
drawings  still  preserved  in  the  College 
of  Surgeons;*  but  in  such  fishes  the 
testis  of  the  male  so  exactly  resembles 
the  female  ovary,  that  it  was  even  ima- 
gined by  Sir  E.  Home  that  no  males 
existed,  or  that  the  females  were  them- 
Behes  hermaphrodite  :  according  to 
Bathke,f  however,  the  testes  of  the 
male  are  composed  of  solid  granules 
precisely  like  the  female  ova;  and  the 
secretion  derived  from  them  is  in  like 
manner  allowed  to  escape  into  the  ab- 
domen, from  which  it  is  expelled  through 
similar  openings  in  the  peritoneum. 

(1800.)  In  the  Sharks  and  Rays  we 
meet  with  a  very  important  addition  to 
the  female  sexual  apparatus,  namely,  an 
ovidvct,  by  which  the  germ  b  seizod  on 
its  escape  from  the  ovarium,  and  fur- 
nished with  additional  covering  neces- 
8ai7  in  such  ashes  for  the  security  of 
the  fetus. 

(1801.)  In  these  genera  the  folds  of 
the  ovarian  membrane  become  leas  ex-       Reproductive  organg  of  the  Um- 
tensively  spread  out;  and,  from  the  size   P"!  (^''"w*™  owri™). 
of  the  yolks  of  the  ^gs  formed  therein,  the  organ  assumes  a  race- 
mose appearance.     The  ovaries  now  form  two  large  bunches  placed  on 
each  side  of  the  spine ;  and  the  ova  when  mature  would  necessarily 

•  S«  Phjilol.  Cetalogue,  toI.  it.  pp.  48,  129,  pL  59  uid  60. 

+  NeuMle  Schritlen  der  NatnrforKhenden  OeiellKhaft  id  Daniig.     H»Ile,  18W. 
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escape  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  as  these  ot  the  Lamprej  and  Eel 
do,  were  the;  not  seized  by  the  patulous  orifices  of  the  two  long  and 
membranous  oviducts  wherehy  they  are  conveyed  out  of  the  body. 

(1802.)  There  is,  moreover,  in  the  CHONDHOPTEaTaioos  Fishes 
a  necessity  for  'defending  the  young  during  the  earlier  stages  of 
their  growth,  by  means  which  it  would  have  been  quite  foreign  to 
the  purposes  of  Nature  to  have  adopted  in  the  other  division  of  this 
extensive  class.  The  earth  is  peopled  only  at  its  surface,  end  the 
vegetable  banquet  there  spread  is  abundantly  sufficient  for  the 
supporB*  of  terrestrial  beings.  The  ocean,  however,  being  densely 
populated  at  every  assignable  depth,  could  never  have  supplied 
vegetable  food  to  anything  like  the  extent  required  to  satisfy  her 
progeny;  hence,  therefore,  the  necessity  for  that  astonishing  fertility 
BO  remarkable  in  the  osseous  fishes — nine  millions  of  ova  have 
been  calculated  to  be  spawned  at  a  birth  by  a  single  cod  fish  :  such 
spawn,  being  naked  and  unprotected,  is  eagerly  devoured  by  thousands 
of  hungry  mouths,  or  the  feeble  young  soon  fall  a  prey  to  countless 
voracious  persecutors.  If,  however,  it  was  obviously  requisite  that 
the  progeny  of  osseous  fishes  should  be  thus  multitudinous,  in  order 
to  provide  a  sufficiency  of  needful  food,  it  is  equally  clear  that  it 
would  have  been  incompatible  with  the  design  of  the  Creator  that 
the  ravenous  Sharks  should  be 
endowed  with    equal  fecundity:  Fig. SOI. 

their  eggs  are  consequently  few  ' 
in  number;  and,  in  proportion 
to  their  scarcity,  jealous  precau- 
tion must  be  taken  to  insure  the 
safety  of  the  included  young,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  complete  ex- 
tinction of  the  race. 

(1803.)  The  means  employed 
for  this  end  are  simple  and  beau- 
tiful. About  the  middle  of  the 
oviduct  of  the  female  there  is  s 
thick  glandular  mass,  destined  to 
secrete  a  homy  shell  in  which 
the  yolk  and  white  of  the  egg 
become  encased.  The  egg  when 
complete  has  somewhat  the  shape 
of  a  pillow-case,  with  the  four 
comers  lengthened  out  int«  long 

tendril-like  cords  (Jig.  301 ),  where-  Egg  of  .h«  Shark, 

by  the  egg  is  entangled  amongst 

the  sea-weed  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  A  brittle  ^g-shell 
would  soon  be  destroyed   by  the  beating  of  the  waves,  hence   the 
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nec«ssit7  for  the  comeoua  nature  of  the  envelope ;  and  jet  bow  is  the 
feeble  embryo  to  escape  from  such  a  tough  and  leather-like  cradle? 


Viacent  of  the  Shuk,  I'l  n(H. — a,  tbe  heart;  b,  gill  openinga ;  c,  c,  e,  labe>  of  the 
liver;  d,  t,/,  h,  ilitnenlarr  cinsi;  i,  appendage  to  the  inteitine;  g,  biliary  duct;  r,  the 
mtia  ;  o,p,  Tai  defersna;  k,  inIroniit(ent  organ;  r,  t,  opcningi  cammtuiicBtmg  with  the 
peritoDcal  caTity;  I,  claapen. 
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Thia  likewise  has  been  provided  for:  the  egg  remains  pennaDeutlj 
open  &t  one  extremitj,  or,  to  cany  out  our  humble  simile,  one  end  of 
the  pillon-case  is  left  unsewn ;  tho  slightest  pressure  from  nithiu, 
therefore,  separates  the  valvular  lips  of  the  opening,  and  no  sooner 
has  the  little  shark  thus  extricated  itself  from  its  confinement  than 
the  two  sides  close  again  so  eccuratelf  that  the  fissure  is  not  at  all 
perceptible.* 

(1804.)  The  sexual  organs  of  the  male  Chondropter^gii  are  very 
remarltable,  and  their  real  character  is  not  properly  understood. 
The  testicle  {Jig.  30S,  n)  is  largo,  and  occupies  the  same  posi- 
tion aa  the  ovary  of  tho  female ;  but  the  singularity  of  this 
testis  consists  in  its  being  made  up  of  two  portions,  one  of  which 
has  an  excretory  duct,  while  the  other,  although  equally  bulky,  has 

(1805.)  The  former  portion,  when  minutely  examined,  is  composed 
of  an  immense  assemblage  of  ftoxuous  secerning  vessels,  that  pour 
their  secretion  into  a  long  and  tortuous  vos  deferens  (o),  which,  after 
running  in  a  zig-zag  course  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  abdomen, 
dilates  into  a  capacious  reservoir  of  semen  {p),  and  ultimately  termi- 
nates with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  in  a  conical  fleahy  organ  (fc), 
which  may  he  presumed  to  answer  the  purpose  of  an  intromittent 
apparatus. 

(1806.)  The  second  portion  of  the  testis  appears  to  consist  of  glo- 
bular bodies  having  no  excretory  duct  whatever;  and  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  this  is  an  organ  analogous  to  the  testis  of  the  Lamprey,  and 
that  its  secretion  escapes  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  to  be  9xpelled 
through  two  orifices  («,  ()  situated  on  each  side  of  the  anna,  whereby  a 
free  communication  exists  between  the  interior  of  the  peritoneal  sac 
and  the  external  Bni&ce  of  the  body. 

(1807.)  In  these  highly-organized  genera  impregnation  takes  place 
internally,  and  the  male  is  furnished  with  two  strong  prehenaile  organs 
called  ekttptn  (I),  by  means  of  which  he  seizes  and  securely  holds  the 
female  during  copulation. 

*  Accarding  to  Cavier,  in  tliote  Sfaarki  wbicb  are  nvipiroiii,  that  ii,  wfane  jouug 
tn  halcbed  in  tlie  oridnct  prior  to  thoir  axpuliiun,  thi>  egg-ihell  ii  neTcr  formed,  and 
U  of  the  fieto*  KDiain  permaiientljr  mecnbranoai.    Loc.  dt  p.  397. 
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(1808.)  The  globe  tlut  we  inhabit  ie  nsually  aaid  to  be  made  up  of 
land  and  wat«r,  and,  perhaps,  for  the  purposes  of  the  geognpher, 
such  a  division  of  the  surface  of  our  planet  is  all  that  is  reqaisite. 
A  slight  investigalion  of  this  subject,  however,  is  sufficient  to  con- 
vince the  naturaliBt,  that  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  world 
around  us  can  scarcely  be  strictly  referred  to  either  one  or  the  other 
of  the  geographical  sections  referred  to ;  that  there  are  eitensiTe 
marshes,  for  instance,  equally  ill  adapted  to  be  the  habitation  of 
aquatic  animals,  or  of  creatures  organized  for  a  purely  terrestrial 
existence ;  that  some  localities  may  be  alternately  deli^ed  with  water 
and  parched  with  drought;  that  the  mai^ins  of  onr  l^es,  the  banks 
of  our  rivers,  and  the  shallow  ponds  and  streamlets  (^  warm  climates, 
could  only  be  adequately  populated  by  beings  of  an  amphibious  cba- 
racter,  alike  capable  of  living  in  an  aquatic  or  in  an  aerial  medinm, 
and  combining  in  their  structure  the  conditionB  necessary  for  enabling 
them  to  reside  in  either  element. 

(1800.)  Aquatic  animals,  strictly  so  called,  breathe  by  means  of 
gilts; — for  a  vertebrate  animal  to  respire  air,  it  must  be  provided 
with  lungs:  but  if  a  creature  is  destined  to  live  both  in  air  and 
water,  it  must  obviously  have  both  gills  and  lungs  coexistent,  eitber 
of  which  may  be  employed  in  confonnity  with  the  changii^  neces^- 
ties  and  altered  circumstances.  We  cannot,  therefore,  be  surprised 
to  find  that  in  the  lowest  Reptiles  this  is  literally  the  arrangement 
adopted ;  that  they  respire  like  fishes  by  means  of  branchite  while  ia 
the  water,  whereas  on  emerging  into  the  air  they  have  lungs  readj 
for  use. 

(1810.)  The  AupHiBiA  (Batrachia,  Cuv.)  are  to  the  anatomist 
amongst  the  most  interesting  animals  in  the  whole  range  of  zoologyi 
as  we  trust  will  be  made  sufficiently  evident  when  we  come  to  inves- 
tigate their  internal  economy ;  but  it  is  to  their  outward  forms  and 
habits  that  we  must  first  introduce  the  reader,  leaving  the  details  of 
their  organization  to  be  discussed  in  the  sequel. 

(1811.)  From  whatever  form  or  race  of  animals  the  zoologist  ad- 
Tsnces  towards  the  next  succeeding  it  in  the  great  scale  of  Nature,  he 
will  find  himself  insensibly  led  on  by  Buch  gentle  gradations  th^ 
the  transition  from  any  one  class  to  another  is  almost  imperceptiblO' 
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Nihil  per  taltum  is  oue  of  the  most  obvious  laws  in  Creation ;  and  of 
tliis,  perhaps,  we  could  uot  select  a  more  striking  illustration  than  m 
aSbrded  b;  the  Lepidonrtn  (fig.  303). 


(1812.)  Tito  distinct  species  of  this  most  remarkable  animal  have 
been  met  with:  one,  the  LepidoHren.  paradoxa,  discovered  by  Dr. 
Natterer  in  the  river  Amazon ;  the  other,  Lepidotirtn  anneclam,  was 
found  by  T.  C.  B.  Weir,  Esq.,  and  is  a  native  of  the  African  continent, 
inhabiting  the  river  Gambia.  An  individual  of  the  species  last  men- 
tioned has  been  minutely  anatomized  by  Frofessor  Owen,*  and  both 
in  its  outward  form  and  internal  organization  ia  so  precisely  interme- 
diate between  a  FteptUe  and  a  Fish,  that,  while  Dr.  Natterer  regards 
it  as  an  Amphibian,  Professor  Owen  considers  that,  notwithstanding 
that  it  poasesses  lunge,  the  icthyic  characters  predominate,  and  it 
ought  rather  to  be  ranked  among  the  Fishes. 

(1813.)  The  body  of  the  Lepidoiirm  anMctani  {Jig.  303)  is  about 
a  foot  long,  and  covered  with  scales,  resembling  those  of  the  cycloid 
fishes :  the  tail  gradually  tapers  to  a  point,  but  is  fringed  above  and 
below  with  a  membranous  fin,  supported  by  numerous  soft,  elastic, 
transparent  rays,  articulated  to  the  superior  and  inferior  spines  of  the 
candal  vertebrte;  the  gills  are  covered  by  opercula,  not  being  ex- 
posed, as  in  the  proper  Amphibia ;  and,  moreover,  it  has  four  mdi- 
mentaiy  fins,  or  legs,  as  the  reader  may  choose  te  call  them.  These 
rudimental  extremities  are  round,  filiform,  and  gradually  attenuated 
to  an  undivided  point ;  being  supported  internally  by  a  single-jointed 
soft  or  cartilaginous  ray.  The  nostrils  of  the  Lepidosiren,  however, 
are  merely  two  blind  sacs  as  in  fishes,  and  do  not  communicate  with 
the  mouth  or  fauces;  a  character  which  Professor  Owen  regards  as 
the  only  decided  evidence  that  the  animal  ought  in  preference  to  be 
ranked  among  the  close  Pisces. 

(18H.)  The  Siren  laeertina,  a  creature  which  inhabits  the  marshes 
of  Carolina,  is  another  amphibious  animal,  scarcely  further  removed 
from  the  fishes  than  the  last.  The  Siren  attains  the  length  of  two 
or  tinea  feet ;  it  has  a  body  very  nearly  resembling  that  of  an  eel ; 


*  Tiuinctioiu  of  (be  Linneaa  Societ;  for  ISJO. 
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but  instead  of  pectoral  fiaa  it  has  two  radimeDtarf  feet,  each  provided 
with  four  fiDgers,  its  hind  feet,  the  representatives  of  the  ventral  fins, 
being  entirely  wanting;  it  is,  moreover,  furnished  with  gills  placed 
on  each  side  of  the  neck,  while  internally  it  posaesaes  two  capscioua 
membranona  lunga  adapted  to  aerial  respiration. 

(1616.)  la  the  Protein  anguinvi,  an  animal  only  met  witli  in  the 
Bubterrauean  waters  of  Camiola,  the  body,  of  which  a  figure  ia  given 
in  a  subsequent  page  (Jig.  315),  is  equally  auguilliform ;  but  the  legs 
are  now  four  in  number,  altliough  still  very  imperfectly  developed. 
Its  gills  are  fringes  of  blood-veaaeJa  placed  externally  upon  the  eidea 
of  the  neck,  and  its  thin  and  delicate  lunga  (t,  «)  extend  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  the  abdomen. 

(1816.)  The  Amphibia  above  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  Afrao- 
branckus  and  the  AxolotU,  both  animals  of  very  similar  conatmction, 
preserve  their  braucbim  through  the  whole  period  of  their  Uvea,  and 
are  for  this  reason  denominated  Amphibia  perennibranckiata :  but 
there  are  other  genera  which,  although  in  the  early  part  of  their  exist- 
ence they  are  equally  provided  with  both  gills  and  lungs,  ultimately 
become  aufBciently  perfect  in  their  organization  to  enable  them  to 
enjoy  a  more  or  less  complete  terrestrial  existence ;  and,  conaequently, 
tbeir  branchin  become  obliterated  as  the  lungs  grow  more  efficient, 
until  at  length  no  vestiges  of  the  former  remain  perceptible.  These 
are  called  A.  caducibrajickiata. 

(1817.)  The  most  remarkable  examples  of  the  CADtJciBiuNCBTATS 
Ahfhibia  are  the  Frogs,  the  Toads,  and  the  Newts,  so  common  in 
oar  own  country;  and  the  metamorphosia  of  theae  creatures  from 
the  tadpole,  or  fish-condition  under  which  they  leave  the  egg,  to  their 
perfect  air-breathing  and  four-footed  state,  is  a  matter  of  common 
observation.  We  select  the  Next  {Triton  crittatus)  as  an  example  of 
the  changes  which  these  amphibians  nnflergo  as  they  advance  towards 
maturity. 

(1818.)  Immediately  before  leaving  the  egg,  the  tadpole  of  the 
Salamander,  or  Water-Newt  {Jig.  S04,  a),  presents  both  Uie  outward 
form  and  internal  structure  of  a  fish.  The  flattened  and  vertical  tail, 
fringed  with  a  broad  dorsal  and  anal  fin,  the  shape  of  the  body,  and 
the  gills  appended  to  the  sides  of  the  neck,  are  all  apparent;  so 
that,  were  the  creature  to  preserve  this  form  throughout  its  life,  the 
naturalist  would  scarcely  hesitate  in  classing  it  with  fishes  properly  so 
called. 

(1819,)  When  first  hatched  {fig.  304,  b),*  it  presents  the  same  fisb- 
like  body,  and  rows  itself  through  the  water  by  the  lateral  movements 
of  the  caudal  fin.  The  only  appearance  of  legs  as  yet  visible  con- 
sists in  two  minute  tubercles,  which  seem  to  be  sprouting  out  from 

■  Vide  Riuconi,  Amoun  do  SaUnuuidni  Aqnatiquei,  ct  developpemcnt  da  Tctard  d« 
CM  Salamaudrei  depult  I'fEaf  juiqu'i  I'AniiUKl  parbit.     4(n.     Milan.      1821. 
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the  skin  immediately  behind  the  branchial  tufts,  and  which  are,  in 
fact,  the  first  buddings  of  anterior  extremities.  Nevertheless,  to 
compensate  to  a  certain  extent  for  this  total  want  of  those  prehensile 
limbs  nhich  afterwards  become  deteloped,  two  supernumerary  organs 
are  provisionally  furnished,  in  the  shape  of  two  minute  claspers, 
seen  in  the  figure,  situated  on  each  side  of  the  mouth  ; — by  means  of 
these  the  little  being  holds  on  to  the  subaquatic  leaves,  and  thus 
preventa  itself  from  being  washed  away  by  the  slightest  current. 

(1830.)  Twelve  days  after  issuing  from  the  egg,  the  two  fore-legs, 
which  at  first  resembled  two  little  nipples,  have  become  much  elon- 
gated, and  are  divided  at  their  extremity  into  two  or  three  rudiments 
of  fingers  (Jig.  804,  o).  The  eyes,  which  were  before  scarcely  visible, 
and  covered  by  a  membrane,  distinctly  appear.  The  branchite,  at 
first  simple,  are  divided  into  fringes,  wherein  red  blood  now  circulates; 
the  mouth  has  grown  very  targe,  and  the  whole  body  is  so  transparent 
as  to  reveal  the  position  of  the  viscera  within.  Its  activity  is  like* 
wise  much  increased ;  it  swims  with  rapidity,  and  darts  upon  minute 
aquatic  insects,  which  it  seizes  and  devours. 

(1821.)  About  the  twenty-second  day  {/iff.  806,  d)  the  Tadpole,  for 
the  first  time,  begins  to  emit  air  from  its  mouth;  showing  that  the 
lungs  have  begun  to  he  developed.  The  branchie  are  still  large. 
The  fingers  upon  the  fore-legs  are  completely  formed;  the  hind-legs 
begin  to  sprout  beneath  the  skin;  and  the  creature  presents  in  a 
transitory  condition  the  same  external  form  as  that  which  the  Siren 
laeertina  permanently  exhibits. 

(1823.)  By  the  thirty-sixth  day  the  young  Salamander  {fig.  309,  e) 
has  arrived  at  the  development  of  the  Pro(«iu  anguinm;  its  bind- 
legs  are  nearly  completed,  its  lungs  have  become  half  as  long  as 
the  trunk  of  its  body,  and  its  hranchis  more  complicated  in  struc- 
ture. 

(182B.)  At  about  the  forty-second  day  the  tadpole  b^ins  to  assume 
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the  form  of  ao  adult  Triton  (Jig.  305,  f):  the  whole  body  becomes 
shorter,  the  fringes  of  the  branchiEe  are  rapidly  obliterated,  bo  that 
in  five  days  they  are  reduced  to  eimple  promiuences  covered  by  the 
skin  of  the  bead;  and  the  gill-openings  at  the  eides  of  the  neck, 
which,  aa  in  fishes,  allowed  the  water  to  escape  from  the  mouth,  and 
were  in  like  manner  covered  with  an  operculum  formed  by  a  fold 
of  the  integument,  are  gradually  closed :  the  membranous  fin  of 
the  tail  contracts,  the  skin  becomes  thicker  and  more  deeply  coloured, 
and  the  creature  ultimately  assumes  the  form  and  habits  of  the 
perfect  Kewt,  no  longer  possessing  branchiie  at  all,  but  breathiog  air, 
and  in  every  particular  completely  converted  into  a  Hepiile. 

(18!^4.)  But,  however  curious  the  pbeaomena  attending  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  tadpoles  of  the  amphibious  Beptiles  may  he  to  the 
observer  who  merely  watches  the  changes  perceptible  from  day  to  day 
in  their  eitemal  form,  they  acquire  a  tenfold  interest  to  the  phyuo- 
logist  who  traces  the  progressive  evolution  of  their  internal  viscera; 
more  especially  when  he  finds  that  in  these  creatures  he  has  an  oppor- 
tunity afforded  him  of  contemplating,  displayed  before  his  eyes,  as  it 
were,  upon  an  enlarged  scale,  those  phases  of  development  through 
which  the  embryo  of  every  air-breathing  vertebrate  animal  must  pass 
nbile  concealed  within  the  egg.  The  division,  therefore,  of  Reptiles 
into  such  as  undergo  a  metamorphosis,  and  such  as  do  not,  is  by  no 
means  philosophical,  although  convenient  to  the  zoolc^st :  all  Reptilea 
undergo  a  metamorphosis,  though  not  to  the  same  extent.     Id  the 
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Fkrenhigbahghiata  the  change  from  the  aqnatic  to  the  air-breathiog 
animal  is  never  fully  completed ;  in  the  Caddoibraschiata  the  change 
is  accomplished  after  the  embryo  has  escaped  from  the  ovam ;  and  in 
the  Rbptilia  proper,  as  well  as  in  Bibds  and  Mammals,  vhich  are 
generally  said  to  undergo  no  metamorphosis,  the  changes  referred  to 
are  accomplised  m  ovo  daring  the  earliest  periods  of  the  formation  of 
the  feetus. 

(1825.)  The  second  order  of  Reptiles  (Ophidia)  includes  the  Serpent 
tribes,  animals  entirely  deprived  of  external  locomotive  extremities, 
and  nevertheless  endowed  with  attributes  at  once  formidable  and 
sarprising.  Absolutely  without  limbs  or  any  apparent  moans  of  pro- 
gression, the  scale-clad  Serpent  makes  its  way  in  either  element  with 
equal  facility;  and  walks  or  leaps,  or  climbs  or  swims,  at  will.  Desti- 
tute of  any  prehensile  members,  it  seizes  and  devours  the  strongest 
and  most  active  prey :  it  binds  its  victim  in  a  living  rope ;  or,  vrith  a 
single  scratch  inflicted  by  its  venomed  fangs,  speedily  destroys  the 
stoutest  assailant. 

(1836.)  The  transition  from  the  Ophidia  to  the  Lizards  (Sauria), 
composing  the  third  order  of  Reptiles,  is  very  gradually  accomplished 
by  several  intermediate  forms,  in  which  the  first  buddings  of  legs 
make  their  appearance ;  and  these  locomotive  organs,  becoming  more 
and  more  completely  developed  in  other  genera,  at  length  conduct  ns 
from  the  flexible  and  apodous  Serpents  to  the  strong  and  four-iboted 
Reptiles  which  are  the  types  of  the  Saurian  division.  The  progressive 
development  of  the  locomotive  extremides  is  not  alittle  curious:  even 
among  some  of  the  Serpents  properly  so  called,  as,  for  example,  in 
the  Anguit  Jroffilia  of  our  own  country,  the  rudiments  of  these  limbs 
may  be  detected  beneath  the  skin;  more  especially  those  of  the 
hinder  extremity,  wherein  a  little  pelvix  sai/emur  may  be  distinctly 
recognised,  while  a  minute  etemunt,  cUivicle,  and  scapula  indicate  the 
first  appearance  of  the  thoracic  legs. 

(1827.)  In  Bimanes,  the  lowest  of  the  Saurian  genera,  two  little 
feet,  each  provided  with  four  toes,  are  appended  to  the  framework  of 
the  shoulder;  and  in  Sept,  which  equally  possesses  the  body  of  a 
serpent,  all  four  extremities  first  make  their  appearance  externally. 
As  the  legs  become  increased  in  their  relative  size  and  importance, 
the  trunk  is  proportionately  shortened  and  its  fiexihility  diminished, 
until  at  length  we  are  conducted  almost  by  imperceptible  gradations  to 
the  strong  and  voracious  crocodiles,  the  most  perfect  of  the  Reptile 
families. 

(1828.)  The  fourth  order  of  Reptiles  (Chelonia)  comprises  a  series 
of  animals  of  most  anomalous  conformation,  in  which  the  greater  part 
of  the  skeleton  is  brought  quite  to  the  exterior  of  the  body,  and  the 
limbs  are  absolutely  inclosed  within  the  cavity  formed  by  the  ribs. 
Such  are  the  Tortoises  and  the  Turtles ;  but,  as  we  shall  describe  the 
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aantomj  of  these  animala  more  at  leogth  heraitfter,  we  need  onl; 
in  this  place  point  out  to  tbo  reader  their  outward  form  and  general 
appearance. 

(1829.)  Commencing  our  researches  concerning  the  internal  organ- 
ization of  this  extensive  class  bj  examining  the  osteology  of  the 
Keptilia,  we  shall,  as  we  have  hitherto  done,  select  one  skeleton 
for  special  examination  ;  and  afterwards,  taking  that  as  a  standard 
of  comparison,  observe  the  most  conspicuous  modifications  of 
structure  met  with  in  the  different  divisions  of  this  important 
group.  >»•  306. 

(1830.)  The  skeleton  we  choose  for 
particular  description  is  that  of  the 
Crocodile,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
that  can  possibly  be  offered  to  the  con- 
temptation  of  the  comparative  anato- 
mist ;  inasmuch  as  it  exhibits,  developed 
to  a  medium  extent,  a  greater  number 
of  the  elements  which  we  have  supposed 
to  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  perfect 
or  typical  skeleton  than  any  other  n-ith 
which  we  are  acquainted:  we,  therefore, 
beg  the  attention  of  the  student  while 
ne  investigate  this  important  piece  of 
osteology. 

(1831.)  A  glance  at  the  skeleton  of  | 

the  Crocodile  (fls-  806)  at  once  shows  | 

ns  that  in  consequence  of  the  addition  u 

of  a  thorax,  and  the  connection  which  -5 

now  necessarily  exists  between  the  pelvis  "S 

and  the  spine,  the  vertebral  column  be-  I 

comes  divisible  into  distinct  regions : —  £ 

viz.  the  cervical,  containing  seven  ver- 
tebne ;  the  dorsal,  formed  by  those  ver- 
tebra which  support  the  thoracic  ribs ; 
and  the  lumbar  vertehrse  intervening 
between  these  and  the  tacrum.  The 
number  of  bones  entering  into  the  com- 
position of  the  sacrum,  that  is.  which  are 
connected  with  the  osia  UH  of  the  pelvis, 
are  in  this  case  two  in  number  ;  while, 
behind  these,  six-and -thirty  vertebne 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  tail. 

(1832.)  In  the  cervical,  dorsal,  lumbar, 
and  sacral  regions,  no  inferior  spinous 
processes  exist;  but  in  the  caudal  por-  _  r:ti.-nn 
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tion  of  the  vertebral  column  these  elements  are  foand  greatly  developed, 
as  in  fishes,  and  obviously  with  the  same  intention,  namely,  to  increase 
as  much  as  possible  the  vertical  extent  of  the  tail,  and  thus  convert 
this  part  of  the  body,  which  is  here  of  extraordinaiy  length  and  great 
flexibility,  into  a  powerful  instrument  of  propulsion. 

(1833.)  The  transverse  processes  of  the  cervical  vertebrte  are  r^ 
markably  large,  and  so  extended  that  they  materially  interfere  with 
the  lateral  movements  of  the  neck ;  an  arrangement  evidently  designed 
to  aSbrd  a  sufficient  extent  of  insertion  for  the  powerful  muscles  of 
the  cervical  region, 

(1834.)  The  thorax  is  composed  of  a  Sternum  and  two  seta  of  ribs ; 
one  set  being  articulated  with  the  transverse  processes  of  the  dorsal 
vertebra,  and  hence  called  dorsal  ribs ;  while  the  others,  being  fixed 
to  the  sides  of  the  sternum,  are  named  sternal  ribs :  the  contiguous 
extremities  of  the  dorsal  and  sternal  ribs  are,  moreover,  united  by 
intervening  cartilages,  which,  as  they  are  generally  more  or  less  per 
fectly  ossified  in  the  adalt  Crocodile,  might  almost  be  regarded  as 
additional  elements  of  the  thorax. 

(1835.)  The  posterior  dorsal  ribs  are  far  less  perfectly  developed 
than  those  situated  more  anteriorly ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  interesting 
to  observe  how  gradually,  even  in  the  same  skeleton,  the  transition  is 
effected  from  the  simple  condition  already  noticed  in  the  ribs  of 
fishes,  in  which  each  rib  is  merely  appended  to  the  extremity  of  the 
transverse  process  of  a  vertebra,  to  ribs  perfectly  adapted  to  enter  into 
the  composition  of  a  true  thoracic  cavity,  and  united  by  a  double 
articulation  both  with  the  transverse  processes  and  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebne.  The  head  of  the  last  rib  of  the  Crocodile  is,  in  fact,  sim- 
ple, and  merely  articulated  vrith  the  apex  of  the  transverse  process  of 
the  corresponding  vertebra ;  the  next  is  slightly  bifid  at  its  origin, 
but  both  the  divisions  are  still  connected  with  the  transverse  process  : 
as  we  advance  still  further  forwards,  the  division  of  the  origin  of  tbe 
rib  becomes  more  and  more  decided,  until  at  length,  at  about  the  fifth 
rib,  we  have  two  distinct  heads,  one  firmly  articulated  with  the  body 
of  the  vertebra,  the  other  with  the  transverse  process  ;  presenting  an 
arrangement  precisely  similar  to  that  met  with  in  tbe  structure  of  tbe 
thorax  of  a  bird. 

(1836.)  Tbe  sternal  apparatus  is  not  less  interesting  to  the  osteo- 
logist. The  anterior  extremity  of  the  sternum  is  osseous,  and  consi- 
derably prolonged  forwards,  to  be  articulated  with  the  clavicles,  and 
thus  a&brd  a  support  to  the  anterior  extremity.  Behind  this  it  becomes 
caitila^noQS,  and  affords  attachment  to  the  sternal  ribs,  which  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  thorax :  it  does  not,  however,  terminate  at 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  thoracic  cavity,  but  is  continued  along  the 
mesial  line  of  the  abdomen  quite  to  the  pubis,  and  gives  off  eight 
abdominal  ttemal  ribs,  to  which  no  dorsal  correspondents   are   met 
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with.  These  abdominsl  ribs  serve  to  support  the  muscles  of  the 
abdomen,  end  here  present  their  »Mj»iniiin  of  development:  rndi- 
menta  of  them  are,  howBTer,  still  met  with  in  the  higher  snimsla, 
and  esen  in  the  human  subject  we  find,  in  the  transverse  tendinons 
bands  which  intersect  the  substance  of  the  reclta  muscle  of  the 
abdomen,  the  last  remains  of  these  appendages  to  the  stomal  portion 
of  the  skeleton. 

(1837.)  In  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  Crocodile  we  have  most  of 
the  parts  enumerated  as  entering  into  the  composition  of  a  perfect  or 
typical  skeleton  ;  the  shoulder,  however,  is  composed  of  only  two  pieces, 
the  Scapula  and  the  ClavteU,  the  last  of  which  articulates  with  the 
stemnm :  the  bones  of  the  arm,  fore-arm,  and  hand,  are  completely 
developed. 

(1836.)  The  posterior  extremities  are  fully  formed,  the  pelvis  being 
connected  by  means  of  the  oua  iUi  to  the  transverse  processes 
of  two  vertebra,  which  therefore,  as  wo  have  seen,  constitute  the 
Sacrum. 

(1839.)  In  e.i&miniDg  the  bones  which  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  Crocodile,  or  indeed  of  most  Reptiles, 
the  anatomist  finds  his  studies  much  facilitated  by  the  circumslxnce 
that  the  sutures  separating  the  individual  bones  never  become 
obliterated,  so  that  the  elements  of  this  portion  of  their  skeleton 
remain  permanently  detached  and  separate;  and  for  this  reason 
we  shall  take  the  present  opportunity  of  going  a  little  into  detail 
concerning  the  composition  of  the  skull  of  the  Crocodile,  as  it  is 
well  calculated  to  illustrate  the  real  structure  of  the  cranium  in  the 
Vertebrata  generally. 

(1640.)  The  bones  belonging  to  the  face  are  easily  recognised ;  the 
IntermaaiUary  (17),  the  MaaiUary  (18)  and  the  Nasal  (20),  the  Zy- 
gomatia  (b)  and  the  Laerymal  (c),  all  occupy  their  usual  relative  posi- 
tions. The  roof  of  the  mouth  is  formed,  as  in  Man,  anteriorly  by  an 
elongated  process  of  the  upper  jaw  (18),  and  posteriorly  by  the  p^ate- 
bone  (82). 

(1841.)  The  Frontal  consists  of  five  pieces;  viz.  the  Fritte^xil 
Frontal  (1),  which  probably  in  the  fietua  consisted  of  two  lateral 
halves,  the  AnUrwr  Frontal  (3,  3),  and  the  Potttrior  Frontal 
(4.  *)■ 

(1643.)  The  Parietal  (7)  is,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  Reptiles, 
repreaeoted  by  a  single  bone. 

(1843.)  The  Oeeipital  consists  of  four  pieces,  which  remain 
pennaneutly  detached;  namely,  the  Batilar  (6),  the  two  Lateral 
Oee^tal  (10),  and  the  Superior  Occipital  placed  above  the  foramen 
magnum. 

(1844.)  The  Sphenoid,  which  in  Man  ia  regarded  as  a  single  bone, 
ii  here  represented  by  several  distinct  parts.     The  body  is  divided 
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into  two  portions  (6),  called  respectivelj  theAnlerior  and  the  Posterior 
SpkmoitU.  The  great  or  Temporal  AUt  (1 1)  are  also  separate  bones, 
as  also  are  the  Internal  Pterygoidt  (25). 

'  (1845.)  A  bone  (34),  which  ia  not  met  with  either  in  Mammalia  or 
Birds,  posses  from  the  Internal  Pterygoid  to  the  point  of  junction 
between  the  Zygomatic,  the  Maxillary,  and  the  Posterior  Frontal: 
this  has  been  named  hj  Guvier  the  Transvene  bone. 

(1846.)  The  Ethmoid  and  the  Vomer  (16)  are  but  verj  imperfectly 
ossified,  so  that  the  septum  between  the  nostrils  is  in  the  skeleton 
extremely  incomplete,  and  the  sense  of  smell  of  course  proportionately 
obtuse. 

(1847.)  But  tiie  meet  interesting  of  the  cranial  bones  is  the  Tem- 
poral, which,  although  considered  as  one  bone  by  the  human  oeteo- 
logist,  ia  in  Beptiles  evidently  composed  of  at  least  four  distinct 
and  eeparate  parts.  These  are,  1st,  the  Petrout  bone  (Jig.  807, 
A,  «],  which  partially  encloses  the  organ  of  hearing;  2dly,  the  Tym- 
panic bone  (a)  which  supporte  the  membrana  tympani ;  Sdly,  the 
Maetoid  bone  (13),  which  is  the  homologue  of  the  Mastoid  process 
of  Man;  and  ithly,  the  Temporal  bone,  properly  so  called  (23). 
which  represents  the  squamous  portion  of  the  human  Temporal 
bone. 
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(1S48.)  Each  lateral  dinaiou  of  the  inferior  mazilU  of  Reptilea 
ia  aeparable  into  at  least  five  aod  generally  six  pieces,  which  are 
oaited  together  by  suture ;  these  are  named  the  dental  (3J),  which 
support  the  teelh,  the  angular  (30),  the  opercular  (:1T).  the  arrt- 
eular  (35),  and  two  Bmoll  pieces  seen  open  the  inner  surface  of  the 
jaw. 

(18J9.)  Having  thus  descriled  at  some  length  the  composition  of 
the  skeleton  in  the  Crocodile,  which  we  have  chosen  for  mioDte 
analysis,  as  being  the  type  of  the  Saurian  Reptiles,  we  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  examine  the  osteology  of  the  other  orders,  so  aa  to  appreciate 
more  correctly  the  peculiarities  of  structure  that  they  indi?idually 
exhibit. 

(1850.)  In  the  Amphibia,  as  for  example  in  the  Frog,  one  of  the 
most  striking  circamstances  connected  with  their  history  is  the  extra- 
ordinary change  which  takes  place  in  the  condition  of  eveiy  part  of 
the  framework  of  the  body  during  the  evolution  of  the  tadpole,  and  its 
metamorphosis  into  the  perfect  frog. 

(1651.)  The  skeleton  of  a  Tadpole  is,  in  every  particular,  that  of  a 
fish :  its  texture  is  soft  and  cartilaginous,  the  caudal  portion  of  the 
spine  prolonged  and  flexible ;  neither  are  there  any  external  limbs 
connected  with  the  vertebral  column,  so  as  to  trammel  the  lateral 
movements  of  the  tail ;  and  yet  in  the  mature  frog  [Jig.  308)  let  the 
reader    observe     the 

J. J,  Fig.  son. 

amazing      difference. 

The  head,  it  is  true, 
still  preserves  some, 
what  of  the  character 
of  that  of  the  fish, 
especially  in  the  dia- 
proponionate  develop- 
ment of  the  face,  when 
compared  with  the  size 
of  the  cranial  cavity ; 
but  all  the  bones  of 
the  spine  have  become 
consolidated  into  ten 
vertebra,   firmly  con 

nected    together    by  „,,,,„ 

"      ,     .      ■'  Skeleton  of  the  Fnw. 

Strong     articulations, 

while  the  flexible  tail  of  the  tadpole  has  become  converted  into  a 

strong  and  immovable  o»  coccygU,  composed  of  a  single  pi«ce. 

(18fl3.)  No  ribs  whatever  are  met  with  in  the  Frog;  and  even  in 

those  Amphibia  which  are  possessed  of  these  elements  of  the  skeleton, 

they  are  mere  rudiments  appended  to  the  extremities  of  the  transverse 

processes  of  the  vertebrs.    The  atemnm,  however,  is  largely  de- 
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relo|ied,  and  gives  extensive  attachment  to  the  muscles  of  the  abdo- 
men. The  anterior  extremities  are  supported  hj  a  semi-corlilaginous 
zone,  in  which  the  three  elements  of  the  shoulder — the  scapula, 
the  clavicle,  and  the  coracoid  bone — are  distinctly  recognisable ; 
and  the  bones  of  the  arm,  fore-arm,  and  band,  are  very  perfectly 
formed. 

(185S.)  The  pelvU  is  large,  and  firmly  ossified  in  correspondence 
with  the  strength  and  magnitude  of  the  hinder  extremity;  the  ossa 
ilii  being  articulated  to  the  ends  of  the  transverse  proceseee  of  the 
last  vertebra,  which  from  this  circumstance  may  be  called  the 
iocrum.  The  tihta  and  Jibtila  axe  consolidated  into  one  bone ;  while 
two  of  the  bones  of  the  tarsus — the  ailragaltu  and  the  oa  calci» — 
are  so  excessively  elongated,  that  they  might  almost  be  taken  for 
a  second  tibia  and  fibula,  did  not  their  position  indicate  their  real 
nature. 

(18S4.)  One  circumstance  is  remarkable  in  the  construction  of  the 
shoulder-joint  of  these  reptiles,  which  are  found  to  have  a  strong 
ligament  passing  between  the  head  of  the  humerus  and  the  scapula, 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Ugamentwn  teret  of  the  human 
hip-joint  The  use  of  such  a  deviation  from  the  ordinary  structure 
of  the  articulation  is  obvious;  the  frog,  as  it  alights  from  those 
long  and  vigorous  leaps  which  form  its  ordinary  mode  of  progression, 
receives  the  whole  shock  of  its  fall  upon  its  fore-legs,  and  thus  this 
ligament  becomes  needful  as  an  additional  security  to  the  articulation 
in  question. 

(I8S5.)  The  skeleton  of  an  Ophidian  Reptile  presents  a  strange 
contrast  to  that  of  the  Batrachian  last  described.  Taking  the  Boa 
Camtrictor  as  an  example  of  this  order,  we  find  the  spine  of  this 
enormous  serpent  composed  of  three  hundred  and  four  distinct  ver- 
tebra, of  which  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  support  ribs  :  flexibility  is, 
therefore,  abundantly  provided  for  in  the  construction  of  these  lithe 
and  elegant  beings,  inasmuch  bs  the  division  of  their  spinal  column 
into  BO  many  pieces  allows  the  utmost  pliancy  in  any  required  di- 
rection. Fleiibility,  however,  is  not  the  only  condilion  requisite  in 
this  case ;  strength  and  precision  of  movement  are  equally  indis- 
pensable, and  the  question  is,  how  are  these  apparently  opposite 
qualities  to  be  so  combined  and  associated  as  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  interfere  with  each  other?  The  mechanism  conspicuous  in 
the  construction  of  the  spine  of  a  serpent  is  in  this  respect  truly 
admirable.  The  anterior  extremity  of  the  body  of  every  vertebra  is 
rounded  into  a  smooth  and  polished  ball  (/^.  309,  c),  which  exactly 
fits  into  a  hemispherical  cup  excavated  in  the  substance  of  the  ver- 
tebra next  succeeding :  a  perfect  ball-and-socket  joint  is  thus  formed 
between  every  vertebra  and  that  which  precedes  or  follows  it;  and 
thu8  the  spine  is  rsndered  capable  of  the  utmost  latitude  of  move- 
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ment,  and  offers,  at  the  s&me  time,  a  firm  parchase  to  the  muscles 
acting  npon  the  Tertebral  calmnn.  To  proTide,  bowever,  agunat 
undue  extent  of  motion  in  certain  directions,  we  now  meet  vith  other 
processes  deriTed  from  the  vertebral  arches:  ia  addition   to  those 
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given  merely  as  levers  for  the  attachment  of  mtiBcles,  secondary 
apophyses,  called  oblique  or  artietUating  procatet,  become  developed  : 
and,  contiguoQs  vertebne  being  likewise  movably  connected  together 
bj  means  of  these  append^es,  unnecessary  Sexare  is  not  allowed,  and 
all  danger  of  dislocation  prevented. 

(18fi6.)  Serpents,  being  entirely  deprived  of  external  limbs,  have 
neither  shoulder  nor  pelvis  ;  their  ribs  alone  affording  tbem  the  means 
of  progression.  These  extend  on  each  side  in  an  uninterrupted  series 
from  the  first  vertebra  behind  the  head  to  the  origin  of  the  tail,  so 
that  the  division  of  the  spine  into  regions  is  here  out  of  the  question. 
Every  rib  is  attached  at  its  origin  by  a  kind  of  ball-and-socket  joint 
(Jig.  tt09,  a)  to  the  extremity  of  the  corresponding  transverse  process  of 
a  vertebra  (b),  and  is  therefore  freely  movable.  There  is  no  stemnm 
here,  neither  are  there  sternal  ribs ;  but  the  dorsal  ribs,  wielded  as 
they  are  by  innumerable  and  powerful  muscles  connected  with  them, 
literally  perform  the  office  of  internal  legs,  and  materially  assist  the 
creature  in  progression. 

(1857.)  Having  already  enumerated  the  bones  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  cranium  of  a  Saurian  Beptile,  it  would  be  super- 
fluous again  to  mention  in  detail  those  met  with  in  the  skull  of  a 
serpent,  more  especially  as  they  will  be  easily  recognised  by  a  glance 
at  the  annexed  figure,  in  which  the  corresponding  bones  are  all  in- 
dicated by  the  same  references :  one  pecaliarity  only  requires  spenal 
notice,  namely,  the  extreme  mobility  of  the  principal  bones  of  the 
face,  and  more  particularly  of  the  pieces  composing  the  lower  jaw,  by 
which  provision  these  reptiles  are  enabled  to  swallow  entire  animals  of 
astonishingly  large  dimensions  when  compared  with  the  size  of  their 
moQtbs. 

(185B.)  In  order  to  allow  of  this,  the  bones  composing  the  superior 
maxilla  (17,  18)  are  only  looeely. joined  together  by  ligamentous  bands, 
and  even  the  arches  of  the  palate  are  movable.    The  two  halves 
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of  the  lower  jaw  (94,  94)  are  coanected  together  at  the  svmph;Bis 
b^  a  ligament  so  loose  and  elastic  that  separation  to  a  great  extent  ie 
easil;  allowed ;  and,  moreover,  those  two  elements  of  the  temporal, 
the  Mattoid  (12),  and  the  Tympanic  (a),  which  form  the  bond  of 
connection  betweeen  the  inferior  maxilla  and  the  cranium,  are  here 
lengthened  out  into  long  pedicles,  so  that  by  their  mobility  the 
entrance  to  the  throat  can  be  dilated  in  a  surprising  manner,  and 
prey  of  apparently  very  disproportionate  bulk  thus  introduced  into  the 
stomach. 

(1899.)  The  most  extraordinary  skeleton  met  with  among  Reptiles, 
and,  indeed,  among  the  Vertebrata  generally,  is  that  of  the  Cbelonia ; 
in  which  the  ribs  and  steroum  are  both  placed  quite  at  the  exterior 
of  the  body,  so  as  to  form  a  broad  dorsal  shield  called  the  Carapax, 
and  an  equally  strong  ventral  plate  named  the  Plaitrvm,  between 
which  the  limbe  and  the  head  can  be  more  or  lees  completely  re- 
tracted. 

(1660.)  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  apparent  total  inversion  of  the 
osseous  system  in  the  creatures  before  us,  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
by  what  slight  modifications  in  the  arrangement  of  the  elements  of 
the  skeleton  such  prodigious  changes  are  accomplished.  This  is  well 
exemplified  in  the  construction  of  the  Carapax  of  the  common  Tor- 
toise {Emys  EuroptLUi).  In  this  well-known  animal  (Jig.  911)  the 
vertebne  of  the  neck,  and  of  the  tail,  present  nothing  particularly 
remarkable  in  their  structure ;  but,  being  connected  together  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  the  neck  and  caudal  region  of  the  spine  present 
their  usual  flexibility.  The  dorsal  vertebra,  however,  are  strangely 
distorted ;  the  elements  of  the  upper  arch  being  disproportionately 
developed,  while  the  bodies  remain  almost  in  a  rudimentary  condition. 
The  superior  spinous  processes  of  these  vertebne  are  flattened,  and 
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converted  into  broad  OHseouH  plates,  nhich  form  a  longitodinal  series 
along  the  centre  of  tlie  back,  and  are  connected  together  by  eutarea 
resembtiDg  those  of  the  human  cranium.  The  ribs  are  changed  into 
broad  flat  bones,  firmly  united  b;  suture  to  each  other,  and  also  to 
the  lateral  margins  of  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebne,  so  that 
tbey  all  form,  as  it  were,  a  single  broad  plate :  the  heads  of  the  ribs 
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are  very  feebly  developed,  and  the  intervals  betneeu  them  and  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrte  filled  up  with  ligament.  The  margin  of  the 
shield  thus  formed  by  the  dorsal  ribs  is  further  enlarged  by  a  third 
set  of  flat  bones,  apparently  representing  the  sternal  ribs  of  the  Croco- 
dile, fixed  by  suture  around  the  whole  circumference  of  the  Carapax, 
which  they  assist  in  coropletiug. 
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(186 1.)  The  Plsstrum,  or  Stemum,  is  made  up  of  nine  pieces,  which 
have  been  proved  hj  M.  Geoffrey  St.  Bilaire  to  be  the  elements  of 
this  portion  of  the  ^eleton  in  the  most  complete  state  of  development 
in  which  they  are  met  with.  Of  theee  nine  elements,  eight  are  disposed 
in  pairs ;  but  the  ninth,  which  ig  always  placed  between  the  four  pieces 
composing  the  two  anterior  pairs,  is  single,  and  occupies  the  mesial 
line: — in  birds  we  shall  afterwards  find  this  element  of  the  stemum 
performing  «  very  important  office. 

(186S.)  The  bones  of  the  shoulder,  and  of  the  hip^  in  the  Tortoise 
{fig.  811),  are  abeolutely  placed  within  the  thorax,  and  articulated 
to  the  sides  of  the  vertebral  column.  The  precise  homoli^  of  the 
scapular  apparatus  has  uot  been  as  yet  decidedly  pointed  out ;  there 
are,  however,  three  branches,  probably  representiog  the  Scapula, 
the  Clavicle,  and  the  Coraeoid  bone ;  but,  in  the  construction  of  the 
pelvis,  the  Ilium,  the  hchium,  and  the  Pubit  are  indentified  with 
focility. 

(1303.)  The  muscular  movemonts  of  Beptiles  are  ordinarily  slow 
.  and  languid,  a  circamatsnce  which  no  doubt  depends  upon  the  im- 
purity of  their  blood  consequent  on  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  the 
circulating  fluid  is  exposed  to  the  influences  of  respiration.  The 
muscles  of  these  auimals  are,  however,  peculiarly  tenacious  of  life, 
and  preserve  their  irritability  and  power  of  contraction  for  an  astonish- 
ing length  of  time  after  they  have  even  been  separated  from  the  body. 
The  muscles  of  a  Turtle  will  continue  to  live  for  days  after  the  crea- 
ture has  been  decapitated:  and  the  heart  will  still  contract,  when 
irritated,  even  many  hours  after  its  removal. 

(IB64.)  But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  phenomenon  connected 
with  the  muscular  system  of  the  Reptilia  is,  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  entirely  different  sets  of  muscles  as  the  metamorphosis  goes 
on  by  which  they  are  converted  from  their  earliest  fish-condition  to 
their  mature  and  perfect  state.  This  series  of  changes,  which  doubt- 
less takes  place  in  all  the  higher  Vertsbrata,  is  well  exemplified  in 
the  tadpole  of  the  Frog  or  Toad,  and  the  different  phases  of  develop- 
ment are  in  such  creatures  easily  investigated.  At  first  the  tadpole 
presents  the  muscular  structure  of  a  fish,  both  in  the  muscles  of  the 
expanded  and  vertical  tail,  and  in  those  of  the  branchial  apparatus. 
As  growth  proceeds,  the  broad  mnscles  of  the  abdomen  become  deve- 
loped, and  ultimately  those  of  the  limbs  are  superadded  as  those 
members  sucoessively  make  their  appearance,  the  muscles  of  the 
shoulder  and  pelvic  region  being  first  recognisable,  and  subsequently 
those  of  the  legs  and  feet.  In  the  meantime,  as  the  abdominal 
muscles,  and  those  of  the  extremities,  become  gradually  perfected, 
those  peculiar  to  the  fish-state  are  ntpidly  removed:  the  broad  tail 
becomes  atrophied  and  absorbed,  diminishing  in  length  nearly  at  the 
rate  of  a  line  a-day ;  the  flaky  lateral  muscles  of  the  caudal  region 
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disappear  altogether;  and,  moreover,  the  entire  moscular  apparatus  of 
the  branchial  and  hyoid  systems  is  altered  aa  the  character  of  the 
reapiratory  organs  hecomes  changed,  in  a  maimer  to  be  exphuned 
hereafter,  from  the  aquatic  to  the  aerial  condition. 

(1869.)  Ab  Reptiles,  for  the  most  part,  must  from  neceasitj  swallow 
their  prey  entire,  organs  of  tasle  would  be  scarcely  more  useful  to 
thera  than  to  the  fishes  described  in  the  last  chapter ;  and  we  are, 
therefore,  not  at  all  surprised  to  find  the  tongue  in  almost  every 
family  appropriated  to  a  totally  different  use,  and  not  uDfrequently 
converted  into  an  apparatus  of  prehension,  whereby  the  food  is  seised 
and  conveyed  into  the  mouth. 

(1866.)  In  the  Bstracoid  Amphibia,  for  instance,  we  have  a  remark- 
able example  of  this  provision.  The  Frog  and  the  Toad,  notwith- 
standing their  slow  and  clumsy  movements,  are  destined  to  feed  upon 
insects,  and  consequently  must  be  provided  with  some  instrument  by 
which  such  active  prey  may  be  caught.  The  organ  provided  for  this 
purpose  is  the  tongue,  which,  by  a  slight  modification  in  its  structure, 
becomes  changed  into  a  prehensile  forceps  admirably  adapted  to  such 
an  office.  The  tongue  of  the  Frog,  instead  of  presenting  the  usual 
arrangement,  is  found  to  be  fixed  to  the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw, 
and  folded  back  upon  itself,  bo  that  its  point,  which  is  free  and  bifid, 
is  lodged  in  the  throat.  Thus  provided,  the  Frog  is  enabled  to  seize 
its  victim  with  the  greatest  ease.  No  sooner  does  a  fly  apprcadi 
sufficiently  near,  than  this  living  forceps  is  rapidly  everted ;  and  the 
insect,  being  seized  by  its  furcate  extremity,  is  as  speedily  brought 
between  the  jaws  of  its  destroyer.  The  teeth  of  the  Batrachia  very 
much  resemble  those  of  the  generality  of  fishes;  being  simple  points 
soldered  to  the  surface  of  the  jaira,  but  not  implanted  in  sockets, 
sufficient  to  give  a  secure  hold  of  their  food,  hut  quite  unadapted  to 


(1867.)  The  Cameleon  is  another  curious  example  of  a  reptile 
obliged  to  employ  its  tongue  in  securing  insect  prey.  The  Cameleon 
is  arboreal  in  its  habits :  its  feet,  cleft,  as  it  were,  into  two  portions, 
firmly  grasp  the  boughs  upon  which  it  climbs ;  while  its  well-known 
power  of  changing  the  colotir  of  its  skin,  so  as  to  imitate  that  of  the 
branches  around  it,  efficiently  conceals  it  from  observation.  The 
tongue  of  this  creature,  when  extended,  is  as  long  as  its  whole  body, 
and  is  terminated  by  a  club-shaped  extremity,  smeared  over  with  a 
viscid  secretion :  when  an  insect  comes  within  a  distance  of  five  or 
six  inches  from  the  Cameleon,  the  end  of  this  tongue  is  first  elowly 
protruded  to  the  distance  of  about  an  inch,  and  then,  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning,  launched  out  vrith  unerring  aim ;  the  fly,  glued  to  ita 
extremity,  is  with  equal  velocity  conveyed  into  the  mouth. 

(1868.)  The  jaws  of  the  Chelonian  Reptiles  are  not  armed  with 
teeth,  but  cased  in  homy  coverings  so  as  to  resemble  the  beak  of  a 
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bird,  with  which  they  crop  the  vegetable  ftliment  upon  which  they 
genenlly  snbsiBL 

(1869.)  Serpents,  as  regards  their  means  of  destroying  prey,  may 
be  divided  into  two  great  groups ;  the  first  inolvding  those  which  are 
not  Tenomons,  the  second  embracing  such  as  are  armed  with  poison- 
teeth. 

(18T0.)  In  the  non-venomous  serpents,  as  for  example  in  the  Boa 
Cofutrictor,  the  upper  jaws  and  the  palate-bonea  are  all  lined  with 
sharp  teeth,  so  that  there  are  four  rows  of  dental  organs,  two  placed 
along  the  margins  of  the  msjcilla,  and  two  projecting  from  the  roof  of 
the  month:  all  these  teeth  are  simple,  very  sharp,  and  point  back- 
wards. Each  division  of  the  lower  jaw  is  likewise  armed  with  a 
single  row,  which  are  also  directed  towards  the  back  of  the  mouth. 
It  must  be  evident,  from  a  mere  inspection  of  these  teeth,  that  they 
can  be  of  little  use  in  holding,  much  less  in  destroying,  such  strong 
and  lai^e  animals  as  the  Boa  devonre ;  and  Dpon  a  little  consideration 
we  shall  find  that  they  are  intended  for  a  very  different  office.  These 
serpents  kill  their  victims  by  coiling  their  lengthy  bodies  around  the 
chest,  and  then  bj  strong  muscular  contraction  they  compress  the 
thorax  of  their  prey  so  firmly,  that,  its  movements  being  completely 
prevented,  respiration  is  put  a  stop  to,  and  the  animal  so  seized 
speedily  perishes  from  suffocation.  But,  having  succeeded  in  extin- 
guishing life,  the  most  difBcult  task  still  remains  to  he  accomplished : 
— how  is  the  serpent,  utterly  destitute  as  it  is  of  all  external  limbs,  to 
force  down  its  throat  the  carcase  of  a  creatare  many  times  thicker 
than  its  own  body?  The  mode  adopted  is  as  follows: — Once  more 
winding  itself  around  the  elsin  animal,  it  commences  at  the  head, 
which  by  main  force  it  thrusts  into  its  mouth ;  the  elastic  ligament 
at  the  symphysis  of  its  lower  jaw  gives  way,  and  the  branches  of 
the  inferior  maxilla  become  widely  separated,  so  that  the  mouth  is 
stretched  enormously  as  the  food  is  thus  forced  into  it.  Deglutition  is 
hero  a  very  lengthy  and  laborious  process ;  and,  were  there  not  some 
special  contrivance  to  guard  'against  such  an  accident,  no  sooner  were 
the  effortsof  the  snake  relaxed  in  the  slightest  degree,  than  the  moscles 
of  the  throat  and  jaws,  being  in  a  state  of  extreme  tension,  would 
force  out  of  the  mouth  what  had  already  been  partially  swallowed. 
To  provide  against  this,  the  teeth  are  iu  this  case  converted  into  a 
sort  of  valve:  pointing  backwards  as  they  all  do,  they  permit  the 
bulky  food  to  pass  into  the  fauces,  but  at  the  same  time,  their  sharp 
points  being  directed  towards  the  throat,  efficiently  prevent  it  from 
being  pushed  back  again  on  the  opposite  direction.* 

■  In  the  calleetioD  of  PrnhHor  Boll  there  i«  »  nnall  make,  which  hsTing  by  miv 
hap  utempted  to  twiUow  ■  idodh  of  too  Uigt  lin,  and  being  qaiU  anable,  in  nmee- 
quenw  of  the  meehwiinn  reTerred  to.  to  diigoi^  it,  wri  found  dead,  end  the  akin  aiid 
niuicle*  of  it*  Deck  abwlutelj-  rent  from  eiccMiTe  itntching. 
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(1871.)  In  tho  venomoua  serpeots,  those  teetfa  vhich  are  fixed  to 
the  margin  of  the  superior  maxillaiy  bone  of  the  innoxious  genera 
are  generallj  deficient ;  end  instead  of  them  there  is  found  an  appa- 
ratus of  poison- fangs,  eonstituting  perhap  the  most  terrible  weapons 
of  attack  met  with  iu  the  animal  creation.  The  poison-teeth  (Jig. 
312,  a)  are  two  in  number,  one  fixed  to  each  superior  maxiUary  boue  : 

/V.313. 


Siraelnre  of  ihc  poiton-teeth  of  Rattlcnuke. 

when  not  in  use,  thej  are  laid  flat  upon  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and 
covered  by  a  kind  of  sheath  formed  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
palate ;  but  when  the  animal  is  irritated,  or  about  to  strike  its  prej, 
the;  are  plucked  up  from  their  concealment  by  mnscles  inserted  into 
the  upper  maxillary  bone,  and  stand  out  like  two  long  lancets  attached 
to  the  upper  jaw.  Each  fang  is  traversed  by  a  canal ;  not,  as  it  is 
generally  described,  excavated  in  the  substance  of  the  tooth,  but 
formed  by  bending,  as  it  were,  the  tooth  upon  itself,  so  as  to  inclose  a 
narrow  channel  through  which  the  poison  flows.  The  canal  bo  formed 
opens  towards  the  base  of  the  tooth  by  a  large  triangular  orifice,  hut 
at  the  opposite  extremity  it  terminates  near  the  point  of  the  fang  by 
a  narrow  longitudinal  fissure.  The  gland  wherein  the  poison  is 
elaborated  Occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  temporal  fossa,  and  is 
enclosed  iu  a  white  and  tendinous  capsule  {Jig.  313,  b);  the  substance 
of  the  organ  is  spongy,  and  composed  of  cells  communicating  with 
its  excretory  duct  (c),  by  which  the  venom  is  conveyed  to  the  opening 
at  ihe  base  of  the  fang.*  The  poison-gland  is  covered  by  a  strong 
process  of  the  temporal  muscle  (d),  which  is  attached  to  a  thin 
aponeurotic  line  [e].  The  greater  portion  of  the  fibres  of  this  muscle 
take  their  origin  from  the  capsule  of  the  secreting  appsrutus,  which 
they  partially  envelope ;  and  then  winding  round  all  the  posterior 
'  Mimoire  lor  lei  cmscUni  tirriderADklomicpaardiitiDguei  iMSerpma  renimeux 
de*  Scipetu  non-Tenioieui ;  par  M.  DuTenioy,  D.M. — Ammlei  dei  Sc  Nat.  tom.  \xn. 
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part  of  the  gland,  and  passing  behind  the  commiasure  of  Ibe  lips, 
the  lower  part  of  the  muscle  ia  firmly  implanted  into  the  lower  jaw 
very  far  anterior  to  the  angle  of  the  month.  The  process  of  the 
temporal  muscle  which  thus  suironnds  the  gland  is  very  thick  and 
strong,  so  that  it  b  easjr  to  imagine  with  what  force  the  poison  will 
by  this  mechanism  be  injected  into  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  fangs, 
seeing  that  the  same  muscles  which  close  the  jaw  at  the  same  time 
compress  the  bag  of  venom  with  proportionate  energy. 

(1873.)  Behind  the  large  poiBon-faug  in  use,  the  capsule  that  en- 
closes it  generally  contains  the  germs  of  several  others,  ready  to 
supply  its  place  should  the  former  be  broken  off;  and,  on  the  event 
of  such  an  accident,  one  of  these  supplementary  teeth  soon  becomes 
consolidated  with  the  superior  maxilla,  and  adapted  in  all  respects  to 
take  upon  itself  the  terrible  office  of  its  predecessor. 

(1873.)  Dreadful  as  are  the  means  of  offence  thus  conferred  upon 
the  poisonous  serpents,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  noticing  in  this  place 
that  admirable  provision  of  Nature,  which,  in  one  gsnus  at  least, 
serves  to  give  timely  warning  of  the  vicinity  of  such  dangerous 
assailants.  We  need  merely  mention  the  rattle  of  the  RattU-makt* 
(Orotalia);  an  organ,  the  intention  of  which  is  so  obvious,  that  the 
most  obtuse  cannot  contemplate  it  without  at  once  appreciating  the 
beauty  of  the  contrivance.  This  singular  rattle  ia  formed  of  nume- 
rous homy  rings,  that  are  in  fact  merely  modifications  of  the  general 
scaly  covering  of  the  reptile,  so  loosely  articulated  together,  that 
the  slightest  movement  of  their  formidable  possessor  is  betrayed  by 
the  startling  noise  produced  by  the  collision  of  the  different  pieces 
composing  the  organ ;  even  when  at  rest,  the  creature  announces 
by  rapid  vibraUons  of  the  tail  the  place  of  its  concealment,  sp- 
parently  to  caution  the  inadvertent  intruder  against  too  near  an 
approach. 

(1871.)  In  the  grand  police  of  Nature,  the  scavengers  are  by  no 
means  the  least  important  agents.  In  hot  cHmstes  especially,  where 
putrefaction  advances  with  bo  much  rapidity,  were  there  not  efficient 
and  active  officers  continually  employed  in  speedily  removing  all  dead 
carcases  and  carrion,  the  air  would  be  perpetually  contaminated  with 
pestilential  effluvia,  and  entire  regions  rendered  unhabitable  by  the 
accumulation  of  putrefying  flesh.  Perhaps,  however,  no  localities 
could  be  pointed  out  more  obnoxious  to  such  a  frightful  cause  of 
pestilence  than  the  banks  of  the  tropical  rivers ;  those  gigantic  streams, 
which,  pouring  their  waters  from  realm  to  realm,  daily  roll  dovm 
towards  the  sea  the  bloated  remains  of  thousands  of  creatures  which 
taint  ths  atmosphere  by  their  decomposition. 

(1876.)  Such  are  precisely  the  situations  inhabited  by  CrocodUes 
end  Alligalon,  the  largest  of  the  Saurian  Reptiles  now  in  existence, 
animals  in  every  way  designed  by  Nature  to  feed  upon    putrefying 
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materials :  their  tongue  (fig.  313,  d)  ecarcel;  projects  from  the  lioing 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  its  BQiface  («)  is  studded  with  large 
glands  ;  the  whole  interior  of  the  mouth  is  in  fact,  from  its  constmc- 
tion,  little  adapted  to  gustation. 

(1876.)  The  Crocodile,  neverlhelese,  likewise  kills  living  prey,  which, 
from  the  stracture  of  ita  leeth,  it  is  obliged  to  effect  by  dragging 

Fig.  31 .1. 


Mouth  of  ihe  Crocodile. 

its  victim  into  the  water  and  there  drowning  it.  This  modo  of  pro- 
ceeding, however,  simple  as  it  might  appear,  involves  many  difficul- 
ties :  as  the  reptile  has  no  other  instruments  of  prehension  besides  its 
mouth,  and  is  obliged  to  hold  its  struggling  prey  eubmereed  by  the 
strength  of  its  formidable  jaws,  it  ia  manifest  that,  without  some 
special  contrivance,  the  water  rushing  into  the  throat  of  the  Cro- 
codile would  prevent  it  from  breathing  quite  as  effectually  as  the 
animal  it  endeavours  to  drown  ;  it  might  therefore  become  a  question 
which  of  the  two  would  survive  immersion  longest.  The  mechanism 
employed  under  these  ciroumstances  to  give  the  Crocodile  the  advan- 
tage over  its  prey  is  very  complete : — A  broad  cartilaginous  plate 
{Jig.  313,/)stands  vertically  from  the  os  hyoides.  and  projects  upwards 
into  the  back  part  of  the  mouth;  a  similar  valve  {g)  hangs  down 
from  tho  back  of  the  palate,  so  that  the  two  together  form  a  kind  of 
flood-gate,  which,  when  the  mouth  is  widely  opened,  effects  a  complete 
partition  between  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  and  the  fauces,  where  the 
aperture  of  the  larynx  (h)  is  situated.  The  nostrils,  moreover,  are 
placed  quite  at  the  extremity  of  the  snout,  and  the  nasal  passages 
leading  from  them   are  prolonged  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
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Upper  jaw  until  thej  commuuicate  with  the  fauces  behind  the  velum 
of  the  palate  (if).  Such  being  the  arrangemeDt,  it  is  immediately 
obvious,  that,  when  the  communication  between  the  mouth  and  the 
fauces  is  cut  off  by  means  of  the  two  valves  (jr  J),  the  Crocodile,  by 
merely  keeping  the  tip  of  its  snout  above  the  vater,  breathes  with 
the  utmost  facility,  aud  it  is  thus  euabled  to  keep  its  prey  eul>- 
merged  for  any  length  of  time  that  may  be  requisite  to  extiuguiah 
life. 

(1877.)  The  teeth  of  the  Crocodile,  end  of  the  higher  Saurians,  are 
not  merely  consolidated  with  the  bones  of  the  skull  to  which  they  are 
appended,  but  are  implanted  in  sockets  formed  in  the  bones  composing 
the  upper  and  lower  Jaws.  Each  tooth  is  a  simple  hollow  coue,  and 
encloses  a  vascular  pulp,  from  the  surface  of  which  the  bony  matter 
of  the  tooth  was  formed.  When  a  tooth  becomes  old  and  worn,  a 
second  is  secreted  by  the  same  pulp  within  the  cavity  of  the  first,  and 
the  origiual  one  is  shed,  so  that  a  succession  of  teeth  thus  make  their 
appearance. 

(1878.)  The  alimentary  canal  of  Reptiles  offers  little  that  requires 
special  description.  The  cesophagus  {fig.  318,  /,  /)  is  generally 
extremely  capaciaus,  and  the  stomach  of  very  variable  shape  aud 
capacity.  The  latter  viscus  is  for  the  most  part  pyriform,  tapering 
gradually  toivards  the  pylorus ;  such  is  the  case  iu  the  Chelonia 
and  in  the  Batbacoid 


Auphibia:  in  Ser- 
PEK'ra  it  resembles  a 
long  bowel,  and  is  ca- 
pable of  extraordinary 
dilatation ;  and  in  the 
Pebenhibeamchiate 
Ahpbibia,  as  in  the 
pTOteut  (fig.  316,  i) 
and  the  Mmopoma 
{fig.  818,  g),  it  looks 
like  a  mere  dilatation 
of  the  intestine. 

(1879.)Thestomach 
of  the  Crocodile  is  re- 
markable as  affording 
another  among  the  in- 
numerable instances 
that  might  be  adduced 
of  that  gradual  tran- 
sition  everywhere  ob- 
servable as  we  pass 
from  one  class  of  ani- 
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msls  io  that  whicb  nest  sacceeds  it  in  the  series  of  creation.  The 
Crocodile  ia  the  connecting  link  between  Reftil£9  and  BiBSa,  and 
in  almoBt  ereiy  part  of  its  body  it  presents  a  type  of  atmctnre  almost 
intermediate  betneen  the  tno. 

(1B80.)  The  stomach  of  this  creature  (Jig.  314)  might  in  fact  be 
almost  mistaken  for  the  gizzard  of  a  rapacious  bird.  The  <eeopbagUB 
^e)  terminates  in  a  f^lobular  receptacle,  the  walls  of  wbicb  are  yerj 
muscular,  and  the  muscular  fibres  (a)  radiate  from  a  central  tendon  (b) 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  a  bird.  The  pyloric  orifice 
is  closely  approximated  to  the  termination  of  the  cesopbague,  and  the 
commencement  of  tbe  duodenum  dilated  into  a  round  cavity  (d);  an 
arrangement  vhicb.  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter,  exactly  re- 
sembles that  met  trith  in  tbe  feathered  tribes. 

(1881.)  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pylorus,  the  iralls  of  the 
stomach  in  all  the  Bkptiua  become  perceptibly  thickened;  the 
intestine  b  generally  short  and  usually  divided  into  two  portions, 
representing  tbe  small  intestines  and  the  colon,  the  division  between 
the  two  being  marked  by  a  prominent  valve  analogous  in  func- 
tion and  position  to  the  ileo-coHc  valve  in  the  hotnaa  subject; 
and  sometimes,  moreover,  as,  for  instance,  in  tbe  Igwma,  there 
is  a  distinct  cncum  developed  at  the  commencement  of  the  large 
intestine. 

(1883.)  The  auxiliary  secretions  subservient  to  digestion  in 
the  class  before  us,  are  the  Salivary,  the  Hepatic,  and  the  Pan- 
creatic. 

(1683.)  The  Salivary  glands  are  of  very  peculiar  construction.* 
In  the  CHEt.oi<iAN,  the  Saurian,  and  the  Bateaceiak  orders,  tbe 
substance  of  the  tongue  seems  to  be  principally  made  up  of  a  thick 
glandular  mass,  formed  by  a  multitude  of  little  tubes  united  at  their 
bases,  but,  becoming  separate  towards  the  surface  of  the  tongue,  they 
give  the  whole  organ  a  papillose  or  velvety  appearance.  This  glandu- 
lar apparatus  rests  immediately  on  the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  and 
upon  iu  sides  a  multitude  of  pores  are  visible  through  which  tbe 
salivary  secretion  exudes. 

(1684.)  In  the  Ofhidiah  Reptilks,  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  swallow  they  prey,  the  bulk  of  the  tongue  is  necessarily  reduced 
to  the  utmost  extent ;  tbe  whole  organ  seems  converted  into  a  slender 
bifid  instrument  of  touch,  and  is  covered  with  a  delicate  membrane. 
Instead  of  the  salivaiy  apparatus  described  in  the  last  paragraph, 
two  glandular  oi^ds  (fig.  SIS,  >,  i),  placed  immediately  beneath  the 
skin  of  the  gums,  surround  tbe  margina  both  of  the  upper  and  lower 
jaws ;  and  from  these  an  abundant  salivary  secretion  is  poured  into 
the  mouth,  through  orifices  situated  externally  to  tbe  bases  of  the 
teeib. 

"  CoTitr,  Ler;oni  d'AiiBtomio  Comparfe,  torn.  iii.  p.  223. 
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(1685.)  The  liver  of  Reptiles  (Jig.  315,  h)  requires  no  particular 
description;  its  secretion,  as  well  as  that  of  the  pancreas  (Jig.  315,  o), 
ie  poured  into  the  intestine  in  the  usual  manner  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  pylorus. 

(1886.)  The  Spleen,  and  system  of  the  Vena  Porta,  are  disposed  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  other  Vertebrata.  The  spleen  {Jig.  316,  2)  is 
generally  more  or  lees  closely  connected  with  the  stomach ;  and  the 
large  vein  derived  A<om  it,  being  joined  by  those  proceeding  from  the 
other  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  forms  the  trunk  of  the  portal  vein  (m), 
nhich  soon  divides  again  into  numerous  branches  that  ramify  in  the 
substance  of  the  liver. 

(1887.)  The  Lymphatic  and  Lacteal  systems  are  very  important 
parts  of  the  economy  of  these  creatures ;  and,  from  the  large  size 
of  the  absorbent  vessels,  their  disposition  is  more  easily  traced  in  the 
class  before  us  than  in  any  other.  The  principal  trunks  surround 
the  aorta  and  other  large  blood-vessels,  and  communioate  very 
extensively  with  the  veins  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  From 
the  imperfect  condition  of  the  valves  in  tbeir  interior,  the  lacteals 
of  many  tribes  may  be  readily  injected  from  trunk  to  branch ; 
and,  when  thns  filled  with  mercury,  they  are  found  to  spread 
out  between  the  coats  of  the  intestines  like  a  dense  network  of 
silver. 

(1888.)  But  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with 
the  abaorbents  of  this  class  of  animok  is  the  discovsry,  made  by 
Professor  Muller  of  Berlin,*  of  a  system  of  lymphatic  hearts 
destined  to  propel  the  products  of  absorption  from  the  chief  lym- 
phatic trunks  into  the  veins.  In  the  Frog  four  of  these  pnlsa^g 
cavities  are  easily  displayed  by  simply  raising  the  skin  covering 
the  regions  of  the  body  where  they  are  situated.  The  posterior  pair 
of  hearts  are  appendages  to  the  lymphatic  trunks  which  convey 
the  absorbed  fiuids  derived  from  the  hinder  extremities  into  the 
ischiadic  veins :  they  are  situated  on  each  side  midway  between  the 
extremity  of  the  long  bone  which  represents  the  ot  coceygi*  and 
the  bipgoint,  and  are  placed  immediately  beneath  the  integument. 
They  each  consist  of  a  single  csllular  cavity,  and  pulsate  regularly ; 
but  their  pulsatjons  are  quite  independent  of  those  of  the  heart, 
neither  are  the  contractions  of  the  two  lymph-heart«  synchronous  with 
each  other. 

(1889.)  Another  pair  of  these  contractile  cavities  is  situated 
beneath  the  praterior  margin  of  the  scapula  close  to  the  transverae 
process  of  the  third  vertebra:  this  pair  forces  the  contents  of 
the  lymphatics  of  the  anterior  portions  of  the  body  into  the  jugular 
veins. 

■  VideBwUn  Aniult  for  ISSS;  uid  >]m  Paoiin,  npia  U  tiilaiiu  linfatico  del  Ral- 
till     Fol.  Pbt.  1B33. 
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(1890.)  FuhoB  respire  mter  by  meoiu  fV.  815. 

of  gilla.  Reptiles,  breathing  a  lighter  me- 
dium, are  provided  with  lui^s — membrB- 
noua  bags  into  which  the  estemal  element 
is  freely  admitted,  and  again  expelled  in  a 
vitiated  condition,  ita  oxygen  having  been 
employed  in  renovating  the  blood  which 
circulates  in  an  exquiaits  network  of  de- 
licate vessels,  that  ramify  in  rich  profunon 
over  the  walls  of  the  pulmonary  chamber. 

(1 89 1 .)  This  important  difference  between 
Fishes  and  Reptiles  as  relates  to  their  mode 
of  respiration  wonld  seem,  at  first  sight,  to 
draw  such  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation 
between  thesetwogreat  classesof  Vertebrata 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  most 
superficial  zoologist  to  confound  one  with 
the  other,  or  to  be  for  a  single  moment  at 
a  losain  attempting  to  assign  to  any  creature 
belongii^  to  either  of  these  divisions  of  the 
animal  world  its  proper  position  ;  indeed, 
to  mistake  an  ur-breathing  Reptile  for  a 
Fish,  properly  so  called,  wonld  appear  to 
be  an  error  which  the  most  ignorant  ni- 
turaliat  ooold  hardly  be  in  danger  of  com- 
mitting. 

(1893.)  We  have,  however,  again  and 
i^ain  bad  opportunities  of  observing  how 
nearly  animals  of  neighbouring  dasses  ap- 
proximate each  other,  not  only  in  tbeir  out- 
ward form,  but  in  their  anatomical  con- 
struction ;  and,  in  considering  this  portion 
of  our  subject,  we  shall  have  another  most 
striking  illustration  of  this  great  law  in 
Eoology. 

(1893.)  The  perfect  and  typical  Reptile, 
as  the  Lizard,  the  TortoiBe,  and  the  Ser- 
pent, breathes  air  and  air  only,  and  is 
therefore  only  provided  with  lungs  adapted 
to  this  kind  of  respiiation  :  but  the  Feren- 
nibnnchiate  Amphibia,  poseesing  both  lunga 
and  gills,  participate  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree in  the  chatacters  of  Fishes,  so  that  in 
some,  as,  for  example,  in  the  Lepidonren 
{fig.   303),  BO  near  is  the   approximation,   laMmj  m  Fmau  m 
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that  it  becomes  almost  impracticable  for  the  moat  accomplished  anato- 
mist precisel;  to  determino  vhetfaer  the  animal  ought  rather  to  he 
called  a  Reptile  or  a  Fish ;  and  lastly,  in  the  Batraohian  Amphibia, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  we  have  the  same  animal  gradually  changed 
from  a  Fish  into  a  complete  and  perfect  Beptile. 

(1694.)  In  consideriiig  the  apparatus  provided  for  circulation  and 
respiration  in  the  animals  comprised  in  the  class  before  us,  we  shall 
therefore  &nt  describe  the  organization  of  these  visoora  in  Reptiles 
famished  with  luDgs  only;  secondly,  of  those  having  permanent  gills 
as  well  as  lungs;  and  thirdly,  the  metamorphoses  that  take  place  in 
the  oonstraction  of  the  breathing  organs  during  the  development  of 
the  lungs,  and  the  obliteratioD  of  the  branchiffi  in  those  forms  in  which 
the  branchis  are  not  persistent. 

(1896.)  The  lungs  of  Reptiles  are  two  capacious  membranous  sacs 
occupying   a   con-  ^^^ 

■iden^le  portion  of  *" 

the  visceral  cavity, 
which,  as  there  is 
no  diaphragm  as  yet 
developed,  cannot 
properly  be  divided 
into  thorax  and  ab- 
domen, as  it  is  in 
Mammalia.  From 
the  i  ntemal  surface 
of  the  walls  of  each 
lung  membranous 
septa  prqjeot  in- 
wards, eo  as  partial- 
ly to  divide  the  inte- 
rior of  the  organ  in 
to  numerous  poly- 
gonal cells,  which 
are  themselves  sub- 
divided into  smal- 
ler compartmenta 
in  a  similar  man- 
ner. This  Btructnra 
is  well  seen  in  the 
lung  of  the  Tor- 
toise (_fig.  816). 

(1896.)  The  pol. 
monary   cells    are 

most  numerous  and  ,        ,  .    „     . 

,   ,  ,  hane  of  the  Tortoue. 

complete     towards 
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the  anterior  extramitj  of  the  lung,  and  it  is  here  that  the  pal< 
monary  vessels  principallj  ramifj :  toirsTds  the  hinder  part  of  the 
Tiacus  the  cells  become  larger,  and  the  breathing  surface  propor- 
tionately lees  extensive,  until  ia  some  cases,  as  in  Serpents,  the  cells 
being  quite  obliterated,  the  lung  terminates  posteriorly  in  a  simple 
membranous  bladder. 

(1807.)  The  air  is  brot^bt  into  the  lungs  through  a  long  trachea, 
composed,  as  in  other  Vertebrata,  of  a  series  of  cartilaginous  rings ; 
but  there  is  this  peculiarity  in  the  oonatruction  of  the  JEleptile  lung — 
the  trachea  never  divides  into  bronchial  ramifications,  but  terminates 
abruptly  by  one  or  more  orifices,  which  open  at  once  into  the  general 
pulmonary  cavity. 

(1898.)  It  must  he  evident,  from  the  whole  constmction  of  a  lung 
of  this  description,  that,  owing  to  the  comparatively  limited  Bur&ce 
that  it  presents  internally,  it  is  far  less  adapted  efficiently  to  expose 
the  circulating  fluid  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  than  the  more 
complex  apparatus  of  Birds  and  Uammalia :  the  respiration  of  Reptiles 
is  consequently  proportionately  imperfect;  and  hence  that  coldness  of 
their  blood,  and  feeblsness  of  muscular  movement,  which  are  so  cha- 
racteristic of  the  entire  class. 

(1890.)  The  air  required  for  purifyiug  the  blood  is,  of  course,  con- 
tinually changed;  being  alternately  taken  into  the  lungs,  and  ^ain 
expelled  in  a  deteriorated  condition,  by  a  mechanism  which  will  be 
found  to  vary  in  different  Reptiles  in  accordance  with  the  peculiarities 
of  their  organization.  No  Reptile  possesses  a  diaphragm,  and,  being 
destitute  of  this  important  muscle,  the  movements  whereby  inspira- 
tion and  expiration  are  accomplished  are,  in  such  genera  as  are  fur- 
nished with  movable  ribs,  entirely  dependent  upon  the  mobility  of  the 
framework  of  the  cheat;  the  dilatations  and  contractions  of  the  thorax 
consequent  upon  the  alternate  elevation  and  depression  of  the  riba 
being  sufficient  to  insure  the  inhalation  and  expulsion  of  air,— such  is 
the  case  in  the  Serpent  and  the  Lizard. 

(1900.)  In  the  Ajiphibia,  however,  there  are  not  even  ribs  de- 
veloped, or,  if  they  exist  at  all,  they  are  such  mere  rudiments  as  to 
be  quite  useless  as  instruments  of  rcBpirstion ;  and  on  the  other  band, 
in  the  Chkloniah  Bkpiiles,  the  large  and  expanded  bones  of  the 
thorax  are  so  consolidated  together,  and  so  immovably  fixed  to  the 
broad  and  osseous  sternum,  that  respiration  in  the  ordinary  manner 
would  be  altogether  impracticable.  Under  these  circumstances,  as  a 
compensation  for  the  want  of  mobility  in  the  chest,  the  ot  hyoidet  and 
the  muscles  of  the  throat  are  converted  into  a  kind  of  bellows,  by 
which  the  air  is  forced  mechanically  into  the  lungs,  and  they  are  thus 
distended  at  pleasure. 

(1901.)  Any  one  who  watches  a  Frog  or  a  Tortoise  with  a  little 
attention,  will  at  once  understand  the  mechanism  by  which  this  is 
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effected.  The  mouth  is  kept  closely  ehut;  aad  the  nostrils,  nhich 
open  immediately  into  its  cavity,  are  each  provided  with  a  muscular 
valve,  BO  disposed  as  freely  to  permit  the  entrance  of  air  into  the 
moutb,  but  also  effectually  preventing  its  return  by  the  some  channel. 
By  this  arrangement  the  descent  of  the  byoid  apparatus  fills  the 
mouth  with  air ;  and  the  subsequent  contraction  of  the  broad  muscles 
of  the  throat,  the  nostrils  and  the  pharynx  being  of  course  both 
closed,  forces  the  ftir  into  the  opening  of  the  larynx,  and  distends  the 
lungs,  from  which  it  is  again  expelled  by  the  pressure  of  the  ab- 
dominal muscles. 

(lOOS.)  The  structure  of  the  heart  and  the  course  of  the  circulation 
in  Reptiles  afford  interesting  subjects  for  investigation.  The  heart 
consists  of  three  cavities,  namely,  a  strong  and  muscular  ventricle  (Jig. 
317,  a),  and  two  membranous  and  very  capacious  auricles,  both  of 

Fig.S]7. 
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which  communicate  by  valvular  openings  with  the  ventricular  cavity. 
The  right  auricle  (b)  receives  the  venous  blood  from  all  parts  of  the 
body  through  the  venn  cav»  (n,  o,  p),  the  terminations  of  which  are 
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guarded  by  strong  v&tveB ;  the  left  auricle  (c)  is  appropriated  excla- 
aivelj  to  the  lunga,  from  which  it  receives  arterial  blood  throng  tbe 
pulmonarr  veins  (m,  m).  It  is  obrioos,  therefore,  that  the  Tenthcle 
receives  two  kinds  of  blood  from  the  two  auricles, — Tenous  blood 
from  the  systemic  auricle,  and  arterial  blood  from  the  pnlmonic  «i- 
ricle;  and  as  the  interior  of  tlie  Tentricolar  oatitj  is  crossed  bj  in- 
numerable columa  camea,  giving  it  almost  a  spungoid  appeoiance, 
the  vitiated  and  purified  blood  derived  from  these  two  sonrcee  are 
more  or  less  completely  mixed  together,  end  blood  only  partially  arte- 
rialised  is  distributed  to  the  eyetem. 

(1903.)  Two  sets  of  vessels  take  their  origin  from  the  single  ven- 
tricle, viz.  the  pulmonary  and  aortic  The  pulmonary  artery  soon 
divides  into  two  trunks  iJ,J),  one  destined  to  each  lung;  so  that  a 
part  of  the  impure  blood  expelled  from  the  ventricle  is  at  once  driven 
to  the  organs  of  respiration  to  be  further  oxygeniaed.  The  aorta, 
immediately  after  its  origin,  likewise  separates  into  two  trunks  {d,  e), 
the  right  and  the  left;  which,  vrindlng  backwards,  ultimately  join 
to  form  one  great  vessel  {I),  from  which  the  arteries  of  the  viscera 
(t,  k),  and  those  destined  to  the  posterior  parte  of  the  body,  are 
given  off.  From  the  commencement  of  the  right  aortic  trunk  a  vei; 
large  vessel  is  furnished,  which  bifurcates  to  form  two  arUria  tnnomt- 
nata  {g,  g),  from  which  the  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries  take  their 
origin. 

(1904.)  Although  the  above  description  refers  more  immediately  to 
the  oonatiuction  of  the  heart  of  the  Tortoise,  in  all  essential  particu- 
lars it  is  equally  applicable  to  all  Reptiles  of  the  Saurian,  Chelonian, 
and  Ophidian  orders ;  and  when  we  thus  see  that,  in  addition  to  the 
comparatively  imperfect  condition  of  their  lungs,  the  blood  which  dr- 
culatea  through  the  body  is  in  these  creatures  a  mixed  and  aemi- 
venous  fluid,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  contrast  which  they 
offer  when  compared  with  the  hot-blooded  and  vigorous  animals  to  be 
described  in  the  subeequent  chapters  of  this  work. 

(1905.)  Cuvier  committed  a  serious  error  in  describing  the  Batra- 
cbian  Reptiles  as  having  a  heart  composed  but  of  two  cavities :  our 
illustrious  countryman  John  Hunter  had  already  ascertuned  that,  in 
Frogs,  Toads,  and  Salamanders,  the  heart  possessed  a  pulmonary  aa 
well  as  a  systemio  auricle;  and  his  observations  have  since  been 
abundantly  confirmed  by  Dr.  Davy,  Dr.  Martin  St.  Ange,  and  Pro- 
fessor Owen.  The  pulmonic  auricle  in  these  creatures  is,  indeed,  com- 
paratively of  small  size ;  but  it  exists  as  a  perfectly  distinct  chamber, 
and  receives  the  blood  from  the  lungs  preparatory  to  its  admission  into 
the  common  ventricle. 

(1906.)  With  regard  to  the  use  of  the  additional  auricle  in  the 

Reptilia,  Professor  Owen  has  well  remarked,*  that  from  the  impedi- 

*  TniiHctUiDi  of  iha  Zoolagtcal  Socist;  of  London,  voL  i.  p.  217. 
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menta  which  freqaentlj  ooour  to  a  free  and  regular  circulation  of  blood 
in  these  cold-blooded  and  slow-breatfaiag  creatures,  the  venous  aide  of 
the  heart  ia  subject  to  great  distension ;  hence  the  lai^e  size  of  the 
auricles,  and  of  the  sinus  which  receives  the  syateoiic  veins,  and  also 
the  perfect  development  of  the  valves  intervening  between  the  vene 
cava  and  the  auricle,  of  which  the  Eustachian  valve  of  the  Mam- 
miferoia  heart  still  presents  a  _.    ,,. 

radiment.  Had  the  pulmoitarj 
veins  terminated  along  with  the 
systemic  in  the  same  cavity, 
their  orifices  would  hare  been 
Bubjected  to  th«  pressure  of 
the  accumulated  conteute  of 
that  cavity,  and  there  would 
have  been  a  disproportionate 
obataole  to  the  passage  of  the 
aerated  blood  into  the  ventricle. 
This  is  obviated  by  providing 
Uie  pulmonary  veins  with  a  dis- 
tinct receptacle,  which  is  equal- 
ly ready  with  the  right  auricle 
to  render  its  contents  into  the 
ventricle  during  the  diastole  of 
that  cavity. 

(1907.)  Passing  from  the 
consideration  of  the  more  per- 
fect Reptile  circulation  as  it 
exists  in  those  genera  which 
in  their  adult  condition  posaess 
lungs  only,  to  those  which  may 
properly  be  called  Amphibious, 
and  are  provided  with  both 
lungs  and  gills  throughout  the 
whole  period  of  their  lives,  we 
must  still  pause  to  notice  one 
or  two  intermediate  forms, 
which,  notwithstanding  that 
they  lose  their  branchite  at  an 

early  stage  of  their  growth,  are  circulation  in  ^-y™,. 

evidently  closely  related  to  the 

Perennibranchiata,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  arrangement  which 
their  blood-Teseels  permanently  exhibit;  such  is  the  Mtnopoma.  or 
Great  South-American  Salamander,  an  animal  met  with  in  the  rivera 
and  lakes  of  the  South-American  continent.  In  tbo  annexed  figure, 
taken  from  the  Catalogue  of  the  Honterian  Collection,  the  principal 
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vessels  of  tbte  creatare  are  delineated  as  seen  from  the  dorsal  aspect. 
The  loner  jaw  (^^.  318,  a)  has  been  removed  from  the  head,  so  that  in 
the  drawing  are  exposed  the  cut  edge  of  the  mosseter  moscle  (b),  the 
tongue  (c),  and  the  opening  of  the  larynx,  into  which  a  bristle  (d) 
has  been  introduced,  one  end  of  which  is  seen  passing  into  the  cavit/ 
of  the  right  lung:  the  bag  of  the  pbarfnx  (/,/)  has  been  left  entire, 
and  upon  this  the  main  vascular  trunks  are  supported.  From  the 
heart,  situated  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  ossophagus,  is  given  off 
a  large  vessel  representing  the  bttlbiu  artenoiut  of  fishes,  which  termi- 
nates bj  dividing  into  four  branchial  arteries;  but,  as  in  the  adult 
Menopoma  there  are  no  branchiae,  these  vessels  (o,  o,  o)  wind  round 
each  side  of  the  neck,  and  again  nnite  into  two  trunks  (r,  r)  which 
bj  their  union  form  the  aorta  ((,  t).  It  will  easily  be  perceived  that 
this  arrangement  ia  precisely  that  met  with  in  fishes ;  only  that,  at 
there  are  here  no  gilU  intervening  between  the  terminationi  of  the 
branchial  arterUt  and  the  commencemmvtt  of  the  braTuhial  teint,  tkeee 
veuelt  are  itnmedialely  eontinuotu  uiith  each  other.  Moreover,  from  the 
lowest  branchial  arch  (o)  a  pulmonary  artery  is  given  off,  which  ramifies 
over  the  surface  of  the  as  jet  rudimentary  lung  («),  and  thus  gives  rise 
to  a  distinct  pulmonary  circulation. 

(1908.)  Having  carefully  considered  the  disposition  of  the  vessels 
in  the  Menopoma  above  described,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  arrangement  of  the  vascular  system  in  those  Amphibia 
which,  being  provided  both  with  gills  and  lungs  through  the  whole  of 
their  lives,  literally  combine  the  blood-vessels  of  a  fish  with  those  of 
an  air-breathing  reptile. 

(1909.)  In  the  Pebekhibrakchuta,  as,  for  example,  in  the  Proteue, 
instead  of  the  buSnu  arteriottu  being  immediately  continuous  with  the 
aorta,  as  it  is  in  the  Menopoma,  through  the  interposition  of  the  ves- 
sels o,  0,  o  [Jig.  318),  the  blood  derived  from  the  heart  is  obliged  to 
pass  more  or  less  completely  through  gills  appended  to  the  eides  of 
the  neck  before  it  arrives  in  the  vessels  (r,  r),  which  may  be  said  to 
represent  the  branchial  reins  of  fishes. 

(leiO.)  The  branchise  are 
either  vascular  tufts  or  peo- 
tiniform  organs  (fig.  319, 
b,  b),  essentially  analogous  in 
structure  to  those  of  a  fish. 
The  blood,  however,  which 
is  propelled  from  the  heart 
is  not  here  entirely  venous, 
but    consists  of    a    mixed 

auid,  partially  derived  from  ^~'=''"  ■*'  '''^""  •"'^'■"■ 

the  systemic  and  partially  from  tlie  pulmonary  auricle,  the  two 
having  of  course  been  mingled  together  in  the  common  ventricle  of 
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the  tripartito  heart  The  contraction  of  the  heart  forces  the  blood 
into  the  biilbus  arteriosui,  from  nhich  it  ia  Id  great  part  driven  into 
the  brancbis :  arrived  there,  it  passes  aloDg  the  great  branchial  artery 
{fig.  319,  ft],  is  made  to  circulate  over  the  branchial  fringes  (b),  and, 
being  again  collected  into  the  branchial  vein  (c),  in  a  purified  condi- 
tion, it  is  poured  into  those  large  trunks,  the  representatives  of  the 
veeaels  r,  r,  {fig.  318)  which  form  the  aorta. 

(1911.)  But,  besides  the  branchial  circulation,  these  creatures  like- 
wise possess  lungs  {Jiff.  315,  x,  t),  and  a  pulmonary  circulation  of 
greater  or  less  importance  in  different  genera.  Nevertheless,  the 
pulmouaiy  artery  is  merely  a  small  twig  given  off  from  the  aortic 
system  of  vesaels,  through  which  semi-arterialised  blood  passes  to  the 
lungs,  to  be  returned  in  a  still  purer  condition  to  the  left  auricle  of 
the  heart. 

(191S.)  If  the  student  has  fully  comprehended  the  permanent 
condition  of  the  blood-Teeaels  as  it  exists  in  the  perfect  Reptile 
and  in  the  Perennibranchiate  Amphibian,  he  will  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  distribution 
of  the  vascular  system  during  the  metamorphosis  of  the  Caddci- 

BRANCHIATA. 

(1913.)  In  the  Salamander,  when  the  lungs  begin  to  be  developed 
end  are  co-existent  with  the  branchial  apparatus,  the  arrangement  of 
the  circulating  system  is  precisely  similar  to  that  described  as  being 
permanent  in  the  Ferennibranchiata ;  as  may  be  aeen  by  a  reference 
to  the  appended  diagram,  which  would  equally  illustrate  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  blood-vessels  in  both  cases. 

(1914.)  In  this  early  stage  of  /^.S20. 

the  tadpole's  life,  the  contraction 
of  the  heart  and  bulbus  arteriosus 
drives  the  greater  part  of  the  blood 
through  the  branchial  veins  {Jiff. 
SaO,  a,  a,  a)  to  the  gills,  from 
which  it  is  returned  in  a  purified 
condition  by  the  branchial  veins 
(/././).  which,  by  their  union,  at 
length  form  the  anrta,  as  in  fishes. 
At  this  period  the  pulmonary  ar- 
tery {b),  which  b  very  small  in 
correspondence  with  the  as  yet 
rudimentary  conditioner  thelungs, 
is  merely  a  branch  derived  from 
the  aortic  system,  and  reinforced 
by  a  vessel  (c)  given  off  from  the 

bulbus  arteriosus.  The  greater  c„„^  „f  .^^  .i^u,i„„  ;„  p^,„  ,,. 
proportion  of  the  blood,  therefore,    ^nuf  (after  R 
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eridently  goes  to  the  branchue,  and  a  veij  email  port  (o  the 
longs. 

(1915.)  The  reader  must,  however,  here  remaric,  that  there  are  small 
anastomosing  vessels  (fig.  3:20,  e,  e,  e),  tmiting  the  branchial  arteiies 
with  the  tnmka  of  the  bmnchial  veina,  and  that  these  are  ntoated 
jnst  at  the  roots  of  the  ^Us,  since  these  reesela  become  of  llie 
utmost  importance  daring  the  snbeeqtient  stages  of  the  metamor- 
pbci,. 

(1916.)  The  brancbin  grado^lj  become  diminiahed  in  size,  and  a 
smaller  qoantit;  of  blood  passes  throngh  them,  and  as  this  goes  on  the 
vessels  (a,  a,  a;  /,  />/,)  shrink  in  the  same  propartioD.  Ueanwhile 
the  lungs  are  pn^ressiTel;  more  and  more  developed,  and  the  pulmo- 
nale artery  (6)  expands  in  an  equal  ratio.  As  the  blood  forces  its 
my  with  more  difficulty  throngh  the  branchis,  the  anastomosing 
vessels  («,  e,  «)  dilate,  and  a  freer  eupplj  of  blood  is  pooned  into  the 
pulmonaij  system ;  until  at  last,  when  the  lungs  are  fully  formed,  and 
the  branchial  arteries  (a,  a,  a)  and  veins  (/,  /,/)  quite  obliterated,  all 
the  blood  necessarily  passea  immediately  throngh  the  anastomotic 
trunks  («,  e,  e),  which  of  course  then  represent  the  vessels  (o,  o,  o)  of 
the  Menopoma  {fig.  316),  and  the  mode  of  respiration  is  thos 
completely  converted  from  that  of  a  Fish  into  that  of  a  true  Beptile. 

(1917.)  Bat,  daring  the  progress  of  these  charges  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  vascular  system,  others  not  less  wonderful  take  place 
in  the  form  and  uses  of  the  entire  hyoid  appantns,  and  in  those 
muscles  of  the  throat  which  are  connected  with  the  function  of  leepi- 
ration. 

(1918.)  The  hyoid  apparatus  of  the  tadpole  is,  in  bet,  a  very  com- 
plicated structure,*  and,  like  that  of  the  fish,  supports  the  brauobitB, 
and  fiuilitates  the  entrance  and  expulsion  of  the  water ;  moreover, 
by  opening  or  closing  at  pleasure  the  communication  which  exists 
through  ^6  branchial  apertures  between  the  mouth  and  the  ex- 
terior of  the  body,  it  thus  allows  air  to  be  taken  into  the  lungs  at 
pleasure. 

(leifi.)  The  OS  hyoidee  of  the  tadpole,  at  an  early  period  of  its 
development,  supports  four  branchial  arches  {fig.  931,  a,  1,  3,  9,  4), 
which  bound  three  branchial  fissures,  though  which,  as  in  a  fish,  the 
water  esoapes  from  the  month.  The  branchial  arches  S  and  3  are 
studded  on  each  side  with  cartilaginous  points ;  and  the  arches  1  and 
4  have  similar  points  on  one  side  only,  so  that  when  the  arches  are 
approximated,  as  they  ean  be  by  an  elaborate  temporary  set  of  masclea 
provided  for  the  purpose,  the  cartilaginous  teeth  lock  into  each  other 
BO  accurately,  that  the  branchial  fissures  are  completely  and  firmly 

■  ReduRhM  lulomiqsei  et  plif  ■iolagiqun  niT  1m  ai^guie*  tmiiitairci  et  U  mf  tt- 
morphoH  dn  Bstradnu,  pu  J.  O.  Hutio  St.  Aogt. — Atmeia  iIm  Somen  JVohnOu, 
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closed ;  a  provision  which  is  evidently  indispenBable,  id  order  to  allow 
the  tadpole  to  fill  its  lungs  with  air. 

(1930.)  The  above  is  the  condition  of  the  branchial  portion  of  the 
hyoid  apparatus  before  the  metamorphosis  of  the  tadpole  has  mado 
much  progress ;  and  (totn  this  time  a  series  of  changes  begins  of  a 
most  curious  and  interesting  description. 

(1931.)  When  the  metamorphosis  has  commenced,  the  os  hjoides 
and  branchial  arches  assume  the  appearance  represented  at ^jT.  331,  b. 


MelamoriiliDM*  of  the  oi  hyinda  in  the  Tadpole  (after  Dr.  St.  Ange) 

The  pieces  8  and  9  are  no  longer  both  cartilaginous,  the  latter  having 
become  entirely  ossified.  The  branchial  arch  1  is  likewise  converted 
into  bone ;  and  its  upper  surface,  being  considerahl;  enlarged,  is  now 
connected  with  both  the  pieces  marked  1 0  and  1 J .  The  three  carti- 
laginous pieces  6,  6,  7,  in^^.  331,  a,  are  consolidated  into  one,  while 
the  branchial  arches  3,  3,  4,  become  mooh  reduced  in  size,  the  branchis 
approach  each  other,  and  the  cartilaginous  points  with  which  they  are 
provided  adhere  together,  so  that  from  hour  te  hour,  so  to  speak,  the 
mass  (3,  3, 4)  composed  of  the  three  united  branchial  arches  becomes 
insensibly  obliterated,  and  in  a  veiy  few  days  is  entirely  absorbed. 
While  this  absorption  is  going  on,  the  branchial  ai«h  1  assumes 
greater  consistency,  its  inferior  extremity  becomes  directed  outwards, 
and  it  loses  the  little  cartilaginous  teeth  previously  appended  to  it ; 
the  OB  hyoides  thus  assumes  the  simple  form  represented  in  Jig.  331, 
c.  Lastly,  the  cartilage  6  disappears,  and  the  complex  branchial  appa- 
ratus of  the  tadpole  becomes  converted  into  the  permanent  and 
comparatively  simple  os  hyoides  of  the  Salamander,  depicted  in  fig. 
821,  D. 

(1922.)  The  branchial  arches  2,  3,  4,  Dr.  St.  Ange  remarks,  are 
absorbed  in  proportion  as  the  circulation  becomes  modified,  their 
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atrophy  depending  upon  the  change  which  takes  place  in  the  course  of 
the  blood,  owing  to  the  dilatation  of  the  anastomotic  vessels  {Ji0-  S'iO, 
e,  e,  e),  and  the  enlargement  of  the  pulmonary  arteries  (6).  It  is,  there- 
fore, owing  to  a  kind  of  revulsion  produced  by  the  afflux  of  the  blood 
towards  the  pulmonary  organ,  instead  of  towards  the  branchife,  that 
the  atrophy  of  the  branchial  capillaries,  and  subsequently  of  the 
whole  branchial  apparatus,  is  produced. 

(1923.)  We  must  in  the  last  place,  Fig.i-ii. 

before  leaving  the  consideration  of 
the  circulating  system  of  the  Rep- 
TiLTA,  describe  that  of  the  Lepidogiren, 
a  creature  so  exactly  intermediate 
between  the  two  classes,  that  it  is 
really  difficult  to  determine  whether 
it  ought  most  properly  to  he  called  a 
fish  provided  with  lungs,  or  a  rep- 
tile with  the  circulatory  organs  of  a 
fish. 

(1934.)  The  heart  resembles  that 
of  a  fish,  and  consists  of  a  single 
auricle  (jiff.  829.  a),  a  ventricle  (i), 
and  bulbus  arteriosus  (c).  The  vena 
cava  (e),  bringing  the  vitiated  blood 
from  the  system,  terminates  at  once 
in  the  auricle,  which  is  represented 
in  the  figure  as  laid  open ;  but  the 
pulmonary  vein  (_/),  whereby  the 
aerated  blood  is  brought  from  the 
lungs  (m,  m),  passes  along  as  far  as 
the  auric ulo  -  ventricular  opening, 
where  it  emptiei  its  contents  into  the 

ventricle  by  a  distinct  orifice,  protected  .  _ 

hy  a  cartilaginous  valvular  tubercle. 

(1935.)  It  is,  therefore,  only  ne- 
cessary in  this  case  to  dilate  the  pul- 
monary vein  previous  to  its  termination,  to  make  a  heart  with  two 
auricles ;  but,  as  Professor  Owen  observes,  the  same  advantage  is 
secured  to  the  Lepidosiren  in  a  different  manner,  for,  while  it  still  re- 
tains the  dicecious  type  of  the  heart  of  the  fish,  the  continuation  of  the 
pulmonary  vein  prevents  the  admixture  of  tho  respired  with  the 
venous  blood  until  both  have  arrived  in  the  ventricle. 

(19S6.)  The  aorta,  or  rather  the  bulbus  arteriosus  (p),  in  this  in- 
teresting creature,  fulfils  at  once  the  office  of  a  systemic,  a  brau* 
chial,  and  a  pulmonary  artery.  It  gives  off  on  each  side  six  vessels, 
which  correspond  to  the  six  cartilaginous  branchial  arvhes ;    of  these 
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arches  four,  namely,  the  1st,  4th,  Gth,  and  6th,  support  gills,  so  that 
the  arteries  belonging  to  them  (1,  4,  6,  6)  are,  as  in  fishes,  distributed 
over  the  branchial  fringes,  and  are  thus  true  or  functional  branchial 
vessels.  But  the  Qnd  and  Srd  arches  have  no  gills  appended  to  them, 
so  that  the  arteries  (2,  3)  belonging  to  these  arches  do  not  divide,  but 
are  continued  round  to  the  dorsal  region,  where  they  unite  to  form  an 
aorta,  as  in  Menopoma  {Jig.  Sid);  moreover,  before  their  union  to 
form  the  systemic  trunk,  they  give  off  the  pulmonary  arteries  {I,  m) 
by  which  the  pulmonary  circulation  is  supplied.  Thus  each  contrac- 
tion of  the  ventricle  of  the  heart  drives  the  mixed  blood  derived  from 
the  vene  cavee  and  pulmonary  veins,  first,  to  the  gills  ;  secondly,  to 
the  aorU,  through  the  vascular  trunks  (2,  3) ;  and,  thirdly,  to  the  lungs 
through  the  pulmonary  artery  {I,  m) ;  so  that  from  this  arrangement, 
vrhether  the  creatare  be  placed  in  water  or  in  air,  respiration  is  carried 
on  efficaciously  either  by  the  pulmonary  or  branchial  apparatus  vica- 
riously. 

(1937.)  The  principal  difference  observable  between  the  brain  of  Rep- 
tiles and  of  Fishes,  is  the  increased  proportionate  size  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  (Jiff.  822,  6),  but  they  are  still  extremely  small  when  com- 
pared with  the  bulk  of  the  body.  The  appended  figure  (fig.  323),  which 
represents  the  brain  of  the  Tortoise  in  three  different  aspects,  may 
easily  be  compared  vrith  that  of  the  fish  already  given.  The  olfactory 
lobes  (c)  might  now  be  mistaken  for  prolongations  of  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  hemispheres ;  they  contain  distinct  ventricles,  and  of 
course  give  or^n  to  the  olfactory  nerves  (o,  o).  The  hemispheres  (6) 
are  much  more  developed  than  in  the  last  class;  their  surface  ia 
always  smooth  and  without  convolutions ;  and  they  are  hollowed  out 
into  capacious  ventricular  chambers,  in  which  are  contained  the  corput 
ttriatum  and  choroid  pUmu  {fig.  SUB,  o),  and  the  two  sides  are  more* 
over  brought  into  commanic&tioa  by  an  anteiior  and  posterior  com- 


(1926.)  The  optic  lobes  («)  are  as  yet  uncovered  by  the  extension  of 
the  hemisphere  backwards ;  and  each,  when  laid  open,  is  found  to 
inclose  a  ventricle  {fig.  8S3,  c).  The  cerebellum  (a)  is  still  small,  and 
consists  but  of  the  median  portion  :  behind  it  is  a  supplementary 
lobe  (0),  extending  over  the  fourth  ventricle,  as  in  Fishes.  The  student 
will  easily  recognise  the  pituilan/  body  (/) ;  hut  neither  this,  nor  the 
origins  of  ths  nerves,  present  any  peculiarity  worthy  of  more  particular 
description. 

(1939.)  Taking  the  cerebral  nerves  in  the  order  in  which  they  arise, 
we  will  now  proceed  briefly  to  trace  their  general  distribution;  and 
this  we  shall  find  to  correspond  most  exactly  in  all  essential  points 
throughout  ths  different  classes  of  Vertebrata. 

(1930.)  The  olfactory  nerves  leave  the  olfactory  lobes  of  the  brain 
as  single  round  cords ;  and  are  not,  as  in  the  Mammalia,  divided  into 
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numeroos  filaments :  there  is,  conssqueatlj,  no  cribriform  plate  to 
the  ethmoid  bone;  hut  the  nerve  of  each  side  {Jig.  895,  0)  is 
received  into  a  simple  canal,  partly  osseous  sad  partly  car- 
tilaginous, throngh  which  it  is  conducted  to  the  c&vi^  of  tbs 
nose. 

(1931.)  The  nasal  apparatus  of  Reptiles  differs  from  that  of  Fishes 
in  one  important  particular.  Breathing  air  as  these  crsatures  do,  the 
sense  of  smell  now  becomes  connected  with  the  respiratory  fuactlon ; 
and,  a  communication  being  established  between  the  nasal  cavities  and 
the  larynx,  the  air  which  passes  through  this  channel  into  the  lungs 
must  necessarily  come  in  contact  with  Uie  sentient  surface  formed  by 
those  portions  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nose  to  which  the  nerves 
of  smell  are  distributed;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  extent  of  that  sur- 
face becomes  developed,  the  power  of  appreciating  the  presence  of 
odorous  particles  in  the  atmosphere  will  necessarily  be  increased. 
The  physiologist  is  thus  enabled  to  estimate  with  great  exactness  the 
relative  perfection  of  the  sense  of  smell  in  different  classes,  or  even 
in  different  families  of  the  air-breathing  Vertebrate,  simply  by  observ- 
ii^!  the  complication  and  extent  of  surface  presented  by  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  olfoctoty  organ. 
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(1939.)  Taking  this  bb  our  guide,  we  mnet  enppose  that  in  all  Bep- 
tilea  the  seuBe  in  qnestion  is  extremel;  obtuse,  since  in  these 
creatures  there  are  neither  turbinated  bones  nor  ethmoidal  pUt«s 
as  jet  distinguishable;  a  few  folds  of  the  membrane  lining  the 
noee,  even  in  those  species  which  are  moat  highly  gifted  in 
this  particular,  being  the  onlj  proTlsion  for  extending  the  olfac- 
tory surface;  and  in  many  oases,  as  for  example  in  the  Am- 
phibia, the  nose  seems  merely  a  simple  canal  leading  into  the 
mouth. 

(1933.)  On  reaching  the  nasal  cavity,  the  ol&ctory  ner*e  spreads 
out  into  delicate  filaments  (fig.  396,  d),  which  are  distributed  to  the 
Schneidereaa  membrane  covering  the  upturn  and  upper  part  of  the 
nose. 

(1934.)  The  optic  nerrea  of  Reptiles  (fig.  3SS,  n),  soon  after  their 
origin,  become  confounded  together  by  a  commissure,  in  the  same  way 
as  in  the  human  eulgect ;  and,  again  separating,  they  are  continued 
through  the  optic  foramina  to  the  eyes. 

(193S.)  The  eye-ball  itself  presents  few  peculiaiilieB  in  ita  struc- 
ture. Id  the  TortoiMt,  and  many  Lizards,  the  sclerotic  contains  a 
circle  of  bony  plates  imbedded  in  its  snbstance,  and  surrounding  its 
anterior  mai^n ;  these  are  obvioiiBly  the  rudiments  of  that  osseous 
zone  which  in  the  class  of  Birds,  as  we  shall  find,  performs  a  very 
important  of&ce.  The  ciliary  processes  of  the  choroid  are  generally 
Tory  feebly  developed.  The  pupil  is  frequently  round,  but  it  is  some- 
tames  of  a  rhomboidal  figure,  as  for  example  in  the  Gecko ;  and  in  the 
Crocodile  and  some  serpents  the'pupillary  aperture  is  a  vertical  fissure 
like  that  of  a  Cat. 

(1938.)  The  Optio  nerre  enters  the  eye  in  the  same  way  as  in  qua- 
drnpeds,  and,  baring  passed  the  choroid,  it  terminates  in  a  roimd 
p^illa,  from  the  margin  of  which  the  retina  spreads  out :  as  to  the 
rest,  the  eye  of  a  Reptile  differs  so  little  iu  any  essential  circumstance 
from  that  of  Man  as  to  render  any  more  elaborate  description  super- 
fluous. 

( 1 937.)  The  eye-bsll  is  moved  by  six  muscles,  disposed  as  in  Fishes ; 
the  four  recti  ari^g  lirom  the  mar^pn  of  the  optic  foramen,  while  the 
two  oUi^  are  derired  from  ita  anterior  ma^n. 

(1938.)  In  Fishes,  from  the  circumstances  under  which  they  live, 
there  is  no  occasion  for  the  presence  of  aaj  lachrymal  apparatas,  or  for 
eyelids  ad^ted  to  defend  and  moisten  the  surface  of  the  eomea ;  but 
in  the  class  before  us,  especially  in  the  mora  elevated  tribes,  these 
appendages  ta  the  eye  make  their  appearance,  and  gradually  assume  a 
complexity  of  structure  even  greater  than  that  which  they  present  in 
the  human  subject. 

(1989.)  In  Serpents,  and  in  some  of  those  Lizards  which  are  most 
nearly  allied  to  Uie  Ophidians,  there  are  still  no  eyelids;  and  conse- 
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qaentij  io  such  genera  there  con  be  neither  any  lacTTtnal  ftpparatus, 
nor  a  eonjimctiva,  properly  bo  called:  the  ekin  of  the  head  merely 
passes  like  a  delicate  Sim  over  the  transparent  cornea,  offering  no 
fold  noTthy  of  the  name  of  an  eyelid. 

(1940.)  In  ordinary  Lizards*  the  ekin  forms  a  kind  of  veil  stretched 
over  the  orbit,  and  pierced  by  a  horizontal  fissure,  which  is  closed 
by  a  Bphmcter  muscle.  The  lower  eyelid  is  the  most  movable,  and 
incloses  a  small  cartilaginous  plate ;  and  there  is  besides  generally  a 
fold  of  the  conjunctiva  at  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye,  which  is  the 
first  appearance  of  a  third  eyelid  or  memhrana  nittitans. 

(1941.)  In  theChelonianEeptiles,  and  in  the  Crocodiles,  the  upper 
and  lower  eyelids  are  sufficiently  perfect  accurately  to  close  the  eye ; 
but  there  are  no  eyelashes  as  yet  present.  Moreover,  these  animala 
possess  an  additional  eyelid  ornictitating  membrane,  similar  to  that  of 
Birds,  which  can  he  drawn  at  pleaaure  over  the  front  of  the  eye,  so 
OS  entirely  to  conceal  it.  This  is  effected  by  a  special  muscle  provided 
for  the  purpose,  which  arises  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  gtobo  of 
the  eye,  and,  after  winding  round  the  optic  nerve,  passes  beneath  tbo 
eye-ball,  to  be  inserted  into  the  free  margin  of  the  membrana  nicti- 
tons.  In  Frogs  and  Toads  the  upper  and  lower  eyelids  are  neaiiy 
motionless ;  but  the  third  is  largely  developed,  and  moved  in  the  same 
way  as  that  of  the  Crocodile. 

(1943.)  In  the  higher  Reptilia  a  distinct  laciymal  gland  anipuncta 
laerymalia  are  met  with,  occupying  the  same  positions  as  those  of  the 
human  subject. 

(1943.)  The  third,  fourth,  and  nxth  pairs  of  the  cerebral  nerves 
have  the  same  distribution  in  all  the  Vertebrata;  and  represent 
respectively  the  oculo-mtuadar,  the  ptUhetici,  and  the  abdueenttt  of 
man. 

(1944.)  The  nerves  belonging  to  the  fifth  pair  likewise  correspond 
both  in  their  distribution  and  office  with  the  trilkcial  nerves  of  mam- 
miferous  Vertebrata. 

(1946.)  Ihe/adal  nerve,  or  portio  dura  of  tlie  seventh  pair,  is  anull 
in  proportion  to  the  limited  development  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  &oe ; 
but  it  is  constantly  present. 

(1946.)  The  auditory  nerve  of  course  is  destined  to  the  ear,  and 
its  distribution  is  almost  the  some  as  in  Fishes ;  nevertheless,  in  the 
general  conatruction  of  the  organ  of  hearing,  Reptiles  present  very 
important  and  interesting  advances  towards  a  higher  form  of  the 
acoustic  apparatus,  which  we  most  proceed  to  notice. 

(1947.)  The  ear  of  Fishes,  being  only  adapted  to  hear  sounds  con- 
veyed through  a  watery  medium,  was  found  to  consist  only  of  the 
membranous  labyrinth,  inclosed  in  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  and  without 

*  Cut.  L«^ani  d'Anal.  Comp.  vol.  ii.  p.  433. 
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any  communication  with  the  exterior  of  the  body.  Reptiles,  on  the 
contrary,  living  in  air,  muet  be  enabled  to  appreciate  the  sonorous 
vibrations  of  the  atmosphere,  and  are  consequently  provided  with  an 
auditory  apparatus,  capable  of  responding  to  pulsations  of  soand 
of  &r  greater  delicacy  tban  those  transmitted  through  the  denser 
element. 

(1046.)  The  first  great  improvement,  therefore,  which  the  anatomist 
nolices  in  the  composition  of  the  ear  of  a  Reptile,  is  the  addition  of 
a  tympanic  cavity,  and  of  a  tense  and  delicate  membranous  drum,  the 
vibrations  of  which  are  communicated  to  the  labyrinth  or  internal  ear 
through  the  intervention  of  an  ossicle  that  representa  the  itapa  of 
Mammalia. 

(1940.)  The  drum  of  the  ear  is  situated  immediately  beneath  the 
skin,  the  parts  composing  p^  g^t. 

the  external  ear  of  qua- 
drupeds being  as  yet  en- 
tirely deficient.  The 
membrana  tympani,  that 
now  for  the  first  time 
makes  its  appearance  in 
the  series  of  animals,  is 
tensely  stretched  across 
the  tympanic  aperture; 
being  covered  externally 
by  the  integument  of  the 
head.  In  the  Turtle  ijig. 
334)  the  tympanic  mem- 
brane is  represented  by 
a  cartilaginous  plate  (a)- 

The  ossicle,  or  colum-  E«  rf  Ui»  Tortoiw. 

nella  as  it  is  here  called,  is  single  and  trumpet-shaped :  it  paases  quite 
across  the  tympanic  cavity  {b),  iU  external  extremity  being  inserted 
into  the  drum ;  while  at  its  opposite  end  it  expands  into  a  disc  {c), 
which  doses  an  aperture  {foramsn  ovale)  (hat  communicates  with  the 
membranous  vestibule  of  the  internal  ear.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  every  tremor  impressed  upon  the  membrana  tympani  will  be  con- 
veyed by  the  columnella  to  tbe/orotnen  ovale,  and  thus  communicated 
to  the  fluid  contained  in  the  labyrinth,  upon  which,  as  in  Fishes,  the 
auditory  nerve  is  distributed. 

(1050.)  The  cavity  of  the  tympannm  communicates  with  the  inte- 
rior of  the  month  by  a  wide  opening,  that  represents  the  Eustachian 
tube;  a  circumstance  evidently  intended  to  prevent  air  or  Quid  from 
being  pent  up  in  the  tympanic  chamber,  and  thus  interfering  with  the 
free  vibration  of  the  drum. 

(1051.)  In  Serpents,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  dispositioD  of  the 
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pieces  of  the  temporal  bone  before  deacribed  (S 1863),  there  ia  no  tym- 
panic cavitj,  and  the  columnella  (Jig.  310,  o)  is  absolutely  imbedded 
in  the  fleeh ;  the  arrangement,  however,  in  other  respects  is  the  same 
as  in  the  generality  of  Reptiles. 

(1953.)  The  lower  tribes  of  Amphibia,  as  we  loight  be  led  to  expect 
from  their  close  approximation  to  Fishes,  have  neither  tympanam 
nor  columnelk ;  and  thus,  like  Fishes,  can  only  hear  in  an  aquatic 
medium. 

(1953.)  The  membranoua  labyrinth  of  Reptiles  {Jig.  329,  a,  b,  t) 
corresponds  in  its  general  eonformation  with  that  of  Fishee,  pre- 
senting  the  same  semicircular  canals,  ompnUa,  and  vestibular  cayity ; 


Auditoty  and  olEutorj  appantai  of  the  Tartle. 

and  moreover,  the  sacculus  contains  cretaceous  concretions,  or  oto- 
liths of  a  similar  character.  But  in  this  class  the  membranous 
canals  become  inclosed  tn  a  bony  sheath,  moulded  as  it  were  apon 
their  outer  sur&ce;  which  is  another  very  important  step  towards 
perfecting  the  auditoiy  apparatus. 

(1064.)  Neither  must  we  omit  to  mention,  that  in  the  highest  of 
the  RepUlia,  as  for  example  in  the  CrocodiU,  the  first  rudiment  of  a 
cockUa  makes  its  appearance,  although  as  yet  in  a  form  <^:  extreme 
simplid^.  This  portion  of  the  organ  of  hearing,  whioli^  from  the 
elaborate  structure  tliat  it  presents  in  the  higher  VertArata,  must 
be  regarded  as  being  importantly  connected  with  correct  audition,  is 
seen  in  tliis,  the  earliest  stage  of  its  development,  to  be  a  simple 
conical  appendage  to  the  sac  of  the  veetibule ;  and,  on  opening  it,  it  ia 
found  to  be  divided  by  a  central  cartilaginous  septum  into  two  com- 
partmente,  which  are,  however,  continuous  with  each  other  at  the  apex 
of  the  cone.  One  of  these  compertmeuts  or  canals  opens  at  one  ex- 
tremity into  the  vestibule,  while  the  other  communicates  with  the 
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tympanic  cavity  b;  a  very  email  aperture  closed  with  a  thin  membrane. 

Thus,  therefore,  although  the  entire  organ  resembles  a  simple  canal 

bent  upon  itself,  the  repre- 

Bentatives  of  the  ic(Ua  vetti-  '*''  ^  ^' 

buli,  of  the  «ca^  tympani, 

and  of  the  fensttra  rotunda 

of  the  human  ear  can  he 

distinctly  identified. 

(199n.)  The  glogao-pha- 
ryn^eal  and  pnewnogattrU 
nerveg  in  Reptiles  supply 
the  same  organs  to  which 
they  are  distributed  in  the 
human  subject;  the  former 
being  destined  to  the  base 

of  the  tongae  and  the  mus-  "^ 

cles  of  the  pharynx ;  while  .8 

the  latter,  asanming  a  plexi-  n 

form  arrangement,  are  ap-  J 

propriated  to  the  lungs  and  Y 

heart,  as  well  as  to  the  ceso-  'I 

phaguB  and  the  stomach.  J 

(1956.)  The  hypoglossal  J 

pair  of  the  cerebral  nerves,  ^ 

which  was  not  met  with  in  g 

Fishes,  now  becomes   dis-  f 

tinctly  apparent ;  and,  as  in  3 

the  higher  Vertebrata,  may  | 

be  traced  in  the  muscles  of  SB 

the  tongue. 

(1067.)  The  spinal  system 
of  nerves  offers  no  pecu- 
liarity worthy  of  special  de- 
scription. In  the  annexed 
figure,  taken  from  Bojanns, 
the  nervee  derived  from  the 
medolta  spinalis  are  seen 
to  issue  in  the  usual  man- 
ner from  the  intervertebral 
foramina;  and  they  evidently 

essentially  correspond  with  the  grand  type  of  structure  common  to  the 
vertebrate  classes.  In  the  apodous  Reptilia,  as  for  example  in  the 
Serpents,  to  attempt  to  divide  them  into  the  usual  regions  is  cleariy 
absurd ;  but  in  quadrupedal  forms,  as  for  instance  in  the  Tortoise,  the 
cervical  nerves,  the  brachial  plexus,  from  which  are  derived  the  nerves 
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of  th«  Anterior  extremity, 'the  interoostftl  nerves,  and  those  fonning 
the  lumbar  and  eacnd  plesmes,  are  at  once  distinguishkble ;  and  the 
correspondence  between  their  diBtribution  in  the  reptile  and  in  the 
human  subject  must  forcibly  strike  the  student  who  makes  the  com- 
parison. 

(1958.)  Neither  does  the  tympathetu' lyttan  of  the  Beptilia  offer 
any  important  sberradon  from  that  arrangement  with  which  the 
human  anatomist  is  familiar.  The  ganglia  are  smaller  in  their  pro- 
portionate size  ;  those  of  the  neck  and  face  are,  indeed,  scarcely  per- 
ceptible :  bnt  the  thoracic  ganglia  are  found  in  their  usual  poeitions, 
communicating  on  the  one  hand  with  the  spinal  nerree.  and  on  the 
other  giving  off  filaments  which  form  plexuses  around  the  arterial 
trunks,  and  ramify  eztenuvely  to  be  distiibuted  to  the  visoeia  of 
organic  life. 

(1959.)  The  sense  of  touch  in  all  the  members  of  the  class  under 
eonsiderstiou  must,  from  the  nature  of  their  integument,  be  extremely 
imperfect:  many  of  them,  aa  for  example  the  Serpent  tribes,  are,  in 
foct,  absolutely  deprived  of  any  limbs  which  can  be  regarded  as  tactile 
organs;  and,  even  in  those  forms  which  are  provided  with  efficient 
locomotive  extremities,  they  are  but  lU  ad^ted  to  exercise  the  func- 
tions of  an  apparatus  of  touch. 

(1960.)  The  cnticular  inveetments  of  the  body  are  formed  of  dense 
and  unyielding  materials,  consisting,  in  the  higher  Reptiles,  of  broad 
homy  plates,  or  of  imbricated  scales.  In  the  Amphibia,  indeed, 
the  skin  is  smooth,  and  the  epidermis  only  forms  a  delicate  oor- 
neous  film ;  yet  even  in  these  the  cuticle  is  thrown  off  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  as  the  old  coat  becomes  too  small  for  the  in- 
creasing size  of  the  animal :  a  phenomenon  which  in  the  Lizard 
and  Serpent  tribes  is  still  more  remarkably  witnessed;  for  these 
animals  atrip  themselves  of  their  old  scales  as  the  hand  would  be 
drawn  out  of  a  glove,  and  cast  away  in  one  piece  the  entire  epidermic 
integument,  even  to  the  film  which  covets  the  transparent  cornea  of 
the  eye. 

(1961.)  The  nrinaiy  excretion  in  Reptiles  becomes  of  very  consider- 
able importance,  and  the  structure  of  the  kidneys  and  excretoiy  ducts 
proportionately  eltdwrate.  The  kidneys  (Jig.  3S8,  o,  p)  are  generally 
situated  very  far  back,  even  within  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  where  a 
sacrum  exists,  as  in  the  Gheloman  and  Saurian  orders ;  and  in  these 
tribes  they  are  very  partially  covered  by  the  peritoneum  being  firmly 
imbedded  in  the  sacral  region.  But  in  the  Serpents,  in  consequence 
of  the  elongated  form  of  ^e  body,  and  the  complete  Qesibility  of 
every  portion  of  the  spine,  the  kidneys  are  peculiar  both  in  their 
position  and  general  structure.  Instead  of  being  placed  upon  the 
same  level  sa  in  other  Vertebrata,  the  right  kidney  of  an  Ophidian  ia 
situated  much  more  anteriorly  than  the  left ;  a  circumstance  which 
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much  locilitateB  the  pocking  of  the  abdomiDel  viscera,  and  contributea 
greatly  to  ensure  the  free  movements  of  the  vertebral  column  at  this 
place.  For  the  eame  reason,  the  kidaejs  of  a  serpent  are  divided 
into  Qumerous  lobes,  placed  in  a  longitudinal  seriea  upon  the  outer 
side  of  the  commencement  of  the  ureter,  and  looselj  connected 
to  each  other  and  to  the  spine  hj  cellular  tissue  and  a  fold  of  the 
peritoneum. 

(1063.)  As  relates  to  the  minute  structure  of  the  kidneys  in  the 
Reptilia,  these  viscera  are  invariably  composed  of  convoluted  tubes, 
which  pour  their  secretion  into  the  commencement  of  the  coireaponding 
ureter.  The  ureters  of  coarse  vary  in  length  according  to  the  position 
of  the  renal  organs;  they  ultimately  terminate  in  the  eloaoa  (Jig.  828, 
u),  a  cavity  or  general  outlet  through  which,  in  the  female,  the  ova, 
the  ffBces,  and  die  urine  are  discharged,  and  which  in  the  male  gives 
passage  to  the  contents  of  the  rectum,  the  secretion  of  the  kidneys, 
and  the  semen. 

(1Q63.)  In  connection  with  the  urinary  apparatus  of  Beptiles,  it  will 
be  convenient  to  mention  a  bladder  that  exists  in  Chelonian  and 
Amphibious  Reptiles,  and  is  also  foand  in  some  Saurian  tribes,  to 
which  the  name  "urinary  bladder"  has  been  erroneously  applied. 
This  bladder,  in  the  ToHoue  [fig.  3S8,  a)  and  Proteui  (Jig.  S15,  q),  is 
of  considerable  size,  aud  in  the  Frog  forms  a  very  capacious  recep- 
tacle, haviug  its  upper  part  divided  into  two  comua.  It  is  generally 
filled  with  a  clear  limpid  fluid,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  Frog,  is 
forcibly  ejected  if  the  animal  be  alarmed :  hut  that  this  fiuid  is  not 
urine  is  obvious  from  the  fact  already  stated,  that  the  uretere  open 
into  tlie  cloaca  (fig.  SS8,  u),  and  not  into  the  bag  referred  to;  the 
latter,  in  tact,  is  the  unobliterated  remains  of  the  Au^htois  of  the 
embryo,  concerning  which  further  particulars  will  be  given  in  the  next 
chapter,  and  the  fluid  contained  in  it  is  most  probably  the  product  of 
cutaneous  absorption.* 

(1064.)  In  tracing  the  development  of  the  generative  apparatus 
through  the  different  orders  of  Beptiles,  the  student  will  not  fidl  to 
observe  many  beautiful  illustrations  of  pn^ressive  improvement. 

(1065.)  The  finny  tribes,  incapable  of  social  interoourse,  were  con- 
tent with  the  simple  extrusion  of  their  eggs  into  the  sea,  leaving 
them  to  be  impregnated  by  the  casual  approach  of  a  male  of  the 
same  species :  but  even  in  the  Amphibious  Beptiles  some  Steps  are 
gained  in  associating  the  sexes  with  each  other ;  and  although 
the  eggs  are  still  impregnated  out  of  the  body  of  the  mother,  in 
the  Frog  this  is  accomplished  tn  exitu,  and  not  subsequent  to  their 
expulsion. 

(1906.)  Frogs,  during  the  breeding  season,  ore  found  to  pair,  and 

■  Vide  Cjclopcdii  o[  Aralomy  ud  Phjilc,  ul  Amphibia,  b;  Profeuor  Bell, 
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the  male  haiing  eelected  his  mate  mounta  upon  her  beck,  clinging  to 
her  with  nnweaiTing  pertinacity  daring  the  whole  period  of  ovipoeition, 
and  TiTifjing  her  eggs  by  the  aapersiun  of  the  seminal  secretion  aa 
they  are  sncceesiTsly  expelled  in  long  gelatinous  chains.  Daring  this 
protracted  embrace  t)ie  male  Frog  is  assisted  in  retaining  hia  bold 
by  the  derelopment  of  a  peculiar  papillose  atnictare  npon  the  first 
toea  of  the  forefeet,  which  disappears  at  the  end  of  the  time  appro- 
priated to  reproduction.  Of  courae  no  intromiUent  apparatus  is  as 
jet  required,  and  we  may  naturally  expect  to  find  the  male  organs  atill 
exhibiting  great  simpUcity  of  conatruction. 

(1967.)  The  teetes  and  their  excretory  ducts  are,  in  fact,  the  only 
parts  aa  yet  met  with ;  bat  the  anatomy  of  theee  parts,  although  most 
accurately  investigated  by  Swammerdam  upwards  of  a  centniy  ago, 
is  still  very  generally  misunderstood.  The  testicles  are  situated  in 
the  loins,  surrounded  by  several  tongue-like  masses  of  &t,  presentuig 
a  peculiar  granulated  appearance.  Eadi  testis  is  invested  by  a  delicate 
capsule,  and,  on  removing  this  veiy  carefully,  the  entire  viscos  ia 
seen  to  be  made  up  of  short  c»ca ;  the  blind  extremities  of  which 
alone  appearing  at  the  periphery  of  the  organ  caused  Cnvier  to 
describe  it  aa  being  "  an  agglomeration  of  little  whidah  grains  in- 
terwoven with  blood-vessels. "  The  semen  elaborated  by  theee  csc« 
is  taken  up  by  several  small  excretory  ducts  that  pierce  the  kidney, — 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  which  the  testis  lies,  and  open  into  the 
wrettr,  that  here  forms  the  conunon  excretory  dnct,  whereby  the  urine 
aa  well  as  the  seminal  fluid  is  discharged,  both  escaping  into  the  cloaica 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  orifice  of  the  allantoid  bladder,  to  be 
ultimately  ejected  through  the  vent 

(1998.)  Neither  is  the  generative  system  of  the  female  Frog  lees 
wordiy  of  notice.  The  ovaria  resemble  in  their  essential  structure 
those  of  the  lamprey  (§1797),  only  they  are  mach  less  extensive ; 
consisting  of  a  few  festoons  of  the  highly  vascular  membrane  wherein 
the  ova  are  secreted,  fixed  at  the  pelvic  extremity  of  the  abdominal 
cavity.  On  each  side  of  the  body  is  a  long  and  very  tortuous  oviduct, 
which  when  unravelled  is  found  to  be  many  times  the  length  of  the 
animal.  The  fimbriated  commencement  of  this  oviduct  la  firmly 
bound  down  by  folds  of  peritoneum  in  the  immediate  vkdnity  of  the 
pericardium,  and,  of  course,  as  remote  as  possible  from  tbe  ovary;  it 
therefore  becomes  a  question  of  no  inconsiderable  interest  to  determine 
the  manner  in  which  the  ova  are  conveyed  from  the  ovarian  nidus 
to  the  orifice  of  the  oviduct:  it  is  obvious  that  they  must  first  break 
loose  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  as  we  found  them  to  do  in  the 
Lamprey  and  the  Eel,  and  that  at  length,  having  made  their  way  into 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  pericardium,  they  are  seized  by  the  patnlns 
extremity  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  and  thus  conveyed  out  of  the  body. 
As  the  ova  make   their  transit  through  the  oviduct,    they  1 
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imbedded  in  a  tenacioas  albuminons  secretion,  and  are  at  length 
lodged  in  a  dilated  portion  of  the  tube,  to  which  the  name  of  utenis 
has  been  ver;  improperly  given,  preparatoi;  to  their  expulsion 
through  the  cloaca.  After  the  eggs  have  been  discharged  into  the 
surrounding  water,  the  albuminous  maas  in  which  thej  are  imbedded 
swells  considerably ;  and,  when  the  young  tadpoles  are  hatched,  this 
material  no  doubt  serves  to  nourish  them  during  the  earlier  period  of 
their  existence. 

(1969.)  In  the  Newt  {Triton)  impregnation  lakes  place  iuternHlly 
ftlthougb  the  male  is  still  without  j^.  327. 

any  rudiment  of  an  intromittent 
apparatus,  eo  (hat  we  are  com- 
pelled to  believe  that  in  the  case 
of  these  Amphibia  the  simple  fac- 
tion of  the  male  fluid  into  the 
water  in  the  vicinity  of  the  female 
is  sufficient  to  ensure  its  admis- 
sioa  to  the  ova  while  still  in  the 
oviduct.  An  improTement  is  like- 
wise visible  in  the  construction  of 
the  internal  viscera  subservient  to 
generation;  and  a  mi*  deferens, 
quite  distinct  from  the  ureter, 
makes  its  appearance.  In  the 
male  Salamander  (TVitcm  crittatus) 
the  testis  during  the  breeding 
season  consists  of  two  pyriform 
masses,  from  which  the  seminal 
ducts  (Jig.  8!i7,  e,  c)  are  derived. 
These  soon  unite  to  form  a  single 
convoluted  tube  {d),  through  which 
the  semen  is  conveyed  into  the 
cloaca.  The  kidneys  (n),  and  their 
excretory  ducts  (1,  t),  are  here 
placed  considerably  further  backi 
but  the  nreters  terminate  in  the 
cloaca  at  the  same  point  (m)  aa 

the   vasa  deferentia.      Two  other     Otr^tratiTt  oigar.t  a  maU  S.k»umder. 
lat^e  glands  (o,  o)  are  apparently  connected  with  the  generative  fnnc- 
tions,  and  their  excretory  ducts  likewise  open  into  the  cloocal  ontlet. 

(1970.)  In  the  female  Triton,  as  also  in  the  Proteus  and  Siren,  the 
ovaria  and  oviducts  offer  precisely  the  same  arrangement  as  that  met 
with  in  llie  Frog  already  described.* 

*  Vide  Rtuconi.  ObHriBtioiK  AiuhmiqiKi  m  la  Sirane  miio  «d  pandlnls  BV«  l« 
ProUe  at  It  leunl  dc  U  SiluuBodie  Aqiulique.    A  Paiie,  I B37. 
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(1971.)  Id  the  Ophidian,  Chelonisn,  and  SMirian  orders,  die  testea 
of  the  male  sex  are  situated  in  the  loina;  and,  in  bet,  thej  oecapj 
the  same  position  throughout  the  onparona  VertehnUa:  thej  <^)r  no 
peculiarity  of  structore ;  odIjt  difiering  from  those  of  the  Frog  in  the 
increaged  length  of  the  dow  contorted  eeminal  cteca  of  which  tfaej  are 
easentiall;  composed.  From  each  teatia  a  kmg  and  flemena  m* 
dejerm*  conducts  the  semen  into  the  cloaca.  Here,  however,  in  these 
more  elevated  forms  of  the  Reptilia,  we  have  another  important 
addition  to  the  male  sexual  apparatus;  inatrameota  being  given  to 
facilitate  the  impr^nation  of  the  female  daring  that  union  of  the 
sexes  which  now  becomes  essentia]  to  fecnndi^.  The  earliest  ^ipear- 
ance  of  the  copulator;  organ  is  seen  in  Serpents  and  in  the  Lizard 
tribes;  end  in  such  reptiles  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  penis  ia 
rather  a  provision  for  securing  the  joxtiqmsitieu  of  the  sexual  ^lerturea 
of  the  male  and  female  than  an  insUnment  of  intromission.  Tbe  two 
lateral  halves  of  the  penis,  or  eorporoL  eaoemoia,  as  we  shall  have 
to  call  them  berealter,  when  tbej  become  ooojoiued  in  the  mesial  line, 
are  ea  jet  quite  separate,  and  placed  at  each  side  of  the  cloocal  fissure, 
from  which  the;  protrude  when  in  a  state  of  erection;  so  that  there 
appear  to  be  two  distinct  organs  of  excitement,  or,  more  property 
spewing,  of  prehension ;  for  each  division,  being  of  course  imperforate, 
is  covered  with  sharp  spines,  and  is  obviously  rather  adapted  to  take 
firm  bold  of  the  cloaca  of  the  female  than  to  form  a  channel  for  the 
introduction  of  tbe  seminal  fluid. 

(1073.)  In  tbe  Cbelonian  Reptiles  the  penis  ia  much  more  perfectly 
developed,  and  really  constitutes  a  very  efficient  intromittent  instm- 
meut.  The  two  corpora  cavernosa,  after  commendng  sepaiatelj, 
approach  each  other,  and  become  united  along  the  meual  line  eo  as  to 
form  a  single  oi^an  of  considerable  size,  terminated  at  its  extremi^ 
by  a  glons-like  dilatatioD.  There  is,  however,  no  eorjna  tpongioatan, 
or  urethral  oanat,  properly  so  called :  the  latter  is  represented  by  a 
deep  groove,  which  runs  along  the  npper  suriace  of  the  penis  from  tbe 
cloaca  to  the  extremity  of  tbe  oi^n;  and  it  is  aloi^  this  groove  that 
the  spermatic  fluid  is  conveyed  daring  coitus. 

(1078.)  On  making  a  section  of  this  strange  appanttos,  two  canals 
are  discovered,  runuing  one  on  each  side  of  the  central  furrow,  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  organ  as  far  as  the  glans,  where  they  termi- 
nate, without  at  all  communicating  with  the  exterior ;  but,  on  tracing 
them  in  the  opposite  direction,  they  are  found  to  be  derived  firom  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  into  which  they  open  by  distinct  orifices.* 

(1974.)  Two  retractor  muscles,  derived  from  the  pelvis,  and  ex- 
tending along  the  under  surface  of  the  penis  quite  to  its  extremity, 
fold  the  whole  organ  bock  into  the  cloaca,  where  it  lies  concealed  when 

•  Cuv.  Anat.  Comp.  lom,  t.  p.  11*, 
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(1975.)  In  the  Crocodiles  and  higher  Sauriane  the  penis  in  its 
8tructui6  reaembtes  that  of  the  Tortoise ;  and,  instead  of  aa  urethra, 
there  is  merely  a  deep  groove  traversing  the  upper  sur&ce  of  the 
organ,  along  ffhich  the  semen  trickles  out  of  the  cloaca. 

(1076.)  Throoghout  all  the  Reptile  families  the  organization  of  the 
female  generative  system  is  so  extremely  similar,  that  one  example 
will  be  abundantly  siifBoient  for  our  purpose;  the  same  description 
in  fact  being  equally  applicable  to  the  Saurian,  the  Chelonian,  and 
the  Ophidian  orders.  The  ovaries  occupy  their  ordinary  posilion  in  the 
lumbar  region  of  the  abdomen,  p.    ^^z. 

where  they  are  attached  on  each 
side  of  the  Tertebral  column 
by  a  broad  fold  of  peritoneum  : 
their  structure  is  in  all  essen- 
tial points  precisely  similar  to 
those  of  the  Amphibia;  but, 
owing  to  the  increased  propor- 
tionate size  of  the  individual 
ova  formed  hy  their  vascular 
membrane,  they  resemble  a 
string  of  heads,  or  assume 
somewhat  of  a  racemose  ap- 
pearance. The  oviducts  are 
long  and  flexuous ;  they  com~ 
mence  by  a  wide  oriGce  {fig. 
3^8,  b  H),  by  which  the  germs 
are  taken  up  from  the  ruptured 
ovisacs  of  the  ovaria  in  the 
same  nay  as  those  of  Mam- 
malia are  seized  by  the  fim- 
briated extremities  of  the  Fal. 
lopian  tuhes.  The  first  portion 
of  the  oviduct  is  thin  and  in- 
testiniform;    but  lower  down, 

where  the  investments  of  the  Oviduct  «iid  oTum  ot  frnala  Tortoiw  (sftet 
egg  are  formed,  iu  walls  be-    Boj^"'- 

come  thicker,  and  assume  a  glandular  character  (n,  o,  p) :  they  finally 
open  into  the  cloaca;  and  the  mode  of  their  termination  in  the  Tortois* 
is  exhibited  in  the  accompanying  figure,  where  h,  tn,  «  m  indicate  the 
terminal  portion  of  the  right  oviduct  laid  open ;  the  left  (a  m,  b  m)  being 
shown  through  its  entire  length. 

(1977.)  The  formation  of  the  egg  and  the  development  of  the 
embrfo  is  similar  in  all  the  oviparous  Vertebrata ;  it  will  therefore 
be  more  convenient,  and  prevent  unnecessary  repetition,  if  we  defer 
the  consideration  of  this  important  subject  to  the  next  chapter ;  the 
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reader  bearing  in  miud  th&t  in  all  eesential  particulars  the  details 
which  will  be  given  there,  when  we  come  to  consider  tbe  growth  erf 
the  bird  in  ovo,  ore  equally  applicable  to  the  Cheloaiftn,  Ophidian,  and 
Saurian  Eeptiles. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

AVE8 — BIBtW. 

(1978.)  The  olaae  of  Vertebrate  animals  which  now  offers  itself  to 
our  notice  contrasts  remarkably  with  the  cold-blooded  and  iqiatlielJc 
iuhabitaote  of  the  water;  and  even  with  the  slow-moTing  Reptile, 
that  languidly  crawls  npon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  drags  od 
an  amphibiotn  eiiatence  in  the  marsh  or  on  the  shore.  The  Bird, 
ordained  to  soar  into  the  regions  of  the  air,  and  not  only  to  snstain 
itself  in  that  thin  medium,  bnt  to  skim  from  place  to  place  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  needs  a  strength  of  muscle  and  acting  of  limb 
even  great«r  than  that  conferred  npon  the  mammiferoas  qnadniped. 
Senses  of  tbe  utmost  acuteness  are  now  requisite,  combined  with 
instinct  and  intelligence  of  a  high  order ;  and  accordingly,  both  as  ra< 
gards  their  faculties  and  enjoyments,  the  feathered  tribee  far  enrpass 
the  other  oviparous  Vertebrata. 

(I9T0.)  Next  to  that  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  nerrous 
system,  which  we  have  all  along  been  able  to  trace  advandog  part 
pauu  with  the  increase  of  sagacity  and  the  espaiuion  of  the  bodily 
faculties,  the  most  remarkable  circnmstance  observable  in  tbe  economy 
of  Birds  is  the  elevated  temperature  of  their  bodies  and  the  heat  of 
their  drculating  fluids.  In  the  Reptile  an  impure  and  semi-ozigenized 
blood  was  slowly  propelled  throngh  the  system  from  the  undivided 
ventricle  of  their  trilocular  heart ;  and  we  found  their  enei^ies,  their 
instincts,  and  their  affections  proportionately  feeble  and  obtuse:  but 
now,  not  only  does  the  heart  become  divided  into  four  cavities.^Ktna 
ventricle  being  appropriated  to  transmit  venous  blood  to  the  longs, 
while  the  other  drives  a  pure  and  highly-arterialized  fluid  in  copiooa 
gushes  to  the  remotest  regions  of  the  body ; — but,  as  though  even  thi^f 
was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  necessitieB  of  the  case,  t^i^hola 
interior  of  the  bird  is  permeated  by  the  atmospheric  air,  which 
penetrates  even  into  the  bonee ;  and  the  respiratory  function  being 
thus  rendered  as  complete  as  possible,  all  parts  of  the  muscular  system 
are  abundantly  supplied  with  blood  arterialized  to  the  utmost,  and 
eveiy  fibre,  quivering  with  life  intense,  is  ready  to  exert  that  vigorous 
activity  which  brings  down  the  falcon  upon  his  quarry  like  a  tbander- 
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bolt  front  the  clouds,  or  sustains  the  migratory  bird  throagh  long  and 
perilous  joumeyiogs. 

(1980.)  But  iocrease  of  muscular  energy  is  by  no  ineaiis  the  only 
consequence  resulting  from  more  perfeot  respiration,  and  a  conse- 
quently-increased temperature  of  the  blood :  ibe  clothing  of  the  body 
must  now  be  changed  for  a  warmer  covering  than  scales  or  bomy 
plates;  feathers  are  therefore  at  onoe  provided  as  the  lightest, 
warmest  blanket  that  could  be  given :  maternal  care,  which  to 
the  cold-blooded  Ovipara  would  have  been  a  useless  boon,  can  now 
be  beneficially  exercised;  the  eggs,  no  longer  left  to  chance,  are 
cherished  by  the  vital  beat  of  the  parent;  and  the  callow  brood, 
during  the  first  period  of  their  lives,  are  dependent  for  support  upon 
the  watchful  attentions  of  the  beings  from  whom  they  derived  their 
existence. 

(1981.)  The  skeleton  of  a  vertebrate  animal  formed  for  flight  maat 
obviously  be  constructed  upon  mechanical  principles  widely  different 
from  any  that  have  yet  come  under  our  notice.  The  utmost  lightness 
is  indispensable ;  but  still,  in  a  frame-work  which  has  to  sustain  the 
action  of  muscles  eo  vigorous,  strength  and  firmness  are  equally 
essential',  it  is  in  combining  these  two  opposite  qualities  that  the 
human  mechanician  displays  the  highest  efforts  of  ingenuity,  and  by 
the  scientific  disposition  of  his  materials  exhibits  the  extent  of 
his  resources  and  the  accuracy  of  his  knowledge ;  but  let  the  beat- 
informed  and  most  ingenious  mechanic  carefully  and  rigidly  investi- 
gate the  skeleton  of  a  bird,  and  we  doubt  not  that  in  it  he  will  find 
all  his  art  surpassed,  and  derive  not  a  little  instruction  from  the 
survey. 

(1683.)  In  the  spinal  column  of  a  bird  we  find  three  principal  re- 
gions, each  of  which  will  merit  distinct  notice. 

(1083.)  The  anterior  or  cerrical  region  is  exceedingly  variable  in  its 
proportionate  length,  and  forms  the  only  flexible  portion  of  the  spine ; 
it  performs,  indeed,  the  oifice  of  an  arm,  at  the  extremity  of  which 
the  beak,  the  chief  instrument  of  prehension,  is  situated.  The 
number  of  vertebree  entering  into  the  composition  of  this  part  of  the 
spinal  column  is  very  variable : — in  the  Swan  there  are  as  many  as 
twenty-three ;  in  the  Crane,  nineteen ;  while  in  the  little  Sparrow 
nine  only  are  met  with:  their  bodies  are  joined  together  by  articu- 
lating facets  inclosed  in  synovial  capsules,  and  not  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  intervertebral  substance ;  an  interarticular  cartilage,  however, 
ia  generally  met  with,  by  which  the  movements  of  the  chain  are 
facilitated.  The  spinous  and  transverse  processes  are  short ;  while  the 
oblique  processes,  united  by  articulating  surfaces,  limit  the  mobility  of 
the  neck. 

(1981.)  Although  this  portion  of  the  spine  is  very  properly  designated 
tbe  "cerrical  region,"  we  are  not  on  that  account  to  imagine  that 
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the  vertebra  composiag  it  are  aoprDTided  with  riba :  on  the  eon- 
tnrj,  ruclimentarjcost^  appendages  are  generally  found  conDeded 
with  their  tr&nsverae  processes,  which,  iu  the  Tonng  Irird,  aro  obri- 
ouaij  separate  elemeata,  aJtbough  thej  sft«rwaids  become  united  i/j 
ancbjlosis. 

(1985.)  But  if  fleuljilir;  is  thus  abnndantlr  pnrided  for  in  the 
cervical  portion  of  the  rertebral  column,  it  is  quite  evident  that  io  the 
thoracic  portion  of  the  akeleton,  which  has  to  support  the  bamewQifc 
of  the  vrings,  and  sustain  the  efforts  of  the  moscles  connected  with 
flight,  firmness  and  rigidity  became  essential  leqatsites :  and  accord' 
inglj  everything  has  been  done  to  prevent  those  toovemeiits  which 
in  the  neck  were  so  advantageousl;  permitted.  The  bodies  and 
spinous  processes  of  the  contiguous  vertebra  are  therefore  here 
firmly  consolidated  together  by  anchylosis ;  and,  moreover,  splmCi 
of  bone,  derived  from  the  transverse  processes,  overlap  each 
other,  and  still  further  add  to  the  sUbility  snd  strength  of  the 
back. 

(1080.)  The  ribs  appended  to  the  dorsal  vertebne  may  be  called 
the  true  ribs ;  these  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  thorax,  anil 
materially  assist  in  strengthening  that  region.  Each  rib,  as  in  the 
Crocodile,  presents  a  dorsal  and  a  sternal  portion  connected  together 
by  a  joint :  the  former  ore  attached  to  the  vertebra  bj  a  double  arti- 
culation, their  spinal  extremity  being  furcate;  while  the  latter  ere 
articulated  to  the  sides  of  the  sternum.  A  thontx  is  thus  formed, 
possessing  sufficient  mobility  to  perform  the  movements  connected 
with  respiration,  but  still  affiirding  a  strong  basis  to  support  mus- 
cular action ;  and,  in  order  to  give  the  greatest  possible  strength, 
from  the  posterior  margin  of  each  dorsal  rib  a  bnwd  flat  process  is 
prolonged  backwards  and  upvrarda  to  overlap  the  rib  next  behind,  so 
OS  in  this  manner  to  bind  the  vhole  together  into  one  strong  frame- 
work. 

(1967.)  The  sternum  itself  is  developed  in  proportion  to  the  enor- 
mous size  of  the  three  pectoral  muscles  which  constitute  the  great 
agents  in  flight:  it  is  principally  composed  of  the  central  azygoe 
element  before  noticed  in  the  Tortoise,  which  is  here  remark^y 
dilated,  and  in  birds  of  Sight  prolonged  inferiorly  into  a  deep  keel-like 
process,  bo  as  to  increase  materially  the  extent  of  surbce  from  wtucb 
the  muscles  of  the  breast  take  their  origin ;  but  in  the  cursorial 
genera,  such  as  the  Ostrich,  the  Emeu,  £c.,  where  the  wings  are  not 
available  for  Sying,  the  keel  is  entirely  wanting,  and  the  sternum 
forms  merely  a  kind  of  osseous  shield,  covering  comparatively  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  breast. 

(1088.)  Whoever  cooeiders  the  position  of  the  hip-joint  in  the  fea- 
thered tribes,  and  reflects  bow  far  it  is  necessarily  removed  behind  the 
centre  of  gravity  when  the  bird  walks,  carrying  its  body  in  a  borison- 
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tal  position,  nill  at  once  perceive  that  the  pelvic  portion  of  the  spine, 
having  to  sustain  the  whole  vreight  of  the  trunk  under  the  most 
nnfaTounble  circumBtanceB,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  origin  to  the 
BtroDg  and  massive  muscles  wielding  the  thigh,  must  be  consolidated 
and  strengthened  in  every  possible  manner;  and  that  even  the  slight 
degree  of  movement  per- 
mitted in  the  dorsal  re- 
gion would  here  be  in- 
admissible.  The  lumbar 
and  the  sacral  vertebrm, 
and    the    entire    pelvis, 
are  therefore  at  an  early 
period  solidl;  united  to- 
gether by  anchylosis  in- 
to one  bone,   and  the 
number  of  the  vertebne 
composing  this  part  of 
the  skeleton  is  only  dis- 
tinguishable   from    the  ^ 
situation  of  the  interver-                                                                  ^  jF^ 
tebral  foramina  through                                                            ^ 
which  the  spinal  nerves                                                            ^ 
are  given  oSf.    In  very 
young  birds   the  pelvis                           „.  , 
U  evidently   formed   by                              Skeleton  rf  E«gfe. 
the  three  elements  that  usually  enter  into  its  composition;  and  the  t/tum, 
the  iMhium,  and  thepu^M,  as  well  as  the  iiehiadic  notch  and  obturator 
Joramea,  will  all  he  at  once  recognised  by  the  anatomist,  occupying 
their  usual  relative  posidous ;  although  he  will  not  isiA  to  notice  one 
remarkable  circumstance,  namely,  that  except  in  one  instance,  the 
Ostrich,  the  ossa  pubis  do  not  meet  in  front,  so  that  there  is  no  pubic 
arch  or  symphysis. 

(1989.)  The  anterior  extremity  of  a  bird,  although  an  instrument 
of  flight,  is  found,  when  stripped  of  those  feathers  and  long  quills 
that  form  the  extensive  surface  presented  by  this  member  doring  life, 
still  closely  to  adhere  to  the  general  type  in  accordance  with  which 
this  part  of  the  skeleton  is  invariably  constructed.  The  framework 
of  the  shoulder  exhibits  the  scapula  (fig.  330,  b),  the  elavieU  (d),  and 
the  coracoid  element  (e) ;  notwithstanding  that  these  bones,  forming, 
as  they  do,  the  basis  of  a  limb  so  vigorous,  and  wielded  by  such  power- 
ful muscles,  are  necessarily  modified  in  their  form  and  general  ar- 
rangement, so  as  to  constitute  strong  buttresses  adapted  to  keep  the 
shoulder-joint  firm  and  steady  during  Qight.  The  Maputo  {b)  is  a  long 
and  slender  bone  placed  opon  the  ribs,  and  lying  parallel  to  the  spine 
along  the  dorsal  region  of  the  thorax,  imbedded  in  the  muscles  to 
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which  it  gives  attachment,  while  at  its  fixed  extremity  it  asaists  in 
forming  the  cayity  ^  j,0_ 

of  the  shoulder- 
joint.  The  eora- 
coid  bont  (c)  is  the 
great    support    of 

the  shoulder;  for,  ' 

while  at  one  extre- 
mity it  sustains  the 
wisg,  at  the  oppo- 
site it  IB  firmly  and 
securely  united  to 
the  sternum  by  a 
broad  articulation. 
But  the  most  pe- 
culiar element  of  ™.      , ... 

,  .  .  Wing  of  birf. 

this   apparatus    is 
,  the  /urvulum,  or  forked  bone  (d),  composed   of  the   cci^oined    cla- 
vicles ;  which,  being  anchylosed  together  in  the  mesial  line,  and  alao 
strongly  connected  with  the  shoulder-joint,  materially  add  to  the  etability 
of  the  whole. 

(1 900.)  In  the  wing  itaelf  the  humsnu  (/)  is  at  once  recognised,  ae 
also  the  ulna  (g)  and  the  radiut  (A) ;  hut  in  Bome  birds,  as  in  the 
Penguin,  the  student  might  be  at  a  loaa  to  identify  one  or  two  small 
bones  (p),  forming  a  kind  of  pateUa  to  the  elbow-joint;  these  appear 
to  be  the  representatives  of  the  olecranon  process  detached  from  the 
ulna.  The  carjnu  (i)  consista  of  onlytwo  small  bones.  The  tnsta- 
earpui  ia  formed  of  two  pieces  (i,  I),  aochylosed  together  at  their  two 
extremities;  and  these,  with  two,  or  in  some  oases  three,  rudimental 
fingers,  complete  the  wing.  The  largest  finger  consists  of  two,  or 
sometimes  three,  phalanges  (nt,  o) :  a  second  (n)  ofiers  but  a  single 
joint ;  and  the  third,  which  ia  a  mere  rudiment  when  present,  is  an 
appendage  to  the  radial  side  of  the  carpus. 

(1991.)  In  the  pelvic  extremity  (Jig.  329)  the  Jtmw  is  a  short  and 
strong  Bbne :  to  this  succeeds  the  tibia,  upon  the  outer  side  of  which  ia 
fixed  a  rudimental  Jtbttla.  The  tartu*  can  acaroely  be  said  to  exist, 
being  at  a  very  early  age  confused  with  the  metatarttu ;  the  whole 
forming  a  single  tarso-metatarsal  bone,  which,  in  the  Wading  Birds 
especially,  ia  of  very  great  length :  at  ita  distal  extremity  are 
three  ariJculer  surfaces  that  support  the  three  anterior  toes,  while 
a  fourth  toe,  the  hallux,  directed  backwards,  is  attached  to  it 
posteriorly  by  the  interveutjon  of  a  small  accessory  piece ;  and  in 
Gallinaceous  Birds  an  osseous  spur,  consolidated  with  the  posterior 
face  of  the  tarso-metatarsal  bone,  ia  generally  considered  aa  a  fifth 
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(1 992.)  The  number  of  toes  varies  in  difTerent  tribes  of  birde. 
Thus,  in  the  Ostriek,  there  are  only  two ;  in  many  genera  there  are 
three ;  in  by  far  the  greater  number,  four ;  and  in  the  GalUnaeea,  five. 
But  whatever  the  number  of  toes  may  be,  the  number  of  phahmges 
peculiar  to  each  ia  remarkably  constant ;  thus,  the  outermost  toe 
always  consists  of  five  phalanges;  the  fourth  toe  invariably  of  four; 
the  third  as  constantly  of  three ;  the  second,  when  it  exists,  has  only 
two;  and,  lastly,  in  the  tptir  or  innermost  toe  there  ia  but  a  single 
piece. 

(1993.)  So  rapidly  is  the  progress  of  oesification  accomplished  in 
the  skeleton  of  a  bird,  that  it  is  only  in  very  yonng  animals  the  iodi- 
ze. 831. 


Sliall  m  ■  yonng  Oitrieh. 

vidual  bones  or  elements  composing  the  cranium  can  be  identified, 
aa  the  sutures  speedily  become  obliterated :  when,  however,  they  are 
examined  under  very  favourable  circumatancea,  as  for  eiiample  in  the 
skull  of  a  young  Ostrich,  it  ia  by  no  means  difficult  to  distinguish 
them,  and  by  comparing  them  with  those  of  other  Vertebrata,  \a 
observe  the  modifications  they  have  undergone  both  in  form  and  posi- 
tion. In  the  annexed  figure  the  principal  pieces,  both  of  ths^ranium 
and  Esce,  have  beeen  indicated  by  the  same  figures  as  were  used  to 
point  out  the  correspondent  bones  in  the  skulls  of  the  Crocodile  {fig. 
SOT)  and  the  Serpent  (Jig.  310),  so  that  it  would  be  needless  again  to 
enumerate  them  in  this  place. 

(1994.)  The  muscular  system  of  the  feathered  tribes,  as  far  as  ac- 
tivity and  energy  of  motion  is  concerned,  contrasts  strikingly  with 
that  of  the  Vertebrata  we  have  as  yet  considered;  for,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Insects,  no  animals  in  creation  are  comparable  to  Birds,  either 
in  the  vigour  or  velocity  of  their  movements. 

(1 905.)  This  perfection  of  muscular  power,  which  is  obviously  esseii- 
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tial  to  enable  the  bird  to  sustain  itself  in  the  air.  and  Uiere  perform 
the  varied  evolutions  connected  with  flight,  is  no  doubt  maioly  cod- 
nected  with  the  highlj-arterialized  condition  of  the  blood,  and  the 
completeness  of  the  respiratory  apparatus.  Neither  is  it  uninterestjng 
to  observe,  that  while  in  the  Insect  respiration  was  efft^ted  bj  the  ad- 
mission of  air  to  everj  part  of  the  system  by  means  of  tracheal 
tubes,  in  Birds,  likewise,  the  air  freely  penetrates  to  the  interior  of 
the  body,  and,  as  we  shall  afterwards  find,  is  there  most  extensively 
diffused. 

(1906.)  In  the  construction  of  the  alimentary  system,  tbero  are 
many  interesting  pecnliarities  to  invite  our  notice.  Their  mouth  con- 
stitutes the  apparatus  whereby  the  prehension  of  food  is  accom- 
plished :  it  is  in  no  instance  provided  with  teeth,  or  adapted  to  masti- 
cate food,  but  forms  a  beak  encased  in  a  dense,  homy  sheath,  which, 
from  the  varieties  of  form  that  it  assumes  in  different  genera,  beoomea 
adapted  to  very  various  purposes. 

(1997.)  In  the  Bapacious  tribes,  for  instance,  the  bill  is  a  strong 
and  formidable  hook,  calculated  to  tear  in  pieces  the  animals  do- 
Toured.  In  Granivorous  Birds,  it  is  a  simple  forceps  for  piddng  np 
the  seeds  of  vegetables.  In  the  Snipe  and  the  Curlew  it  forms  a 
probe,  whereby  insects  are  extracted  from  the  soft  and  marshy  groaad. 
In  the  Parrot  it  is  partiully  an  assistant  in  climbing,  as  well  as  an 
organ  for  seizing  food ;  and,  not  to  mention  innumerable  other  modifi- 
cations, in  the  Flamingo  and  Duck  tribes,  it  constitutes  a  shovel,  by 
the  aid  of  nfaicb,  alimentary  matters  are  obtfuned. 

(1998.)  The  sense  of  taste,  even  in  these  highly-gifted  animals,  is 
as  yet  but  very  imperfectly  developed ;  and  their  tongue,  instead  of 
being  soft  and  deiible,  as  in  the  Mammalia,  is  supported  by  one  or 
two  bony  pieces,  derived  from  the  os  hyoides  {Jig.  333),  and  covered 

Fig.  332. 


with  a  horny  sheath,  obviously  ill  adapted  to  gustation,  but  simply  as- 
sisting in  the  deglutition  of  food.  We  must  not,  therefore,  be  at  all 
surprised,  if  even  in  birds  the  tongue  is  convertible  into  various  in- 
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etniments  asaieting  in  the  epprehension  or  preparation  of  nourish- 
ment :— thus,  iu  the  Parrot,  it  is  a  thamb  opposable  to  the  upper 
mandible,  and  eminently  serviceable  in  holding  and  turning  nuts  or 
Diorsela  of  fruit ; — In  the  honej'eatiug  tribes  the  tongue  is  armed  at 
its  extremity  with  a  tuft  of  horny  filaments,  resembling  a  camel-hair 
pencil,  which,  being  plunged  into  the  hell  of  a  flower,  sucks  up  the 
nectar  from  the  bottom; — and  iu  the  Woodpecker  it  is  absolutely  con- 
verted into  a  harpoon,  whereby  the  insect  is  speared  in  its  lurking- 
place,  and  dragged  into  the  mouth. 

(1999.)  In  most  birds,  in  consequence  of  the  very  small  size  of  the 
cavity  of  the  stomach,  or  gizzard  as  it  is  generally  called,  some  other 
receptacle  for  the  aliment  becomes  indispensable;  and  accordingly 
various  provisions  have  been  made  for  lodging  food  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities in  situations  where  it  may  be  retained  until  the  gizzard  is  ready 
to  receive  it.  In  birds  that  catch  insects  on  the  wing,  this  is  most 
conveniently  effected  by  dilating  the  fances  and  upper  part  of  the 
throat  into  a  capacious  chamber,  wherein  the  insects  as  they  are  seized 
accumulate  :  this  is  remarkably  iJie  case  in  the  Swifu.  In  the  Peli- 
can a  veiy  peculiar  plan  is  adopted  ;  the  beak  is  amazingly  prolonged, 
and  beneath  the  lower  jaw  is  suspended  a  white  pouch,  formed  by  the 
skin  of  the  throat,  wherein  lai^e  quantities  of  fish  may  be  contained 
and  carried  about.  In  other  fishiug  biids  the  whole  cesophagus  is 
extraordinarily  capacious,  and  will  hold  a  considerable  supply;  but  the 
most  usual  arrangement  in  birds  requiring  such  a  resenoir  is  the  ex- 
istence of  a  crop,  or  dilatation  of  some  part  of  the  gullet  into  a  wide 
bag  {ingluvKi),  wherein  grain  or  other  substances  hastily  picked  up 
may  be  stored  preparatory  to  digestion.  After  expanding  into  the  crop 
in  those  birds  that  possess  this  cavity,  the  cesophagus  again  contracts 
to  its  former  dimensions  {fig.  8SS,  a);  but  just  before  terminating  in 
the  gizzard,  it  again  dilates  to  form  a  second  but  smaller  cavity  (b), 
called  the  proventrieului,  or  buUnu  glandulosiu,  in  which  the  food  un- 
dergoes farther  preparation.  The  walls  of  the  prove ntri cuius  are 
thickly  studded  with  large  glandular  follicles,  variously  disposed ;  from 
whence  a  copious  secretion  of  "  gattrw  juict,"  as  it  is^^lled,  is  poured 
out  and  mixed  with  the  aliment.  Hafing,  therefore,  undergone  mace- 
ration in  the  juices  of  the  crop,  and  become  subsequently  saturated 
with  the  gastric  fluid,  that  constitutes  so  important  an  agent  in  diges- 
tion, alimentary  substances  are  at  length  received  into  the  gizzard  (c), 
where  further  preparation  ia  necessary. 

(3000.)  The  gizzard  in  each  birds  as  feed  upon  vegetable  subsUnces 
is  an  organ  possessing  immense  strength;  and  constitutes,  in  fact,  a 
crushing  mill,  wherein  nutritive  materials  are  bruised  and  triturated : 
its  cavity  is  very  small,  and  lined  with  a  dense,  coriaceous,  cuticular 
stratum ;  and  its  substance  is  almost  entirely  made  up  of  two  dense 
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and  enormously  powerful  masses  of  muscle,  the  fibres  of  wliich  radiate 
from  tivo  central  tendons  {fig.  333,  c),  situated  upon  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  viscus.     The  action  of  ^^  j^g 

these  lateral  muscles  will  ob- 
viously grind  and  crush  with 
great  force  whatever  is  placed 
ill  the  central  cavity;  a  pro- 
cess that  is  materially  expe- 
dited by  the  presence  of  hard 

and  angular  pebbles,  swallowed  » 

for  the  purpose,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  which  the  contained 
food  is  speedily  comminuted. 
Another  and  much  feebler 
set  of  muscles  {d)  bounds  the 
cavity  of  the  gizzard  in  the 
intervals  between  the  great 
lateral  masses,  which,  receiving 
the  food  from  the  proventri- 
culua,  perpetually  feed  this 
living  mill,  and  retain  the  ma- 
terial to  be  ground  within  the 
influence  of  the  crushers  until 

it  is  properly  prepared,  when  Oinard  of  b  bird. 

other  fibres,  acting  the  part  of  a  pylorus,  allow  it  to  pass  on  into  the 
duodenum  (0]. 

(2001.)  The  intestinal  canal  of  Birds  is,  as  in  other  classes,  very 
variable  in  its  relative  length  as  compared  with  that  of  the  body ;  its 
calibre  is  pretty  equal  throughout,  and  the  division  into  largo  and 
small  intestines  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist.  Commencing  from  the 
pylorus,  the  duodenum  [Jig.  334,  d,  h)  is  always  found  to  make  a  long 
and  very  characteristic  loop,  embracirg  the  lobes  of  the  pancreas  (e,  e), 
and  then,  after  sundry  convolutions,  the  intestine  is  continued  to  its 
termiaation  in  the  cloaca.  The  division  between  the  large  and  small 
intestines  ia  indicated  by  the  presence  of  one,  or  more  generally  two, 
cecal  appendages,  which  communicate  with  the  cavity  of  the  gut  at  no 
great  distance  from  its  cloacal  extremity. 

(9002.)  In  Birds,  the  auxiliary  secretions  subservient  to  the  di- 
gestive  process  are  the  salivary,  the  gastric,  the  hepatic,  and  the  pan- 
creatic. 

(2003.)  The  salivary  apparatus  varies  much  in  structure  and  dispo- 
sition in  different  tribes.  In  its  simplest  form  it  consists  of  distinct 
secerning  foilicles.  placed  immediately  beneath  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth,  into  which  the  secretion  is  poured  by  numerous  orifices. 
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Id  the  Gallinaceoua  Birds  the  glands  assume  a  conglomerate  charac- 
ter. In  the  Turkey  there  are  two  pairs :  * — the  first  pair  forms  a  oone, 
having  its  apex  directed  tonsrds  the  extremity  of  the  beak ;  and  the 
two  glands  of  the  opposite  sides  touch  each  other  along  the  i^esial  lioe 
through  almost  their  entire  leugth,  filling  up  anteriorlj  the  angle  of 
the  lower  jaw.  These  glands  are  situated  immediately  beneath  tlie 
ekin,  but  in  front  they  touch  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth ;  and 
their  secretion  is  poured  into  the  buccal  cavity  by  sereral  orifices.  The 
second  pair  of  glands  is  smaller,  of  an  elongated  form,  and  is  placed 
above  the  posterior  third  of  the  former, — this  is  immediately  in  con- 
tact with  the  mucous  lining  of  the  month. 

(3004.)  In  the  Woodpecken  the  glands  that  secrete  the  fluid  where- 
by the  tongue  is  lubricated  are  of  very  considerable  size.  They 
pass  further  back  than  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  extending  even  to 
beneath  the  occiput;  and  their  secretion,  which  is  viscid  and  tenacious, 
enters  the  mouth  by  a  single  orifice  situated  under  the  point  of  the 
tongue. 

(3005.)  In  the  generally  of  birds,  however,  there  is  only  one  pair  of 
salivaty  glanda ;  and  these,  in  many  cases,  seem  to  be  united  into  a 
single  mass,  separated  posteriorly  into  two  lobes,  and  sitiuted  beneath 
the  palatine  membrane,  behind  the  angle  of  the  rami  of  the  lower  jaw. 
From  these  glands  a  thick,  white,  and  viscid  fluid  is  ponred  into  the 
mouth  through  numerous  orifices,  principally  disposed  along  the  mesial 
line,  which  separates  tlie  two  glands. 

(2006.)  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  gastric  glands  which  densely 
stud  the  coats  of  the  proventriculus,  and  furnish  the  "  gastric  juice  ;  " 
and  therefore  pass  on  to  notice  the  other  subsidiary  chylopoietic  viscera, 
namely,  the  liver,  the  pancreas,  and  the  spleen. 

(2007.)  The  liver  is  a  visoua  of  considerable  magnitude,  consisting 
of  two  principal  lobes,  and  firmly  suspended  in  wtit  by  broad  liga- 
ments and  membranous  processes.  The  vena  porta,  supplying  that 
venous  blood  from  which  the  bile  b  elaborated,  is  formed  by  vesBels 
derived  from  numerous  eouices,  receiving  not  only  the  veins  of  the 
stomach,  spleen,  and  intestines,  as  in  Mammalia,  but  likewise  the 
renal  and  sacral  veins  ;  another  proof,  if  any  were  wanting,  that  no  ar- 
rangement by  which  the  decarbonization  of  the  blood  can  be  facili- 
tated, has  been  omitted  in  the  organization  of  the  class  before  us.  The 
hepatic  arteries  and  the  hepatic  veins  present  nothing  remarkable  in 
their  disposition,  but  the  course  of  the  bile  from  tbe  liver  into  the  in- 
testine merits  our  notice.  Two  sets  of  ducts  are  provided  for  this  pur- 
pose :  the  first  (Jig.  334,  i)  carries  the  bile  directly  from  the  liver  into 
the  gall-bladder  {g),  from  which  another  duet  conveys  the  bilious  fluid 
into  the  duodenum;  but  the  second  set  of  bile- vessels  conducts  the  se- 

•  CoTier,  Li'^oiii  d'Anat.  Camp.  lom.  iiL  p.  221. 
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cretion  of  the  liver  at  once  into  the  inteatine  by  ft  vide  canal  (o),  that  has 
no  communication  whatever  irith  the  gall-bladder.  There  is,  theie- 
fore,  no  arrangement  Uhe  that  of  the  "  duetui  eommmtit  ehoUdochm  " 
of  Mammals :  if  the  bile  is  wanted  immediately,  it  passes  at  once  into 

Fiff.  331. 


DigHtive  apiMralui  of  s  Fowl. 

the  intestine  through  the  duct  o ;  but,  if  digestion  is  not  going  on.  it 
is  conveyed  into  the  gall-bladder  through  the  duct  i,  to  be  there  re- 
tained until  needed. 

(3008.)  The  pancreat  {fiij.  334,  e,  e)  is  B  conglomerate  gland  of  cou- 
siderable  size,  situated  in  the  elongated  loop  formed  by  the  duode- 
num :  it  generally  consists  of  two  portions  more  or  less  intimately  con- 
nected, and  from  each  portion  an  excretory  duct  (n)  is  given  off;  tl**^  ' 
two  ducts  terminate  separately  in  the  tntestine,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  openings  of  the  biliary  canals.  In  some  birds  even 
three  pancreatic  ducts  are  met  with,  as  is  the  case  in  the  comnw" 
fowl ;  but  under  such  circumstances  the  third  duct,  instead  of  opening 
into  the  intestine  at  the  same  point  as  the  other  two,  issues  from  the 
opposiU  extremity  of  the  pancreas,  and  enters  the  middle  of  the  duo- 
denum at  the  place  where  the  gut  turns  upon  itself. 
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(Q009.)  The  tpleen  (fig.  334,  /)  ia  of  veij  small  size  in  all  birds ;  it 
is  situated  Dear  the  anterior  extremitj  of  the  pancreae,  and  is  tooselj 
connected  to  the  side  of  the  proTeutricuIus  (b).  The  distribution  of 
its  vessels,  and  its  general  structure,  is  the  same  as  in  Mammalia. 

(3010.)  The  lymphatic  system  is  well  developed,  and  the  course  of 
the  lymphatic  vessels  has  been  investigated  vitb  great  care  by  various 
anatomists.  The  vessels  themselves  are  thin,  and  have  but  few 
valves  ;  they  principally  accompany  the  larger  blood-vesBels  from  all 
parts  of  the  body  to  the  aorta,  around  which  they  form  a  plexus,  and 
ultimately  join  to  give  rise  to  two  principal  trunks  or  thoracic  duett ; 
these  terminate  severally  in  the  right  and  left  jugular  veins,  and  into 
these  TSBsels  the  greater  proportion  of  the  lymph  and  chyle  absorbed 
is  of  oourse  poured,  to  be  mixed  with  the  circulating  blood. 

(301 1.)  Before  describing  the  circulatory  apparatus  of  birds,  it  will 
be  advisable  in  the  next  place  to  consider  the  nature  and  disposition 
of  their  organs  of  respiration ;  which,  from  what  baa  been  already 
stated  concerning  the  heat  and  purity  of  the  blood  in  these  creatures, 
we  are  prepared  to  find  presenting  the  highest  possible  condition  of 
development.  Birds,  in  &ct,  breathe  not  only  with  their  lungs,  but 
the  vital  slement  penetrates  every  part  of  the  interior  of  their  bodies, 
bathing  the  surfaces  of  their  viscera  and  entering  the  very  cavities  of 
their  bones ;  so  that  the  blood  is  most  extensively  subjected  to  its  in- 
fluence. The  lungs,  in  fact,  are  no  longer  closed  bags  as  those  of 
Beptiles  are,  but  rather  resemble  spongy  masses  of  extreme  vascu- 
larity, firmly  bound  down  in  contact  with  the  doreal  aspect  of  the 
thorax  ;  their  posterior  surface  being  fixed  to  the  ribs  on  each  side  of 
the  vertebral  jolumn,  and  entering  deeply  into  the  intercostal  spaces. 
Such  lungs  are  obviously  incapable  of  alternate  dilatation  and  contrac- 
tion, so  that  inspiration  and  expiration  must  be  provided  for  by  a  me- 
chanism specially  adapted  to  the  emergency.  From  an  examination 
of  fig.  385,  the  arrangemsnt  adopted  will  easily  be  understood ;  the 
bronchi  derived  from  the  bifurcated  inferior  extremity  of  the  trachea 
plunge  into  the  anterior  face  of  the  lungs  («,  c),  and  by  innumerable 
canals  distribute  air  throughout  their  spungoid  substance;  but  the 
main  trunks  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  passing  right  through  the  pul- 
monary organs,  open  bj  wide  mouths,  represented  in  the  figure,  into 
the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  into  which  the  air  likewise  freely  penetrates. 
'  The  whole  thoradco-abdominal  cavity  is  moreover  divided  by  septa  of 
serous  membrane  into  numerous  intercommunicating  cells,  all  of  which 
are  freely  permeated  by  tbe  atmospheric  fluid,  which  in  most  instances 
is  admitted  into  tbe  very  bones  themselves,  and  even  penetrates  to  the 
interspaces  between  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  limbs;  thus,  in 
some  birds  of  powerful  flight,  gaining  free  access  to  almost  every  part 
of  the  system. 

('2012.)  The  mechanism  by  which  the  air  is  drawn  into,  and  then 
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InlerioT  Urfu  uid  lungi  of  i  tuid. 
expelled  from,  this  extended  series  of  reepiratoiy  cells,  is  sufficiently 
simple:  the  whole  being  accomplished  by  the  moremente  of  the  ex- 
panded eternam,  assisted  slightly  by  the  abdominal  muscles.  The 
descent  of  the  eteraum  from  the  vertebral  column  necessarily  enlarges 
the  capecitj  of  the  chest,  and,  acting  like  a  great  bellows,  sucks  in  eii 
through  the  trachea,  which  not  only  fills  all  the  spongy  substance  of 
the  lungs,  but  penetrates  to  all  parts  wherennto  air  is  admitted;  while 
the  ascent  of  the  aternura,  and  consequent  contraction  of  the  thoracico- 
abdominal  space,  alternately  effects  its  expulsion. 

(S013.)  The  results  obtained  by  this  unusual  arrangement  are  of 
great  importance  in  the  economy  of  the  feathered  races.  In  the  first 
place,  the  perfect  oiygenizatton  of  the  blood  is  abundantly  secored. 
Secondly,  from  the  high  temperature  of  the  blood,  the  air  drawn  in  be- 
comes greatly  rarified,  and  thus  materially  dimiaishes  the  specific  gn- 
vity  of  the  bird.  Thirdly,  from  the  inflation  of  the  whole  body,  the 
muscles,  more  especially  those  of  Sight,  act  with  better  leverage  and 
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Brmer  purchase  ;  so  that  their  efTorta  are  material!;  favoured.  And, 
lastly,  it  is  owing  to  the  capacity  of  the  air-ceils  that  the  Singing 
Birds  are  enabled  to  prolong  their  notes  to  that  extent  which  renders 
them  pre-eminent  among  the  vocalists  of  creation. 

(3014.)  In  connection,  therefore,  with  the  respiratory  system  of  the 
feathered  races,  it  will  be  advisable,  in  the  next  place,  to  consider  the 
construction  of  the  air  passages,  whereby  the  atmospheric  fluid  passes 
into  and  out  of  the  body;  and  more  especially  of  the  organs  of  voice 
connected  with  them. 

(9015.)  The  trachea  ia  of  very  great  proportionate  lengtl^in  corre- 
spondence with  the  elongated  neck ;  commencing  at  the  root  of  the 
tongue,  and  extending  into  the  thoracio  cavity,  where  it  divides  into 
two  bronchial  tabes,  one  appropriated  to  each  lung  (Jig.  395  I,  I).  Tbe 
trachea  of  birds  is  composed  of  cartilaginous  rings,  which  are  very 
generally  ossified ;  each  ring,  with  the  eiception  of  two  or  three  imme- 
diately beneath  the  upper  larynx,  forming  a  complete  circle  (Jig.  336,  a) 
surrounding  tbe  tracheal  tube :  these  rings  are  inclosed  between  the 
soft  membranes  of  the  trachea,  and  thus  keep  the  air-poBsages  con- 
Btantly  permeable  to  tbe  atmosphere. 

(2016.)  In  many  birds,  eapecially  among  the  web-footed  tribes,  the 
trachea  auddenly  dilates  into  vride  Fig.SK. 

chambers,    or    cavities   of    different  ^ 

forms  and  dimensions ;  a  circum- 
stance the  object  of  which  has  not  os 
yet  been  satidactorily  explained  :  and, 
what  is  still  more  inexplicable,   in 

some  genera,  and  those  too  with  the  a 

longest  necks,   as   for   example  tbe 
Wild  Swan,  and  many  of  the  Wading 
Birds,  the  lower  part  of  the  trachea 
is  lengthened  out  and  variously  con- 
torted before  it  terminates  in  the  **  ** 
chest    This  long  trachea  is  provided        c.rtilagw  ot  iho  mperior  Urjni 
with  moBcles  whereby  the  rings  may     of  >  bird. 
be  approximated,  and  thus  the  length  of  tbe  tube  is  considerably 
modified :  these  muscles  (fig.  335,  a,  b,  h)  arise  from  the  sternum, 
and  sometimes  also  from  the  furcula,  and  are  continued  along  the 
sides  of  the  windpipe  throughout  its  whole  length. 

(SOI  7.)  Tbe  upper  larynx,  or  rima  glolUdu,  is  in  birds  but  of  second- 
ary importance  ia  the  productioii  of  vocal  sounds ;  it  is  a  simple  fissure 
bounded  by  two  osseous  pieces  (Jig.  386,  a,  b,/)  corresponding  with 
the  arytmoid  cartUagta  of  Mammalia :  tbeee,  however,  in  tbe  Bird  are 
not  connected  with  chorda  vocaUt ;  but  simply,  as  they  are  separated 
or  approximated,  open  or  close  the  fissure  of  the  glottis.  When,  there- 
fore, we  compare  Uie  framework  of  this  organ  with  the  cartilagiuoua 
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pieces  found  ia  the  larynx  of  Mammslia,  conaiderablo  diflflrence  is  per- 
ceptible, insumucb  that  it  ia  not  easj  positively  to  rocogoise  the  analo- 
guus  portions,  more  eepeciallj  as  in  the  Bird  the  cartilages  &re  more 
or  less  completely  ossitied.  If  the  broftd  aul«nor  plate  (/^.  3S6,  b) 
be  considered  as  the  thyroid  cartilage,  tve  must  aup[>Qse  the  cricoid  to 
be  represented  by  three  diHtinct  osaiclee,  two  of  which  (c,  e)  are  literal, 
while  the  third  or  central  portion  fe)  supports  the  arytenoid  bones  (/./V 
which  are  movably  articulated  with  its  anterior  margin.  The  aryte- 
noid bones  themselves  are  of  au  elongated  form,  and  each  presents  a 
long  process  {g,  g)  for  the  insertion  of  the  mnscles  that  act  upon  tbem. 
These  arytenoid  bones  are  moved  by  two  pairs  of  muscles ;  the  super- 
ficial pair  {lAtfro-aryUnoidei,  (Jig.  337,  Fig.  837. 
b)  serving  to  pult  asunder,  while  the 
more  deeply  seated  [eomlrietortt  glotti- 
dia,  [Jig.  937,  a)  bring  together  the  lips 
of  the  glottis. 

(yOlS.)  It  is  the  lower  larynx,  situ- 
ated at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
trachea,  at  the  point  where  that  tube 
gives  off  the  bronchi,  that  the  real  vocal 
apparatus  of  birds  is  situated ;  and  in 
the  more  perfect  Singing  Birds  a  very 
important  set  of  muscles  ia  appropri- 
ated to  perform  those  delicate  movements 
that  regulate  the  condition  of  the  air- 
pasaages  at  this  part,  and  thus  give  rise 
to  all  the  varieties  of  tone  of  which  the 
voice  is  capable. 

(2019.)  In  the  hiMt$orial  Birds,  by 
far  the  most  accomplished  Bongsters,  "  •  "«"• 
five  pairs  of  muscles  are  connected  with  the  inferior  larynx;  and 
so  disposed  aa  to  influence  both  the  diameter  and  length  of  the  bron- 
chial tabes  (Jig.  335,  a,  b,  n,  o,  »,  a,  h).  In  the  ParroU,  three  pairs 
only  are  met  with ; «  some  of  the  NatatorM  have  two ;  otiier  natatorial 
birds,  aa  well  as  the  liasores  aud  Grallatores,  only  one ;  and  in  a  fev, 
as  the  King  of  the  Vultures  and  the  Condor,  the  vocal  muscles  are 
quite  deficient. 

(2030.)  Not  only  is  the  respiration  of  these  highly-gifted  VerlebraU 
thus  abundantly  provided  for,  but,  aa  an  immediate  consequenoe  of  the 
necessity  for  supplying  the  system  witli  pure  and  highly-oxygenized 
blood,  the  heart,  hitherto  but  imperfectly  divided,  becomes  now  sepa- 
rated into  two  distinct  sets  of  cavities,  each  composed  of  an  auricle 
and  of  a  stroi^  ventricular  chamber.     The  right  side  of  the  heart  re- 

*  Vid«  Varrtll  on  ths  Orgui)  of  Voica  b  Bird*.     Lion.  TruL  vol.  ivi. 
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ceives  tbe  Titkted  blood  from  bII  parts  of  the  system,  which  is  poured 
into  the  correspoDdiof;  auricle  by  three  large  veins,  viz.  one  inferwr 
and  two  superior  vetuB  cava.  The  contraction  of  this  aunole  drives 
the  blood  into  the  right  ventricle;  the  auriculo-ventrioular  opening 
being  guarded  b;  a  broad  fleshy  valve,  formed  by  the  muscular  sub- 
stance of  the  heart  itself;  and  henoe  the  venous  blood  is  forced  through 
all  the  ramifications  of  the  pulmonary  arteries. 

(3031.)  The  aerated  blood  is  then  returned  &om  the  lungs  by  two 
veins,  which  pour  it  into  the  left  auricle ;  and  the  left  ventricle,  now 
entirely  appropriated  to  the  systemic  circulation,  difi'uaes  it  through  the 
body ; — thus  all  mixture  of  the  venous  and  arterial  Suids  being  pre- 
vented, the  system  is  supplied  .by  the  left  side  of  the  heart  witb  pure 
and  bigbly- vitalized  blood. 

(a02'J,)  In  the  nervous  system  of  Birds  there  is  a  very  perceptible 
improvement  when  compared  with  that  of  Reptiles,  more  especially  in 
the  increased  proportional  development  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres : 
still,  however,  there  are  no  conTolutione  seen  upon  the  surface  of  the 
cerebrum;  neither  are  those  extensive  commuuications  between  the 
lateral  halves  as  yet  developed,  which  in  the  higher  Mammalia  assume 
such  size  and  importance :  the  eorjna  eaUomm  and  fornix  are  both 
wanting,  a  simple  commissure  being  still  sufficient  Neither  has  the 
cerebellum  in  these  animals  assumed  its  complete  development,  pre- 
senting only  the  central  portion ;  so  that  the  pons  Varolii,  or  the  great 
commissure,  which  in  Man  unites  the  lateral  cerebellic  lobes,  is  of 
course  deficient.  The  olfactory  and  optio  lobee  are  even  here  recog- 
nisable as  distinct  elements  of  the  cerebral  mass,  and  the  origins  of  the 
nervea  strictly  conform  to  the  arrangement  already  described  in  the 
brain  of  Reptiles.  The  rest  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  presents  no 
peculiarity  worthy  of  special  notice ;  and  the  general  distribution  of 
the  cerebral  and  spinal  nerves  is  so  eimiUr  in  all  the  Vertebrata,  that 
it  would  he  useless  again  to  describe  them  in  this  place. 

(3023.)  The  tympathetie  system  in  Birds  is  well  developed,  and  its 
arrangement  differs  in  no  essential  particular  from  what  is  seen  in  the 
human  body ;  the  situation  of  the  cervical  ganglia  is,  however,  peculiar, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  lodged  in  the  bony  canal  formed  by  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  vertebrte  of  the  neck  for  the  recepdon  of  the  verte- 
bral artery,  and  are  thus  securely  protected  in  spite  of  the  unusual 
length  and  slendemess  which  the  neck  not  unfrequently  exhibits. 

(20iI4.)  But  if  in  the  general  arrangement  of  the  nervous  system  of 
the  feathered  races  there  ia  little  to  arrest  our  notice,  we  shall  find  in 
the  construction  of  the  organs  of  their-  senses  many  circumstances  of 
considerable  interest  to  the  physiological  reader ;  and,  consequently, 
these  will  require  a  more  extended  description. 

(2035.)  The  sense  of  touch  must  obviously  be  extremely  imperfect 
in  these  animals ;  their  body,  enveloped  in  feathers,  can  be  Utile  sen- 
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silile  to  imprensions  prodaced  by  the  contact  of  external  objects ;  tsA 
their  limba,  covered  as  thej  are  with  plumes,  or  caaed  in  homy  scales, 
are  but  little  adapted  to  exercise  the  sense  in  question.  The  beak 
alone  oSers  itself  as  calculated  to  be  a  tactile  instxument;  but  eren 
thia,  inclosed  as  it  is  in  the  generality  of  birds  hy  a  dense  corneous 
case,  must  be  very  inefficient  in  inveatdgating  the  outward  aor&cea  ot 
substances :  nevertheless,  in  some  tribe«  the  beak  ie  undoubtedly  ei- 
tremely  sensible,  and  is  used  to  search  for  food  in  marshy  soils,  or  to 
find  it  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  shallow  waters ;  this  is  the  case, 
for  instance,  in  many  of  the  long-billed  Wading  Birds,  and  also  in  the 
Sat-billed  aquatic  families,  such  as  the  Goose  and  Swan  ;  in  these,  ia 
fact,  the  covering  of  the  beak  is  comparatively  soft,  and  the  nerres 
that  supply  it,  derived  from  the  fifth  pair,  are  of  vei^  considerable 

(S036.)  Taste  is  evidently  one  of  tlie  last  indulgences  granted,  aa 
we  advance  from  the  lower  to  the  more  highly  gifted  races  of  the  ani- 
mal creation ;  and  even  in  birds  it  is  only  neoesBary  to  inspect  the 
structure  of  the  tongue  in  order  to  be  convinced  that  they  can  deriva 
but  small  enjoyment  from  this  source.  The  skin  of  the  tongue  in 
these  creatures  is  totally  devoid  of  gustatory  papillae,  and  firequentlj, 
indeed,  enveloped  in  a  homy  sheath ;  eo  that,  if  the  sense  of  taste 
exists  at  all,  it  must  he,  to  the  last  degree,  limited  and  obtuse. 

(2027. j  In  return,  however,  for  the  imperfection  of  the  above  senses, 
the  olfactory  apparatus  in  this  doss  of  animals  begins  to  assume  ftr 
greater  importance  than  in  the  cold-blooded  Vertebrata ;  and  the  nasal 


Ol&ctorj  sppuntai  in  a  Qaow. 

cavity  indicates,  by  its  extent,  that  it  is  now  well  adapted  to  investigate 
the  odorous  properties  of  the  air  taken  in  for  respiration.  The  wpCW" 
fMrtum  completely  divides  the  nose  into  two  lateral  chambers  of  consi- 
derable extent,  which  individually  communicate  with  the  pharynx  {fy- 
838,  c) ;  and,  upon  the  outer  wall  of  each  compartment,  three  convo- 
luted laminee,  covered  with  a  most  delicate  3chneiderian  membnne, 
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represent  the  turbinated  bones  of  Mammalia,  uid  increase  the  olbctor; 
sarface.  Of  these,  the  middle  turbinated  bone  {fig.  338,  a)  is  the 
largest ;  but  the  superior  appears  to  be  the  most  important,  as  it  is 
upon  this  that  the  olfactory  nerve  is  principally  distributed,  inso- 
much that  Scarpa  considered  that  the  oomparatire  poweis  of  smell 
possessed  by  different  birds  might  be  estimated  by  the  develop- 
ment of  this  portion  of  the  olf(u^toTy  organ.  The  olfactory  nerves 
(fig.  336,  6),  as  in  Reptiles,  still  enter  the  nose  without  dividing, 
so  that  there  is  no  oribrifonn  plate  to  the  ethmoid  bone.  The 
nostrils  are  simple  apertures,  perforating  some  part  of  the  homy 
beak  covering  the  upper  mandible,  and  are  never  provided  with 
movable  cartilages  or  mnsclee,  as  those  of  Mammalia  will  be  found 
to  be. 

(t^OSB.)  The  eye  of  a  Bird  is  an  optical  inatrament  of  such  ad- 
mirable construction,  that,  did  not  the  nature  of  this  work  compel  ns 
to  adopt  the  strictest  brevity  in  our  descriptions,  it  might  well  tempt 
ns  to  indulge  in  lengthened  details  relative  to  the  adaptation  and  uses 
of  its  various  parts.  If  we  contrast  the  Bird  with  the  Beptile,  or 
more  eqiecially  with  the  Fish,  and  consider  the  totally  different  cir- 
cumstances under  which  these  animals  exercise  the  sense  of  vision, 
we  m^ht  well  expect  extraordinary  modifications  in  the  structure  of 
their  organs  of  sight  The  Fish,  immersed  in  a  dense  medium,  can 
see  but  to  a  very  hmited  distance  around  it;  and  the  sphericity  of  the 
crystalline  lens,  with  the  consequent  contracted  antero-posterior  dia- 
meter of  the  eye-boll,  at  once  testifies  how  small  is  the  sphere  of 
vision  commanded  by  the  finny  tribes.  The  Bird,  on  the  contrary, 
dwelling  in  the  thin  air,  and  not  nnfrequently  soaring  into  regions 
where  that  air  is  still  further  rarified,  most  surrey  an  horizon  even 
mors  extetmve  than  that  eitjoyed  by  the  terrestrial  Mammal ;  while, 
from  the  rapid  movements  of  the  feathered  races,  it  beoomes  absolutely 
requisite  that  the  focus  of  the  eye  shall  continually  vary  between  the 
extremes  of  long  and  short  sighted  vision.  The  birds  of  prey,  as 
they  &n  the  air  at  an  altitude  which  places  them  almost  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  sight,  or  aail  in  broad  gyrations  through  the  sky,  are 
scanning  from  that  height  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  looking  out 
for  mice  or  other  little  animals  on  which  to  feed :  but  when  the  prey 
is  seen,  and  the  bird,  shooting  down  with  the  rapidity  of  a  thunder- 
bolt, stoops  upon  the  quarry,  it  must  obviously  be  indispensable 
that  it  should  see  with  equal  clearness  and  distinctness  when  close 
to  its  victim,  as  it  did  when  iar  remote;  and  to  enable  it  to 
do  this  special  provisions  have  been  made  in  the  structure  of  the 
eye-ball. 

(2029.)  A  glance  at  figure  340,  exhibiting  a  section  of  the  eye  of  an 
Owl,  will  show  the  anatomist  that  in  its  general  composition  the 
organ  is  similar  to  that  of  Man.    The  sclerotic  and  the  choroid  tunics 
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present  the  same  arrangement,  the  tntnsparent  biimoun  of  the  ejt 
occupy  the  same  relative  poeitions,  and  the  iris  and  ciliarj  folds  eiin. 
as  in  the  human  subject.  Descending  from  generalities,  howefer,  be 
will  find  man/  points  in  the  organization  of  a  bird's  ejo  eminentlj 
deserving  separate  examination,  and  it  is  to  these  we  would  epedftUj 
invite  his  notice.  First,  the  shape  of  the  eje-baU  is  peculiar:— it  is 
not  spherical,  as  in  man,  nor  flattened  anteriorlj,  as  in  fishes  tnd 
aquatic  reptiles ;  but,  oa  the  contrary,  the  cornea  ia  rendered  extremelj 
prominent,  and  the  anteroposterior  axis  of  the  eye  considerabl; 
lengthened.  This  ia  remarkablf  exemplified  in  the  Owl ;  in  whieh 
bird,  as  Dr.  Macartney*  pointed  out,  such  is  the  disproportion  between 
the  anterior  and  posterior  spheres  of  the  eye,  that  the  axis  of  tbe 
anterior  portion  is  twice  as  groat  as  that  of  the  other.  The  obvionB 
consequence  of  this  figure  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  is  to  allow  room  for 
a  greater  proportion  of  aqueous  fluid,  and  for  tbe  removal  of  the  crys- 
talline lens  from  tbe  seat  of  sensation,  and  thus  produce  s  greater 
convergence  of  the  rays  of  light,  by  which  the  animal  ia  enabled 
to  discern  the  objects  placed  near  it,  and  to  see  vrith  a  weaker  light; 
and  hence  OkU.  which  require  this  sort  of  vision  so  much,  possess  the 
structure  fitted  to  effect  it  in  so  remarkable  a  degree. 

(2030-)  But  it  is  evident,  that,  in  order  to  retain  this  conical  shape 
of  the  eye-ball,  some  further  mechanical  arrangemeuts  are  necessair, 
which  in  the  spherical  form  p.   ,^ 

of  the  human  eye  are  not 
requisite.  In  Fishes,  where 
the  eye-ball  is  constructed 
upon  entirely  opposite  prin- 
ciples, being  compressed  an- 
teriorly, cartilaginous  sup- 
ports are  found  imbedded 
in  the  sclerotic  tunic,  which, 
in  some  cases,  is  absolutely 
ossified  into  a  bony  cup.  In 
many  Reptiles  the  same  end 
is  obtained  by  placing  a 
circle  of  bony  plates  around 

..  ,  ...     ,  .  Eye  of  the  Owl, 

the  cornea ;  and  this  latter  ' 

plan  is  again  adopted  in  Birds,  to  maintain  their  eyes  in  a  shape  pre- 
cisely the  converse  of  the  former.  In  the  Owls  these  ossicles  are 
most  largely  developed ;  in  such  birds  they  form  a  broad  zone  (fig-  33^'' 
extending  from  tbe  margin  of  the  cornea,  embracing  the  antenor 
conical  portion  of  the  eye,  and  imbedded  between  two  fibrous  layers  of 
the  sclerotic.    The  figuro  which  is  thus  given  to  the  eye,  from  the  id- 

*  Roe*'*  CjcIopBdia,  ut.  BiiiDb 
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creased  space  obtained,  is  evidently  calculated  to  allow  the  humours, 
formiug  the  refracting  media  whereby  the  rays  of  light  are  brought  to 
a  focus  upon  the  retina,  to  become  materially  changed  in  shape  ;  and 
both  the  convexity  of  tbe  coruea,  and  the  position  of  the  lens,  may 
thus  be  altered  so  as  to  adjust  them  in  correspondence  with  the  distance 
at  which  an  ol^ject  is  viewed.  The  cornea  is  rendered  more  convex, 
and  the  shape  of  the  aqueous  humour  coneequently  adapted  to  examine 
objects  close  at  hand,  hy  the  simple  action  of  the  muaclea  that  move 
the  eye-ball :  for  these,  seeing  that  the  edges  of  the  pieces  composing 
the  bony  circle  overlap  each  other  so  as  to  be  slightly  movable,  as 
they  compress  the  globe  of  the  eye,  cause  the  protrusion  of  the  aqueous 
humour,  and  the  cornea  becomes  prominent;  or,  if  the  bird  surveys 
things  that  are  remote,  the  cornea  recedes,  and  becomes  flattened, — 
an  effect  caused  by  the  recession  of  the  aqueous  humour,  and,  as  some 
authors  assert,*  by  muscukr  fibres  disposed  around  tbe  circumference 
of  tbe  cornea,  and  attached  to  its  inner  layer,  which  draw  back  the 
cornea  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  dia- 
phragm upon  its  tendinous  centre. 

(3031.)  But  the  most  beautiful  piece  of  mechanism,  if  we  may  be 
pardoned  the  expression,  met  with  in  tbe  eye  of  a  bird,  is  destined  to 
regulate  the  focal  distance  between  the  crystalline  lens  and  the  sentient 
surface  of  the  retina,  in  order  to  insure  the  clearest  possible  delinea- 
tion either  of  near  or  distant  objects.  The  provision  for  this  purpose 
is  peculiar  to  the  class  under  our  notice  ;  and  consists  of  a  vascular 
organ,  called  the  tnanupium  or  pecten,  which  is  lodged  in  the  posterior 
part   of  the   vitreous   humour  (Jig.  fiy,  ziti. 

340,  a).  Tbi?  orgau  is  composed 
of  folds  of  a  membrane  resembling 
the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye,  and, 
being  in  like  manner  covered  with 
pigment,  might  easily  be  mistaken 
for  a  process  derived  from  that  tunic ; 
with  which,  in  fact,  it  has  no 
connection,  being  attached  to  the 
optic  nerve  just  at  the  point  where  it 
expands  into  the  retina.  Its  sub- 
stance   seems    to    be     made     up     of  Stction  of  ih«  <!;e  of  aa  Owl. 

erectile  tissue,  and  it  is  most  copiously  supplied  with  blood  derived 
from  an  arterial  plexus  formed  by  tbe  arteria  centralis  retinie ;+  so  that 
there  is  little  doubt  that,  being  like  the  iris  endowed  uith  an  involun- 
tary power  of  dilatation  and  contraction,  as  it  enlarges  from  the  injec- 
tion of  blood,  it  distends  the  chamber  of  the  vitreous  humour,  and 
pushes  forward  the  lens;  while,  as  it  again  collapses,  the  crystalline 
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is  a])owe<l  to  approiu^h  nearer  b>  the  retina,  and  thas  the  focos  of  tbe 
eve  is  adjasted  upon  the  aame  principle  as  that  of  a  telescope.  Four 
rerli  and  two  obliqiii  muscles  preside  over  Lbe  moTements  of  the  ejt- 
ball :  but,  as  in  the  lieptilia,  the  luperior  oblique  arises  from  the  tii' 
terior  part  of  the  orbit,  as  well  as  the  obUquut  inferior,  and  its  tendon 
is  not  reflected  over  a  trochlea. 

(2033.)  Birds  have  three  eye-lids:  an  upper  and  a  lower,  resembling 
those  of  mammalia:  and  a  third,  which,  when  unemployed,  is  god- 
cealed  in  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye,  but  can  be  drawn  down  Terti- 
cally  by  muscles  especially  appropriated  to  its  motions,  so  as  to  sweep 
over  tlie  entire  cornea,  which  it  then  covers  like  a  curtain. 

('^033.)  The  upper  and  tbe  lower  eye-lids  differ  but  litde  in  their 
structure  from  those  of  Man  ;  ttevertheless.  a  few  trivial  circumstaQces 
are  worthy  of  the  notice  of  the  student     In  the  first  place,  there  are 
seldom  any  eye-lashes  attached  to  the  palpebral  margins  ;  and,  secondh, 
the  lower  eye-lid  is  the  most  movable  of  the  two,  and  not  only  ctm- 
tains  a  distinct  tarsal  cartilage,  but  is  provided  with  a  special  depressoi 
muscle,  whicb  arises  from  the  bottom  of  the  orbit  like  the  UraUr 
palptbra    superiarii   of   the 
human   subject;     the    ele- 
vator of  the  upper  eje-lid, 
and  orbicularit  palpabrarum, 
are  likewise  well  developed. 

(2034.)  The  third  eyelid,  A 

or  nuilUaling  membrane,  is 
represented  in  fig.  S4I.  a, 

e',  the  upper  and  lower  eye-    ■■  ^ 

lids  having  been  divided 
through  the  middle,  and 
turned  beck  to  display  it :  it 
is  necessarily,  to  a  certain 
extent,  transparent,  for  birds 

sometimes  look  through  it :  g 

na  for  instance,  when  the 
eagle  looks  at  the  sun  :  * 
it  is,  therefore,  of  a  mem- 
branous texture ;  and  a  most 
admirable  and  peculiar  mus- 
cular apparatus  is  given,  by 
which  its  movements  are 
afFected.     This  is  placed  at 

the   back   of   the  eve-ball, .  „ 

,  I     I      ]'     I       J  MuMlei  or  the  ucuutiiifl  membrane, 

and  may  easily  be  displayed  ^ 

by  turning  aside  the  recti  and  obliqwi  mtuclei,  as  in  fig.  841,  b.     Tk<> 

•  Cur.  Le^on*  d'Annt  Comp.  lom.  ii.  p.  131. 
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muBcleB  are  then  perceived  arising  from  the  globe  of  the  eye,  taking 
their  origin  from  the  outside  of  the  sclerotic  coat :  one  of  these  (e), 
named  the  quadratic  metnbratue  Htctitantii,  arising  from  neac  the  npper 
aspect  of  the  e^e,  descends  towards  the  optic  nerve ;  but  instead  of 
being  inserted  into  anything,  as  mnsoles  usually  sre,  it  terminates  in 
a  most  remarkable  manner,  ending  in  a  tendinous  sbeath  or  pull;, 
through  which  the  tendon  of  the  next  muscle  passes  as  it  winds 
around  the  optic  nerve.  The  second  muscle  ((!)>  called  the  ptframidalit 
memb.  nictitantis,  arises  from  the  inner  aspect  of  the  eye-ball ;  and  its 
fibres  are  collected  into  a  long,  slender  tendon,  which,  as  it  turns 
round  the  optic  nerve,  passes  through  the  tendinous  sheath  formed 
by  the  quadratiu,  as  a  rope  through  a  pully,  and  then  is  continued  in  a 
cellular  sheath  formed  by  the  sclerotic,  underneath  the  eye,  to  the 
lower  angle  of  the  third  eye-lid,  into  which  it  is  inserted.  The  reader 
will  at  once  perceive  how  beautifully  these  two  mosclee,  acting  simul- 
taneously, cause  the  nictitating  membrane  to  sweep  over  the  cornea, 
which  returns  again  into  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye  by  its  own 
elasticity. 

(2096.)  Being  thns  provided  with  movable  eye-lids,  a  lacrymal 
apparatus  is,  of  course,  indispensable ;  and,  accordingly,  birds  are 
supplied  with  two  distinct  glands, — one  being  appropriated  to  the 
secretion  of  tears,  while  the  other  furnishes  a  lubricating  Quid,  appa- 
rently destined  to  facilitate  the  movements  of  the  memhwia  nie- 

(S036.)  The  lacrymal  gland  is  situated,  as  in  Man,  at  the  outer 
angle  of  the  eye,  and  its  duct  pours  the  lacrymal  secretion  upon  the 
eye-ball  near  the  external  canthus.  The  lacrymal  canal,  whereby 
the  tears,  after  moistening  the  cornea,  are  discharged  intA  the  nose, 
commences  by  two  orifices  (^,  941,  A,  e)situat«djust  behind  the  in- 
ternal oommissure  of  the  eyelids;  aud  is  continued  into  the  nasal 
cavity,  where  it  terminates  in  front  of  the  representative  of  the  mid- 
dle turbinated  bone. 

The  second  gland,  the  glandula  Harden,  seems  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  Meibomian  glands  of  the  human  eye-lids:  it  forms  a  consider- 
able glandular  mass,  situated  behind  the  coiyunctiva  at  the  nasal 
angle  of  the  eye-lids ;  and  through  its  exoretoiy  duct,  which  opens  be- 
hind the  nictitating  membrane,  the  lubricating  secretion  that  it  fur- 
nishes is  poured  out. 

(3087.)  Besides  the  aecreting  organs  above  described,  a  third  very 
large  gland  is  found,  generally  lodged  in  a  depression  beneath  the 
vault  of  the  orbit,  although  in  eome  genera  it  is  situated  external  to 
that  cavity:  the  secretion  of  this  gland  is^  however,  poured  into  the 
nose  by  one  or  more  ducts,  and  thus  serves  copiously  to  moisten  the 
Schneiderian  membrane. 

(209S.)  The  auditory  apparatus  of  a  Bird  is  almost  precisely  simi- 
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Urin  its  structure  (o  that  of  oue  of  the  more  perfect  reptiles,  Eoch  as 
the  Crocodile.  There  is  still  no  external  ear,  or  osseous  canal  worth; 
of  being  called  kd  external  meatus,  jet  in  a  few  rare  instances,  such 
as  the  Bustard,  the  feathers  around  the  ear  are  so  disposed  as  to  col- 
lect faint  impressions  of  souod;  and  in  the  OwU,  besides  possessing 
a  broad  opercular  flap,  that  j^.  342. 

forma  a  kind  of  external  ear, 
there  are  sinuosities,  external  ' "        -  — 

to  tbe  membrana  tjmpam, 
which  resemble,  not  reij  dis- 
tantlj,  those  found  in  tbe 
ear  of  man. 

(2039.)  Entering  into  the 
Gompoeition  of  the  organ  of 
hearing  in  the  class  before  os, 
ve  have  the  membrana  tympa- 
ni  (Jig.  312,  a),  and  tjmpanic 

cavity,    from   which    a  wide  **^  "'  ""^^S  ^  ^^^  <^'''- 

Enstachian  tube  (d)  leads  to  the  posterior  nares.  The  labyrinth  pre- 
sents the  vetUbiile  (c),  the  Mtnt-nrculnr  canal*  [b),  and  the  rudimeDiarr 
eoehiea  («) ;  all  of  which  so  exactly  correspond  iu  structure  with  wbu 
has  already  been  described  when  speaking  of  the  ear  of  Reptiles 
(§1948  etM^.),  as  to  render  repetition  needless.  A  single  trumpet- 
shaped  bone,  the  representative  of  the  stapes,  commuoicates  immedi- 
ately between  the  membrana  tympani  and  the  fenettra  oralit ;  but  two 
or  three  minute  cartilagiuous  appendages,  connected  with  the  mem- 
branous drum  of  the  ear,  are  regarded  as  being  the  rudiments  of  the 
malUtu,  incut,  and  ot  orbieidare  met  with  in  the  next  class. 

(2040.)  The  Iddntyt  in  the  Bird  (Jig.  348,  e,  c,  e)  are  very  large : 
they  are  lodged  in  deep  depressions,  situated  on  each  side  of  the  spine 
in  the  lumbar  and  pelvic  regions :  their  posterior  aspects  being  moulded 
into  all  the  cavities  formed  by  the  bones  in  that  situation.  In  their 
essential  structure  each  kidney  is  made  up  of  innumerable  microscopic 
flexuous  tubes  ;  which,  joining  again  and  again  into  larger  and  still 
larger  trunks,  ultimately  terminate  in  the  ureter,  without  the  inter- 
position of  any  infundibular  cavity  analogous  to  the  pelvis  of  the 
human  kidney. 

(3041.)  From  tbe  manner  in  nbich  the  kidneys  are  imbedded,  the 
ureters  are  necessarily  derived  from  their  anterior  aspect.  Aficr 
receiving  all  the  terminations  of  the  urinary  tubules,  they  pass  behioil 
the  rectum  to  the  cloaca,  into  which  they  discharge  the  urinary  secre- 
tion. Tbe  cloaca,  therefore,  receives  the  terminations  of  the  lectuo). 
of  the  ureters,  and  also,  as  we  shall  immediately  see,  of  the  seitul 
passages :  no  urinary  bladder  is  as  yet  developed,  nevertheless  vestiges 
of  its  appearance  begin  to  become  visible.     The  cloaca  is,  in  fiicl, 
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in  some  birds  divided  into  two  compartments,  distinct  both  in  their 
appearance  and  in  their  office ;  tbey  are,  moreover,  separated  by  a 
constriction,  more  or  leas  well  defined  in  different  species.  It  is 
into  one  of    these 

compartments  that  '''9-  ^J-l- 

the  rectum  opens, 
while  the  otheiijig. 
343,  ni,m)con tains 
the  orifices  of  the 
ureters  and  genera- 
tive canals;  the  lat- 
ter   is,    therefore, 

generally     distin-  •• 

gaished  b;  the 
name  of  urethro- 
sexual  portion  of 
the  cloaca,  and  is 

in  truth  a  remnant  ^  " 

of  the  allantois,  and 
a  rudiment  of  a 
bladder  for  the  ac- 
cnmuUtion  of  the 
urine. 

(9042.)  An  unc-  *  * 

taouB  secretion,  pe- 
culiar to  the  class 
under  considera- 
tion, has  been  pro- 
vided for  the  pur-  ^^ 
pose  of  oiling  the  W 
feathers  ;  and  in 
wat  e  r  birds  the  fluid 
alluded  to  becomes 
of  very  great  im- 
portance to  their 
wellkre.BS  it  causes 

their  plumy  cover-  QenentiTe  orguia  or  the  Cock, 

ing  to  repel  moie- 

tnre  80  efficiently  that  it  is  never  wet.  The  gland  given  for  thia  pur- 
pose is  called  the  "  uropggium"  and  is  situated  upon  the  bock  of  the 
OS  coccygis ;— from  this  source  the  bird  distributes  the  oily  material 
thus  afforded  to  all  parts  of  ita  plumage. 

(3043.)  The  male  generative  organs  in  Birds  are  fully  as  simple  in 
their  structure  as  those  of  the  Reptilia.  The  testes  are  two  oval 
bodies  {^g.  343,  g),  invariably  situated  in  the  lumbar  region,  lying 
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upon  the  anterior  portion  of  the  kidney.  In  their  intinute  stnietan 
thej  consist  of  contorted  and  extremely  slender  tabes,  vberdn  the 
semen  is  elaborated,  oontuned  in  a  strong  capsule.  The  Bpwnweere- 
ting  tubules  of  each  testis  terminate  in  a  slightly  flunoos  tat  itftmi 
[h,  i),  th&t  opens  into  the  cloaca  by  a  aimple  orifice  (m,  m).  In  meet 
birds  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  a  penis  exists  at  all,  two  umplt 
rudimentary  vascular  papillte  at  the  termination  of  the  vata  d^ermtu 
constitQUng  the  entire  intromittent  apparatus;  so  that  oapulaiion 
between  the  male  and  female  must,  in  the  generality  of  speoea, 
be  effected  by  a  dmple  jnxts-poeition  of  the  sexual  orifices: 
nevertheless,  in  the  veb-footed  tribes,  which  copnlste  in  the  nM. 
and  in  the  Ostrich,  the  penis  of  the  male  is  much  more  perfectly  «^ 
gauized,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  description  extracted  tma 
Cuvier.* 

(2044.)  The  structure  of  the  penis  is  far  from  being  the  same  in  iH 
birds  provided  with  such  an  organ:  it  offers,  in  fact,  two  tjpeaU' 
tremely  different  from  each  other ;  whereof  the  Ottrieh  and  Dralit  mij 
be  taken  as  examples.  The  penis  of  the  Ostrich  is  of  a  size  pro- 
portioned to  that  of  the  bird.  Its  form  is  conical;  and  a  itef, 
narrow  groove  runs  along  its  upper  surface  from  the  base  to  the 
point.  The  vara  dejerentia  open  into  the  cloaca  opposite  to  ihe 
commencement  of  the  groove ;  so  that  the  semen  flows  directly  ii>tB 
this  furrow.  This  penis  consists,  first,  of  two  solid  conical  bote 
entirely  composed  of  fibrous  substance,  supported  at  their  t*^ 
within  the  sphincter  of  the  cloaca  upon  ita  inferior  wall.  Xh^ 
fibrous  cones  are  placed  side  by  side,  but  not  confounded  ti^tber; 
and  the  right  is'  smaller  than  the  left,  no  doubt  to  allow  this  orgn. 
which  never  becomes  soft  as  that  of  quadrupeds,  to  be  more  m^J 
folded  back  into  the  cloaca.  Secondly,  of  a  fibro-vascular  body,  vhtch 
constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  inferior  aspect  of  the  penis,  and  is  oon- 
tjnued  to  ito  extremity.  Thirdly,  of  a  cellular  portion,  ct^le  '^ 
erection,  placed  beneath  the  skin  liniug  the  urethral  groove.  Thii 
last  is  doubtless  the  first  appearance  of  the  eorpta  tpongionm,  vbicb 
in  Mammifers  completely  encloses  the  canal  of  the  urethra ;  while  "^ 
two  others  represent  the  corjni*  cavenumim.  The  whole  appantiA 
when  not  in  use,  is  drawn  into  the  cloaca  by  two  puis  of  retisctor 
muscles. 

(3046.)  In  Omh,  Ducks,  and  many  wading  birds,  snch  as  t^' 
Stork,  the  structure  of  the  male  intromittent  organ  is  totally  ^'^' 
ferent.  When  in  a  state  of  repose,  it  is  lodged  in  a  pooch  nsJ«' 
the  extremity  of  the  rectum,  and  curved,  so  as  to  describe  three 
parts  of  a  circle.  When  the  penis  is  opened  in  this  condition,  it  >J 
found  to  be  made  up  of  two  portions,  each  oompoeing  half  of  '*^ 

*  LcfUij  d'Anot  Camp.  tom.  v.  p.  108. 
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Babatance.  The  parietes  of  one-half  are  thick,  elastic,  and  slightly 
glandular.  The  other  presents  internally  a  great  number  of  trans- 
Terse  grooves  and  folds.  This  latter  portion  during  erection  unrolls 
itself  outwards  like  a  glove ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  half  first 
mentioned,  introducing  itself  into  the  hollow  cylinder  formed  by  the 
second,  fills  it  up,  and  constitutes  the  firmest  part  of  the  oi^n. 
Moat  of  the  grooves  and  folds  visible  during  non-ereclion  become 
much  less  apparent  when  the  penis  is  protruded ;  and  their  direction 
being  oblique,  they  prevent  it  from  stretching  out  in  a  straight  line, 
but  oblige  it  to  assume  a  cork-screw  appearance.  A  deep  groove  runs 
along  the  whole  length  of  this  singular  organ  ;  and  it  is  into  the  com- 
msncement  of  this  groove  that  the  vaaa  d^/erentia  pour  the  seminal 
secretion. 

(2046.)  The  females  of  species  whose  males  possess  a  large 
penis,  are  provided  with  a  rudimentary  eUtoria  of  similar  con- 
struction. 

(a04T.)  The  female  geue-  ^.344. 

rative  system  in  the  feathered 
tribes  offers  a  remarkable  ex- 
ception to  what  we  have  as 
yet  seen  in  the  vertebrate 
Ovipara.  Instead  of  beiug 
symmetrically  developed  upon 
the  two  sides  of  the  body, 
the  right  oviduct,  and  most 
frequently  the  corresponding 
ovarium,  remain  penuaneuily 
atrophied;  and, although  they 
do  exist  in  a  rudimentary  con- 
dition, they  never  arrive  at 
such  dimensions  as  to  allow 
them  to  assist  in  the  repro- 
ductive process. 

(9048.)  The  fertile  ovarium 
presents  in  all  essential  cir- 
cumstances the  same  organi- 
zation as  those  of  theReptilia; 
and  is  iu  the  same  way  at- 
tached by  folds  of  peritoneum 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  spine 
(Jig-  344,  /).  The  contained 
ova  are  found  in  all  stages  of 

maturity  ;    and,    being    con-  OenerstiTe  Kppantm  of  the  Hen. 

nected  blether  by  narrow  pedicles,  the  viscus  assumes  a  distiuctly 
racemose  appearance. 
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(9049.)  The  oviduct  {fig.  344,  d,  e)  commenMa  by  a  wide  funnel- 
shaped  aperture,  and  soon  assamen  the  appearance  of  a  convoluted  intes- 
tine, lla  lining  membrane  varies  in  texture  in  different  parts:  near  the 
infundibular  orifice  it  is  thin  and  smooth ;  further  down  it  becomes 
thicker  and  corrugated ;  and  at  last,  near  the  termination  of  the  caual, 
where  the  egg  is  completed  by  the  calcification  of  its  outward  coTenag 
{g),  it  preseDts  a  villose  texture.  The  oviduct  ultimately  open* 
into  the  corresponding  side  of  the  urethro-sexual  compartment  of  ihe 
cloaca. 

(2050.)  We  must,  in  tJie  next  place,  proceed  to  describe,  with  m 
much  brevity  as  is  consistent  with  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
first,  the  nidus,  or  ovitac,  in  which  the  rudiment  of  the  future  being 
is  produced ;  secondly,  the  structure  of  the  germ  [ovtiium)  wheu 
it  escapes  from  the  ovary ;  thirdly,  the  additions  made  to  the 
ovulum  as  it  passes  through  the  oviduct ;  and,  lastly,  the  pheno- 
mena that  take  place  during  the  development  of  the  embryo  b; 
incubation. 

(2051.)  If  the  ovarium  of  a  bird  be  examined  whilst  in  functional 
activity,  such  of  the  pedunculated  ovisacs  {calyca.fig.  344,/)  as  have 
within  them  ovula  ripe  for  exclusion  will  be  found  to  consist  of  tnxi 
membranes.*  Of  these,  the  exterior  is  veiy  vascular,  and  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  pale  zone  {stigma),  occupying  the  centre  of  the  calyx. 
The  lining  membrane  of  the  ovisac,  on  the  contrary,  is  thin  and  pel- 
lucid, but  studded  with  minute  corpuscles,  which  are  probably  glando- 
lar,  or  perhaps  little  plexuses  of  vessels.  Within  this  ovisac  the  basis 
of  the  future  egg  {^nlum)  is  formed. 

(2053.)  The  or«/um  produced  in  the  ovisac,  when  mature,  ia 
made  up  of  the  following  parts.  The  bulk  of  it  consists  of  ><> 
orange-coloured  oleaginous  material,  enclosed  in  a  most  delicate  acd 
pellucid  membrane  {mmArana  riteUi); — this  is  the  yolk  of  the 
future  egg.  Upon  the  surface  of  the  yolk  there  is  visible  aslightij- 
elevated  opaque  spot  [eieatricula),  wherein  is  lodged  the  reproductive 
germ :  this  last,  which  is  apparently  the  most  important  part  of 
the  ovulum,  is  a  minute  pellucid  globule;  and  has  been  nsmed 
after  its  discoverer  the  "  vemU  of  PurHrye,"  or  the  germinal 
renicle. 

(2063.)  The  phenomena  attending  concepUon  are  therefore  sim- 
ply these  -.—The  membranes  of  the  ovinae  are  gradually  thinned  bj 
absorption  ;  and,  being  embraced  and  squeezed  by  the  infundibular 
commencement  of  the  oviduct,  the  transparent  zone  or  stigma  gives 
way,  allowing  the  ovulum,  covered  only  by  its  membratia  ritelli,  to 
escape  into  the  ovidnctus.  The  rent  ovisac  is  soon  removed  bj 
absorption;    and  the   ovulum,  with  its  eieatricula,  is   left   to  b* 

*  Tide  Piiikinje,  SymboUe  ad  oti  Avinm  hiatariam  uiw  incubntionein.   tlo.   Uyatt 
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clothed  with  other  investmeDts :  but  the  germinal  veeicle  ia 
iiow  no  longer  to  be  aeen;  its  deUcate  covering  having  been,  aa 
Furkinje  supposes,  ruptuied  by  the  violence  to  which  it  has  been 
Bubjected. 

(3054.)  It  is  during  the  passage  of  the  ovulura  through  the  canal  of 
the  oviduct  that  it  becomes  enclosed  in  the  other  parte  entering  into 
the  composition  of  the  ^g :  these  are,  the  tUbumen,  the  ekalazat,  the 
membrana  putaminw,  and  the  eaUareoui  th«U. 

(^OSn.)  The  albumen,  or  glairy  fluid  forming  the  white  of  the  egg, 
is  secreted  bj  the  mucous  membrane  that  liuea  the  commencement  of 
the  oviduct;  and  being  laid  on,  layer  upon  layer,  gradually  coats 
the  membrana  vitelli.  Some  of  the  albumen  meanwhile  becomes 
iuspissated,  bo  as  to  form  an  almost  invisible  membrane,  the  chalaza, 
which  being  twisted  b;  the  revolutions  of  the  yolk,  as  it  is  pushed 
forward  in  the  oviduct,  is  gathered  into  two  delicate  and  spiral  cords 
(Jig.  340,  c,  c\  whereby  the  yolk  is  retained  in  titu  after  the  egg  is 
completed. 

(3056.)  The  ovnlnm,  now  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  albumen, 
and  furnished  with  the  chalaza,  at  length  approaches  the  terminal 
extremity  of  the  oviduct,  where  a  more  tenacious  material  ia  poured 
out :  it  is  here  that  the  whole  becomes  encased  in  a  dense  membrane 
resembling  very  thin  parchment,  called  "  memhrana  puiaminU ;"  and 
ultimately,  on  arriving  in  the  last  dilated  portion  of  the  canal  {Jig. 
344,  g),  the  lining  membrane  of  which  secretes  cretaceous  matter,  the 
theli  ia  formed  by  the  gradual  accumulation  of  extremely  minute,  poly- 
gonal, calcareous  particleB,  so  disposed  upon  the  surface  of  the  egg 
that  imperceptible  interstices  are  left  between  them  for  the  purpose  of 
tnmspiration. 

(3067.)  Thus,  as  the  oviduct  is  traced  from  ite  infundibular  com- 
mencement, the  different  portions  of  it  are  seen  successively  to  discharge 
the  following  functions: — the  orifioe  of  the  infundibulum  receives 
the  ovulum  from  the  ovisac  ;  the  succeeding  portion,  extending  nearly 
three-fourths  of  its  entire  length,  secretes  the  albumen  and  the  cha- 
lazaa ;  it  in  the  next  tract  furnishes  the  membrana  putaminis ;  and  in 
the  last  place,  the  shell ;  after  which,  the  complete  egg  is  expelled 
Ui  rough  the  cloaca. 

(3058.)  The  anatomy  of  (be  egg  prior  to  the  commencement  of 
incubation  is  therefore  sufGciently  simple.  Immediately  beneath 
the  shell  is  the  membrana  putaminis ;  which,  however,  we  must  here 
remark,  consists  of  two  layers;  and  at  the  larger  end  of  the  egg  these 
layers  separate,  leaving  a  space  {Jig.  346,  a,  b),  called  the  vaicula 
aeria;  vre  may  farther  notice,  that  the  chamber  so  formed  is  tilled  with 
air  containing  an  unusual  proportion  of  oxygen,  destined  to  serve  for 
the  respiration  of  the  future  embryo.  Enclosed  in  the  mambiana 
putaminu  the  student  next  finds  the  albumen  and  chalazaa  (Jig.  340,  c) ; 
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and  IftHtlj,  tbe  yolk,  enclosed  in  its  pioper  membrane  {Jig.  315,  c),the 
membranft  vitelli. 

(2059.)   We    must.  Pig.  US. 

however,  dwell  a  little 
more  at  length  upon 
the  composition  of  the 
jolk.  Tbe  cicatricula 
(Jig.  9ii,g)  is  made 
up  of  a  thin  mem-  j 
brane,  which  original- 
I7  enclosed  thevesicle 
of  Purkinje  (/);  but 
this  latter,  although 
introduced  into  tbe 
diagram  for  the  pur- 

poss  of  illustration,  is  in  reality,  as  we  have  already  seen,  no  longer 
visible;  and  we  must  now  change  tbe  word  dcatrieida  for  tbat  of 
blastoderm,  which  may  be  presumed  to  consist  of  tbe  original  cicatricula 
and  tbe  ruptured  vesicle  of  Purkinje :  it  is  from  thia  blcatodetn,  or 
germinal  memhratu,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  tbat  the  future  being  is 
developed.  p^  346. 

(20S0.)  Immediate- 
ly over  the  blastoderm 
the  membrana  vitelli 
is  slightly  thickened 
(Jig.  346,  h);  and  be- 
neath it  is  a  canal  («), 
which  leads  to  a  cham- 
ber (d)  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  yolk; 
this  cavity  is  filled 
with  a  whitish  granu- 
lar substance. 

(2081.)  Such  is  the  composition  of  the  complete  egg  of  a  Fowl; 
and,  with  the  enception  of  trifling  circumetances  hereafter  to  be 
noticed,  of  that  of  vertebi-ate  animals  in  general.  The  developuW^ 
of  the  embryo  ia  accomplished  in  the  following  manner. 

(2002.)  No  sooner  has  incubation*  commenced,  than  the  blastoderm 
becomee  distinctly  separate  from  the  yolk  and  tbe  membrana  vitelli ; 
and,  as  it  begins  to  spread,  assnmes  the  form  of  a  central  pellnci*' 
spot,  surrounded  by  a  broad  dark  ring  (fig.  346,  g.  k);  it  at  the  eW* 
time  becomes  thidiened  and  prominent,  and  ia  soon  sepamble  in"' 
three  layers;  of  these,  the  exterior  (Jig.  247,  o)  is  a  serous  layer;  the 

*  Dt.  Karl  Eruat  t.  Baer,  iibci  EntirickeliiiigageKhkbte  ia  Thien.  Beolxwbum 
und  Rcflciioo.    Ito.     1U37 
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internal,  or  that  next  the  yolk  (a),  a  mucous  layer;  and  between  the 
two  is  situated  a  vascular  layer  (b),  in  which  vessels  soon  become 
apparent.  These  three  hiyers  are  of  the  utmost  importance ;  as,  from 
the  first  mentioned  all  the  serous  structures,  fiom  the  second  all  the 
mucous  structure,  and  from  the  third  the  entire  vascular  system  of  the 
embryo,  originate. 

Fiff.ur. 


(3063.)  Tomrds  the  close  of  the  first  day  of  iucubation  the  blasto- 
derm has  already  begun  to  change  its  appearance,  and  two  white 
filaments  are  apparent  in  the  middle  of  Uie  central  pellucid  circle. 
Supposing  a  longitudinal  section  of  it  at  this  period,  the  membrana 
vitelli  will  be  found  to  ha?e  become  more  prominent  where  it  passes 
over  the  germinal  space  (Jig.  347,  1,  d).  The  outer  layer  of  the 
blastoderm  (o)  has  become  thickened  at  «  into  the  first  rudiment  of 
the  dorsal  portion  of  the  embryo ;  but  the  mucous  layer  (a),  and  the 
vascular  layer  (u),  have  as  yet  undergone  little  alteration. 

(3064.)  At  the  commencement  of  the  second  day  (^.  347,  a),  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  embryo  is  dilated,  and  bent  down  so  as  to 
inflect  the  three  membranes  of  the  blastoderm  at  this  point. 

(20S5.)  At  the  conclusion  of  the  second  day  this  inflection  is  carried 
still  further;  and  from  the  vascular  layer,  a  single  pulsating  cavity 
{fig.  347,  3,  A),  the  pujustum  talitiu,  the  first  appearance  of  a  heart, 
has  become  developed:  so  that  considerable  advance  is  already  made 
towarda  that  disposition  of  the  fetus  and  its  membranous  investments 
represented  in  the  next  figure,  to  which  we  now  beg  the  reader's 
attention. 

(^066.)  The  serous  membrane  {_fig.  347,  o)  has  at  the  third  day 
become  reflected  to  a  considerable  distance  over  the  back  of  the  fetus ; 
at  one  extremity  investing  the  head  with  a  serous  covering,  while  at 
the  opposite  it  in  like  manner  covers  the  tail :  it  is  this  reflection  of 
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fig.  3itt. 


the  serous  layer  which  forms  the  amnUm,  as  will   be  observed  in 
Jiff.  348,  where  the  amDiotic  sac  (c),  is  completed. 

(2067.)  The  mucous  layer  (a)  is  now  eeeo  to  line  the  as  yet  open 
space  which  is  to 
form  the  abdominal 
cavity ;  and  by  its 
inflections  gives 
birth  to  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  abdo- 
minal viscera. 

(206ft.l  From 
the  vascular  layer 
(b)  has  been  developed  the  heart,  now  composed  of  two  chambers  (a, 
fc),  and  the  branchial  arteries  (c),  which  joia  to  form  the  aorta  (m),  m- 
Bctly  as  in  the  Menopoma  {Jig.  318).  The  alUmtoii  (p),  the  uses  of 
which  will  be  descnbed  hereafter,  likewise  begins  to  tDB^e  its  appur- 
ance.* 

(9069.)  At  the  fifth  day  {Jiff.  349)  the  lineamenta  of  the  viscera 
become  tolerably  distinct  The  sao  of  the  amnios  (o)  is  completed ; 
the  liver  (i),  and  the  lungs  (e),  begin  to  show  tbemselvea ;  and  the  iMg 
of  the  allaulois  (ji)  is  largely  developed :  still,  however,  the  heart  (a.  I>] 
is  that  of  a  fish,  and  the  aorta  (m)  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
branchial  arches  (c);  so  we  have  yet  to  trace  how,  as  the  lunge  increase 
in  size,  the  circulatory  apparatus  becomes  changed,  and  the  branchial 
organs  obliterated. 

(2070.)  On  the  third  day  of  incubation  there  exist  four  vascular 
arches  (jiff.  348,  e)  on  each  side,  having  a  common  origin  from  the 
bulb  (b),  which  obviously  represents  the  butbus  arterioEUS  of  Fisbea 
and  Reptiles,  before  described ;  these  encircle  the  neck,  and  joi" 
on  arriving  in  the  dorsal  region  to  form  the  aorta,  which  commences 
by  two  roots,  each  made  up  of  the  union  of  the  four  branchial  vessels 
of  the  corresponding  side.  The  vascular  arches  are  developed  one 
after  the  other,  the  moat  anterior  being  visible  even  on  the  second 
day:  shortly,  a  aecond  appears  behind  the  first,  the  former  in  fi*" 
meantime  becoming  considerably  larger ;  and  at  length  the  third  and 
the  fonrth  are  formed,  the  fourth  being  still  very  small  at  tbe  com- 
mencement of  the  third  day. 

('2071.)  At  this  period  three  fisenres  are  perceptible  between  the 
branchial  arches,  and  in  front  of  the  first  pair  is  tbe  first  appearance 
of  the  oral  orifice;  which,  however,  is  not,  properly  speaking,  the 
aperture  of  tbe  mouth,  since  at  this  epoch  the  jaws  and  buccal 
cavity  are  not  as  yet  formed ;  but,  physiol (Really  considered,  it  rather 
represents  the  pharynx. 

■  '  Dei  Brauchin  cl  dea  TuMeaui  biancliiaai  dam  \tt  EmbT7an*  At*  animau  '"' 
t^brei,  par  Prat.  Cb.  Erutt  t.  Bser.    Atmalea  dea  Scieocea  Nat.  torn.  z>. 
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(iOtii.)  At  the  close  of  the  tUird  day  this  branchial  apparatus  is 
already  slightly  changed ;  the  branchial  fissarea  are  wider,  aod  the 
fourth  rasoular  aroh  is  become  nearly  as  lai^e  as  the  others.  On  the 
fourth  day  the  first  vascular  arch  is  almost  imperceptible,  and  that  for 
two  reasons :  in  the  first  place,  it  becomes  covered  up  with  cellular 
tissue  ;  and,  secondly,  it  is  so  much  diminished  in  size  towards  the 
second  half  of  the  fourth  day,  that  it  merely  gives  passage  to  a  most 
slender  stream  of  nearly  colourless  blood.  By  the  close  of  the  fourth 
day  it  is  no  longer  recognisable ;  but,  before  its  disappearance,  it  is 
seen  to  have  given  off  from  its  most  convex  point  a  vessel,  which  be- 
comes the  carotid  artery,  so  thst,  when  the  arch  itself  is  atrophied, 
that  portion  of  it  which  was  connected  with  the  bulb  of  the  aorta  be- 
comes the  tnmk  of  the  carotid. 

(U073.)  The  second  arch  then  becomes  diminished  in  size,  insomuch 
that  the  third  and  fourth  receive  the  greater  part  of  the  blood  ;  while 
in  the  meantime  a  fifth  arch  makes  its  appearance  behind  the  fourth, 
BO  that  in  this  way  there  are  still  four  permeable  arches. 

(3074.)  While  these  changes  are  going  on  in  the  vascular  canals, 
the  first  branchial  fissure  gradually  closes;  and,  to  make  up  for  this,  a 
new  one  is  formed  between  the  arch  which  originally  was  the  fourth, 
and  that  last  developed. 

(2075.)  At  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  day,  there  are  conse- 
quently again  four  vascular  arches  and  three  branchial  fissures  on  each 
side ;  but  not  the  same  as  those  of  the  third  day,  since  one  arch  and 
one  fissure  have  disappeared,  and  have  been  replaced  by  similar  parts. 
During  the  fifth  day  the  vascular  arch,  which  at  first  was  the  second, 
is  obliterated,  and  the  two  succeeding  ones  become  increased  in  size; 
but  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  day  all  the  branchial  fissures  are  e&ced, 
being  filled  up  with  cellular  tissue,  and  no  trace  of  them  is  left.  The 
remainder  of  the  metamorphosis  seems  to  depend  principally  upon 
changes  that  occur  in  the  6uI6u»  artmosus  (Jig.  348,  6),  which  is  by 
degrees  converted  into  the  bulb  of  the  aorta.  This  part  of  the  arterial 
syalem,  from  being  a  single  carity,  about  the  fifth  day  divides  into  two 
cauale,  whichbecomagradually  more  and  more  separated,  and  bent  upon 
themselves.  The  separation  of  the  bulbus  arteriosus  into  two  vessels 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  Professor  Baer,  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
ventricles  gradually  become  separated  by  a  septum,  which,  as  it  becomes 
more  complete,  causes  two  distinct  currents  of  blood  to  be  propelled 
from  the  heart  The  current  coming  from  the  right  ventricle  arrives 
sooner  than  the  other  at  the  vascular  arches,  and  mshea  through  the 
two  posterior  and  through  the  middle  arch  of  the  left  side ;  while  the 
gush  of  blood  from  the  left  ventricle  fills  the  two  anterior  arches,  and 
the  middle  arch  of  the  right  eide ;  a  circumstance  depending  upon  the 
course  impressed  upon  the  currents  derived  from  the  two  ventricles. 
Each  current  becomes  more  and  more  distinct;  and  at  last  each  b  pro- 
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vided  with  s  proper  chADoel,  formiDg  ihe  tnrnka  of  the  future  pul- 
waaoMtj  aiterj  and  of  fhs/uture  aorta. 

(-20TG.)  It  will  be  seen,  that  aa  j'et  th«  real  aorta  does  not  exist ; 


for  at  this  period  of  the  metamorphosis  all  the  blood  passes  through 
the  vascular  arches  that  remaio  into  the  dorsal  vessel  {fig.  S49,  n), 
which  is  formed  in  the  same  nuumer  as  the  aorta  of  Fishes  by  the 
union  of  the  branchial  vessels. 

(3077.)  While  the  branchial  fissures  penetrated  into  the  pharyngeal 
cavity,  the  branchial  vessels  were  contuned  in  the  corresponding  hran- 
ohial  arches ;  hut,  as  soon  as  these  fissures  disappear,  the  vascular 
trunks  abandon  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pharynx,  and  b^n  to  as- 
sume the  character  that  they  afterwards  present. 

(2078.)  The  most  posterior  arch  of  the  left  side  gradually  disap- 
pears, and  on  the  seventh  day  oS  incubation  is  no  longer  recognisable ; 
whilst  in  the  meantime  the  current  of  blood  from  the  right  ventricle 
is  directed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pass  in  front  of  this  arch,  and 
enters  the  posterior  arch  of  the  right  side,  and  the  last  bat  one  on  the 
left. 

(S07Q.)  As,  moreover,  the  two  arches,  that  were  formerly  the  most 
anterior,  have  become  obliterated,  while  the  third  and  fourth,  on  the 
coQtraiy,  are  increased  in  size,  the  blood,  passing  backwards  through 
these  arches  into  the  roots  of  the  aorta,  enters  also  the  carotid  artery, 
which  now  resembles  a  prolongation  of  the  commencement  of  the  aorta 
towards  the  head.  ThuB,  one  part  of  the  primitive  root  of  the  aorta 
becomes  the  trunk  of  the  carotid  arteij. 

(2080.)  There  exist,  consequently,  on  the  eighth  day,  three  vascular 
arches  on  the  right  side,  and  only  two  on  the  left ;  and  these  five 
arches  are  derived  from  the  heart,  as  are  also  two  small  vascular  trunks 
now  quite  distinct,  which  have  been  formed  from  the  bulb. 

(2081.)  The  antorior  arch  of  both  sides,  and  the  middle  arch  of  the 
right  side,  proceed  from  the  left  ventricle ;  the  posterior  arches  issue 
from  the  right:  but  all  of  them  ae  yet  unite  to  form  the  two  roots  of 
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the  aorta,  vhich  are  still  of  pretty  equal  size,  and  eaoh  root  gives  off 
a  carotid  artery.  At  the  point  nbere  tbe  aDterior  arches  join  the  roots 
of  the  aorta,  thej  are  non  seen  to  give  off  newly-formed  trunks,  vhich 
go  to  the  anterior  extremity  of  their  respective  sides ;  and  as  these 
limbs  and  the  head  increase  in  size,  and  require  more  blood,  tbe  an- 
terior arch  propels  a  greater  proportion  of  blood  in  that  direction,  and 
insensibly  less  and  less  Into  the  aorta.  The  consequence  is,  that 
the  anterior  arch  becomes  more  and  more  decidedly  the  brachio- 
cephalic trank;  and  in  abort,  on  the  thirteenth  day,  it  only  com- 
mnnicates  with  the  dorsal  aorta  by  a  small  vessel,  and  ultimately 
becomes  quite  detached,  forming  the  arteria  innominata  of  the  corres- 
ponding side. 

(3083.)  Meanwhile  the  posterior  arches  on  both  sides  send  ont 
branches  destined  to  the  contiguoas  lungs.  On  the  eighth  day  these 
vessels  are  still  very  small,  and  difficult  to  find;  but  they  soon  grow 
lai^er,  and,  during  the  last  half  of  the  period  of  incubation,  they  show 
themselves  as  the  immediate  continuations  of  the  arches  from  which 
they  are  derived;  their  junctions  with  tbe  aorta  becoming  more  and 
more  imperfect,  and  constituting  the  two  ductus  art^rioti.  These 
canals  are  of  veiy  unequal  size  ;  that  of  the  right  side  is  much  shorter 
than  that  of  tbe  left,  which  is  now  the  only  remnant  of  the  original 
root  of  the  aorta  on  that  side,  and  considerably  narrower  than  the  root 
of  tbe  aorta  on  the  right  side.  On  the  right  side,  in  fact,  the  middle 
arch  now  becomes  of  great  importance,  and  really  constitutes  the  com- 
mencement of  the  descending  aorta,  receiving  the  other  commnnica. 
tions  as  subordinate  parts. 

(20H3.)  The  bird  having  escaped  from  the  egg,  and  having  breathed 
for  some  time,  all  the  blood  from  the  right  ventricle  passes  into  tbe 
lungs,  the  ductus  arteriosi  become  totally  imperforate,  and  two  dis- 
tinct circulations  are  thus  Sstablisbed;  one  proceeding  from  the  right 
side  of  the  heart  through  the  lungs  into  the  left  side  of  tbe  heart, 
the  other  from  the  left  aide  of  the  heart  through  the  system  into  the 
right  side  of  th6_beart. 

(S084.)  We  see,  therefore,  that  of  the  five  peirs  of  vascular  bran- 
chial arches  which  at  first  by  their  union  formed  the  aorta  as  in 
Fishes,  those  of  the  first  pair  on  both  sides  and  of  the  fifth  on  the 
left  eide  speedily  disappear.  The  third  on  each  side  become  the 
brachiocephalic  trunks,  tbe  fourth  of  the  right  side  becomes  tbe  de- 
scending aorta,  while  the  fifth  of  the  right  side  and  the  fourth  of  the 
left  side  are  converted  into  the  pulmonary  arteries.  The  very  short 
trunk  common  to  the  two  pulmonary  arteries,  as  well  as  tbe  equally 
short  trunk  of  the  aorta,  properly  so  called,  are  produced  by  tbe 
transformation  of  the  single  cavity  of  the  original  "  hiibui  arteriotui '' 
into  two  distinct  canals,  and  thus  this  wonderful  metamorphosis  is 
accomplished. 
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('^085.)  About  the  hundrod-and- twentieth  hoar  from  the  commenM- 
meat  of  iacubatioii.  the  vascular  layer  of  the  blastoderm  has  spread 
extensively  over  the  yolk  (^3. 850,  6) ;  and  aa  the  vessels  formed  \>J 
it  become  perfected,  they  are  found  to  converge  to  the  aavel  of  lbs 


embryo,  and  to   constitute    a    distinct  system  of  arteries  and  Terns 

{mnpkalo-meseuleric),  communicating  with  the  aorta  and  with  the  heart 

of  the  fetus,  and  forming  a  vascular  circle  surrounding  the  yolk.    Tba 

omphalo- mesenteric  arteries,    (Ji^.  550,  6,  c),  which  thus  ramify  over 

the  vitelline  sac,  are  derived 

from  the  mesenteric  arteries ;  F<p-  Ml, 

and    the     blood    distributed 

through  them  is  returned,  by 

the  ot>iphalo-me»eHteric  reim, 

to  the  superior  vena  cava  of 

the  young  chick. 

(2086.)  As  soon  aa  the  in- 
testinal system  of  the  embryo 
bird  is  distinctly  formed,  the  I 
membrane  iuclosing  the  yolk 
(vitellkle)  is  seen  to  communi- 
cate with  the  intestine  by  a 
wide  duct  (ditfliu  vitello-in- 
testinalis),  whereby  the  nutri- 
tive substance  of  the  yolk 
enters  the  alimentary  canal 
to  serve  as  food,  and  the 
mucous  membrane  lining  the 

vitellicle  becomes  thrown  into  

close  navy  folds,  so  as  to  pre- 
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sent  a  very  extensive  surflice.  Gradually,  as  growth  advances,  the  yolk 
diminishes  in  size ;  and  at  length,  before  the  young  bird  is  hatched, 
the  remains  of  it  are  entirely  withdrawn  into  the  abdominal  cavity, 
(^gi.  354,  358).  where  its  absorption  is  completed :  but  even  in  th6 
adult  bird  a  little  ccecal  appendage,  or  diverticulum,  atiU  indicates  the 
place  formerly  occupied  by  the  diutiu  vitello-iHteitinalU. 

(^087.)  While  the  above  phenomena  are  in  progress,  another  im- 
portant system  of  vessels  provided  for  the  respiration  of  the  bird  in 
ovo  are  developed,  and  obliterated  before  the  egg  is  hatched. 

(2088.)  At  about  the  period  represented  in  fig.  349,  the  sides  of 
the  abdominal  cavity,  which 

is  still  open   anteriorly,  are  ^9-  ^^'^• 

occupied  by  transitory  secret- 
ing organs,  named  corimra 
Wolfiana:  these,  apparently, 
are  the  rudiments  of  the 
genito-nrinary  system:  and, 
to  receive  their  secretion,  a 
bladder  is  developed,  called 
the  aHantoid  *ae, — a  viscus 
which  is  moreover  destined 
to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  economy  of  the  embryo, 
and  soon  becomes  its  prin- 
cipal respiratory  organ.  The 
allattloit  first  makes  its  ap- 
pearance as  a  delicate  beg 
{Jig.  349,  p).  derived  from 
the  anterior  surface  of  the 
rectum,  but  it  expands  rapid* 
ly,  and  soon  occupies  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  the 
interior  of  the  egg  (fiif.  35tl, 
r),  nntil  at  last  it  lines  nearly 
the  whole  extent  of  the  ni^nt- 
bratia  putaminit,  and,  becom- 
ing thus  extensively  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  the  air 
that  penetrates  the  egg-shell, 

it  ultimately  takes  upon  itself  the  respiratory  function.  When  fully 
developed  {fig.  361),  it  b  covered  with  a  rich  net-work  of  arteries 
and  veins  {a,  b)  spread  upon  its  surface.  The  arteries  {fig.  353,  a) 
are  derived  from  the  common  iliac  trunks  of  the  embryo,  and  of  course 
represent  the  umbilical  arteries  of  the  human  fetus;  the  vein  enters 
the  umbilicus,  and,  passing  through  the  fissure  of  the  liver,  pours 
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the  blood,  which  it  returns   J 
condition,  into    the    iuferior 
cava,   as   does   tlie  umbilical 
vein  of  Mammalia. 

tSOeS,)    About    the    nine- 
teenth day  of  incubation,  the 
air-vessel  at   the  large    ex- 
tremity of  the  egg  {Jig.  351, 
c)  ia  ruptured,  aud  the  lungs 
begin  to  assume  their  func- 
tion, by  breathing  the  air  that 
this   vesicle    contaiua.      The 
circulation  through  the  allan- 
tois  then  gradually  diminishes, 
and  it  is  slowly  obliterated, 
until    merely  a    ligamentous 
remnant,  called  the  uraehia, 
is  left.   In  Reptiles,  however, 
as  ne  have  already  seen,  a 
portion  of  the  allantoid   beg 
remains    even   in 
the  adult  creature 
{Ag.  315,  q);  and 
in   Birda   in   that 
compartmentofthe 
cloaca  in  which  the 
genital  and  urinary 
passages  terminate 
are  vestiges  of  the 
same  organ. 

(2090.)  Although 
the  above  descrip- 
tion is  intended  to 
give  a  general  view 
of  the  process  of 
oviparous  genera- 
tion in  its  most 
perfect  and  conse- 
quently most  com- 
plex form,  the  read- 
er, in  applying  it 
to  the  development 
of  the  ovum  in  the 
inferior  Ovipaha, 
must  bear  in  mind 
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thfi  following  important  difieroDces : — let.  That  in  the  air-breathing 
Rbptilia  the  wkitt  of  the  egg  is  almost,  if  not  entirely,  wanting;  but 
the  other  phenomena  are  similar  to  those  witnessed  in  the  Bird.  Sndly. 
That  in  Fishes  not  only  is  there  no  white  fonned,  but  for  obTioua 
reasons  the  allantoid  apparatus  is  not  developed.  The  egg  in  these 
lower  tribes  contains  only  the  yolk  and  the  cicatricula ;  it  swella  from 
absorbing  the  surrounding  water,  and  the  fetus  is  developed  upon 
the  surface  of  the  yolk;  the  latter,  which,  as  in  Birds,  comma- 
nicatea  with  the  intestine,  being  slowly  received  into  the  abdominal 
cavity. 

(3091.)  The  subsequent  changes  that  occur  in  the  cirouktory 
system  of  a  Bird,  namely,  the  obliteration  of  the  foramen  ovale, 
and  of  the  ductus  arteriosi,  whereby  the  pulmonary  and  syat«mio 
circulatdons  become  quite  distinct,  nre  similar  to  those  which  take 
place  in  the  Mammiferous  fetus,  and  will  be  described  in  the  next 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


(9092.)  Thb  highest  boon  conferred  upon  the  lower  animals,  "  Hea- 
ven's last,  best  gift,"  is  parental  affection.  The  cold-blooded  Ovipara, 
unable  in  any  manner  to  assist  in  the  maturation  of  their  offspring, 
were  necessarily  compelled  to  leave  their  eggs  to  be  hatched  by  the 
agency  of  external  circumstances ;  and  their  prt^eny,  even  bom  the 
moment  of  their  birth,  were  abandoned  to  chance  and  to  their  own 
resources  for  a  supply  of  nourishment.  In  Birds,  the  duties  and  the 
pleasures  inseparable  from  the  necessity  of  incubating  their  ova, 
and  of  providing  nutriment  for  their  callow  brood,  are  indeed  mani- 
fested to  an  extent  unparalleled  in  the  preceding  orders  of  Vertebrata ; 
but  it  is  to  the  Mammalia  alone,  the  most  sagacious  and  intelligent  of 
all  the  inhabitants  of  this  world,  that  the  Creator  bt0  permitted  the 
full  enjoyment  of  paternal  and  maternal  love,  has^thrown  the  off- 
spring absolutely  helpless  and  dependent  upon  a  mother's  care  and 
solidtude,  and  thus  confers  upon  the  parent  the  joys  and  comforts 
that  a  mother  only  knows, — the  dearest,  purest,  sweetest,  bestowed 
upon  the  animal  creation. 

(2099.)  The  grand  circumstance  whereby  the  entire  elass  of  beings 
generally  designated  under  the  name  of  Quadbopeds  may  he  distin- 
guished from  all  other  members  of  the  animal  kingdom  is,  that  the 
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females  of  every  species  are  fomiahed  with  mammary  glanda, — secern- 
ing organs  appointed  to  supply  a  secretion  called  milk, — wherebjr  the 
jouDg  are  nouriahed  from  the  moment  of  their  birth,  until  they  haie 
reached  a  suf&cient  age  to  enable  them  to  live  upon  such  aninul  or 
vegetable  substances  as  are  adapted  to  their  maturer  condition.  The 
possession  of  these  lactiferous  glands  would  indeed  be  in  itself  t 
sufficiently  decisive  cfaaracteristic  of  the  whole  group ;  and  if  to  tbia 
we  add  that  their  visceral  cavity  is  separated  into  a  thorax  and  abde- 
men  by  a  muscular  diaphragm,  and  that  they  breathe  by  means  of 
lungs  precisely  similar  to  our  own,  we  need  not  in  this  place  dwell 
upon  any  more  minute  definition  of  the  Mammiferous  Vertebrata. 

(3094.)  The  Mahha^ua,  as  we  might  be  prepared  to  anticipate  from 
their  importance,  are  extensively  distributed.  The  generality  of  them 
are  terrestrial  in  their  habits,  either  browsing  the  herbage  from  the 
ground,  or,  if  of  camivoroos  propensities,  leading  a  life  of  rapine,  by 
carrying  on  a  blood-thirsty  warfare  against  animals  inferior  to  them- 
selves in  strength  or  ferocity.  Many  inhabit  the  trees :  some  burro* 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil ;  a  few  can  raise  themselves  into  the 
air  and  flit  about  in  search  of  insect  prey :  the  Otter  and  the  Seal 
persecute  the  fishes  even  in  their  own  element;  and  the  gigsntic 
Whales,  wallowing  upon  the  surfoce  of  the  sea,  "  tempest  tlie  ocean " 
in  their  fury. 

(2095.)  With  habits  so  diverse,  we  may  well  expect  corresponding 
diversity  in  their  forms,  or  in  the  structure  of  their  limbs ;  and,  id 
fact,  did  we  not  compress  oar  description  of  these  particulars  into 
reasonable  limits,  we  might  easily  test  the  perseverance  of  tbe  most 
patient  reader  in  following  us  through  the  mass  of  details  connected 
with  this  part  of  our  subject  We  shall,  therefore,  commencing  «9 
we  have  hitherto  doue,  with  the  osteology  of  the  class,  first  describe, 
in  general  terms,  the  characters  of  a  Mammiferous  skeleton;  and 
then,  as  we  arrange  the  Mammalia  under  the  various  orders  into 
which  they  have  been  distributed,  speak  of  the  most  important  aber- 
rations from  the  given  type. 

(3098.)  The  vertebral  column  of  all  Mammals,  with  the  remarkable 
exception  of  tbe  Getaoea,  is  divisible  into  the  same  regions  as  in  tbe 
human  skeleton,  viz.  the  cervical,  dorsal,  lumbar,  sacral,  and  coccy- 
geal or  caadal  portions. 

(2097.)  The  cervical  vertebne  are  invariably  seven  in  number.  Tt^ 
Sloth  (Bradypru  tridactglm)  was,  until  recently,  regarded  as  forming 
a  solitary  exception,  it  liaving  been  supposed  to  possess  nine  cervical 
vertebne ;  the  researches  of  Professor  Bell,  however,  show  that  even 
this  animal  conforms  to  the  general  law.  The  distinguished  nata* 
ralist  referred  to^*  has  demonstrated,  "  that  the  posterior  two  of  these 
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Tertebna  haye  attached  to  them  the  mdimenta  of  two  pain  of  ribs, 
in  the  form  of  small  elongated  bones  artioalated  to  their  transverse 
processes;  they  mast,  therefore,  be  considered  as  truly  dorsal  ver< 
tebrse,  modified  into  a  cervical  form  and  function  suited  to  the  pecu- 
liar wants  of  the  animal."  Professor  Bell  further  observes,  that  "  the 
otgeot  of  the  increased  number  of  vertebne  in  the  neck  of  the  Sloth 
is  evidently  to  alloiv  of  a  more  extensive  rotation  of  the  head ;  for,  as 
each  of  the  bones  turns  to  a  small  extent  upon  the  succeeding  one,  it 
is  clear  that  the  degree  of  rotation  of  the  extreme  point  will  be  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  pieces  in  the  whole  series.  When  the 
habits  of  this  eitraordiuary  animal  are  considered,  hanging  as  it  does 
from  the  under  surface  of  boughs,  with  the  back  downwards,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  only  means  by  which  it  could  look  towards  the  ground 
must  bs  by  rotation  of  the  neck ;  and  as  it  was  necessary,  to  effect 
this  without  diminishing  the  firmness  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the 
vertebral  column,  to  add  certain  movable  points  to  the  number  pos- 
sessed by  the  rest  of  the  class,  the  additional  motion  was  acquired  by 
modifying  the  two  superior  dorsal  vertebrte,  and  giving  them  the  office 
of  cervica],  rather  than  by  infringing  on  a  rule,  which  is  thus  pre- 
served entire,  without  a  single  known  exception." 

(Q098.)  The  occipital  bono  articulates  with  the  atlas  by  two  lateral 
condyles,  instead  of  by  a  single  central  articulating  sarface ;  a  circum- 
stance which  depends  upon  the  greatly-increased  development  of  the 
encepholan,  and  the  consequent  expansion  of  the  cranium. 

(3099.)  The  number  of  dorsal  vertebrte  depends  upon  that  of  the 
ribs :  thus  in  the  Bat  tribe  there  are  only  eleven ;  while  in  some  of 
the  Fochydermata,  as,  for  example,  in  the  Elephant  and  Tapir,  as 
many  as  twenty  dorsal  vertebrs  may  be  counted.  The  lumbar  and 
sacral  vertebre  will  likewise  be  more  or  less  numerous  in  difierent 
genera ;  and  in  the  number  of  pieces  composing  the  coccyx,  or  tail, 
Uiere  u  every  variety,  from  four  to  five-and-forty. 

(3100.)  The  thorax  is  enclosed  by  ribs,  that  in  stmcture,  and  in 
their  mode  of  connection  with  the  dorsal  vertebra,  resemble  those  of 
Man.  At  its  dorsal  extremity  each  rib  is  articulated  by  Its  head  to 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrsB,  and  to  the  intervertebral  substance ;  while 
its  tubercle,  or  the  representative  of  the  second  head  of  the  rib  of  a 
Bird,  is  movably  connected  with  the  corresponding  vertebral  trans- 
verse process.  There  are  no  sternal  ribs ;  but  these  are  represented 
by  cartil^nons  pieces,  whereby,  towards  the  anterior  part  of  the 
thorax,  each  rib  is  attached  to  the  side  of  the  sternum;  posteriorly, 
however,  this  connection  does  not  exist.  The  anterior  ribs  are  there- 
fore called  trtM  ribi,  and  the  posterior, '/ob^  or  Jloating  ribs,  precisely 
•e  in  the  human  skeleton. 

(3101.)  The  sternum  is  composed  of  several  narrow  pieces,  placed 
in  a  line  behind  each  other  along  the  middle  of  the  breast.    These 
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pieces  are  genenlly  consolidatecl :  hj  tbsir  ktenl  mugina  thaj  gire 
atUchment  anUriorl;  to  the  clavicles,  if  these  bones  be  present ;  and, 
behind  these,  to  the  costal  cartilages  of  the  tnie  ribs. 

(2103.)  From  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  thorax,  it  is  evident 
that  the  ribs  are  capable  of  extensive  movements  of  elevation  and  de- 
pression, whereby  the  capacity  of  the  whole  thoracic  caritj  may  be 
increased  or  diminished;  movements  which,  aided  by  those  of  the 
diaphragm,  draw  in  and  expel  the  air  used  for  raspiration. 

(3103.)  The  anterior  extremity  is  appended  to  a  broad  acapnls. 
generally  unconnected  with  the  rest  of  the  skeleton,  except  bj  mus- 
cular attachments.  In  quadrupeds  that  use  this  extremity  as  an  in- 
strument of  prehension  or  of  flight,  a  clavicle  is  interposed  between 
the  scapula  and  the  sternum ;  but  most  frequently  this  element  of  the 
shoulder  ie  deficient,  and  even  the  coracoid  bone,  if  a  veati^  of  it 
remains  at  all,  ie  reduced  to  a  mere  appendage  to  the  scapula,  known 
to  the  human  anatomist  as  the  corscoid  process.  The  rest  of  the  limb 
presents  the  arm,  the  fore-arm,  the  carpus,  metacarpus,  and  phalanges : 
but  these  are  bo  altered  in  appearance  in  different  orders  that  no  ge- 
neral description  will  suffice,  and  we  most  therefore  defer  this  part  of 
our  inquiry  for  the  presenL 

(3104.)  In  the  posterior  extremity  there  is  equal  dissimilarj^  in 
the  ooDstructiou  of  the  distal  portions  of  the  limb ;  but  the  pelvis, 
although  much  modified  in  form,  oonsiats  of  the  same  pieces  as  in  the 
human  subject,  and  in  like  manner  has  the  pubic  arch  and  fonunina 
fully  completed. 

(3105.)  The  cranium  and  face  are  made  np  of  numeroDs  bones, 
easily  recognisable,  as  they  correspond  in  their  general  arrangement 
with  those  composing  this  part  of  the  skeleton  in  the  lower  Verte- 
brata.  Their  develt^ment  in  tiie  facial  r^on  is  la^  in  proponioD 
to  the  strength  of  the  muscles  moving  the  lower  law ;  and  they  sie  so 
disposed  as  to  form  buttresses  to  resist  the  powerful  pressare  of  the 
teeth,  as  well  as  to  enclose  cavities  wherein  are  lodged  the  oi^ana  eaa- 
nected  with  the  senses  of  smell  and  of  vision.  One  example  will  an- 
swer our  present  purpose,  and  we  have  selected  the  skull  of  the  Piy  as 
one  calculated  to  show  a  medium  development  of  the  whole  series. 

(3106.)  In  the  ftue  we  find  on  each  side  two  bones  entering  into  the 
compositton  of  the  upper  jsw,  into  which  teeth  are  implanted ;  these 
are  the  ntptrior  maxiUary  (Jig.  8(5,  18),  and  the  inUTtnaaiUanf  (17). 
These  bones,  moreover,  bound  extensively  the  oavj^  of  the  nose ;  and, 
together  with  the  palatine  process  of  die  palatt  bom  {fig.  356,  33), 
constitute  the  bony  palate,  or  roof  of  the  mouth.  The  mmoI  brmn  {Jig. 
355,  30,  30)  complete  the  upper  part  of  the  face ;  and,  being  in  con- 
tact along  the  mesial  line,  arch  over  the  nasal  chamber. 

(3107.)  The  orbit  is  bounded  anteriorly  by  the  locrynM^  Aoite  (c),  and 
the  jugal  or  molar  bone  (f>).    Its  posterior  boundary  is  generally  vntnt- 
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Bkull  or  the  Fig. 

ing,  as  ibe  external  angal&r  proceesea  of  the  jugal  and  front&l  bones 
do  not  meet 

(S106.)  The  orbital  cavit;  is  priDcipall;  formed  by  processeB  derived 
from  the  os  frontis,  the  sphenoid,  the  lacrimal,  and  the  malar  bone ; 
the  ethmoid  and  the  palatine  rarely  entering  into  its  composition. 

{3109.)  The  oi  etkmoidet,  the  vomer,  and  the  tiabinaUd  bons*  will 
be  deBcribed  minutely  when  we  speak  of  the  ol&ctory  apparatus,  which 
they  contribute  to  form. 

(3110.)  The  inferior  maxUla  in  Mammals  is  characterised  by  two 
circumstancoB,  which  distingaish  it  from  that  of  other  Tertebrata. 
It  consists,  iu  the  first  place,  of  only  two  lateral  pieces,  exactly  similar 
to  each  other,  joined  ti^ether  at  tlie  chin  by  a  symphysis  in  many 
orders,  but  in  others  even  this  symphysis  is  obliterated  at  an  early 
age,  and  in  the  adult  the  two  latenU  halves  would  seem  to  form  but 
one  piece. 

(31 1 1.)  Another  character  peculiar  to  the  lower  jaw  of  a  Mammal  is, 
that  it  is  movably  articnl&ted  with  the  temporal  bone  by  means  of  a 
convex  and  undivided  condyle. 

(3113.)  These  marks,  identifying  the  Uammiferous  lower  jaw,  ought 
to  be  well  remembered  by  the  geologist. 

(3118.)  We  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  describe  the  teeth  that 
arm  the  jaws  of  the  different  tribes  of  quadrupeds ;  and  therefore  now 
proceed  to  eiamine  their  cranial  cavity,  and  the  bones  that  enter  into 
its  formation.  ** 

(3114.)  The  frontal  bone*  (figt.  SSS,  356,  1,  1)  are  generally  two  in 
number;  and  even  when,  as  in  Man,  they  seem  to  form  but  one  bone, 
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the  two  lateral  halTos  an  prodaced  from  evpuile  poiiils  of 
and  onlj  coalesce  m  age  advuices :  flometimes,  indeed,  ereo 
mdult,  the;  remain  pennanentlj  sepanled  bj  ntare. 
Fig.  }J6. 


Section  of  tbe  iknU  of  tb  Pig. 

(9116.)  Thcfartrfal  bona  (7.  7)  occupy  their  tuua]  poaiSon:  »^ 
^though  generally  double,  as  in  the  human  skeleton,  they  are  ■>«<■'>' 
frequently  consolidated  together,  even  at  an  early  age,  so  as  to  repesen 
but  a  aingle  bone. 

(2116.)  The  occipital  bone  consista  primarilj  of  the  same  [»«:»  ■! 
in  the  Reptile  ;  but  in  the  Uammifer  these  are  at  an  early  period  ccn- 
Bolidated  into  one  mass,  situated  at  the  back  of  the  crauiam.  I" 
basilar  portion  (5)  articulates  with  the  atlas  by  two  condyles;  vbSe  ibe 
lateral  wings  (10)  and  the  superior  arch  (8)  surronud  the  /onw" 
magnum,  and  protect  the  oerebellic  regions  of  the  encephalon. 

(2117.)  The  Ctenoid  (6),  although  composed  of  fewer  separale  pi«a 
than  in  the  Reptilia,  and  even  regarded  by  the  human  anatomist  ts  * 
single  bone,  is  still  distinctly  divisibte,  especially  in  young  mtsi^ 
into  two  very  important  portions, — one  anterior,  and  the  other  fee 
tenor ;  each,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  forming  the  body  of  a  ^^ 
cranial  rertebra.  The  posterior  half  (6)  consists  of  the  bodj,  !"■ 
eluding  the  posterior  clinoid  processes,  and  of  the  greater  lis  "" 
pterygoid  processes  {fig.  366,  25).  The  anterior  half  is  fonwd  'T 
the  anterior  clinoid  processes  and  ahe  minores  (Jig.  866,  11).  1^'^ 
two  halves  may  therefore  be  called,  respectively,  the  antmor  and  ?*' 
Urior  tphenoidi. 

(2118.)  Lastly,  we  have  the  temporal  botw,  exhibiting  but  one  pief 
although  made  up  of  all  the  parts  which  in  the  Reptile  were  w  d>^ 
vionely  distinct  elements.  The  petrous  portion,  wedged  into  the  i>*^ 
of  the  cranium,  still  encloses  the  internal  car.'  The  tympanic  elenK'i' 
{fig.  855,  a)  supports  the  membrana  tympani.  The  mastoid  pw^ 
{fig.  356,  12)  is  the  homologue  of  the  mastoid  bone  of  the  Crocodile' 
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and,  lastly,  the  squamous  element  mth  which  the  lower  jan  is  articu- 
lated (Jig.  365,  28)  in  the  Reptilia,  was  visibly  a  distinct  bone.  ETea 
to  these  may  be  added  the  zygomatio  process,  which  Professor  Owen 
regards  as  an  independent  elemental  part. 

(S119.)  Reviewing,  therefore,  all  that  has  been  said  relative  to  the 
composition  of  the  skull  in  the  different  classes  of  Tertebrata,  the 
following  dedactions  may  be  arrived  at; — • 

1.  That,  as  we  advance  from  lower  to  higher  forms,  the  propor- 
tionate size  of  the  cranium  relative  to  that  of  the  face  becomes 
greater. 

9.  That  the  number  of  bones  met  with  upon  the  inferior  and  lateral 
aapecta  of  the  head  gradually  diminishes :  for  in  Mammalia  the  pUry^ 
gold  and  tympanic  bones,  which  even  in  Birds  are  separate  pieces, 
become  very  generally  confounded  with  the  aphtnoid  and  the  temporal; 
and  also  the  petrous  and  squamous  portions  of  the  temporal  become 
blended  together. 

3.  The  number  of  bones  normally  entering  into  the  composition  of 
the  cranium  of  adult  Mammalia  varies  considerably.  When  most 
numerous,  there  are  twenty-eight— «leven  in  the  cranium,  and  seven- 
teen in  the  face.  In  this  case  the  cianial  bones  are  the  following,— 
one  occipital,  one  sphenoid,  the  two  squamous  portions  of  the  temporal, 
the  two  tympauo-petroos  portions  of  the  temporal,  iLe  two  parietal, 
the  two  frontal,  and  the  ethmoid. 

(2130.)  The  bones  of  the  face  are, — two  superior  maxillary,  two  in- 
tennudllaiy,  two  nasal,  two  lacrymal,  the  vomer,  two  inferior  turbinated 
bones,  two  palate  bones,  two  jugal  bones,  and,  lastly,  the  two  halves  of 
the  lower  jaw. 

(3131.)  It  is  true  that  some  sl^ht  exceptions  occar:  thus,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  Ceiacea  the  pterygoid  bones  remain  detached :  in  the 
Bodentia  the  occipital  is  divided  into  a  superior  and  inferior  portion  ; 
but,  in  the  latter,  the  two  frontal  and  the  two  parietal  become  con- 
solidated into  one  bone. 

(3133.)  In  Man  the  bones  of  the  cranium  become  much  less  numer^ 
ouB,  inasmuch  as  all  the  elements  of  the  occipital,  of  the  temporal,  of 
tho/rontal,  tbo  intermaixiUaTy,  and  the  maariUary,  composing  the  upper 
jaw,  and  the  two  halves  of  tie  lower  jaw,  respectively  coalesce ;  and 
the  skull  consists  of  but  one-and-tneutjr  bones, — seven  in  the  crsr 
nium,  and  fourteen  in  the  lace. 

(21S3.)  Even  this  number  is  not  tlie  smallest;  for  in  some  Monkeyt 
the  nasal  bones  unite  and  become  consolidated  into  one  piece. 

(2134.)  Etaving  thus  enumerated  the  different  oseeona  pieces  forming 
the  cntnia  of  all  classes  of  vertebrate  animals,  we  must  next  consider 
them  in  another  point  of  view,  namely,  as  being  continuations  of  the 
spinal  chain  of  bones,  or  real  vertebrm  modified  in  form  and  propor- 

•  Metkel,  Trait*  Oininle  d'Anatomie  CompM^e,  torn,  iii,  leeoiide  partie,  p.  195. 
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tiouB  in  conformity  with  the  increased  volnme  of  the  nerrooB  masstt 
they  are  destined  to  encloBe.  We  most,  howe»er,  premise,  that  it  i« 
by  no  means  oar  intention  to  adopt  unroBeiredly  the  theoretical  opioiom 
of  those  Continental  mriters  who  find  vertebral  elements  in  the  bona 
of  the  face,  and  even  in  the  nasal  cartilages ;  atill,  without  overstnia- 
ing  the  facts,  it  ia  easy  to  demonstrate  very  aatiKfactorily  that  the 
cranial  pieces  that  immediately  enclose  the  cerebral  masses  arestiidli 
vertebras,  and  present  the  same  essential  structure  as  those  of  tDC 
spinal  region. 

(2136.)  That  this  ia  the  case  in  the  skall  of  a  Reptile,  no  one. 
indeed,  who  examines  the  subject,  can  hesitate  to  admit ;  but  even  m 
the  Mammiferous  cranium,  where,  from  the  enormoas  proportionale 
size  of  the  encephalon,  the  cranium  is  most  distorted,  it  is  not  difficol' 
to  perceive  the  relationahip. 

(2136.)  The  cranial  Tertebrs  are 
three  in  number,— the  occipital,  the 
parietal,  and  the  frontal :  Uiese  are 
exhibited  in  the  subjoined  diagram, 
after  Cama,  representing  those  of  the 
Sheep. 

{2137.)  The  occipital  vertebra  {Jiff. 
3G7,  a)  has  for  its  body  the  basilar 
portion ;  the  arches  bound  the  fora- 
men magnum  laterally;  and  above, 
the  spinous  process,  flattened  out  and 
expanded  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  those  lobes  of  the  brain  and  cere- 
bellum which  it  defends,  forms  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  skull. 

(21S8.)  The  body  of  the  second  or 
parietal  vertebra  (b)  is  the  body  of 
the  sphenoid  ;  that  is,  more  property 
speaking,  the  posterior  sphenoid  bone, 
whose  large  aim,  curving  upwards, 
meet  the  parietal,  and  thus  an  arch 
is  formed  of  aufflcient  span  to  cover 
the  middle  lobes  of  the  cerebrum. 

(2139.)  The  anterior,  or  frontal  ver- 
tebra (c),  has  for  its  body  the  anterior 
sphenoid  {<Ua  minores) ;  its  arch 
being  completed  by  the  cavity  of  the 
08  frontis,  which  encloaes  anteriorly 
the  cribriform  plats  of  the  ethmoid 

{2130.)  From  this  analysis  of  the  composition  of  the  craniusi.  il  >* 
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apparent  tliat  the  temporal  bones,  althougli  in  Man  tfae;^  assbt  so 
materially  in  completing  the  cranial  cavity,  are  only  intercalated 
between  the  real  vertebral  elements ;  as  indeed  might  almost  have 
been  anticipated,  eeeing  bow  differently  the  pieces  belonging  to  this 
bone  are  arranged  in  different  classes  of  Vertebrata. 

(2131.)  Sach  is  the  general  organization  of  the  MammiferouB  skele- 
ton. Let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  the  osteology  of  the  different 
orders  into  which  the  Mammalia  have  been  distributed,  and  observe  in 
what  respects  they  individually  differ  from  each  other. 

(3183.)  The  transition  from  Birds  to  Quadrupeds,  remotely  separated 
as  tfaey  might  appear  to  be,  is  effected  by  gentle  gradations  of  struc- 
ture ;  and  the  Mokotkemata,  notwithstanding  their  quadrupedal  form 
and  hairy  covering,  are  so  nearly  allied  to  the  feathered  Ovipara  in 
many  points  of  their  organization,  that  they  evidently  form  a  con- 
necting link  between  these  two  great  classes  of  animals. 

(9133.)  It  is  true  that  they  have  mammary  glands,  and  must,  there- 
fore, be  supposed  to  give  suck  to  their  ofTspring  ;  but  it  is  not  even  yet 
satisfactorily  determined  whether  they  lay  eggs,  or  produce  living 
young.  The  structure  of  their  generative  apparatus  would  seem,  in 
fact,  to  be  rather  allied  to  the  Oviparous  than  the  Mammiferous  type; 
and,  as  in  Birds,  the  rectum,  the  urinary  passages,  and  the  sexual 
organs,  all  discharge  themselves  into  a  common  cloacal  chamber,  so 
that  there  is  still  but  a  single  vent,  a  circumstance  from  which  the 
name  of  the  order  is  derived. 

(3134.)  Even  their  skeleton,  in  many  points,  presents  a  very  close 
affinity  to  that  of  a  Bird,  as  will  be  evident  on  examining  the  osseous 
system  of  the  Omithorkynckm  paradoxus  {Jig.  9B8). 


SkelaloD  of  Omi&orkgmckia  paradom. 

(3135.)  The  mouth  of  this  quadruped  indeed  resembles  that  of  a 
Dtuk,  whence  the  name  of  "  Duck-bill,"  whereby  it  is  usually  distin- 
guished. It  has,  moreover,  a  distinct  furcular  hone  in  addition  to 
what  would  seem  to  be  the  ordinary  clavicles ;  but  in  reality  these 
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are  the  coraeoid  bonet  still  largely  developed.  Moreover,  the  anterior 
or  eternal  ribs  are  oaeified,  and  a  epur  is  attached  to  the  hind  foot  of 
the  male,  not  remotely  resembling  that  of  a  Cock ;  thia  last  appen- 
d^e  is  perforated  b;  a  duel,  and  haa  a  gland  connected  with  it,  situ- 
ated on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  by  which  a  poisonous  secretioD 
was  formerly  supposed  to  be  elaborated. 

('2136.)  The  Mabsopialia,  it  will  be  afterwards  explained,  as  re- 
gards the  conformation  of  their  generative  ayslem,  are  organized  in 
accordance  with  a  type  intermediate  between  that  common  to  Birds 
and  that  which  characteriaes  Mammalia  properly  so  called. 

(S137,)  The  Marsupial  quadrupeds  bring  forth  their  yoong  alive, 
but  in  such  an  imperfect  condition,  that  at  the  period  of  their  birth 
scarcely  the  vestiges  of  their  limbs  have  become  apparent;  and  in 
this  etate  they  are  conveyed  into  a  pouch  formed  by  the  skin  of  the 
female's  abdomen,  where  they  fix  themselves  by  their  mouths  to  the 
nipples  of  their  mother,  and,  socking  milk,  derive  from  this  saorce 
the  materials  for  their  growth.  These  animals  are  peculiar  to  the 
Australian  and  American  continents ;  nay,  in  Australia,  so  anomalous 
in  all  its  productions,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  and  those  perhaps 
brought  there  by  accidental  importation,  all  the  quadrupeds  aie  con- 
structed after  the  Marsupial  type.  The  great  characteristic  whereby 
to  distinguish  the  skeleton  of  a  Marsupial  Mammifer  is,  the  exiataDoe 
of  two  peculiar  bones  attached  to  the  anterior  margin  of  the  pubis, 
which  in  the  living  animal  are  imbedded  in  the  muscular  walls  of  the 
abdomen,  and  thus  support  the  pouch  of  the  female.  The  marsupial 
bones,  however,  exist  in  the  male  likewise ;  and  even  in  the  Monotbk- 
MATA,  that  are  evidently  nearly  allied  to  the  proper  Mabehpials, 
although  no  poach  is  met  with  even  in  the  female  sex,  the  bones 
alluded  to  are  found  connected  with  the  pubis. 

(5138.)  This  great  section  of  the  Vertebrate  creation,  which,  per- 
haps, ought  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  class  by  itself,  is  composed  of 
numerous  families,  of  diverse  forms  and  very  opposite  habits.  The 
Opossums  (Didfiphi*)  of  the  American  continent  live  in  trees,  and 
devour  birds,  insects,  or  even  fruits:  in  these,  the  thumb  of  the  hind 
foot  is  opposable  to  the  other  fingers,  and  adapted  for  grasping 
the  boughs,  whence  they  are  called  Pedimanei ;  their  tail  is  likewise 
prehensile.  Others  are  terrestrial  in  their  habits,  wanting  the  pre- 
hensile thumb. 

(3139.)  The  Kangaroo  Rat,  or  Potoroo  {Hyptiprymnia),  of  whose 
skeleton  we  have  given  a  drawing  [Jiff.  350),  b  remarkable  for  the 
disproportionate  size  of  its  hind  legs :  these,  moreover,  have  no  thumb, 
and  the  two  innermost  toes  are  joined  together  as  for  as  the  nails; 
eo  that  there  appear  to  be  but  three  toes,  the  inner  one  being  fur- 
nished with  two  claws.  Such  legs  are  welt  adapted  to  make  strong 
and  vigorous  leaps  over  a  level  plain ;  and  in  the  Kangaroot  {Maenh 
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pus)  the  extraordinary  derelopmeDt  of  the  posterior  extremities  is 
even  yet  more  wonderful.  In  other  respects,  the  skeletons  of  the 
Morsupialia  coaform  to  the  general  deacription  already  given. 

(3U0.)  All  other  Mammiferous  Vertebrata  produce  their  young 
alive,  and  not  until  they  have  attained  a  considerably-advanced  state 
of  development  during  their  intrauterine  existence.  The  con- 
nection between  the  maternal  and  fetal  systems  in  these  orders  is 
maintained  during  the  latter  periods  of  gestation  by  the  development 
of  a  peculiar  viscus,  called  the  placenta:  nevertheless,  after  birth, 
the  young  animals  are  still  dependent  upon  the  mother  for  support, 
and  live  upon  the  milk  supplied  by  her  mammary  oi^ans. 

(2141.)  The  lowest  order  of  Flacektal  Mamualia  comprises 
those  forms  which,  although  they  breathe  air  by  means  of  lungs,  and 
have  hot  blood  like  ourselves,  are  appointed  to  inhabit  the  waters  of 
the  ocean,  wherein  they  pass  their  lives,  and  even  bring  forth  and 
suckle  their  young.  In  order  to  live  under  such  ciroumstanceB  as 
these,  the  Cetacsa  most  necessarily,  in  many  points  of  their  struc- 
ture, be  organized  after  the  model  of  fishes ;  and  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised, if  in  their  outward  form,  and  even  in  the  dispositions  of  their 
limbs,  they  strikingly  resemble  the  finny  tribes.  Their  head  is  large, 
frequently,  indeed,  of  enormous  proportions :  there  ia  no  neck  apparent 
externally ;  the  head  and  trunk,  as  in  fishes,  appearing  continuous. 
The  anterior  extremities  are  converted  into  bread  fins,  or  paddles ; 
whilst  the  pelvic  extremities  are  absolutely  wanting :  posteriorly,  the 
body  tapers  off  towards  the  tail,  and  terminates  in  a  broad,  horizontal 
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fin,  which  latter,  however,  ia  not  supporWd 
by  bony  nja,  as  in  the  fish,  but  is  en- 
tirely of  a  cartilaginous  and  floehy  struc- 
ture. Frequently  there  is  even  a  vertical 
dorsal  fin ;  but  this,  too,  is  entirely  soft 
and  cartilaginous,  so  that  in  the  akeleton 
no  vestiges  of  it  are  apparent.* 

(2142.)  In  the  Whalebone-Whale  (Ba- 
Ittiia  mijitketw)  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Cetaceous  skeleton  are  well  exhibited.  In 
this  gigantic  animal  {fig.  360),  which  some- 
timea  measures  upwards  of  a  hundred  feet 
from  the  snout  to  the  tail,  the  head  forms 
nearly  a  fourth  part  of  the  entire  length  of 
its  stupendous  carcass ;  bo  enormously  de- 
veloped are  the  bones  of  the  dace  that 
form  the  upper  and  the  lower  jaws.  The 
cranial  cavity,  wherein  the  brain  is  lodged, 
does  not  of  course  participate  in  this  ex- 
cessive dilatation,  but  corresponds  to  the 
size  of  tbe  brain  lodged  within  it.  It, 
however,  presents  one  point  of  physiolo- 
gical interest,  serving  to  prove  still  more 
demonstratively  that  the  temporal  bone  is 
merely  an  ai^nnct  to,  and  not  essentially  a 
constituent  part  of,  the  cranium ;  for  here  -*^ 

tbe  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone, 
wherein  is  lodged  the  organ  of  hearing, 
is  entirely  detached  from  the  skull,  to 
which  it  is  only  fastened  by  a  ligamentous 
connection.  This  remarkable  arrangement 
is  no  doubt  intended  to  prevent  the  stun- 
ning noises  that  would  else  be  conveyed 
from  every  side  to  the  ear,  by  cutting  off 
all  immediate  communication  between  the 
auditory  apparatus  and  the  osseous  frame- 
work of  the  head. 

(2143.)  The  cervical  vertebrffl,  in  con- 
formity with  the  shortness  of  the  neck,  are 
exceedingly  thin ;  and  some  of  them  are  not 
unfrequenily  anchylosed  into  one  piece. 

■  It  ii  ialerei^Dg  to  lee  xkete  fin>  atill  Eonned  by 
the  ■klD  (mMMiilon),  where  tlie  oiMOua  lyBtem  could 
not  enter  iulo  Umit  compoutlon  vilhont  de>uiting  «llogether  (rom  the  MammUerona 
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(3144.)  The  thorax  ia  contpoaed  in  the  ordinary  manner ;  but  the 
posterior  ribs  are  only  fixed  to  the' transverse  processes  of  the  cor- 
responding vertebne.  Behind  the  thorax  the  whole  spine  is  flexible, 
its  movements  being  nntrammelled  by  any  pelvic  framework  or  pos- 
terior extremity ;  eo  that,  as  in  fishes,  the  broadly-expanded  tail  ia  the 
great  ^;ent  in  locomoUon ;  and  from  the  horizontal  position  of  this 
mighty  oar  it  is  better  adapted  to  enable  the  animal  to  plange  head- 
long into  the  depth,  and  to  rise  again  to  the  aurTace,  with  all  expedi- 
Uon,  than  if  it  had  been  placed  vertically,  aa  it  is  in  fishes. 

(3146.)  The  only  vestiges  of  a  pelvis  met  with  in  the  Whale  are, 
the  rudimentary  otsa  pvbit  represented  In  the  figure.  These  are  im- 
bedded in  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  serve  to  support  the  external 
organs  of  generation :  the  caudal  vertebne  are,  however,  diatingoish- 
able  by  the  inferior  spinous  processes,  developed  from  their  nnder  sor- 
&ces.  As  to  the  construction  of  the  anterior  extremity,  the  shoulder 
is  composed  of  the  scapuia  alone.  The  arm  and  fore-arm  are  much 
stunted,  and  are  not  movable  at  the  elbow ;  therefore  the  muscles  for 
pronating  and  supinating  the  arm  do  not  exist,  but  are  represented 
by  aponeurotic  expansions  spread  over  the  snr&ces  of  the  bonea. 
The  bones  of  the  carpus  are  flattened,  and  more  or  less  consolidated 
together.  The  fingers,  likewise,  are  flat;  and  the  whole  limb  so 
covered  with  tendinous  bands,  and  enveloped  in  skin,  as  to  form  merely 
a  fin  whereby  the  creature  guides  its  course  through  the  wat«r- 

(S146.)  In  the  Herbivorous  Cetacea,  aa  the  Manatut  and  Dugong, 
the  head  is  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  sides  of  the  body,  and  the 
hands  better  developed,  so  as  to  be  useful  in  creeping  on  land,  or 
in  carrying  their  young.  Theae  genera  inhabit  the  mouths  of  tro- 
pical rivers. 

(2117.)  The  relationship  between  the  Cetacea  and  the  next  order 
that  offers  itself  to  oar  notice  is  too  erident  not  to  be  immediately 
appreciated.  The  thick  and  naked  akin,  the  gigantic  body,  the  maa- 
aive  bones,  the  bulky  head,  and  even  the  variable  and  irregular  teeth 
that  arm  the  ponderous  jaws,  are  all  again  conspicuous  in  the  Paohi- 
Debmata;  and  the  river  and  the  marsh,  the  localities  frequented 
by  the  latter,  as  obviously  indicate  the  intermediate  position  which 
these  animals  occupy  between  the  aquatic  and  the  terrestrial  Mam- 

(2148)  The  skeleton  of  the  Hippopotamus  {fig.  801)  offers  a  good 
example  of  the  general  disposition  of  the  osseous  system  in  the 
Pachydermata.  The  spinous  processes  of  the  laat  cervical  and  an- 
terior dorsal  vertehne  are  necessarily  of  prodigious  strength,  giving 
origin  as  they  do  to  the  muscles  that  support  the  we^ty  skull :  the 
ribs  are  numerous,  broad,  and  flat;  they  ^tend  nearly  along  the 
entire  length  of  the  trunk,  and  thus  assist  in  sustaining  the  bulky 
viscera  of  the  abdomen.    The  pelvis  is  massive  in  proportion  to  the 
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SkeUtoD  af  Hippopolamm. 
weight  of  the  body ;  and  both  the  thoracic  and  pelric   extremities, 
short,  thick,  and  strong,  forming,  as  it  were,  pillars  upon  which  the 
trunk  is  raised. 

(2149.)  The  most  important  differences  observable  between  the 
different  genera  of  Pachydermatous  Mammalia  are  found  in  the  etmc- 
ture  of  their  feet,  and  in  the  number  and  disposition  of  their  toes. 
In  the  EUphant  there  are  five  to  each  foot ;  but  in  the  living  stAte 
they  are  so  encased  in  the  callous  skin  which  forms  a  sort  of  boof  to 
the  foot  of  this  monstrous  animal,  that  they  are  scarcely  perceptible 
externally.  In  the  Hippopotamus  above  delineated  there  are  foar, 
and  also  in  the  Hog  tribea ;  hut  in  the  latter  the  two  middle  toes  are 
disproportionately  large.  The  Rkinoeeros  has  only  three  toes  to 
each  foot ;  and  other  varieties  in  this  respect  might  easily  be  pointed 
out. 

(3160.)  In  the  Soliodnoou,  or  Solipeds,  regarded  by  Cuvier  as  a 
family  belonging  to  the  order  last  mentioned,  we  have  a  tribe  of 
animals  quite  peculiar  as  relates  to  the  construction  of  their  locomo- 
tive extremities. 

(3161.)  In  the  Horse,  for  example,  a  creature  obviously  formed  to 
be  an  assistant  to  the  human  race,  so  completely  has  every  other  cou- 
sideration  been  sacrificed  in  order  to  ensure  the  utmost  possible 
strength  and  solidity  in  the  Btructure  of  the  foot,  that  all  die  toes 
appear  externally  to  have  been  solidified  into  one  bony  mass ;  which, 
being  encased  in  a  single  dense  and  homy  hoof,  is  not  only  strong 
enough  to  support  the  weight  of  the  quadruped,  and  to  sustain  the 
shock  produced  by  its  most  active  and  vigorous  leaps,  but  becomes 
abundantly  efficient  to  carry  additional  burdens,  or  to  draw  heavy  loads 
in  the  service  of  mankind. 
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(2163.)  Id  the  anterior  extremity  of  a  Pig.  i62. 

Soliped  {Jig.  302)  the  ehoaldeT  consiBts 
ddIj  of  the  scapula,  there  being  do  clande 
to  cooneot  it  with  the  stemum.  The  hu- 
merus is  short  aDd  ver;  strong:  the  radius 
and  Dlna  are  partially  ooDSolidated  tt^ther, 
so  that  all  moremeots  of  pronation  and  bu- 
pination  are  impossible.  The  carpus  is 
composed  of  seTen  short  hoses  diaposed  in 
two  rows.  The  metacarpus  is  a  single 
bone  {tka  cannon  bont),  which,  from  its 
length  aDd  size,  is  commonly  called  the 
"  fore-leg"  of  the  horse ;  the  carpo-meta- 
carpal  articulation  being  looked  upon  as 
the  "  knee."  Lastly,  the  foot  consists  of 
three  great  phalanges;  whereof  the  proximal 
is  named  the  "piutem"  the  second 'the 
"coronary"  and  the  distal  phalanx  the 
"coffin  bone."  In  the  macerated  skeleton, 
however,  the  vestiges  of  two  other  toes  are 
visible ;  hot  they  are  merely  rudiments  re- 
sembling osseous  splints  attached  to  each 
side  of  the  metacarpus  or  cannon  bone. 

(3163.)  In  the  posterior  limbs  of  the 
Horse  the  same  peculiarities  are  obserra- 
ble,  in  the  construction  both  of  the  leg 
and  foot. 

(2164.)  The  Buuinaktia  constitute  an- 
other order  of  quadrupeds  of  very  great 
importance  to  mankind,  distinguished  by 
their  remarkable  habit  of  chewing  the 
cud ;  that  is,  of  bringii^  up  the  food  again 
from  the  stomach  into  Uie  mouth,  for  the 
purpose  of  undergoing  a  socond  process  of  gtm  Ug  ef  the  Horw. 
mastication.     They  all  hare  well-developed 

incisor  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  but  none  in  the  upper.  The  patient 
and  thirst>«n during  Ctanel,  the  stately  Oiraffe,  the  Ox,  the  Sheep,  the 
Goat,  the  nimble  Antelop«,  and  the  Beet  and  elegant  Stag,  are  all 
examples  of  this  extensive  order;  but  it  is  the  skeleton  of  the  last 
mentioned  alone  that  we  ebjdl  select  for  delineation  (jig.  363). 

The  most  remarkable  feature  observable  in  the  Ruminant  order  of 
quadrupeds  is,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Camel  tiribe  and  the 
Musk-deer,  the  males,  and  sometimes  the  fiemales,  are  provided  with 
two  horns  attached  to  the  os  frontis,  appendages  not  met  with  in  any 
other  Vertebrata.     In  some,  as  the  Giraffe,  these  horns  consist  merely 
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of  a  bony  protuberance  developed  from  eacb  frontal  bone,  which  i 
coated  with  a  hairy  fig.  353. 

skin  derived  from  the 
common  integument 
of  the  head.  In 
others,  aa  in  the  Ox, 
Qoat,  Antelope,  to:., 
the  bony  nucleus  of 
the  horn  is  covered 
over  with  a  sheath  of 
corneous  matter,  giv- 
ing it  a  hard  and 
smooth  surface. 

(Q155.)  Both  the 
above  kinds  of  horns 
are  persistent;  but  in 
the  Deer  tribe  the  de- 
fences of  the  head, 
which  are  large  and 
branched,  are  decidu- 
ous, being  formed 
every  year  from  a 
vascular  skio  that  co- 
vers them  extemslly 
during  the  period  of 
their  growth,  bat 
shrivels  up  and  dries 
when  they  are  com- 
pleted. These  boms 
fall  off  after  a  certain  «'"'<"*"'  "^  **"'  ^'^^ 

time,  to  be  renewed  again  the  following  season ;  the  mode  of  their 
formation  will,  however,  be  examined  in  another  place. 

(2156.J  In  consequence  of  the  weight  of  the  horns  in  such  species 
as  possess  weapons  of  this  description,  the  head  is  necessarily  ex- 
tremely heavy;  and  in  genera  where  the  horns  are  wanting  or  feebly 
developed,  aa  in  the  Camel  or'  the  Qiraff;  such  is  the  length  of  the 
neck,  that,  even  with  a  disproportionately  small  head  attached  to  the 
extremity  of  so  long  a  taver,  incessant  and  violent  mascnlar  exeitioa 
would  be  needed  to  sustain  or  to  raise  it  from  the  gronnd.  This  diffi- 
culty is  obviated  by  a  very  simple  and  elegant  contrivance :  a  broad 
band  of  ligament,  composed  of  the  same  elastic  tissue  as  thAt  com- 
posing the  ligammta  mbflava  of  the  human  spine,  is  extended  from 
the  tips  of  the  elongated  spinous  processes  of  the  back,  and  sometimes 
even  as  far  backwards  as  the  lumbar  and  sacral  regions.  This  liga- 
ment, strengthened  by  additions  derived  from  most  of  the  vertebral 
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processes  over  which  it  passes,  runs  forward  to  be  fixed  anteriorly  to 
the  crest  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  to  the  most  anterior  of  the  cervi- 
cal Tert«br».  The  whole  weight  of  the  cranium  and  neck  being  there- 
fore fully  counterbalanced  by  the  elasticity  of  this  suspensory  ligament, 
the  muscles  of  the  neck  act  with  every  possible  advantage;  and  all 
the  movements  of  the  head  are  effected  with  the  utmost  grace  and 
facility. 

(9157.)  The  RninNANTiA  are  generally  distinguished  as  having 
"  cloven  feet ; "  and,  in  fact,  both  the  hind  and  fore  feet  present  a  very 
characteristic  formation.  The  bouee  of  the  fore  arms,  as  well  as  the 
tibia  tiXiA  Jibula,  are  more  or  leas  completely  consolidated,  especially  to- 
wards their  distal  extremities.  The  carpal  and  tarsal  hones  resemble 
those  of  the  Horee,  and  are  similarly  situated.  The  metacarpal  and 
metatarsal  or  cannon  bones  are  respectively  composed  of  two  lateral 
halves  united  along  the  mesian  line ;  and  to  each  of  these  halves  is 
attached  a  toe  composed  of  three  phalanges,  the  last  phalanx  of  each 
being  encased  in  a  strong  hoof.  In  some  genera  two  mdimentary 
lateral  toes  are  also  distinctly  recognisable,  but  these  are  too  small  to 
be  used  in  locomotion. 

fSg.tei. 


Skeleton  of  Armadillo. 

(2158.)  The  Edbstata,  forming  the  next  order  of  quadmpeda,  are 
BO  called  from  the  deficiency  of  teeth  observable  in  the  fore  part  of 
their  mouth.  In  the  moat  perfect  tribes,  as,  for  example,  ia  the  Ar- 
madillo i^ff.  964),  the  skeleton  is  well  developed  in  all  its  parts,  and 
presentsDothing  to  attract  our  special  notice,  except,  perhaps,  the  lai^e 
proportionat«  size  of  the  distal  joints  and  claws  that  arm  the  toes ; 
bnt  in  the  Sloth*  (Bradyput)  ao  nnneaal  is  the  conformation  of  the 
limbs,  that  it  had  at  one  time  become  quite  the  fashion  for  naturalists 
to  bestow  a  passing  expression  of  sympathy  in  alluding  to  these  so- 
called  miserable  and  imperfect  members  of  the  animal  creation. 

(2159.)  "The  Sloths,"  says  Cnvier,"  "derive  their  name  firom  tbeir 
■  Rigne  Anioul,  vol.  i.  p.  223,  et  Kq. 
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excessive  slowaess,  the  resnlt  of  a.  Btructare  truly  faeterodite,  «ben 
Nature  Beems  to  have  wished  to  fttnaae  herself  bj  produciDg  some- 
thing imperfect  and  grotesqae.  These  Ktiimals  have  their  fingen 
joined  together  by  the  skin,  and  only  indicated  externally  by  enonnom 
compressed  and  hooked  claws,  which  are  bent  when  in  repose  towards 
the  palms  of  the  hands  or  the  soles  of  the  feet.  The  bind  feet  tie 
articulated  obliquely  with  the  leg,  and  only  rest  npon  their  exteml 
edge;  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers  are  articulated  by  tight  hinge- 
joints,  and  the  proximal  ones  become  oonsolidated  at  a  certain  tge 
with  the  bones  of  the  metacarpus  or  metatorsns, — even  these  lost  be- 
come anchylosed  with  each  other  for  want  of  use.  To  this  incon- 
Tenience  in  the  organization' of  the  extremities  may  be  added  one 
equally  great,  consequent  i^n  their  proportions.  The  arms  and  die 
fore-arms  are  much  longei  ibsa  the  th^tu  and  the  legs,  bo  that  vhen 
these  creatures  walk  they  are  obliged  to  drag  themselves  upon  tbeii 
elbows;  their  pelvis,  too,  is  so  wide,  so  much  inclined  laterally,  diit 
they  cannot  approximate  their  knees.  Their  deportment  is  the  naxa- 
ra)  consequence  of  such  disproportionate  structure.  They  rerntin 
upon  trees,  and  never  quit  one  till  they  have  stripped  it  of  its  leavea, 
BO  difficult  is  it  for  them  to  get  to  another;  nay,  it  is  even  asserted 
that  they  let  themselveB  ftJl  from  their  branch  to  avoid  the  trouble  of 
crawling  down." 

(3160.)  Well  may  humanity  pause  before  it  ventures  to  aeeaie 
Nature  of  having  "  wbbed  to  amuse  herself  by  producing  Bomething 
imperfect  and  grotesque  ; "  and  we  should  not  have  in&icted  upon  our- 
selves the  task  of  quoting  so  painful  a  passage,  did  it  not  enuuuta 
from  snch  a  source,  and  had  not  ample  opportunities  of  ohservatioD 
shown  that  the  very  stnicture  so  accoratety  described  by  Cnvier  ie 
better  than  any  other  adapted  to  the  arboreal  life  for  which  the  Sletli 
is  destined.  It  ia  not  upon  the  ground,  bnt  in  the  tree,  that  tbis 
animal  must  be  criticised ;  and  there,  as  we  learn,  among  its  native 
branches,  hanging  eecnrely  by  means  of  its  hooked  toes  and  pecullsrlj' 
organized  hind  legs,  it  feeds  in  situations  which  otherwise  would  be 
left  unoccupied;  or,  using  its  long  arms,  it  swings  from  bough  U 
bough,  widL  a  fiMulity  little  to  be  expected  from  its  appearance. 

(3161.)  The  herbage  that  covers  the  plain,  or  the  foliage  of  die 
trees,  are  not,  however,  the  only  v^table  materials  that  have  been 
made  available  for  the  support  of  Mammiferoos  quadrupeds.  Tbe 
BonzNTiA  are  famished  with  teeth  addled  to  gnaw  even  the  weed 
and  the  bark,  or  to  crack  nuts  and  other  hard  fmijs,  from  which  tiwj 
derive  nourishment. 

(2 163.)  This  order  of  Mammals  is,  therefore,  distinguished  by  tbe 
possession  of  two  incisor  teeth  in  each  jaw,  so  constructed  U  f 
erode  hard  substances,  and  which,  moreover,  by  a  peculiar  mechanienii 
to  be  described  in  another  place,  are  always  kept  sharp  and  tien- 
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Ideitor  leeth  of  Rabbit 

chant:    euch  are  the  inciBor  teeth  of  the  Beaver  or  of  the  Hare 
{Jig.  365). 

(2169.)  The  skeletons  of  the  Rodentia  are  slight  and  feeble, 
adapted  to  the  bird-like  aotivitj  of  their  habits.  Their  fingers  and  toes 
are  veil  developed,  and  the  bones  of  the  l^and  fore-arm  free  through- 
out their  whole  length,  although  the  moTomenta  of  pronation  and 
supination  are  as  yet  much  limited.  In  many  genera,  more  especially 
in  such  as  climb  trees  like  the  Squirrels,  the  clavicles  are  very  per. 
fectly  formed,  so  that  the  fore  legs  can  be  employed  to  «  certain  ex- 
tent as  liands,  for  conveying  food  to  the  mouth. 

(3164.)  Very  generally,  the  hind  legs  of  the  Bodbhtia  are  conside- 
nbly  longer  than  their  anterior  extremities ;  hence  such  genera  run 
by  bounds  orleaps,  and  their  course  is  extremely  rapid.  In  the  J#r6oa 
(IHpta)  (Jig.  86(;)  this  disproportionate  size  of  the  hind  legs  is  exces- ' 
sive,  insomuch  that  the  creature  moves  by  leaps,  like  a  kangaroo ;  and, 
the  metatarsal  bones  of  the  three  middle  toes  being  consolidated  into 
one  bone,  the  whole  limb  resembles  more  that  of  a  bird  than  of  a 
quadruped. 

('3165.)  Among  all  the  countless  races  of  the  animal  kingdom,  Afan 
alone  is  permitted,  in  a  state  of  nature,  to  arrive  at  «ld  age ;  that  is 
to  say,  at  such  an  age  as  to  allow  feebleness  and  decrepitude  to  usurp 
the  place  of  strength  and  activity.  Man  only  is  capable  of  such  a 
privilege,  because  he  alone  pOBEesses  that  foresight  which  enables  him 
to  prepare  in  youth  against  the  decline  of  his  facultiee,  and  is  endowed 
with  sympathies  and  affections  directing  the  young  and  the  vigorous 
to  maintain  the  aged  and  the  infirm. 

(2166.)  Among  the  lower  animals,  sickness  and  decay  are  not  per* 
mitted  to  exist.  Activity  and  health  alone  are  conspicuous  throughout 
the  broad  creation  :  disease  and  decline  are  banished  from  the  world. 
Does  any  creature  lack  but  for  a  brief  period  its  accustomed  powers 
of  escape,  the  destroyer  is  at  hand  instantly  to  remove  it  from  its  ap- 
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poinUd  sphere  of  action, 
to  perfonn  their 
office;  mnd  nothing 
is  permitted  to  live 
but  what  possesses 
its  lacoltiesand  its 
Btrcngth  unim- 
paired and  unen- 
feebted. 

(.2l67.)TheBreat 
characler  thut  dis- 
tinguishes the  Car- 
nivorous quadru- 
peds is,  Ibe  high 
degree  of  intelli- 
gence and  activity 
for  which  they  are 
so  remarkable.  The 
perfecUoQ  of  their 
limbs,  and  the 
I  of  their 


Butchers  are  placed  < 


I  all  aides,  rea>Ir 


dicate  their  superi- 
ority over  the  Her- 
bivorous races ;  and 
their  jaws,  armed 
with  powerful  fangs, 
usually  distinguish- 
ed by  the  name  of 
canine  teeth,  show 

at    &     glance     the  Skelelmi  of  Jeffcoa. 

nature  of  their  ap- 
pointed food,  and  their  murderous  propensities. 

(3168.)  The  distribution  of  these  tyrants  of  the  animal 
we  shall  find  to  be  coextensive  with  that  of  the  victims  they  &re  ap- 
pointed to  destroy. 

(SIOO.)  The  aquatic  tribes  of  the  Camivora  {Amphibia,  Cut.)  an 
obviously  constmcted  for  swimming.  Their  bodies,  covered  over  with 
short,  close,  and  polished  hair,  taper  off  towards  each  extremity. 
resembling  in  form  those  of  the  Gbtagbaks.  The  cervical,  thoracic 
and  lumbar  regions  of  the  spine  are  light  and  flexible ;  and  the  pel- 
vis contracted  and  placed  as  far  back  as  possible.  Both  the  anterior 
and  posterior  extremities,  although  completely  formed,  are  short;  and 
in  the  living  animal  are  only  free  externally  as  far  as  the  carpal  and 
tarsal  joints.     The  feet,  moreoTer,  are  broadly  webbed,  and  thus  be- 
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come  converted  into  moat  efficient  paddles,  by  (he  ftid  of  which  these 
creatures  swim  with  astonishing  ease  and  elegance,  the  hinder  pur 
performing  at  once  the  functions  of  oars  and  mdder.    Upon  land, 

Fig.  367. 


Skeleton  of  Seal. 

however,  their  movements  are,  as  might  be  supposed,  extreme!;  clumsy ; 
it  is  true  that  they  not  anfrequently  scramble  on  to  the  beach,  there 
to  bask  in  the  snn,  or  to  suckle  their  little  ones ;  but,  if  danger 
threatens,  thej  immediately  take  to  the  water,  and  fall  easy  victims 
if  their  retreat  towards  the  sea  be  intercepted. 

(3170.)  Such  being  the  helplessness  of  the  Seals  when  they  quit 
the  water  for  the  shore,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  in  some  of  the  larger 
and  more  nnwieldy  forms,  assistant  locomotive  organs  have  been 
given,  derived  from  unlooked-for  sources.  Thus  in  the  Walrus  (7W- 
ekeaa  ronnarus),  which  apparently  obtains  nourishment  from  the  fuel 
of  the  shore,  as  well  as  by  destroying  living  prey,  even  the  canine 
teeth  of  th.e  upper  jaw  are  converted  into  instruments  of  progression, 
and  serve  as  crutches  to  drag  the  animal  along.  In  these  creaturea 
the  upper  jaw  is  extremely  dilated  and  massive,  and  the  canine  teeth 
implanted  in  it  not  unfrequently  project  downwards  to  a  distance  of 
from  one  to  two  feet  from  the  mouth.  The  strength  of  the  tusks  so 
formed  is  proportionate  to  the  bulk  of  this  gigantic  Seal,  and  by  their 
aid  the  Walrus  is  enabled  to  climb  on  to  the  rock  in  order  to  repose 
after  its  labours  in  the  ocean. 

(2171.)  The  Terrestrial  Camivora,  that  live  upon  flesh,  are  naturally 
divisible  into  two  great  sections.  Of  these,  the  most  cruel  and  blood- 
thirsty, who  walk  only  upon  their  toes,  and  are  called  from  this  circum- 
stance "  Digitigroda,"  bound  along  with  an  elasticity  and  swiftness  that 
are  abundantly  provided  for  in  the  constmction  of  every  part  of  their  oo- 
Gcous  system.  In  this  section  are  clasfcd  the  extensive  tribes  of 
Wtattlt,  {Jig.  368),  and  of  Civett,  the  Hyenas,  and  the  race  of  Cait, 
the  most  formidable  and  ravenous  of  quadrupeds. 

3d  2 
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(2]  72.)  In  the  Feline  Carnivont,  indeed,  to  which  belong  the  Lioa 
and  the  Tiger,  so  justly  celebrated  for  their  etrength  and  ferocity,  a 
peculiar  and  beautiful  provision  ia  visible  ia  tbe  constmctioa  of  the 
foot,  whereby  the  claws  that  arm  the  last  phalanges  of  the  toes  are 
kept  constantly  sharp,  their  points  never  being  allowed  to  become 
worn  by  touching  the  ground  ;  hence  they  are  in  these  creatures  ter- 
rific iustmments  of  attack.  The  roechaniGm  proTided  for  eBectJog 
this  is  as  follows: — three  elastic  ligaments,  derived  from  the  pennlti- 
mate  joint  of  the  toe,  are  inserted  into  the  last  phalanx  in  such  a 
manner  that,  by  their  elasticity,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  they 
keep  the  claw  laid  back  upon  the  upper  aspect  of  the  foot;  so  that 
the  soft  cushions  beneath  the  toes  being  the  only  parts  brought  ia  eon- 
tact  with  the  ground,  these  creatures  always  walk  with  a  stealth;  and 
noiseless  tread.  But  when  the  Tiger  aprings  upon  his  prey,  the  ten- 
dons of  the  flexor  muscle  of  the  toes,  implanted  into  the  opposite  ear- 
face  of  the  pbalanic,  overcoming  the  elasticity  of  the  retractile  l^a- 
ments,  pluck  forward  the  curved  claws,  and,  burying  them  deeply  into 
tbe  flesh  of  the  victim,  the  atrongest  animals  struggle  vainly  to  shake 
off  a  gripe  so  tenacious. 

(2173.)  But,  among  the  Digitigrade  Camivora,  none  are  of  so  much 
importance  as  the  Dog ;  an  animal  specially  provided  for  the  use  of 
mankind,  to  he  hie  companion  in  the  field,  and  his  assistant  at  the 
chase.  Nor  has  Nature,  in  the  case  of  the  Dog,  merely  given  to  man 
a  servant  endowed  with  sagacity  and  zeal :  man  has  need  of  help  in 
various  ways,  and  under  very  different  circumstances.  In  bodily 
strength  he  is  unable  to  cope  with  ferocious  enemies  that  surround 
him  on  all  sides ;  bis  senses  are  imperfect,  when  compared  with  those 
of  some  of  tbe  lower  animals ;  in  speed  he  is  outstripped  by  the  very 
creatures  appointed  to  be  his  food — how  then  are  all  these  deficiencies 
to  be  compensated ?  The  Dog  has  been  placed  et  man's  disposal:  its 
instincts,  its  size,  its  form,  its  senses,  and  its  corporeal  attributes,  are 
all  Gulfjugated  to  his  control ;  and  thna  whatever  aid  he  may  require, 
is  to  be  obtained  b;  the  cultivation  of  its  faculties. 
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(S174.)  The  PuHTiQaADE  Carhivoiu,  as  their  name  indicatea,  in 
walking  appi;  the  entire  aole  of  the  foot  to  the  gronnd,  as  &r  back  as 
the  end  of  theos  calcis:  auchare  the  Bear  (F/mt*),  the  Olutton  ((?u&>), 
the  Badger  {Mela),  and  others  of  similar  organization.  These  tribes 
are  less  exclusively  carnivorous  in  their  habiu  than  the  preceding,  and 
their  nails  are  not  retractile,  so  that  their  points  are  blunted  by  drag- 
ging upon  the  gronnd. 

(2175.)  The  Insectivora  form  another  section  of  these  deatnictive 
quadrupeds,  distinguished  b;  their  molar  teeth  being  studded  with 
sharp  points,  and  thus  calculated  to  devour  insect  pre^ :  the  Hedgehog 
{Erinacnu),  the  Shrew  {Sonx),  and  the  Mole  (Talpa),  are  well-known 
examples  of  this  diviBion,  and  their  habits  are  known  to  all.  We 
need  Bcarcelj  mention  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  the 
Mole  passes  its  subterranean  eustence,  or  the  extraordinary  confor- 
mation of  its  anterior  extremities,  whereby  they  are  converted  into 
most  efficient  instraments  for  digging  beneath  the  soil.  The  extended 
scapula,  the  strong  and  well-developed  clavicle,  the  square  and  massive 
hnmems,  and,  moreover,  the  broad  and  rake-like  hand,  all  proclaim 
the  office  of  this  strange  limb :  while  the  long  and  carinated  sternum 
indicates  with  equal  plainness  the  size  and  power  of  those  muscles  by 
which  the  apparatus  is  wielded.* 

(Q176.)  The  Cheibopteba,  or  family  of  Bats,  present  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  Mole  both  in  form  and  habits :  neither  would  it  be 
easy  to  conceive  that  a  skeleton,  consisting  almost  of  precisely  the 
same  elements,  could  be  converted  to  uses  so  diametrically  oppo- 
site. 

Fig.  iss. 


SkelFton  of  Bat. 

(ai77.)  Iq  these  Mammalia  the  ant«rior  extremities  are  converted 
into  wings,  enabling  them  to  emulate  the  very  birds  in  their  powers  of 
flight,  and  in  the  velocity  of  their  movements,  when  upon  the  wing 

*  For  on  adniimhla  hiibnT  of  ihe  Iwbili  of  the  Mole,  tbe  reader  ii  referred  to  BcU'i 
Brititli  Qudrnpedi,  page  85. 
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pnraning  insect  prey.  In  creatures  destined  to  such  a  life,  the  lAtole 
skeleton  nrnst  of  course  be  lightened,  and  the  bones  attenofttad  to  the 
utmost.  The  skull,  the  spine,  the  thorax,  the  pelvis,  and  the  hinda- 
trsQiides,  all  testify,  by  the  delicacy  of  their  structure,  that  no  mme- 
cessarr  weight  is  here  permitted.  It  is,  howerer,  in  the  oonstmcticiii 
of  the  anterior  limbs  that  the  Cheiroptera  preeent  the  most  renoA- 
able  peculiarities.  The  scapnles  are  broad  and  expanded,  cohering* 
considerable  portion  of  the  back  of  the  thorax,  thtiB  giving  a  fino 
bads  to  the  wing.  The  clavicles  are  large  and  perfectly  formed,  in 
order  to  resist  the  powerful  action  of  the  pectoral  mnscles  nsed  in  de- 
pressing the  wings  during  flight ;  and,  in  order  to  give  those  muscles  * 
sufficient  extent  of  or^n,  the  BtemHm,  although  exhibiting  the  gen*- 
ral  characters  of  that  of  a  qnadmped,  is  deeply  carinated  along  the 
mesial  line.  The  humerus  is  of  moderate  length,  but  the  fore-ann 
prolonged  and  slender;  it  consists,  in  laat,  of  but  oae  bone,  so  that 
all  movements  of  pronation  and  supination  are  necessarily  impncu- 
cable.  The  carpal  bones  present  their  usual  stmctore  and  anasg^ 
ment  at  the  base  of  the  hand;  but  those  of  the  metacarpus,  except- 
ing that  of  the  thumb,  are  so  extraordinarily  lengthened,  that  tbej 
themselves  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  framework  of  the  ^"S' 
which  is  completed  by  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers  appended  to  tbeir 
extremities.  All  these  wire-like  fingers  are  connected  together  hjt 
broad  duplicature  of  skin,  derived  from  the  sides  of  the  body,  ^'^ 
is  continued  along  the  whole  length  of  the  hind  legs,  and  even  fills  "P 
the  interspace  between  these  last  and  the  tail;  this  membrane  fo"''^ 
an  expansion  suffidently  extensive  to  become  converted  into  an  or^ 
of  flight.  The  fingers  composing  this  strange  hand  are  obTioDslj 
incapable  of  closing  towards  the  palm,  as  ours  do  when  grasping  f 
object :  their  only  movements  are  such  as  fold  up  the  wing  againEt  the 
side  of  tiie  body,  by  laying  the  fingers  close  along  the  side  of  tbe  for^ 
arm,  aa  in  closing  a  &n.  The  thumb  alone  is  left  free ;  and  this  hemg 
short,  and  armed  with  a  strong  nail,  is  employed  in  enabling  tite  ere*- 
ture  to  cliog  to  some  elevated  otgect  in  those  gloomy  lurking-pis'*^ 
wherein  it  hides  during  the  day. 

(S178.)  The  Qoadbhiuna,  next  to  mankind  the  most  elevated  mem- 
bers of  the  animal  creation,  are,  as  is  evident  from  every  point  of  ^^' 
organization,  the  destined  inhabitants  of  the  trees ;  neither  will  it  iP" 
pear  astonishing,  when  we  consider  the  extensive  provision  that  btf 
been  made  for  the  support  of  animal  life  amid  the  dense  and  pathless 
forests  of  tropical  dimates,  that  animals  so  intelligent,  and  capable  al 
eiyoyment,  should  have  been  widely  disseminated  through  eiCenx^'^ 
regions  of  our  globe. 

(21T9.)  The  great  distinction  characteristic  of  the  Quadrumsns  i< 
found  in  the  organization  of  their  feet,  all  of  which  are  converted  into 
prehensile  instrumeala,  whereby  they  con  seize  the  boughs  of  the 
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trees  wberein  tbey  reside,  and  tbas  secarety  swing  themselves  from 
biSDch  to  branch,  or  even  leap  from  one  tree  to  suother,  with  wonder- 
fiil  activity  and  precision.  Their  bands  are  constructed  upon  the  same 
principle  as  those  of  Man ;  their  thumbs,  although  less  perfectly 
formed  than  our  own,  being  opposable  to  the  other  fingers,  and  thus 
securing  a  firm  and  stead;  grasp.  The  bones  of  the  fore-arm  are  free, 
and  accurately  articulated  with  each  other;  the  pronation  and  sapi- 
nation  of  the  hand  are,  therefore,  accomplished  with  &eility.  In 
the  construction  of  the  feet  the  same  provisions  have  been  made  to 
enable  them  to  take  a  firm  grasp:  the  toes,  like  the  fingers  of  the 
hand,  are  long  and  Sexible,  and  the  representative  of  the  great  toe  is 
converted  into  a  very  perfect  thumb,  essUy  opposable  to  the  rest;  the 
foot,  or  posterior  hand,  therefore,  equals,  or  even  Burpasees  in  its  pow- 
ers of  prehension,  the  hand  which  terminates  tbe  anterior  limb.  For 
many  of  the  American  monkeys  a  fifth  hand  has  been  provided,  formed 
by  their  long  and  muscular  tail,  which,  from  its  extreme  flexibility, 
can  be  forcibly  twisted  around  any  foreign  object,  and  holds  it  with  a 
tenacious  grasp.  Thus  abandaotly  furnished  with  prehensile  instru- 
ments, the  Quadnimana  are  obviously  most  excellent  and  accomplished 
climbers ;  springing  fearlessly  through  (he  forest  by  strong  and  vigo- 
rous leaps,  or  chasing  their  prey  even  to  the  topmost  branches  of  Uie 
trees  wherein  they  live. 

(S18U.)  But,  however  grotesquely  some  of  the  more  anthropoid 
Quadrumana  resemble  the  human  race,  the  approximation,  even  in 
their  outward  form,  is  at  best  exceedingly  remote.  The  lower  tribes, 
such  as  the  Lemwrt  ai  Madagascar,  walk  on  all  fours  like  cats,  and  are 
still  romarkable  for  their  long  and  fox-like  mazzle.  The  bnital  and 
ferocious  Baboons  are  scarcely  more  human  in  their  appearance ;  and 
even  in  the  most  elevated  species,  called  by  the  vulgar  "  wild  men  of 
the  woods,"  the  interval  that  separatas  them  from  humanity  is  wide 
indeed ! 

(S181.)  Taking  the  skeleton  of  the  Orang-Oatang  (.Simia  j?a(yru>) 
as  one  of  the  most  perfect  examples  met  mih  in  the  class  under  con- 
sideration, it  is  at  once  evident  that  such  an  animal  is  by  no  means 
adapted  to  walk  in  an  erect  position,  although  well  fitted  to  maintain 
a  semi-upright  attitude,  such  as  is  best  calculated  for  climbing.  The 
skull,  whose  very  outline  indicates  brutal  ferocity,  is  anned  with  ca- 
nine teeth,  scarcely  less  formidable  than  those  of  the  Tiger ;  and  the 
massive  jaws  of  this  creature  are  moved  by  muscles  almost  equally 
powerful.  It  is  true  that  the  protuberaaoe  of  the  face  ia  considerably 
diminished,  and  the  focial  angle  thus  materially  enlarged ;  but  to  make 
up  for  the  feebleness  of  the  upper  jaw,  consequent  upon  this  reduced 
size  of  the  bones  composing  it,  additional  strength  is  needed  to  resist 
the  strong  pressure  of  the  enormous  temporal  muscles.  This  is  given 
by  adding  strong  buttresses  to  the  outer  angle  of  (he  orbit,  formed 
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by  tbe  union  of  the  frontal  and  the  jugal  bones,  and  thus  tiie  whole 
outline  of  the  face  becomes  more  pig,  370. 

humanized.  ~ 

(2183.)  Another  advance  to- 
wards the  condition  of  the  human 
skull  ia  apparent  in  the  position 
of  ihe  Joramen  magnum,  and  of 
tbe  condyles  of  the  occipital  bone, 
which  are  considerably  advanced 
forwards  beneath  the  base  of  tbe 
craniam,  thus  allowing  the  head 
to  be  articulated  to  the  atlas  at 
ft  very  coneiderable  angle  nitb 
ft  line  drawn  through  the  axis  of 
the  spine ;  a  condition  evidently 
favourable  to  the  erect  posture. 

(2183.)  The  thorax  ia  well 
formed  and  capacioua,  giving  great 
freedom  of  respiration;  but  the 
spinal  columnisshortand  clumsy, 
neither  does  it  present  those  grace- 
ful sigmoid  curves  that  convert 
the  human  spine  into  a  perfect 
spring,  upon  the  top  of  which  the 
head  is  carried. 

(■2184.)   The  arms  are  of  in- 
ordinate length,   and   extremely 
powerful ;  the  joints  perfect,  and 
the  clavicle  welt  formed.    But  in 
the  construction  of  the  pelvic  ex- 
tremities the  differences  between 
this  and  the  human  skeleton  be- 
come  strikingly  apparent      The  Skeleton  of  0nuig-0nt«i8. 
pelvis  is  long,  and  the  ona  Uii  narrow;  the  thighs  and  legs   so 
short,  that,  when  tbe  creature  stands  erect,  tbe  tips  of  the  fingers 
almost  touch  the  ground.    The  protuberance  of  the  oe  calcis  b  rei; 
slight;  and  thus  the  posterior  hands,  althongh  well  adapted  for  taking 
hold  of  any  object,  are  but  ill  calculated  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the 
body  in  an  upright  posture.     Upon  the  ground,  indeed,  the  living 
animal  puts  the  spectator  in  mind  of  a  human  being  crippled  in  tbe 
lower  extremities ;  but,  in  its  native  trees,  these  members,  like  those 
of  the  Sloth,  are  admirably  suited  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
tbe  Orang  is  ordained  to  live. 

(2185.)  Having  thus  introduced  the  reader  to  the  different  orders 
of  Mammalia,  as  nell  as  to  the  principal  differences  observable  in  the 
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arnngement  of  their  oBseous  BjBtem,  we  must  briefly  glance  at  some 
few  points  connected  with  their  myology,  selecting  those  that  seem 
moat  worthy  of  being  epedally  pointed  oat  to  the  notice  of  the  anato- 
mical  etodent. 

(2186.)  To  enumerate  all  the  varieties  that  occur  in  the  dispoaitian 
of  the  muscular  system  in  vertebrate  animals,  nould  of  course  be  in- 
compatible with  the  extent  of  this  work ;  and  perhaps,  even  were  it 
practicable,  the  details  would  scarcely  possess  much  interest  to  the  be- 
ginner in  comparative  anatomy.  Considered  generally,  indeed,  the 
muscular  system  of  qoadnipeds  conforms  very  accurately  in  its  arrange- 
ment to  that  of  the  human  subject;  and  for  the  most  part  the  same 
names  are  applicable  to  the  individual  muscles,  allowance  being  made 
for  such  modifications  in  the  manner  of  their  origins  and  insertions 
as  are  rendered  necessary  by  the  disposition  of  the  skeleton,  or  in 
order  to  accommodate  them  to  the  performance  of  special  functions. 
To  enumerate,  therefore  the  muscles  of  the  jaws,  of  the  neck,  of  the 
spine,  of  the  chest,  of  the  abdomen,  or  even  of  the  extremities,  in 
such  genera  as  have  the  members  last  mentioned  completely  developed, 
would  only  be  to  repeat  ciionmstances  with  which  the  human  anato- 
mist is  already  familiar :  nevertheless,  there  are  some  points  of  prac- 
tical importance  connected  with  this  part  of  our  sntjsct  that  must  not 
be  altogether  passed  over  in  silence. 

(2187.)  The  diaphragm  is  a  muscle  only  met  with  in  the  class  be- 
fore oa,  and  in  alt  Mammalia  it  forms  the  great  agent  in  respiration  ; 
dividing  the  thoracic  from  the  abdominal  cavity  by  a  broad  muscido- 
tendioouB  septum,  and  presenting  a  diepositjon  in  all  essential  particu- 
lars similar  to  that  of  Man. 

(2186.)  Another  muscle  of  considerable  anatomical  interest  is  the 
cntaneouB  muscle  provided  for  the  movements  of  the  integument.  In 
many  tribes,  more  especially  those  which,  like  the  H«4gthog,  the 
Echidne,  and  the  Porcupine,  have  the  skin  covered  with  spines,  this 
muscle  is  extremely  developed,  investing  the  greater  part  of  the  body 
with  a  thick  layer  of  muscular  fibres,  called  not  improperly  the  panni- 
eulm  eamotut.  In  Man,  too,  this  muscle  exists,  but  under  a  very 
different  aspect ;  being  only  found  in  certain  regions  of  the  body, 
where  it  forms  nnmeroos  cutaneous  muscles  adapted  to  different 
offices.  In  the  neck,  where  it  is  principally  developed,  it  is  called  the 
platytma  myotdet :  in  the  fitcial  region  it  is  likewise  of  great  import- 
ance ;  the  oecipito-frontalis,  the  comtgator  gupercilii,  and  other  muscles 
connected  with  the  expression  of  the  countenance,  being  indubitably 
but  portions  of  the  fleshy  pannicle.  In  the  palm  of  the  hand  it 
is  slightly  visible,  farming  the  patmaTit  brevii ;  and  even  the  little 
muscles  connected  with  the  external  ear  may  be  referred  to  the  same 
series. 

(3180.)  In  Whales,  no  pelvis  or  posterior  extremities  exist;  it  is 
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ueedleaa,  tberefbre,  to  remark,  that  the  vhole  of  the  muscnlar  sfBtan 
appropriated  to  those  ports  in  higher  animals  muet  be  totally  icanting; 
but,  in  return,  the  muscles  connected  with  the  caudal  portion  of  thi 
spiue  are  amazingly  powerful,  so  as  to  reader  the  horizontdl;- 
ezpanded  tail  an  instrument  of  propulsion,  adequate  to  the  necesatio 
of  these  unwieldy  animals.  A  lai^  triangular  muscle  is  found  in  lh« 
Getacea,  apparently  replacing  the  guadrattu  tumbomm,  the  juoat,  uh 
the  iliacus,  which  arisea  from  the  loner  surface  of  the  last  rib,  fitnii 
the  last  dorsal  vertebne,  and  also  from  those  of  the  loins  and  sacrum: 
from  this  powerful  assemblage  of  muacnlar  fasciculi,  tendons  are  gi^n 
off,  to  be  inserted  into  the  lower  surface  of  the  bones  that  support  the 
tail,  converting  this  organ  into  a  mighty  oar,  adapted  by  its  positioi 
to  bring  the  creature  with  all  speed  to  the  top  of  the  ocean  in  search  of 
air.  It  is,  as  might  be  supposed,  in  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  tbal 
the  moat  important  differencea  exist  In  the  anterior  extremities,  fin 
example,  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  clavicle  will  materially  afTed 
the  disposition  of  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder,  as  will  also  the  exist- 
ence of  a  coracoid  process  to  the  scapula;  nevertheless  in  their  generu 
arrangement  they  conform  to  those  of  Man.  The  rhomboid  muecles, 
which  to  creatures  walking  on  all  fours  must  be  important  BgSQtSi 
are  generally  found  in  quadrupeds  to  take  their  origin  as  far  fbrnrd 
as  the  head;  the  serrati  magni,  likewise,  whereby  in  the  prone 
position  the  weight  of  the  body  is  as  it  were  suspended  bom  the 
scapula,  must  be  immensely  strong. 

(3190.)  The  musoleB  acting  upon  the  arm  are  similar  in  all  the 
Mammalia ;  but  in  the  fore-arm,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  vetf 
variable  condition  of  this  part  of  the  skeleton,  the  disposition  of  f^^ 
muscular  system  varies  too,  and  even  the  existence  of  many  muselee 
could  not  be  expected :  thus  as  the  movements  of  pronation  and  mpi' 
nation  are,  from  the  immovable  coodition  of  the  bones  of  the  foW- 
arm,  impracticable  in  the  Cetaceans,  the  Rukinakto,  the  SoLiFSMr 
and  others,  the  pronators  and  ntpinators  are  denied ;  or,  if  tbsir  re- 
presentatives exist,  they  become  simply  assistants  in  flexion  and  ei- 
tensioa.  The  flexors  and  extensors  of  the  wrist  are  pretty  conslax^ 
but  the  muscles  devoted  to  the  hand  and  fingers  vary  in  gliBO^ 
every  order.  The  palvtaris  hngia,  although  generally  present  "hert 
the  hand  is  flexible,  is  wanting  where  its  action  upon  the  palmarl)U<^ 
would  he  useless,  as,  for  example,  in  the  ungulate  tribes. 

(3191.)  In  quadrupeds  there  are  two  extensor  tendons  apprapriate>l 
to  each  of  the  fingers  that  correspond  to  the  four  outer  fingers  of  ^ 
human  band;  whilst  in  Man  the  index  and  little  fingers  onlyhi^^ 
aoiiliary  extensors. 

(2193.)  The  abductor  and  extensor  muscles  of  the  thumb  are  if' 
BO  perfectly  developed  in  any  animals  as  they  are  in  the  humaa  btni'- 
The  short  extensor  is,  in  fact,  wanting  even  in  Monkeys;   and  is  ^ 
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lower  orders  of  quadrupeds  even  the  txUntor  longta  and  abductor  ore 
blended  together,  or  totally  wanting. 

{9193.)  The  deep  and  niperjicial  flexors  of  the  fingera  are  very  gene- 
rall;  met  with,  the  nnmher  of  t«adoiis  fonuBhed  by  each  corresponding 
of  course  to  that  of  the  fingers  thetnselTes ;  but  in  the  Solipeda  the 
two  muscles  are  almost  blended  together.  Even  in  the  Ruminants, 
although  these  muscles  remain  separate,  tbeir  tendons  become  con- 
founded together,  and  divide  again,  to  be  inserted  into  the  phalanges 
to  which  they  are  appropriated.  In  these  Ungulata,  too,  as  we  need 
scarcely  say,  the  lumbricaUs  and  interoeui  are  quits  deficient;  and  the 
short  muscles  of  the  thumb  are  completely  developed  only  in  Man  and 
in  the  Quadnimana. 

(3194.)  It  is  in  the  human  species  only  that  the  lovrer  eitremitiea 
are  organized  so  as  to  maintain  the  body  In  the  erect  position,  and,  in 
consequence,  the  gluteei  muscles  in  the  human  body  are  enormously 
developed  vrhen  compared  with  those  of  the  loner  animals :  bat  the 
other  muscles  derived  from  the  pelvis  and  thigh  present  but  slight 
differences  throughout  the  whole  doss  under  consideration.  In  the 
leg  and  foot  likewise  it  is  not  difficult  to  identify  the  muscles  that 
correspond  to  those  found  in  the  human  subject,  but,  as  in  the  ante- 
rior extremity,  modified  in  their  disposition  and  mode  of  insertion  in 
accordance  with  the  construction  of  the  skeleton. 

(2195.)  The  articulations  whereby  the  different  pieces  composing 
the  Mammiferous  skeleton  are  connected  to  each  other  are  constructed 
upon  ths  same  principles  as  in  the  human  body,  insomuch  that  to 
describe  them  even  in  general  terms  would  be  useless. 

(3190.)  The  bones  of  the  cranium  and  face,  as  in  Man,  are  joined 
together  by  harmony  or  by  suture.  The  articulations  of  the  lower  jaw 
are  double,  each  presenting  an  interarticular  cartilage ;  etcept  in  the 
Cetacea,  where,  instead  of  such  a  structure,  a  very  thick  matted  liga- 
mentous substance,  having  its  interstices  filled  with  oil,  passes  directly 
from  the  condyles  of  the  jaw  to  the  temporal  bones. 

(2197.)  The  joints  of  the  spine,  thorax,  and  pelvis  ore  all  con- 
structed upon  the  same  principles  as  the  corresponding  articulations 
in  the  human  subject;  and  the  same  may,  with  slight  exceptions,  be 
said  of  those  of  the  extremities.  The  chief  differences  will  be  found 
in  the  connection  between  the  radiut  and  ulna,  the  movements  of 
rotation  becoming  gradually  less  manifest  as  we  descend  from  Man : 
the  tibia  AoAJibula,  too,  ultimately  become  completely  anchylosed  to 
each  other.  The  hipjoint  contains  an  internal  ligamentum  teret ;  but 
in  a  few  instances,  «.  g.  the  Omithnrhynehux,  the  Eehidne,  the  Slothi, 
the  Elephant,  the  Seais,  and  the  Orang-OiUang,  this  round  ligament 
is  deficient.  The  arrangement  of  the  other  articulations  will  be  at 
once  apparent,  on  reference  to  the  figures  of  the  different  skeletons 
already  given. 
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(2198.)  Turniug  to  the  digeetive  sygtem  of  Mammiferous  sninuls. 
their  teeth  first  invite  our  attention.  We  have  alreadj.  wben  de- 
scribing the  osseoua  frame \Tork  of  these  elevated  beings,  exposed  their 


Moulb  of  Whalebone  Wbale. 

general  arrangement  in  the  jaws  of  the  different  orders;  bnt  it  still 
remains  for  na  to  explain  the  varieties  of  their  structure  and  the  mode 
of  their  formation. 

(12199.)  The  most  remarkable  form  of  teeth,  one  indeed  that  is 
unique,  is  met  with  in  the  Whalebone  Whale  (Banana  myftuMtw).  The 
teeth  in  this  Cetacean  are  not,  indeed,  inBtnimenta  of  mastication : 
but  form  a  very  curions  apparatus,  adapted  to  atrain  the  waves  of  the  sea 
as  through  a  sieve,  and  thus  obtain  from  the  ocean  a  sufBcieDcy  of  food 
for  the  sustenance  of  its  monstrous  body. 

(aaOO.)  The  whalebone  (oa  it  is  improperly  called)  is  attached  to  the 
gums  of  the  upper  jaw,  being  arranged  in  thin  flat  plates  of  stHse 
breadth,  and  varying  in  length  Recording  to  the  size  of  the  whale.* 
These  plates  are  placed  in  several  rows,  similar  to  teeth  in  other 
animals ;  they  stand  parallel  to  each  other,  having  one  edge  directed 
towards  the  circumference  of  the  mouth.  The  outer  row  is  composed 
of  the  longest  plates,  and  these  are  in  proportion  to  the  varying 
distances  between  the  two  jaws,  some  being  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  long, 

*  J.  Hunter,  on  Ihe  Stnidurc  and  (Gconom;  of  Whalet.     Phitoi.  Tnnt.  1787. 
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and  twelve  or  fifteen  incheB  broad,  but  towards  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior part  of  tbe  moutb  the;  are  very  short. 

(Q^Ol.)  Inferiorly  each  plate  of  whalebone  ta  terminated  bj  a  broad 
fringe  of  homj  fibres  resembling  hair;  and,  seeing  that  in  some 
whales  there  are  about  three  hundred  plates  composing  the  oater 
row  on  each  side  of  the  mouth,  the  reader  may  form  some  idea  of 
tbe  extent  of  this  enormous  strainer,  wherebj  the  little  Clio 
BoTtali»,  and  other  small  Molluaca  that  swarm  so  abandantl;  in 
the  Northers  ocean,  are  caught  bj  shoals  preparatory  to  their  being 
swallowed. 

(3202.)  For  what  ts  known  concerning  the  growth  of  whalebone,  we 
are  indebted  to  John  Hunter;  and,  as  it  would  be  difBcolt  to  curtail 
his  clear  and  concise  description  of  the  process,  it  ie  here  given  iu  his 
own  words.* 

(aa03.)  "  The  formation  of  whalebone  is  extremely  curious,  being 
in  one  respect  similar  to  that  of  hair,  horns,  spurs,  ic;  but  it  has 
besides  another  mode  of  growth  and  decaj,  equally  singular. 

(3S04.)  "These  plates  form  upon  a  thin  vascular  substance,  not 
immediately  adhering  to  the  jaw-bone,  but  having  a  more  dense 
substance  between,  which  is  also  vascular.  This  substance,  which 
may  be  called  the  nidns  of  the  whalebone,  sends  out  thin,  broad 
processes  answering  to  each  plate,  on  which  tbe  plate  is  formed,  as 
the  cock's  spur  or  the  bull's  horn  on  the  bony  core,  or  a  tooth  on 
ita  pnlp;  so  that  each  plate  is  necessarily  hollow  at  its  growing 
end,  the  first  part  of  the  growth  taking  place  on  the  inside  of  this 
hollow. 

(3S05.)  "  Besides  this  mode  of  growth,  which  is  common  to  all 
such  substances,  it  receives  additional  layers  on  the  outside,  formed 
from  the  above-mentioned  vascular  substance,  extended  along  tbe 
enrface  of  the  Jaw.  This  port  also  forms  upon  it  a  semi-homy 
substance  between  each  plate,  which  is  very  white,  rises  with  the 
whalebone,  and  becomes  even  mth  the  outer  edge  of  the  jaw.  This 
intennediste  substance  fills  up  the  spaces  between  the  plates  as 
high  as  the  jaw ;  acts  as  abutments  to  the  whalebone ;  or  is  similar 
to  the  alveolar  processes  of  the  teeth,  keeping  them  firm  in  tbeir 
places. 

(3200.)  "As  both  the  whalebone  and  intermediate  substance  are 
constantly  growing,  and  as  we  must  suppose  a  determined  length 
necessary,  a  regular  mode  of  decay  must  be  established,  not  depend- 
ing entirely  on  chance,  or  tbe  use  it  is  put  to.  In  its  growth,  three 
parts  appear  to  be  farmed:  one  from  the  rising  cone,  which  is  the 
centre ;  a  second  on  the  outside ;  and  a  third,  being  the  intermediate 
substance.  These  appear  to  have  three  stages  of  duration;  for  that 
which  forms  on  the  cone,  I  believe,  makes  the  hair,  and  that  on  tbe 
*  Vide  mpra- 
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outaide  makea  principally  the  plate  of  whalebone :  this,  when  got  a 
certain  length,  breaks  off,  leaving  the  hair  projecting,  becoming  al 
the  termination  very  brittle :  and  the  third,  or  intermediate  *  aubstance. 
by  the  time  it  rises  aa  high  aa  the  edge  of  the  skin  of  the  jaw>  decAjs 
and  softens  avray  like  the  old  cuticle  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  when 
steeped  in  water." 

(3307.)  Other  kinds  of  teeth,  met  with  among  Mammals,  are  com- 
posed of  calcareous  earths  deposited  in  a  nidaa  of  animal  matter,  nod 
consequentlj  resemble  bonea  jr^,  572. 

in  the  hardness  of  their  tex- 
tare.  In  their  simplest  form 
these  teelh  consist  of  but  one 
kind  of  material,  called  ivory; 
and  in  such  cases  there  is  no 
distinction  into  classes  as  in 
the  human  subject,  every  tooth 
being  conical,  and  formed  upon 
a  simple  pulp.    Such  are  the 

teeth  of  the  Porpoises  (Z)e/pAi-  '^"^  '^  *^''  P"'!"!"- 

niiffl),  and  of  the  Cachelot  Whales  {Phyteter).  The  example  selected  to 
illustrate  their  structure  and  mode  of  growth  is  a  preparation  of  aportion 
of  the  jaw  of  the  Bottle-nose  Whale  (Delphiniu  Turiio)  contained  in  the 
Hunterian  collection,  f  From  this  it  is  seen  {Jig.  372)  that  each  tooth 
of  the  Cetaceans  in  question  is  a  hollow  cone  of  ivory  (a,  b.  e,  d). 
which,  on  being  split  longitudinally,  is  found  to  contain  a  vascular 
pulp  exactly  filling  up  its  internal  cavity.  It  is  upon  the  surface  of 
this  pulp  that  the  ivory  matter  is  produced  and  deposited,  ttratuai 
inter  stratum,  withiu  the  tooth,  thus  gradually  adding  to  its  substance 
as  growth  proceeds.  In  animals  possessing  a  dental  apparatna  of  tfaia 
description,  Mr.  Hunter  observed  that  the  teeth  are  not  at  first  de- 
veloped in  the  jaw,  but  appear  to  form  in  the  gum  upon  the  edge  of 
the  maxillary  bones ;  and  that  they  either  sink  into  the  jaw  as  they 
lengthen,  or,  as  is  more  probably  the  case,  the  alveoli  rise  to  ioclose 
their  roots  aa  growth  advances.  It  would  moreover  appear  that  these 
creatures  do  not  shed  their  teelh ;  but  that,  aa  the  jaw  enlarges,  new 
teeth  are  constantly  produced  from  behind,  while  those  towards  the 
symphysis  fall  off,  and  their  sockets  become  absorbed :  thus  the  size 
of  the  Ueth  is  made  to  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  dimensions  of 
the  jaw.I  The  exact  number  of  teeth  met  vrith  in  any  species  of  these 
Whales  will  evidently  be  uncertain. 

*  Mr.  Hontsr  meaiu,  }>j  ■*  Intenneditite,"  iDteipoud  between  tbe  coDtignoiu  pkto, 
nolbetTBen  ths  '*hair"aDd  Ibe  Uminated  whalebone. 

t  Prepi.  No,  327  and  328. 
I  1  TheAniinaltEconomy,byJohnHunter,withnote>bjR>clnrdOiTen,E»qTF,B.S., 
P..353.    London,  1837. 
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(2208.)  In  the  male  Narwal  {Monodon)  there  are  no  teeth  implanted 
along  the  margins  of  the  jaws ;  but  from  the  intermaxillary  bone  of 
the  left  side  of  the  face  there  projects  a  single  tusk  of  great  strength, 
yrhich  Bometimea  atttuns  the  length  of  eight  or  ten  feet.  This  formid- 
able weapon  is  fully  developed  only  upon  one  side  of  the  body;  never- 
theless, the  corresponding  tooth  exists  in  a  rudimentary  condition,  in- 
closed in  the  opposite  intermaxillary  bone. 

(2309.)  Id  the  Elephant,  a  creature  which  so  obviously  forma  a  con- 
necting liuk  between  the  gigantic  Cetacea  and  terrestrial  quadrupeds, 
tusks,  more  ponderous  even  than  that  of  the  Narwal,  project  from  both 
intermaxillary  bones :  but  these,  as  well  as  the  tusks  of  other  Pacht- 
DBBHATA,  grow  upou  a  simple  palp,  such  as  that  which  forms  the 
teeth  of  the  Bottle-nose  Whale;  are  formed  of  ivoiy,  without  any 
enamel ;  and  their  growth  is  only  limited  by  the  abrasion  to  which 
they  are  subject,  • 

(S2tO.)  In  by  far  the  greater  number  of  quadrupeds  the  teeth 
present  a  more  complex  structure,  and  consist  of  two  distinct  sub- 
stances  of  very  different  texture  :  the  one  analogous  to  the  ivory  of  the 
simple  teeth  described  in  the  last  paragraph  ;  the  other  called  enamel, 
of  ciyBtalline  texture,  and  such  extreme  density  as  to  withstand  being 
worn  away  by  acting  upon  the  hardest  materiala  used  as  food.  Teeth 
of  this  description  may  be  advantageously  divided  into  two  principal 
groups :  first,  those  whose  grovrth  is  continnoos  during  the  entire  life- 
time of  the  animal ;  and,  second,  those  which  are  completed  at  an  early 
period,  and  then  cease  to  grow. 

(Q3I1.)  The  first  division  includes  the  incisor  teetli  of  the  Rodentia, 
or  denUs  tealprarit,  as  they  have  been  termed.  Such  teeth  are,  in 
fact,  chisels  of  most  admirable  construction,  destined  to  gnaw  the 
hardest  kinds  of  food,  and  yet  never  to  all  appearance  w.earing  away  or 
becoming  blunted  by  use. 

(t!312.)  The  annexed  figure  (373)  represents  a  section  of  the  incisor 


Orowth  tt  indior  tootli  in  the  Porcnpinc 
tooth,  and  of  the  left  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  of  a  Porcupine  {Hyttrix 
criHatd),  and  from  this  example  the  structure  of  such  teeth  will  be 
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readily  undersUKKl.  The  bulk  of  the  tooth  coosUts  of  solid  ivoT;l<ii 
which  iu  its  texture  and  mode  of  growth  resembles  that  of  a  simple 
tusk,  being  conUnu&llj  growing  from  behind  by  the  addition  of  nev 
matter  produced  from  the  vascular  pulp  (e),  so  that,  were  such  a  tootti 
not  worn  away  constantly  at  the  point,  it  would  curl  up  over  the  !ict 
like  the  tusk  of  the  Babiroussa ;  and  if  by  accident  the  opposing  tooth 
in  the  npper  jaw  should  be  broken  off,  this  circamstance  in  fact  resll.T 
takes  place. 

(3313.)  But,  besides  the  ivory-forming  pulp  (e),  there  is  a  vasealu 
membrane  (e)  which  exints  only  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  tb^ 
socket,  its  limits  on  each  side  being  distinctly  marked  by  a  defined 
line.  This  membrane  secretes  enamel,  and  coats  the  convex  aaifuf 
of  the  tooth  vfith  a  thin  layer  {b)  of  that  dense  substance.  From  this 
beautiful  arrangement  it  results,  that  while  the  anterior  end  of  IhB 
tooth  is  perpetually  worn  away  by  attrition  agtunst  hard  snbetances. 
the  ivory  is  abmded  more  rapidly  than  the  enamel  that  coats  it  in 
front ;  thus,  therefore,  the  tooth  constandy  preserves  its  chisel-Uke 
shape,  and  presents  the  sharp  cutting  edge  formed  by  the  layer  of 
enamel. 

(3314.)  The  second  kind  of  teeth,  composed  of  bone  and  enamel. 
are  limited  in  their  growth  ;  end  the  entire  crown  or  projecting  porooo 
is  invested  with  enamel  covering  its  surface.  The  teeth  of  all  ili* 
Carnivora,  of  the  Qdadbcuana,  and  also  of  Man,  are  of  this  detcr^ 
tion.  From  marked  differences  in  their  form  in  different  regions  of 
the  mouth,  such  teeth  are  conveniently  divisible  into  dififereDt  gioups, 
called  respectively  incisores,  laniaret  or  canine  teeth,  pieudo-we^ra 
or  false  grinders,  and  molaret  or  grinding  teeth. 

(2216.)  Whatever  may  be  the  shape  of  teeth  of  this  class,  their 
mode  of  growth  is  similar  to  that  observed  in  those  of  our  own  spea* 

Fig.  374. 


Growing  lecth  of  >  jroung  Lion. 

We  have  chosen,  in  order  to  illustrate  this,  the  growing  permaa*"' 
teeth  of  a  young  Lion,  wherein  the  different  oi^ns  employed  in  tlw'' 
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formation  are  eRsily  distinguishable.  The  ivory  that  forms  tlie  bulk 
of  the  tooth  [Jig.  97i,  b)  is  fonned  bj  the  surface  of  an  internal  pulp 
(a) ;  and  as  it  slowly  accumulates,  encroaching  upon  the  central  cavity, 
and  penetrating  more  deeply  into  the  socket,  the  fang  is  gradually 
formed,  and  the  central  pulp  ehrinka  until,  in  the  fully-formed 
tooth,  it  becomes  reduced  to  a  thin  membrane  richly  supplied 
with  vessels  and  nerves,  which  lines  the  small  central  cavity  that 
remains- 

(3216.)  Before  the  progressively  advancing  tooth  issues  from  the 
nidus  wherein  it  is  produced,  the  enamel  ie  deposited  upon  the  surface 
of  the  ivory  by  the  lining  membrane  of  the  capsule  (c),  and  becomes 
arranged  iu  crystalline  fibres  plsced  perpendicularly  to  the  surface  of 
the  ivory,  until  the  whole  crown  of  the  tooth  is  adequately  coaled  with 
this  important  additional  substance.  Meanwhile  the  growth  of  the 
tooth  still  proceeds  by  the  lengthening  of  its  root,  until  at  last  the 
crown  issues  from  the  jaw,  end  the  enamel-secreting  membrane  (c) 
becomes  obiiterated. 

(S31T.)  The  most  complex  condition  of  the  dental  organs  is  that 
found  in  the  molar  teeth  of  herbivorous  quadrupeds,  which,  being 
destined  to  act  the  part  of  mill'Stones  in  grinding  down  and  commi- 
nuting vegetable  substances,  must  necessarily,  like  the  mill-stones  of 
human  contrivance,  have  a  grinding  surface,  presenting  prominent 
edges  and  deep  sulci,  not  liable  to  become  worn  even  by  the  continual 
abrasion  to  which  they  are  subjected.  In  order  to  obtain  this  end,  the 
ivory  and  enamel  indigitats,  as  it  were,  iu  the  substance  of  the  tooth ; 
and  are.  moreover,  imbedded  in  a  third  material,  not  met  with  in  the 
simpler  forms,  called  the  cementum  or  eruita  petrosa.  In  consequence 
of  this  arrangement,  seeing  that  the  plates  of  ivory,  of  enamel,  and  of 
cement,  are  all  of  F^g-  37*. 

different  degrees  of 
hardness,  the  softer 
substances  are  most 
easily  worn  away ; 
and  thus  these  com- 
pound teeth  always 
offer  an  efficient 
grinding  sur^e. 

(2218.)  By  in- 
specting the  ac- 
companying figure 
(/is-  876),  repre- 
senting a  section  of 
the    tooth   of   an 

— ,     V       .     ^1.       ]<  StructDie  of  in«  mokr  Imth  of  the  Eleuhnnl. 

Elephant,  the  dis-  '^ 

position  referred  to  will  be  better  understood :  the  layers  of  enamel 
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an  seen  lo  alteroate  with  plates  of  ivory,  while  all  tha  interatices  are 
filled  up  b;  the  circumfused  eemtntum. 

(2219.)  During  the  growth  of  a  oompoimd  tooth  of  this  descriptioii, 
the  enamel-secietiug  membranw  derived  from  the  capaule  of  the  tooth, 
of  couTBe,  interdigitate  with  the  ivory-fonniog  pulps  that  arise  firota 
the  bottom  of  the  sockets,  and  thus  the  bard  materials  fanned  b^ 
them  take  the  some  airangement  After  these  structurea  have  been 
completed,  oue  or  other  of  the  sets  (tf  puipe,  most  probably  the  eoAine! 
pulps,  cbanging  their  action,  fill  up  all  the  iDterrening  spsces^th  tbe 
enuta  jt^TOM. 

{mo.}  As  during  the  growth  of  a  quadruped  the  size  of  the 
jaws  is  cou^ually  increasing,  a  necessi^  exists  for  changing  the 
teeth  once  or  oftener  during  the  life  of  the  animal,  in  order  lo 
adapt  these  organs  to  the  sJtered  conditions  required:  hence  the 
necessitj  for  staedding  the  teeth  of  young  animals,  and  replacing 
them  with  others  of  larger  dimensions  or  more  numerous  than  the 
first  set. 

(3221.)  This  Is  effected  iii  two  different  ways,  each  of  which  demands 
our  separate  notice. 

(2222.)  In  most  quadrupeds,  as,  for  example,  in  the  Camivora,  the 
Quadnimana,  and  the  greater  number  of  herbiTorons  genera,  the 
succession  of  the  teeth  is  provided  far  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  in 
our  own  persoDB,  namely,  by  the  formation  of  a  new  tooth  below  each 
of  the  deciduous  ones  {Jig.  874,  d,i);aa  that,  when  the  latter  &lls  out 
in  consequence  of  the  absorption  of  its  fangs,  the  former  is  ready  to 
take  its  place.  The  gem  of  the  second  tooth  is  at  first  found  im- 
bedded in  the  jaw-bone,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  roots  of  the 
one  which  it  is  destined  to  replace;  and,  aa  its  growth  advances,  the 
old  and  used  tooth  is  gradually  removed  to  make  way  for  the  new 
comer.  The  steps  of  this  process  are  exactly  similar  to  those  by  which 
the  milk-teeth  of  a  child  are  changed,  and  the  details  oonneoted  vrith  it 
are  familiar  to  every  anatomisL 

(322<J.)  But  in  the  Elephant,  and  some  other  genera  of  Pacbtdeb- 
MATA,  the  succession  of  the  teeth  is  effected  in  a  different  manner ; 
the  place  of  the  first-formed  being  supplied  by  othera  that  advance 
from  behind  as  the  former  become  used.  Animals  exhibituig  this 
mode  of  dentition  have  the  grinding  surfaces  of  their  molar  teeth 
placed  obliquely ; «  so  that,  if  they  were  lo  issue  altogether  from  the 
gum,  the  anterior  portion  would  he  much  mora  prominent  than  the 
posterior,  notwithstanding  that  the  opposed  teeth  act  upon  eatih  other 
in  a  horizontal  plane.  The  consequence  of  this  arrangement  is,  that 
the  anterior  portion  of  these  teeth  is  ground  down  to  the  roots,  and 
worn  avray  sooner  than  the  posterior  portion.    Moreover,  the  posterior 

*  Cut.  Letani  d'Anit.  Comp.  tam.  iii.  p.  122. 
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part  of  the  tooth  is  considerabl j  wider  than  the  anterior ;  so  that,  as 
the  Bucceeding  tooth  adrances  irom  behind,  there  is  always  sufBoient 
room  to  receire  it;  and  in  this  way,  by  the  time  that  the  first 
tooth  is  quite  destroyed  and  falls  out,  a  new  one  from  behind  has 
already  taken  its  office.  There  is,  therefore,  no  absorption  of  the 
roots  of  these  teeth,  but  they  are  ground  down  from  the  crown  to  the 
stamp. 

(S9Q4.)  The  new  tooth  that  thus  advances  from  behind  is  always  of 
larger  dimensions  than  that  to  which  it  succeeds  ;  because  the  animal 
itself  haa  grown  in  the  interval,  and  the  jaws  hare  become  proportion- 
ally developed. 

(3325.)  The  Elephant  in  this  way  may  have  a  sncceasion  of  seven  or 
ei^t  teeth  on  each  side  in  both  jaws,  or  from  twenty-eight  to  thir^. 
two  in  all ;  and,  nevertheless,  seeing  that  the  anterior  ones  successively 
fall  out,  there  are  never  more  than  two  visible  at  once  above  the  gums 
on  each  side,  or  eight  la  all :  generally,  indeed,  there  b  only  one 
visible  at  a  time.  Every  snooessive  tooth  is  composed  of  more  lamina 
than  that  which  immediately  preceded  it,  and  a  longer  time  is  required 
to  perfect  ite  growth. 

(S396.)  Neariy  the  same  aoooont  of  this  process  was  found  in  the 
Manuscripts  of  John  Hunter,"*  who  lucidly  accounts  for  such  an 
aberratioa  from  the  ordinary  course  of  proceeding.  "These  crea- 
tures," says  that  distinguished  observer  of  Nature,  "do  not  shed  their 
teeth  as  other  animals  do  that  have  more  than  one ;  for  those  that 
have  more  than  one  tooth  can  afibrd  to  be  for  some  time  without  some 
of  their  teeth :  therefore  the  young  tooth  comes  up  in  many  nearly  in 
the  same  place  with  ite  predecessor,  and  some  exactly  underneath;  bo 
that  the  shedding  tooth  falls  sometimes  before  the  succeeding  tooth 
can  supply  its  uses.  But  this  would  not  have  answered  in  the  Ele- 
phant ;  for  if  the  succeeding  tooth  had  formed  in  the  same  situation 
with  respect  to  the  first,  the  animal  would  have  been  for  some  time 
entirely  deprived  of  a  tooth  on  one  side,  or,  at  least,  if  it  bad  one  on 
the  same  side  in  the  opposite  jaw,  that  one  could  have  been  of  no  use ; 
and  if  this  process  took  place  in  both  sides  of  the  same  jaw,  and  in 
either  jaw,  the  aaimal  would  have  been  entirely  deprived  of  any  use  of 
the  two  remaining." 

(S!^2T.)  The  teeth  of  Mammalia  being  thus  adapted  to  so  many 
various  offices,  and  serving  under  different  circumstances  to  hold, 
to  bruise,  to  cut,  to  tear,  or  to  grind  alimentary  substances,  we 
must  naturally  expect  the  movements,  of  which  the  tower  jaw  is 
capable,  to  be  in  correspondence  with  the  nature  of  the  dental 
spparatuB. 

(3298.)  In  Man,  as  the  student  well  knows,  in  consequence  of  the 

*  DcKriptire  and  lUoitnted  Ctulogas  sf  the  Phfuol.  SetiM  of  Comp.  Anu.  in  the 
Mil).  Raj.  CoU.  Bmg.  Loud.  Put  L  p.  100. 
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laxity  of  the  ligaments  that  connect  the  inferior  maxilla  mth  ib« 
temporal  bone,  aud  the  thickneas  of  the  articular  cartilage  thit  k 
interposed  between  the  cotiTex  aurface  of  the  condyle  and  the  shall' 
glenoid  cavity,  every  kind  of  motion  ia  permitted  in  conformi^  ^ 
the  omnivorous  habita  of  the  human  race  ;  and  the  tempoio-nuxiili'7 
articulation  ia  no  lonf[er  a  mere  hinge,  but  the  teeth  can  be  iiiad«'>: 
act  upon  each  other  by  rubbiog  their  grinding  surfaces  in  all  jxeiL 
directions.  In  the  Herbivoraus  quadrupeds  these  triturating  modi!:' 
are  likewise  extensive.  In  the  Rodentia  the  raovementa  of  the  lot: 
jaw  are  priuciptLlly  backwards  and  forwards,  tbas  giving  firee  p]tf'i 
iheir  chisel-like  teeth  whilst  employed  in  eroding  hard  enhstaDrrs; 
and  ill  the  Cahnitora,  where  there  is  no  neccssitj  for  any  grin<l:~^ 
motion,  the  condyle  is  so  locked  into  a  deep  and  truisTerse  glfinii'' 
cavity,  that  the  movements  of  a  hinge  only  are  permitted. 

(2229.)  But,  whatever  the  degree  of  motion  conferred  apon  Ir.a 
lower  jaw,  the  muscles  that  act  upon  it  are  exactly  companbfe  to  tli>^ 
of  the  human  subject.  The  matieter  is  atreugthened  in  proportion  u 
the  hardness  of  the  substances  used  for  food;  the  temporal  eotent 
(,'reater  or  less  extent  of  the  cranium,  as  the  jaws  are  stronger  or  mcff 
feeble  ;  and  even  the  pterygoid  muscles  differ  only  in  relative  siK  *"' 
form  from  those  of  Man. 

(2230.)  The  digattric  muscle,  however,  which  is  an  important^' 
in  depressing  the  lower  maxilla,  does  not  preserve  the  same  azosp 
ment  in  the  lower  quadrupeds  that  it  presents  in  the  human  sp«<^ 
In  Monkeys,  indeed,  it  still  exhibits  two  fleshy  bellies,  and  a  ceatii> 
tendon  that  traverses  the  tlgJo-kyoidetu  ;  but  in  general  it  is  a  m^ 
fleshy  muscle,  arising  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mastoid  ^vxs^  | 
and  inserted  near  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  , 

(2231.)  The  tongue,  in  nearly  all  the  Mammifers,  is  coap»«' 
of  the  same  muscles  as  in  Man ;  and  their  disposition  is  so  sioi'i''  { 
as  to  render  any  detailed  enumeration  of  them  quite  unnsi^ess^' 
The  only  exceptiona  worthy  of  notice  are  found  in  the  Ant<ii<'' 
(Myrmeeophaga),  and  in  the  Echidna,  animals  possessing  tooffi^  " 
remarkable  length  and  slendemess,  by  means  of  whit^  they  senr' 
their  insect  prey. 

(Q232.)  Tn  both  these  animals  the  tongue  suddenly  becomes  n""^ 
contracted  at  the  place  where  it  begins  to  be  free  from  the  sairouM'  i 
ing  parte.  It  then  appears  to  be  made  up  of  two  very  \i>^  *".  ' 
slender  muscular  cones,  laid  one  upon  the  bock  of  the  other,  tb"' 
apices  being  at  the  and  of  the  tongue.*  Each  of  these  cones  ceiw^  \ 
of  two  muscles:  one  external,  composed  of  a  multitude  of  diw"^  . 
fasciculi  investing  the  internal  muscle  in  a  circular  manatf'  ""^  1 
forming  around  it  numerous  little  rings  resembling  the  anuelli  ol  ■" 

*  Car.  Lc^ini  d'Anal-  Comp.  »m.  iii.  p.  364. 
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earth-warm.  The  interoal  muscle,  on  the  coatrary,  is  of  great  length ; 
it  arises  from  the  middle  and  upper  p&it  of  the  sternum,  runs  forward 
along  the  neck,  passes  between  two  layers  of  the  mylo-gloww,  and 
afterwards  become  surrounded  by  the  annular  muscle.  It  is  composed 
of  distinct  fasciculi,  rolled  upon  themselves  in  an  elougated  spiral ; 
the  external  Bbres  termioate  at  the  first  rings ;  those  beneath  attain 
the  rings  that  succeed,  and  so  on  until  the  innermost  fibres  reach 
quite  to  the  extremity  of  the  tongue.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that, 
by  its  action,  this  muscle  will  shorten  the  tongue  until  it  lies  in  a 
very  small  compass,  or  bend  it  in  an;  direction ;  whilst  the  annular 
muscle  will  lengthen  it,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  body  of  a 
leech  is  extended  or  contracted. 

(2233.)  In  the  Ant-Mler  the  annular  muscle  does  not  appear  so 
distinctly  double  as  it  does  in  the  Echidna;  but  it  forms  by  itself 
almost  all  the  substance  of  the  tongue,  which  is  thus  capable  of  being 
elongated  to  a  wonderful  extent. 

(S2S4.)  Begarding  the  tongue  with  reference  to  the  sense  of  taste, 
the  Mammalia  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  only  animals  capable  of 
receiving  much  enjoyment  from  this  source,  since  in  them  alone  the 
lingual  mucous  lining  seems  to  be  perfectly  adapted  to  gustation. 
Even  among  these  highly-endowed  creatures,  it  is  only  in  Man,  and 
those  Herbivorous  orders  that  prepare  their  food  in  the  mouth  by  a 
prolonged  mastication,  that  the  sense  in  question  exhibits  much  deli- 
cacy of  perception ;  for  the  Carnivorous  quadrupeds,  seeing  that  they 
tear  to  pieces  and  swallow  their  food  in  large  morsels,  can  scarcely  be 
supposed  to  pay  much  attention  to  its  sapid  qualities. 

(SS35.)  In  the  Cat  tribe  {Felida),  indeed,  all  the  middle  portion  of 
the  surface  of  tongue  is  covered  over  with  sharp,  recurved,  and  faomy 
spines,  adapted,  as  it  were,  to  file  off  remnants  of  soft  fiesh  from  the 
bones  of  their  victims ;  and  the  gustatory  papilln  are  elsewhere  of 
small  dimensions.  The  tongue  of  the  Poratpwia,  likewise,  is  armed 
on  each  side  near  its  extremity  with  broad,  homy,  and  sharp  scales ; 
but,  with  these  exceptioDS,  the  mucous  covering  of  the  tongue, 
the  various  kinds  of  papillfe  upon  different  parts  of  its  surface,  and, 
moreover,  the  distribution  of  the  nerves  supplied  to  it,  differ  in  no 
important  circumstance  from  what  is  observed  in  the  human  organ  of 
taste. 

(3S36.)  Importantly  connected  with  the  perfection  of  the  sense  of 
taste,  and  materially  assisting  in  the  mastication  of  food,  is  the  salivary 
apparatus,  which,  throughout  all  the  Mammalia,  is  made  up  of  the 
glands,  that  offer  the  same  general  arrangement  as  in  Man. 

(2887.)  The  parotid*  vary  principally  in  their  proportionate  size,  and 
their  ducts  always  perforate  the  Unii^  membrane  of  the  mouth  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  molar  teeth. 
(2288.)  The  »utBniri«ory  and  the  tuhlmgwl  glands  are  also  very 
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genenllj  present ;  »ai,  as  in  the  haman  salject,  tlie  salin  lb: 
thoj  farnish  CRtere  the  mooth  beneftth  the  under  sarAce  d  the 
tongue. 

(9280.)  The  mncons  lining  of  the  lips  end  cbeeka  ia  likewix 
Btndded  with  mndparona  folliclea,  called,  from  their  sitoation,  btia^, 
mdar,  or  labial  glands ;  these  likewise  serve  to  lubricate  the  ont 
«Tity. 

(2240.)  In  the  Sealt  {Phoeida)  there  are  no  parotids,  neither  in 
these  glands  found  in  the  Echidna  kyitnx,  or  in  the  Ant-eater  {ilj/rttt- 
eophaga);  but  in  the  last-named  genns  their  piftce  is  sappUed  bjm 
other  secreting  organs,  of  which  Curier  gives  the  following  descnp- 
tion.*  One  is  in  contact  inferiorl;  with  the  upper  edge  of  the  miaulf 
muscle,  and  fills  up  a  great  part  of  the  space  that  represents  tb« 
temporal,  zygomatic,  and  orbital  fossa,  where  it  partially  embraiw 
the  globe  of  the  eye :  the  excretory  duct  derived  from  this  gUsl 
opens  into  the  mouth,  behind  the  superior  mazUlaiy  bone-  ^''^ 
other,  which  is  probably  destined  to  furnish  the  viscid  secretioo  tint 
coats  the  worm-like  tongue  of  this  animal,  is  oral  and  flat,  l/iogis 
front  of  the  tendon  of  the  masseter  behind  the  angle  of  tbe  Upe,  ■» 
then  muning  along  the  edge  of  the  lower  lip  as  far  as  its  iniMc- 
Its  canal  opens  estemally  in  a  groove  at  the  commissure  of  tbe  lifs, 
and  a  white,  thick,  and  tenscions  fluid  may  be  pressed  oat,  ^^  "'' 
cells  of  which  the  gland  seems  to  be  made  up. 

(2941.)  In  a  few  species,  in  addition  to  the  aalivaiy  glands  metmlb 
in  Van.l  there  is  a  groap,  apparently  a  continuation  of  the  mf^- 
which  mounts  np  along  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  beneath  ths 
zygoma,  even  to  behind  the  globe  of  the  eye.  The  excretoiy  duct! 
derived  from  this  group  pierce  the  mucous  membrane  near  the  posu- 
nor  margin  of  the  superior  alveolar  ridge;  such  an  axisagemeiit u 
met  with  in  the  Ox,  the  Sheep,  and  the  Hone. 

(2842.)  In  the  Akphibioub  Maidcalia  the  salivsjy  system  is  '^T 
feebly  developed ;  and  in  the  Cetacea,  as  might  be  eipecled  to"" 
their  habits,  no  salivary  glands  whatever  are  to  be  detected. 

(2943.)  Before  considering  the  mechanism  of  deglutition  in  ^ 
Mammalia,  we  must,  in  the  next  place,  briefly  describe  their  ^f^ 
apparatm ;  more  especially  as  this  remarkable  system  of  bones,  *!>>*■' 
in  the  lower  Vertebrata  was  so  iraport&ntly  connected  with  the  respi* 
tory  function,  is  now  reduced  to  an  exUemely  simple  condidos.  *^' 
although  it  is  still  intimately  connected  with  the  larynx,  ia  mote  pa^ 
ticularly  remarkable,  as  forming  a  centre  of  attachment  for  alatott*'' 
the  muscles  of  the  throat. 

(2244.)  Perhaps  Uiere  is  no  part  of  the  bony  framework  of  the  ^1 

that  exemplifies  more  strongly  than  the  o»  kyoide*  tbe  impossibili? 

*  Lefon*  d'Anst.  Oomp.  tarn.  iii.  p.  31  j. 

t  LefODi  d'Anat.  Coup.  Ion.  iii.  p.  210. 
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of  attaining  correct  pbyaiological  views  relative  to  the  composition  of 
the  skeleton  bj  the  mere  examination  of  the  human  Bubject.  Let 
the  student,  for  instance,  compare  for  a  moment  the  o*  kifoidgt  of 
Man  with  that  of  the  Fish,  or  of  the  Amphibious  Beptile,  and 
endeavour,  in  the  simple  segment  of  a  circle  presented  b;  the  one, 
to  find  the  analogues  of  the  body  and  complicated  arches  of  the 
others  ;  then,  doubtless,  be  will  find  QmI,  without  some  intermediate 
gradations  of  form,  it  is  not  ea&y  to  trace  the  slightest  relationship 
between  them. 

(QS45.)  The  human  ot  hyoidet  consists  of  a  central  portion  and  two 
comua ;  bnt  these  are  generally  so  completely  consolidated  aa  to  form 
but  one  bone,  which  is  connected  bj  the  interposition  of  a  broad  liga- 
ment with  the  upper  margin  of  the  thyroid  oartil^e ;  moreover,  two 
smaller  appendages,  called  the  Untr  comva,  ore  articulated  with  the 
upper  surface  of  the  hyoid  bone,  close  to  the  point  of  junction  between 
the  cormia  majora  and  the  body;  from  whence  ligaments,  called  the 
stjflo-hj/oid,  pass  upwards  and  backwards  to  the  styloid  processes  of 
the  temporal  bona. 

(2240.)  All  the  apparatus  of  byoid  arches  passing  between  the  body 
of  the  bone  and  the  base  of  the  cranium,  which  were  so  largely  deve- 
loped in  the  lover  Vertebrata,  have  therefore  totally  disappeared ; 
and  the  question  to  be  solved  is,  how  we  may  identify  the  remsining 
portions  with  any  of  the  elements  of  the  more  complex  structures  that 
have  come  under  our  notice. 

(3947.)  Difficult  as  this  would  be  to  the  student  wbo  had  confined 
bis  attention  to  the  human  body,  on  re-  „^ 

ferring  to  the  o>  hyoidet  of  a  quadru* 
ped,  one  of  the  Camivora  for  instance, 
iheanalogiesbecome  at  once  perceptible. 
The  body  ( Jig.  376)  is  evidently  the 
representative  of  the  central  portion  of 
the  hyoid  apparatus  in  Fishes,  in  Rep- 
tiles, and  in  Birds,  which  have  been 
described  in  preceding  pages.  The  lin- 
gual, elements,  found  even  in  birds,  are 
qaiteobliterated;  but  two  arches  sdll  re- 
msin.  The  posterior  of  these  {Jig.  870,) 
vbich  represent  the  larger  coruua  of  the 
human  m  hyoidtt,  do  not  reach  the  cra- 
nium, but,  as  in  Man,  are  attached  by 
muscle  and  ligament  to  the  thyroid  cartil- 
age :  while  the  anterior  comua,  so  small  in  Man,  are  in  quadrupeds 
by  far  the  largest,  each  consisting  of  two  pieces,  of  which  the  second 
ue  articulated  with  the  extremities  of  the  styloid  bones,  and 
these  last   are  in  turn  joined   to  the  temporal   bones  by  means 
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of  articulating  enrfacea.  In  Man  the  atjloid  bones  become  ancbj- 
loaed  with  the  temporal,  giving  rise  to  the  "  styloid  processes ; " 
and  the  intermediate  pieces  of  the  anterior  comua  have  their 
pkcea  supplied  by  lignments  (the  gtyU>-hyoid):  in  this  way,  there- 
fore, the  hjoid  apparatus  attains  the  form  t^l  it  exhibits  in  the 
human  skeleton. 

(■^348.)  The  muscles  connected  irith  thBoihyoidei  in  quadrupeds 
correspond  with  those  raet  with  in  the  human  body;  and  their  action 
in  effecting  the  deglutition  of  food  is  well  known  to  the  anatomical 
reader. 

(3349.)  The  passage  of  the  fauces  in  the  Mammalia  presents  an 
organization  peculiar  to  the  class,  and  exhibits  structures  adapted  to 
prevent  alimentary  materials  from  entering  the  air-passages  during 
the  operation  of  swallowing.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the 
epiglottis,  forming  a  valvular  gbro-cartilaginous  lid,  that  aocuiatelj 
closes  the  opening  of  the  latynx  during  the  transit  of  food  into  the 
throat.  The  communication  between  the  posterior  nares  and  the 
fauciol  cavity  is  likewise  protected  by  a  musculo-membnuious  valve, 
called  the  valiatt  psndultan  palaA;  but  as,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Oetacea,  hereafter  to  be  noticed,  the  arrangement  of  these  parts 
exactly  resembles  what  is  seen  in  the  human  subject,  it  would  be  super- 
fluous to  describe  them  more  minutely  in  this  place. 

(S2S0.)  The  bag  of  the  pharynx  in  all  the  Mammalia  ia  similar 
in  its  structure  to  that  of  Man;  and  its  muscles,  namely,  the  afjrfo- 
phari/ngeut,  and  the  three  cotutrieton,  although  stronger  than  in  our 
own  species,  offer  no  differences  worthy  of  more  particular  notice. 

(236 1 .)  The  (esophagus,  leading  from  the  termination  of  the  phaiTux 
into  the  stomach,  is  a  long  muscular  tube,  that  traverses  the  chest  in 
front  of  the  bodies  of  the  dorsal  vertebra,  and,  having  pierced  the 
diaphragm,  reaches  the  abdominal  cavity.  Its  lining  membiBae  is 
loose  and  much  plicated,  so  as  to  allow  of  considerable  dilatation ; 
but  externally  its  walla  ore  very  muscular,  the  surrounding  moscles 
being  arranged  in  two  distinct  layers.  In  Man  the  outer  stratum  of 
muscular  fibres  is  disposed  longitudinally,  while  the  inner  layer  con- 
sists of  circular  fibres ;  but  in  most  other  Mammalia  both  these  layers 
assume  a  spiral  course,  and  cross  each  other  obliquely  as  they  embrace 
the  (esophageal  tube. 

(S252.)  The  stomach  itself  presents  such  endless  diversity  of  form, 
that  merely  to  enumerate  all  the  details  that  have  been  amassed  rela- 
tive to  this  part  of  our  subject  would  fill  many  volumes,  without 
perhaps  at  all  advancing  our  real  knowledge  concerning  the  progress 
of  digestion ;  we  must,  thei'efore,  content  ourselves  with  a  very  gene- 
ral view  of  the  organization  of  this  im^iortant  viscus,  and  regard  the 
Mammalia  as  possessing  either  nmple,  complex,  or  compowtd  stomachs, 
each  of  which  will  deserve  a  distinct  notice. 
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(HiliS.)  In  tbe  aimple  form  of  Btomach  the  organ  coneiets  of  a 
single  cavity,  as  is  the  case  in  the  human  epeciea,  let  the  Bhape  of  the 
viscus  be  elongated,  pyriform,  or  globular; — for  in  this  rSBpect  there 
is  everj  possible  Tarietj;  but  whatever  ita  form,  or  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  cardiac  and  pyloric  orifices,  its  structure  corresponds  with 
that  of  Man  in  all  essential  particulars.  This  kind  of  stomach  exists 
in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  Mammals. 

(Sii54.)  In  the  complex  stomach  the  viscua  is  made  up  of  several 
compartments  communicating  with  each  other,  but  without  presenting 
any  difference  of  organization,  such  as  in  the  present  state  of  physio- 
logical knowledge  would  lead  us  to  suppose  ihem  to  possess  different 
functions  i  neither  are  we  at  all  able  to  find  any  connection  between 
such  an  arrangement  and  the  nature  of  the  substances  used  as  food. 
The  Kangaroo  (Macroput  major),  the  Kangaroo  Rat  {Hj/ptipri/mnut), 
the  Porcupine  (Hyuirwr),  and  the  Hj/rax,  are  amongst  the  most 
striking  examples. 

(2S5S.)  The  compound  stomach  is  that  possessed  by  the  Ecmi- 
HANTiA,  or  animals  that  chew  the  cud ;  and  consists  of  four  distinct 
cavities,  differing  very  materially  both  in  their  size  and  in  tbe 
artangement  of  their  lining  membranea.  The  first  and  by  far  tbe 
largest  cavity  {fig.  877,  d)  is  called  the  paunch  {rumen),  and  is  of  very 
great  size,  occupying  a  considerable  portion  of  the  abdominal  cavity, 
and  forming  the  great  ^.   g„ 

receptacle  into  which  ^' 

the  crude  vegetable 
aliment  is  received 
when  first  swallowed : 
this  chamber  is  lined 
witbshaggyvilli.  The 
second  cavity  (reticu- 
lum) [c)  is  much  small- 
er, and  its  walls  are 
covered  with  numerous 
polygonal  cells,  from 
whence  it  derives  the 
name  it  bears.  The 
third  chamber  («), 
called  the  pialterium. 
has  its  lining  mem- 
brane disposed  so  as 

to  form  deep  lamella,  ^""°"^  "^ '  ^^''^ 

arranged  longitudinally  in  altemadng  large  and  small  layers,  and 
thus  presenting  a  most  extensive  surface.  The  fourth  stomach 
(abomaeiu)  (J)  also  exhibits  very  numerous  folds  of  mucous  mem- 
brane ;  it  is  of  a  pyriform  shape,  and  by  its  smaller  end  terminates 
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at  tbe  pyloruB  (g).  The  three  first  Btomachs  are  lined  intenmlly 
K-ith  a  thin  cuticular  investment;  but  the  last,  apparently  the  repre- 
eenttttive  of  the  single  storaach  of  those  quadrupeds  that  have  but 
one  stomachal  cavity,  is  coated  with  a  soft  membrane  that  fumiahea 
abundantly  the  ordinary  gastric  secretiooa,  and  appears  to  be  more 
especially  the  digestive  stomach. 

(3353.)  The  passc^  of  the  food  through  these  different  chambers 
will  be  easily  understood  on  referring  to  the  preceding  ^ure,  in  which 
tlie  course  of  the  aliment  before  and  after  mminstion  is  indicated  hj 
the  direction  of  the  probes  a,  b.  The  oiBophagus,  it  will  be  observed, 
communicates  on  the  one  hand  with  the  paunch  (d),  and  on  the  other 
with  tbe  cavities  e,  e,f;  and,  moreover,  by  means  of  a  muscular  fold 
formed  by  the  walls  of  the  second  cavity,  a  passage  may  he  formed 
leading  directly  into  the  tbird  stomach  (e)  without  communicating  with 
tbe  second  (e).  The  process  of  rumination  would,  therefore,  seem  to 
be  efiected  in  the  following  manner.  Tbe  herbage  when  first  awal* 
lowed  in  an  unmnsticated  condition  passes  into  the  capacious  paunch 
{d),  where  it  accumulates,  and  undergoes,  no  donbt,  a  kind  of  prelimi- 
nary maoerstion.  When  the  Ruminant  has  done  grazing,  end  is  at 
leisure,  the  food  is  again  regurgitated  into  the  month,  to  undergo  more 
careful  and  complete  mastication  ;  for  this  purpose,  a  part  of  it  is  ad- 
mitted into  the  reticulum  {e)  and  there  formed  into  a  smooth  and  lubri- 
cated bolus;  which,  being  expelled  into  the  (esophagus,  is  immediately 
seized  by  the  spiral  muscles  surrounding  that  canal,  and  forced  for- 
wards into  the  mouth.  After  undergoing  a  thorough  triturition,  the 
aliment  is  once  more  swallowed,  and  it  then  enters  into  the  third  sto- 
mach (e),  passing  along  the  muscular  fold  that  leads  from  tbe  cesopha- 
guB  into  that  compartment.  Here  it  is  spread  out  over  the  extensive 
surface  formed  by  tbe  laminated  walls  of  the  ptalterivm,  and  is  pre- 
pared for  admission  into  the  lastcavity  (/],  which,  as  has  been  said,  is 
the  true  digestive  stomach. 

(2297.)  While  the  young  Ruminant  continnee  to  be  nourished  by 
its  mother's  milk,  the  three  first  cavities  are  undeveloped  and  compa- 
ratively very  small ;  so  that  the  milk  passea  on  immediately  into  the 
fourth  stomach,  to  be  at  once  appropriated  as  aliment. 

(QS58.)  In  the  Camel,  the  Dromedary,  and  the  Llama,  the  walls  of 
the  reticulum  and  of  a  portion  of  the  paunch  are  excavated  into  deep 
cells  or  reservoirs  bounded  by  muscular  fasciculi,  wherein  water  may 
he  retained  in  considerable  abundance,  unmixed  with  the  contents  of 
tbe  stomach  ;  it  is  in  consequence  of  this  arrangement  that  these  ani- 
mals are  able  to  subsist  for  many  days  without  needing  a  fresh  supply 
of  water  even  during  long  journeys  in  a  tropical  climate. 

(Q269.)  In  the  Getacea  the  stomach  consists  of  several  bags  that 
communicate  with  each  other.  These  b^  vary  from  five  to  seven  in 
number;  but  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  concerning  the 
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physiology  of  digestion  it  ia  difficalt  to  divine  what  is  tbe  purpose  of 
such  an  arntDgement,  more  especially  as  mmination  is  here  out  of  the 
qnestion.  The  first  etomach  of  the  Whale  is,  however,  no  longer 
merely  a  reservoir,*  as  the  food  undergoes  a.  conaideiKble  change  in  it. 
The  flesh  of  ite  prey  is  entirely  separated  from  the  bonee,  which 
proves  that  the  aecretion  of  this  cavity  has  a  solvent  povrer.  This  was 
found  to  be  the  ease  in  the  Bottle-nose  Porpoise  and  in  the  large  Bot- 
tle-nose Whale;  in  both  of  which  several  handfuls  of  bonee  were  con- 
tained in  the  first  cavity,  without  the  smallest  remains  of  the  fish  to 
which  they  had  belonged.  In  others  the  earth  had  been  dissolved,  bo 
that  only  the  soft  parts  remained ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  only  partially-di- 
gested materials  that  can  be  conveyed  into  the  second  and  third  cavi- 
ties, the  orifices  being  too  small  to  permit  bones  to  pass. 

(3360.)  The  rest  of  the  alimentary  canal  in  most  quadrupeds,  like 
that  of  Uan,  is  divisible  into  the  small  and  the  large  intestines ; 
the  division  between  the  two  being  marked  by  one  or  even  two  appen- 
dages, called  reepectively  the  cacum  and  the  appmdve  wrmiformu. 

(3S0I.)  The  small  intestines  require  no  particular  description,  OS  in 
all  minor  circumstances,  such  as  their  proportionate  length  and  diame- 
ter, or  in  the  number  and  arrangement  of  the  valvula  eonnivmtet, 
they  do  not  differ  from  the  human.  The  lai^e  intestines,  however, 
offer  very  great  variations  of  structure,  and  will  therefore  merit  our 
more  attentive  consideration;  we  shall  accordingly  lay  before  the 
reader  the  following  ritwnS  of  the  principal  facts  connected  with  this 
subject,  as  given  by  the  indefatigable  Cnvjer.-I- 

(Saea.)  in  Man,  the  Orangs  {Simia).  and  the  Wombat  (Phtueolo- 
myi),  both  ctecum  and  vermiform  appendage  are  met  vrith. 

(3963.)  In  the  other  QnASBtntANA,  the  Digitioruie  Cabkitoha, 
the  Mabscfiaua,  the  Hodektia,  the  Paohidebhata,  the  Buhinantu, 
the  SoLiFEDB,  and  the  Aufhibiocb  MAiuuts,  there  is  a  c»cum  with- 
out any  Termiform  appendage. 

(3364.)  Neither  eaeum  nor  appendix  vtrmiformi*  are  found  in  the 
Edentata,  the  Flantiobade  Gabmivoba,  nor  in  the  Cetaoea. 

(QSen.)  Numerous  exceptions,  of  course,  occur  to  the  above  sum- 
mary ;  but  it  would  be  useless  to  notice  them  in  a  survey  so  general 
as  the  present 

(3266.)  Even  where  no  cecum  exists,  ths  separation  between  the 
large  and  small  intestines  is  generally  indicated  by  a  valve  (i^-eolto) 
formed  by  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bowel :  this,  for  example,  is 
the  case  in  the  Sloiht  and  ArmadHlM. 

(3367.)  In  all  the  Mammalia  that  possess  a  cncum,  this  organ  ap- 
pears to  be  a  prolongation  of  the  colon  beyond  the  point  at  which  the 
small  intestine  enters  its  cavity.     The  oeonm  thus  formed  varies  ma- 
*  Sir  E.  Honfl.  Lednm  od  Camp.  Anat  vol.  i.  p.  235. 
+  Lefoiu  d'Analomn  Cosipai^,  toni.  iii.  p.  46i. 
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terially,  both  as  relates  to  its  size,  ehape,  and  etnicture:  in  animals 
that  live  upon  vegetables,  and  even  in  some  that  are  oaMiivorouB,  it  is 
generallj  very  large,  gathered  into  saconli,  and  often  diatinctlj  glandu- 
lar; but  in  Buch  as  live  upon  Seeh  it  is  always  sinall,  and  its  cavity 
smootb.  resembling  a  small  intestine. 

(3368.)  The  assistaot  cbylopoietic  viscera,  namely,  the  Ittwr,  the 
pancreas,  and  the  spleen,  are  constructed  upon  the  same  principles  as 
in  the  human  sulfject,  and,  except  in  a  few  minor  circumstances,  offer 
little  to  arrest  our  particular  notice. 

(3369.)  The  liver  occupies  the  same  position  as  in  Mau,  being  prin- 
cipally situated  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  where  it  is  securely  ana- 
pended  by  broad  fol<b  of  peritonsum  connecting  it  to  the  abdominal 
surface  of  the  diaphragm  and  to  the  circungacent  parts.  It  is  most 
frequently,  especially  in  the  more  active  carnivorous  &mi1ie8,  divided 
by  deep  flasurea  into  several  lobes ;  a  disposition  whereby  the  free 
movement  of  this  part  of  the  body  is  evidently  facilitated.  The  gall- 
bladder,  when  present,  which  ia  not  invariably  the  case,  receives  the 
bile  indirectly  through  a  cystic  duct  derived  from  the  hepatic,  so  that 
the  biliary  fluid,  poured  into  the  duodenum,  through  a  dttctuB  commti- 
ni$  ckoUdochui,  is  derived  either  immediat«ly  from  the  liver,  or  is 
regurgitated  from  the  gall-bladder  as  occasion  requires. 

(3370.)  The  pancreat  resembles  the  human  in  every  particular, 
and  its  secretion  enters  the  duodenum  at  the  same  point  as  that  of 
the  liver. 

(3371.)  The  tjAemi  is  always  attached  to  the  stomach  by  a  dupli- 
cature  of  the  peritonBeal  lining  of  the  abdomen,  and  is  oiganized  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  of  Man,  except  in  the  Cstacsa,  where  this 
viscus  is  divided  into  several  small  portions  quite  distinct  from  eacii 
other. 

(3373.)  The  system  of  the  vena  porta  is  made  up  of  the  venous 
trunks  derived  from  the  spleen,  the  stomach,  the  pancreas,  and  the  in- 
testinal canal:  these  all  unite  to  form  one  large  central  trunlc,  which, 
after  entering  the  liver,  again  divides  and  subdivides  minutely  in  that 
viscus,  and  furnishes  the  venous  blood,  from  which  the  bile  is  princi- 
pally if  not  entirely  elaborated. 

(3373.)  The  ptriUmtEvm,  or  the  serous  membrane  lining  the  abdomi- 
nal cavity,  forms  in  the  Mammalia  a  shut  sac,  and  by  its  numeroua 
inflections  invests  all  the  chylopoietic  viscera,  farming  broad  mesen- 
teric folds  to  support  the  intestines;  it  thus  encloses  between  its 
lamioce  the  entire  system  of  mesenteric  vessels,  and  also  the  lacteals 
derived  from  the  alimentary  canal :  as  V>  the  rest,  its  structure  and 
disposition,  even  to  the  formation  of  the  omental  eacs,  differ  in  no 
important  respect  from  what  is  found  in  the  human  body. 

(3374.)  The  chyle,  the  result  of  the  digestive  process,  is  taken  up 
from  the  mucous  lining  of  the  intestinal  canal  by  inuumerable  micros- 
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copio  orific«a  tbat  form  the  commencement  of  the  lacteal  lystem,  which 
in  the  Mammalia  seema  to  aBsame  its  moat  perfect  development 
Tliis  important  system  of  absorbent  veaaels  conaiats  of  slender  canals 
enclosed  between  the  two  lajrers  of  the  mesentery,  to  the  root  of  which 
thej  converge  from  all  the  tract  of  the  intestine.  The  Talrea  formed 
by  the  lining  membrane  of  theae  tubea  are  in  Mammals  ao  numerous 
and  perfect  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  inject  them  from  trunk  to 
branch.  Before  terminating  in  the  thoracic  duct,  these  Tessels  per- 
meate namerous  "  metmteric  gland*,"  as  they  are  called,  by  means 
whereof  they  appear  to  communicate  freely  with  the  Tenons  ayatem ; 
but  the  bulk  of  the  matter  absorbed  enters  a  kind  of  reservoir  called 
the  "  receptaevlum  cliyli,"  whence,  by  meana  of  the  tliorane  duct,  the 
chyle  is  conveyed  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  mass  of  circulating  fluid, 
and  is  ultimately  ponred  into  the  twta  innominala  at  the  junction  of 
the  jugular  and  aubclavtan  veins  of  the  left  side  of  the  body. 

(3375.)  The  lymphatie  tysttm  of  Mammala,  as  far  as  it  has  been 
studied,  conforms  in  its  arrangement  to  that  of  Man. 

(3^76.)  Neither  will  it  be  at  all  necessary  to  describe  at  any  length 
the  construction  of  the  respiratory  and  circulatory  organs  in  the  class 
now  under  consideration;  seeing  that  the  stmcture  of  the  lunga,  the 
mechanism  of  respiration,  the  arrangement  of  the  pulmonary  vessels, 
the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  the  general  diapoaition  of  the  arteries 
and  veina  of  the  ayatemic  circulation,  differ  in  no  material  ciicumatance 
from  what  ia  met  with  in  our  ovm  persons. 

(3S77.)  The  lunga,  occupying  the  two  aidea  of  the  chest,  are  each 
contained  in  a  distinct  chamber,  formed  by  the  ribs  and  diaphragm, 
without  in  any  part  adhering  to  its  walls.  Each  lung  ia  enclosed  in  a 
serous  cavity  formed  by  the  pleura,  which,  after  lining  the  riba,  the 
intercostal  muscles,  and  the  thoracic  surface  of  the  diaphragm,  is  re- 
flected on  to  the  lung  itself  at  the  point  occupied  by  the  roots  of  the 
pulmonic  vessels,  and  invests  the  entire  surface  of  the  viscaa;  it  more- 
over pasaes  deeply  into  those  fissures  that  separate  the  lung  into  seve- 
ral distinct  lobes. 

(S378.)  In  the  interspace  between  the  two  pleane,  called  the  mtdiat- 
tina,  is  lodged  the  heart,  contained  in  a  fibro-serous  envelope  (the 
•pericaTdiam);  and  behind  this  the  ceaopha^us,  accompanied  by  the 
principal  trunks  of  the  vascular  syatem,  pasaes  through  the  ^orax 
into  the  abdomen. 

(Q370.)  Each  lung  ia  a  cloaed  bag,  composed  of  innnmerable  cells 
that  communicate  with  the  terminationa  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  and 
collectively  present  an  immense  surface,  over  which  the  blood  con- 
tained in  the  capillaries  of  the  pulmonary  vessele  is  made  to  circu- 
late. 

(3380.)  The  inspiration  and  expiration  of  air  are  eflbcted  by  the 
alternate  movements  of  the  diaphragm  and  of  the  walla  of  tho  thoracic 
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cavity,  whereby  the  atmoBpheric  fluid  b  drawn  into  and  expelled  from 
the  pulmonary  cellules,  and  is  thus  constantly  renewed  as  it  becomes 
deteriorated  by  the  abstraction  of  the  oxygen  consumed  during  the 
process  of  converting  the  venous  into  arterial  blood. 

(2381.)  The  purified  blood,  after  passing  through  the  pulmonary 
capillaries,  is  collected  in  an  arterialized  condition  by  the  pulmonary 
veins,  and  conveyed  to  the  systemic  side  of  the  heart,  which  offers 
the  same  arrangement  throughout  the  entire  class,  consisting  of  an 
auricular  chamber  {Jig.  ST8.  c),  and  of  a  very  muscular  ventricle  (a), 
the  auric ulo- ventricular  opening  being  guarded  by  mitral  wUvm  and 
colujnna  carnta,  similar  to  those  found  in  the  human  heart  From  the 
left  ventricle  the  blood  is  driven  into  the  aorta  (e),  the  commencement 
of  which  is  guarded  by  tbreo  semilunar  valves,  and  thus  it  passes 
through  the  entire  system. 

(2282.)  When  again  collected  from  the  periphery  of  the  body,  the 
novr  vitiated  0uid  is  returned  to  the  heart  by  the  venous  system,  and 
poured  through  the  vena  cava  into  the  right  or  pulmonic  auricle ;  and 
hence  it  passes  into  the  right  ventricle  (Jig.  378,  b),  to  be  again  re- 
turned through  the  pulmonary  arUry  to  the  lungs,  thus  completing  the 
circulation. 

(22B3.)  But  although  the  general  arrangement  of  the  circulatory 
and  respiratory  organs  in  all  Mammals  thus  in  every  respect  resembles 
that  which  exists  in  the  human  body,  there  are  of  necessity  variations 
in  the  distribution  of  certain  parts  of  the  sanguiferous  system,  adapted 
to  the  peculiarities  of  organization  presented  by  the  different  orders 
and  even  fiimilies  of  this  great  class,  which  must  not  be  wholly  passed 
over  in  silence. 

(2284.)  In  the  Cktacba,  Fig.iJO. 

for  instance,  many  intereet- 
ing  circumstances  are  ob- 
servable in  the  arrangement 
of  the  vascular  system. 

(2365.)  Inthe herbivorous 
genera,  as  for  example  in  the 
Dugong,  the  two  sides  of  the 
heart  are  separated  toacon- 
siderable  extent  by  a  deep 
fissure  {Jig.  378,  a,  b),  so 
that  the  pulmonary  and  sys- 
temic hearts  are  much  more 
evidently  distinct  viscera 
thau  they  appear  to  be  in 
the  quadrupedal  forms ;  ne- 
vertheless, in  the  WbaUbone 
mdSpmnaceti  WhaUi  the  ""^"f  ih*  Dugong. 
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heart  aflsnmes  tbe  usoal  Etppeanmce,  and  is  only  remarkable  for  its 
amazing  size ;  this,  indeed,  may  well  have  attracted  the  notice  of 
Hanter,*  while  investigating  such  gigantic  beings.  "  In  our  exa- 
mination of  particular  parts,"  says  that  eminent  anatomist,  "  the  size 
of  which  is  generally  regulated  by  that  of  the  whole  animal,  if  we 
have  only  been  accustomed  to  see  them  in  those  which  are  small  or 
middle-sized,  we  behold  them  with  astonishment  in  animals  so  far 
exceeding  the  common  bulk  as  the  Whale.  Thas  the  heart  and  aorta 
of  the  Spermaceti  Whale  appeared  prodigious,  being  too  large  to  be 
contained  in  a  wide  tub,  the  aorta  measuring  a  foot  in  diameter. 
When  we  consider  these  as  applied  to  the  circulation,  and  figure  to 
ourselves  that  probably  teu  or  fifteen  gallons  of  blood  are  thrown  out 
at  one  stroke,  and  moved  with  an  immenae  velocity  through  a  tube  of 
a  foot  in  diameter,  the  whole  idea  fills  the  mind  with  wonder." 

(S386.)  In  the  arrangement  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  Cetacea 
many  interesting  peculiarities  are  met  with,  f  The  general  structure 
of  the  arteries,  indeed,  resembles  that  of  other  Mammals,  and  where 
parts  are  nearly  similar  their  distribution  ia  likewise  similar.  But 
these  animals  have  &  greater  proportion  of  blood  than  any  others 
known,  and  there  are  many  arteries  apparently  intended  aa  reservoirs, 
wherein  a  lai^e  quantity  of  arterial  blood  may  Bx»;umulate,  apparently 
for  important  purposes,  where  vascularity  could  not  be  the  only  object. 
Thus  the  intercostal  arteries  divide  into  a  vast  number  of  branches, 
which  run  in  a  serpentine  course  between  the  pleura  and  the  riba, 
and  penetrate  the  intercostal  muscles,  everywhere  lining  the  walla 
of  the  thorax.  These  plexiform  vessels,  moreover,  pass  in  between 
the  ribs  near  their  articulation,  and  anastomoae  extensively  with  each 
other.  The  meduUa  ipinalu  is  likewise  surrounded  with  a  net-work 
of  arteries  in  the  ssme  manner,  more  especially  aa  it  comes  out  from 
the  brain,  where  a  thick  substance  is  formed  by  their  ramifioationa 
and  convolutions,  and  these  vessels  most  probably  anastomoae  with 
those  of  the  thorax.  The  precise  function  assigned  to  this  extensive 
plexus  of  arteries  has  not  been  as  yet  satisfactorily  determined, 
although  it  is  doubtless  a  receptacle  wherein  arterial  blood  is  stored 
up  during  the  loug-cou tinned  submersion  to  which  these  animals  are 
BO  frequently  aubjected. 

(3387.)  As  the  Cbtaoea  have  no  pelvic  extremities,  the  aorta,  instead 
of  bifurcating  into  iliac  arteries,  is  entirely  appropriated  to  supply  the 
enormous  tail  beneath  which  it  is  continued,  inclosed  in  a  canal  farmed 
by  the  roots  of  the  inferior  spinous  processes  of  the  caudal  vertebra, 
that  are  here  ^ain  developed  as  in  fishes. 

(2388.)  The  venous  system  in  the  Cetacean  order  is  equally  re- 
markable for  the  plexusea  fonned  by  it  in  difTereut  parts  of  the 

*  Tha  Aninul  (Ecoaam;,bj  J.  Ilnnler,  with  Nolca  hy  Pnfeuor  Oven,  p.  366. 

t  Hunt«r,  at  nip™,  p,  365. 
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bod; ;  of  tbeae  tho  moat  important  communiotee  with  the  abdo- 
mioal  cava,  and  is  of  imroenae  extent.  The  veins  of  these  creatures, 
moreover,  are  almoBt  entirely  deprived  of  valves,  so  that  every 
possible  amngement  has  been  made  to  delay  the  course  of  the 
circulating  blood  during  the  temporary  suspension  of  respiration 
that  occurs  whenever  the  animal  plunges  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
water, 

(Q38d.)  In  other  aquatic  Mammals  that  dive,  and  are  thue  sub- 
jected to  prolonged  immersion,  large  dilatatione  are  found  connected 
with  the  principal  trunks  of  the  venous  system  in  tho  neighbourhood 
of  the  heart,  in  order  to  prevent  a  dangerous  distension  of  these 
veins  while  the  circulation  is  impeded  and  respiration  put  a  atop  to. 
This  is  particularly  remarkable  in  the  Seal  tribe;  and  in  tbese 
Camivora  we  are  assured  by  good  authorities  that  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  the/omtntn  ovale  of  the  heart,  and  the  duettu  arUriam*,  which 
in  the  fcetus  allows  blood  to  pass  from  the  pulmonary  artery  directly 
to  the  aorta,  still  open  even  in  the  adult  snimsl;  but  this  arrange- 
ment, as  we  are  well  satisfied,  is  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  the 
normal  atnicture  of  the  heart  in  a  Seal. 

(3390.)  In  many  of  the  long-necked  herbivorous  quadrupeds  a 
peculiar  provision  Iisa  been  made  in  the  disposition  of  the  internal 
carotid  arteries,  apparently  intended  to  equalse  the  force  of  the 
blood  supplied  to  the  brain  in  different  positions  of  the  head :  for 
Ibis  purpose  the  arteries  referred  to,  just  aa  they  enter  the  skull, 
divide  into  seversl  branches,  which  again  unite  so  as  to  assume  a  kind 
of  plexiform  arrangement,  forming  what  is  called  the  reU  mirabiU  of 
old  authors.  The  effect  of  this  subdivision  of  the  main  trunk  into 
so  many  smaller  channels  will  evidently  be  to  moderate  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  blood  would  otherwise  enter  the  cranium,  and  thus 
preserve  the  brain  from  those  sudden  influxions  to  which  it  would 
'  otherwise  be  constantly  liable. 

(QS9I.)  We  must  likewise  notice  a  structure,  in  some  respects  similar 
to  the  above,  tbat  exists  in  the  arteries  both  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  extremities  of  the  Sloths  {Bradypia).  In  these  slow-moving 
animals,  the  axillary  and  iliac  arteries,  just  before  entering  the  limbs 
to  which  they  are  respectively  destined,  suddenly  divide  into  nume- 
rous small  channels,  whith  again  unite  into  one  trunk  before  the 
arteries  of  the  member  are  given  off.  No  doubt  such  sn  anange- 
ment  will  very  materially  retard  the  course  of  the  blood  as  it  flows 
through  these  multiplied  canals,  and  perhaps  is  materially  connected 
\n\h  the  long-enduring  strength  of  muscle  tbat  enables  these  crea- 
tures to  cling  without  fatigue  to  the  branches  whereby  they  suspend 
themselves. 

(3393.)  Innumerable  other  minor  differeoces  in  the  conrse  and 
distribution  of  the  blood-vessels  might  of  course  be  pointed  out,  a  few 
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of  which  may  require  notice  elsewhere;  but,  generally  Speaking,  the 
arrangement  of  the  vascular  eystem  in  all  quadrupeds  ia  bo  aimilar, 
that  the  an&lomical  student  who  may  push  bis  researches  tbua  far 
will  never  be  at  a  loss  in  identifying  the  different  vessela,  and  com* 
paring  them  witli  those  found  in  tfae  human  body. 

(Q203.)  Although  the  respiration  of  Mammalia  is  inferior,  aa 
regards  the  eileot  to  which  their  blood  is  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  the  atmosphere,  to  the  perfection  of  this  process  in  Birds,  never- 
theless, such  ia  the  elevated  temperature  of  the  body  in  these  hot- 
blooded  animals,  that  a  warm  covering  of  some  non-conductiog 
material  is  here  absolutely  requisite  to  retain  the  vital  warmth,  and 
defend  them  against  the  thermo metrical  changes  of  the  element 
they  inhabit.  Their  skin  is  geueraliy,  therefore,  clothed  with  a 
warm  covering  of  hair;  a  cuticular  structure,  the  nature  and  growth 
of  nhioh  it  behoves  us  now  to  examine.  We  must  first,  however, 
notice  the  organization  of  the  skin  itself,  and  then  the  nature  of 
the  various  stmcturea  employed  to  defend  it  will  be  readily  under- 
stood. 

(2SS4.)  The  skin  of  all  Mammals,  like  that  of  the  human  body. 


consists  of  the  irutM,  or  v 
cular  true  skin  ;  of  the  epider- 
mis, or  cuIkU  ;  and  of  a  thin 
layer  of  pigment  iuterposed 
between  the  two,  which  is  a 
diversely- coloured  secretion, 
deposited  like  the  cuticle 
upon  the  surface  of  the  cutis. 
{2295.)  The  hairs  that  cover 
the  quadruped,  whatever  he 
their  form  or  thickness,  are 
cylinders  of  horny  or  cuticu- 
lar subetance,  that  grow  upon 
so  many  minute  vascular 
pulps,  from  the  surface  of 
which  the  corneous  mate- 
rial is  perpetually  secreted. 
Some  kinds  of  hair  are  per- 
manent, and,  if  constantly 
cut,  will  continue  to  grow 
during  the  whole  life  of  the 
animal ;  such  is  the  hair  of 
Man,  and  that  which  forms 
the  mane  and  toil  of  the 
Horse :  but  generally  the 
hair  is  shed  at  stated  periods, 
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to  be  replaced  b;  a  fresh  growth.  For  the  most  part,  these  strnctures 
sre  so  minute  that  the  apparatus  employed  in  forming  them  escapes 
obseiTfttion ;  but  in  vei;  lor^  hairs,  such  as  those  that  eompose  the 
vhisken  of  the  Seal,  or  of  the  Lion,  it  is  not  difficult  to  displaj  tbe 
organs  hj  which  they  are  secreted.  The  appended  figure,  taken  from 
one  of  the  drawings  in  the  Hunterian  collection,  represents  a  section 
of  the  lip  of  a  young  Lion,  and  in  it  all  the  parts  connected  with  the 
growth  of  the  larger  hairs  are  beautdfullj  displayed.  A  bulb  or 
sacculus,  formed  by  an  inward  reflection  of  the  cutis  (Jig.  87fl,  b,  e\ 
and  lined  by  a  similar  inflection  of  the  cuticle  (/),  contaiDS  in  it» 
fundus  a  vascalar  pulp  (3,  g,  g),  veil  supplied  with  large  Tossels  and 
nerves  {h}.  It  is  from  the  sii.rfoce  of  the  pulpa  {g),  exhibited  upon  a 
magnified  seals  at  a,  that  the  homy  stem  of  the  hair  is  gradually 
secreted,  and  its  length  of  couree  increases  in  proportion  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  corneous  matter  continually  added  to  the  root, 

(S3fl6.)  Various  are  the  appearances,  and  widely  different  tbe  uses, 
to  which  epidermic  appendages,  in  every  way  analc^us  to  hair,  both 
as  relates  to  their  composition  and  mode  of  growth,  may  be  converted: 
the  wool  of  tbe  Sheep,  the  fur  of  the  Rabbit,  the  spines  of  the  Hedge- 
hog, the  quills  of  the  Porcupine,  the  scaly  covering  of  the  Mania, 
and  even  the  armour  that  defends  the  back  of  the  Armadillo,  are  all 
of  them  but  modifications  of  the  same  stmctnres,  adapted  to  altered 
conditions  under  which  the  creatures  live.  Even  the  horn  upon  the 
snout  of  the  Rhinoceros  is  but  an  agglomeration  of  baiiy  filaments, 
formed  upon  a  broad  and  compound  pulp.  The  nails  and  claws  that 
arm  the  fingers  and  toes,  the  corneous  sheath  that  invests  the  horns 
of  the  Ox  and  Antelope,  nay,  the  boota  of  herbivorous  quadrupeds, 
ore  all  epidermic  secretions  from  the  rasculsr  cutis;  or,  in  other 
words,  are  hairs  altered  in  their  form  and  extent,  according  to  the 
ezigendes  of  the  case. 

(3207.)  Widely  different,  however,  are  the  so«alled  homs  of  the 
Deer  tribe,  wbioh  in  reality  consist  of  bone,  and,  being  deciduous, 
have  to  be  reproduced  from  year  to  year  by  a  moat  peculiar  and 
interesting  process.  No  eooner  does  the  return  of  genial  weather 
again  call  forth  the  dormant  reproductive  enei^es  of  the  system, 
than  the  budding  antlers  begin  to  sprout  from  the  forehead  of  the 
Stag,  and  rapidly  expand  in  their  dimensions  from  day  to  day.  On 
making  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  young  horn,  it  is  found  to  be 
continuous  with  the  as  frontis,  having  its  outer  surface  covered  with  a 
vascular  periosteal  membrane  derived  from  the  pericranium,  which 
in  turn  is  protected  by  a  fine  velvety  skin.  Moreover,  when  a  grow- 
ing antler  is  ityected  minutely,  and  its  earthy  matter  removed  by 
means  of  an  acid,  vessels  derived  from  the  periosteum  are  found  to 
traverse  it  in  all  directions,  proving  its  identity  vith  real  bone.  As 
growth  goes  on,  the  external  carotid  arteries,  thus  called  upon  rapidlf 
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to  fornieh  a  prodi^ooB  aupplj  of  mnterulB,  dilate  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  and  Boon  the  palm  and  the  antlers  of  the  hom  have  acquired 
their  full  dimeoBioDB.  No  Booner  ib  this  accomplished,  than  a  promi- 
nent ring  or  burr  ib  formed  aroand  the  base;  which,  pn^ecting 
outwards,  campresaes  and  Booa  obliterates  the  vessels  that  have 
hitherto  supplied  the  growing  defences.  The  drculation  being 
thus  pnt  a  stop  to,  the  soft  teguments  and  perioBteum  peel  aS  in 
strips  ;  and  the  bone,  denuded  of  its  covering,  becomes  a  formidable 
weapon. 

(3S08.)  At  the  close  of  the  breeding  season  the  removal  of  the 
horns  is  speedily  effected:  the  connectioii  between  their  bases  and 
the  OS  frontis  is  giaduallf  weakened  hj  interBtitial  absorption,  until 
at  length  a  slight  effort  is  sufficient  to  detach  the  branching  honours 
of  the  Slag,  and  they  fall  oS,  leaving  a  broad  cicatrix;  this  soon 
skins  over,  and  the  succeeding  year  calls  forth  a  repetition  of  the 
process.* 

(!13dfi.)  The  Cbtacea  form  a  very  remarkable  group  among  the 
hot-Uooded  Mammifers,  as  relates  to  the  external  covering  of  their 
bodies.  No  covering  of  bair  or  wool  weald  have  been  efficient 
in  retaining  the  vital  heat  nnder  the  drcnioBtancea  in  which  these 
creatures  live ;  and,  even  if  such  clothing  could  have  been  made 
available,  it  would  have  seriously  impeded  their  progress  through 
the  water.  Another  kind  of  bhinket  has  therefore  been  adopted : — 
the  cuticle  is  left  perfectly  smooth  and  polished,  without  any 
vestige  of  hair  upon  its  surface;  bat,  beneath  the  ekin,  fat  has 
been  aocnmulated  in  prodigiona  quantides,  and,  enveloped  in  this 
non-conducting  material,  the  Whales  are  folly  prepared  to  inhabit 
on  aquatic  medium,  and  to  maintain  their  temperature  even  in  the 
Polar  Seas. 

(2800.)  The  sUn  of  all  quadrupeds  contains  innumerable  secerning 
follicles,  whereby  lubricatJug  fluids  are  continually  furnished  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  surface  in  a  moist  or  supple  condition ; 
but  not  nnfreqnently  these  glandular  follicles  are  aggr^ted  together 
in  considerable  numbers,  so  as  to  form  secreting  pouches.  In  many 
species  of  Stags  and  Ant«lope8,  for  example,  large  poaches  of 
this  description  ore  found  below  the  margin  (rf  the  orbit,  that  furnish 
a  secretion  vulgarly  regarded  as  the  Stag's  "  tears."  In  moat  inatanoes 
some  of  the  cutaneons  glanda  secrete  a  highly-odoroaa  material, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ports  of  generation ;  and  their  secre- 
tion being  most  abundant  daring  the  rutting  season,  it  is  not  without 
reason  that  these  organs  are  looked  upon  as  destined  to  attract  the 

"  In  •  phjiiologlaU  point  of  view  ibia  impid  prodaedon  of  ouMm  nutlM  i>  tndj 
wondeifal.  The  horni  of  the  W«piti  Deer,  tin*  «niiiiallj  n^nnd,  will  weigh  np- 
wMd*  of  thirty  pound* ;  ind  in  ths  (buil  Uuh  Elk  tb«  n«ight  of  th(M  deddoooi 
dafencN  miut  haie  been  gnaler  then  thit  of  the  endn  *k«ieton. 
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seses,  and  perhaps  to  stimulate  the  sexaal  passioas.  Tbe  preptttial 
gland*,  so  called  because  they  furnish  an  odoriferona  fluid  thai 
lubricates  the  prepuce  and  glans  gf  the  penis  in  the  male,  aod  of  the 
chtoris  in  the  female,  are  of  this  kind.*  For  the  most  part,  these 
are  simple  sebaceous  follicles  contained  in  the  thickness  of  the  prepuce: 
but  ocowionally  they  are  replaced  by  true  conglomerate  glands,  formed 
of  lobes  and  lobnles,  and  having  but  asingle  excretory  duct,  that  open^ 


Sexual  orguii  of  male  Beater. 

Upon  the  sides  of  the  giant  penis  or  clitoridis  beneath  the  prepuce. 
Many  of  the  Rodentia  are  furnished  nith  glands  of  this  deBcriptioo. 
and  they  are  situated  on  each  side  of  the  penis,  immediately  beneath 
the  skin  that  covers  the  pubic  region. 

(3601.)  It  is  nith  the  preputial  glands  that  ire  must  notice  the  still 
more  elaborately  developed  secreting  organs  of  the  Beaver,  that 
furnish  the  drug  called  '*  castor."  These  oi^ns,  represented  in  the 
annexed  figure  (Jig.  880),  consist  of  lat^e  glandular  pouches  (g,  k). 
that  discharge  their  contents  in  the  vicinity  of  the  anal  and  prepatial 
apertures;  but  of  what  importance  the  material  thus  abundantly 
secreted  may  be  in  the  economy  of  the  animals  so  provided,  it  is  not 
easy  to  conjecture. 

(290Q.)  The  secreting  apparatus  of  the  Nusk  Deer  {ifotehus  motcki- 

'  Cav.  Le^oni  d'AnaL  Comp.  tom.  T.  p.  2i2,  rt  irq. 
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J«nu),  which  produces  musk,  is  of  analogoos  conformation.  Thia  is 
an  oval  pouch  situated  beneath  the  skin  of  the  lower  part  of  the  belly: 
its  walls  are  thin  and  apparently  membranotiB,  but  the  membrane  that 
lines  them  is  rugose  and  plicated.  The  orifice  leading  to  this  pouch 
is  small,  and  opens  in  front  of  the  prepuce. 

(3303.)  Lastly,  in  connection  with  these  odoriferous  glands  we  may 
mention  the  "  temporal  glands"  of  the  Elephant,  from  the  duct  of 
which,  situated  on  each  side  midway  between  the  eye  and  the  ear, 
there  flows  a  viscid  and  fetid  liquid ;  and  likewise  the  "  anal  glanda" 
mot  with  in  most  Cabnivoba.  The  ducts  of  the  glands  last  men- 
tioned open  near  the  margin  of  the  anus ;  and  in  some  genera,  as  the 
Skunk  and  the  Polecat,  the  stench  produced  by  the  fluid  poured  from 
these  aouroee  is  bo  intolerable  as  to  become  a  most  efficient  defence 
against  a  fore^  enemy. 

(3304.)  We  now  come  to  consider  the  nervous  system  of  the  Uax- 
MAUA,  and  are  of  coarse  prepared  to  anticipate  that  in  proporUon  as 
they  surpass  all  other  animals  in  intelligence,  so  will  the  encephalic 
masses  assume  a  complexity  and  perfection  of  strticture  such  as  we 
have  not  hitherto  witnessed  in  the  whole  series  of  the  animal  crea- 
tion. Their  senses  likewise  may  be  presumed  to  have  attained  the 
utmoHt  delicacy  of  organization  in  correspondence  with  the  exalted 
attributes  conferred  upon  this  important  class,  and  consequently  to 
exhibit  appendages  and  accessory  parts,  adapting  them  most  accu- 
rately to  repeat  to  the  sensorinm  impressions  derived  from  without. 

(2306.)  Abstruse  as  the  study  of  the  brain  has  been  rendelred  by 
the  chaotic  assembl^e  of  names  applied  by  the  earlier  anatomists,  in 
their  bewilderment,  to  every  definable  portion  of  its  subatance,  we 
have  little  doubt  that,  when  the  grand  laws  that  have  hitherto  guided 
us  in  inveet^ting  the  nervous  system  of  the  tower  animals  are  had 
recourse  to,  the  student  will  soon  perceive  how  little  difficulty  there 
is  in  comparing  even  the  brain  of  Man  with  the  enoephalon  of  the 
humbler  Vertebrata  examined  in  preceding  pt^es,  and  thus  tracing 
the  progressive  advances  from  simple  to  more  complex  organization. 

(S300.)  The  great  lessons  deduoible  from  all  that  we  have  as  yet 
seen  relative  to  the  essential  organization  of  the  nervous  system  are 
obvious  enough.  First,  that  all  nerves,  whether  connected  with  sen* 
sation  or  the  movements  of  the  body,  emanate  from  or  are  in  commn- 
nication  with  nervous  masses  called  ganglia,  which  are  in  fiict  ao  many 
brains  presiding  over  the  functions  attributable  to  the  individual 
nerves.  Secondly,  that  in  the  lower  animals  where  these  ganglia 
exist,  they  are  comparatively  email,  and  more  or  less  completely 
detached  from  each  other ;  but  that  in  the  Vertebrata  snoh  is  the  in- 
creased development  of  the  central  masses  of  the  nervous  system, 
that  they  coalesce,  as  it  were,  into  one  great  organ  called  the  cerebny- 
epinal  axis ;  and  tbns  that  the  encephalon  and  medulla  spinalis  are 
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both  made  np  of  eymmetrical  pun  of  gu^lia  appointed  to  difisrant 
functions,  hot  bo  intimately  blended  together  that  they  are  do  longer 
distii^ishable,  except  from  the  pairs  of  nerree  with  wbich  they  are 
connected. 

(Q^OT.)  Taking  tbe  above  for  axioms — and  tbej  are  incontiOTertible 
— let  ns  proceed  to  analyse  the  oeiebro-epinal  axis  of  the  Uammalia, 
and  to  compare  it  in  simple  terms  with  that  of  Birds,  Reptiles,  and 
Fishes  already  examined. 

(Q308.)  Commencing  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  tbs  eeriee,  the 
first  encephalic  masses  that  present  themselves  are  the  "  olfaeton/ 
turvia,"  as  the  human  anatomist  has  been  pleased  to  call  them,  although 
in  every  one  of  tbe  details  connected  with  their  anatomical  stntctore 
and  relations  they  confessedly  differ  from  every  nerve  in  the  body. 
They  are,  in  truth,  not  nerves  at  at  all,  but  brains, — the  ganglia  or 
brains  of  smell,  from  vrhich  the  olfactory  nerves  properiy  so  called 
invariably  emanate.  In  Fishes  (§1763)  they  were  found  to  equal, 
or  even  to  surpass,  in  size,  the  hemispheres  themselves.  In  Reptiles 
and  Birds  they  became  gradually  concealed  by  the  developm«it  of  the 
hemispherical  massea ;  and  in  the  Mammalia  such  is  their  diminutive 
appearance  when  compared  with  tbe  cerebrum,  that  they  are  scarcely 
recognised  as  elements  of  tbe  encephalon  at  all. 

(SS09.)  In  all  the  oviparous  Vertebrata  the  nervea  of  smell  were 
two  simple  cards,  one  derived  from  each  of  the  olftctoiy  ganglia,  from 
which  they  proceeded  throt^b  osseone  canals  to  the  nose.  But  in  the 
Mammifers  these  nerves  are  extremely  namerons  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  tbe  surface  to  be  supplied,  and  escape  from  the  skull 
through  the  cranial  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  which,  from  the  number 
of  apertures   that 

it  offers  for  their  Ft^-seL 

passage    into    the  ''^'''^ll^'l(, ' 

noee,  richly  merits 
the  name  of  "cri- 
briform," more 
especially  in  the 
carnivorous  quad- 
rupeds possessed 
of  the  most  acute 
smell. 

(2310.)  The  in- 
terior of  the  naaat 
cavity  is  divided 
by  a  median  sep- 
tum into  chambers, 
in  each  of  which 
a  very  large  siirface  Ol&cwry  appaww.  of  the  Lioo. 
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is  pmluced  b;  the  complicated  convolutions  of  the  thin  nasal  plates  of 
the  ethmoid  {Jig,  881,  a),  and  of  the  inferior  turbimUed  bone  (b),  o»er 
which  the  hair  is  made  to  pass  in  its  progress  to  the  lungs  before  it 
anivea  at  the  posterior  nares  (i:).  The  whole  of  this  complication  of 
bony  lametlie  is  covered  with  a  delicate  and  highly-lubricated  mucous 
membrane,  wherein  the  olfactory  nerves  terminate;  and  from  the 
figure  given,  representing  the  left  nasal  cavity  of  a  Lion,  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  acutenesa  of  the  aenae  in  question  conferred 
upon  the  predacsous  Camivora. 

(331 1.)  With  this  perfection  of  the  olfactory  sense  a  correspondiug 
mobility  of  the  outer  nostrils  is  permitted  to  the  Mammiferous  races. 
In  the  Reptiles  and  Birds  the  external  apertares  leading  to  the  nose 
were  merely  immovable  perforations  in  the  homy  or  scaly  covering 
of  the  upper  mandible;  but  now  the  nostrils  become  surrounded 
with  movable  cartilages,  and  appropriate  muscles,  adapted  to  dilate  or 
contract  the  passages  leading  to  the  nose,  or  even  to  perform  more 
important  and  unexpected  daties,  as,  for  example,  in  the  proboscis 
of  the  Elephant. 

(2912.)  The  CETA0KA,a3  regards  the  conformation  of  their  nostrils, 
and  indeed  of  the  whole  of  their  nasal  apparatus,  (brm  a  remarkable 
exception  to  the  above  description.  Inhabiting  the  water  as  these 
creatures  do,  they  are  compelled  to  breathe  atmospheric  air.  Are 
they,  then,  to  smell  through  the  intervention  of  an  aquatic  or 
aerial  medium?  To  smell  in  water  would  require  the  nose  of  a  fish, 
which  could  not  be  granted  without  infringing  upon  the  laws  that 
regulate  the  progression  of  animal  organization.  To  smell  in  air 
would  be  useless  to  the  Whale;  and,  moreover,  its  nasal  passages  are 
required  for  another  function,  with  which  the  exercise  of  smell  would 
apparently  be  incompatible. 

(3313.)  Thus  circumstanced,  we  find  the  whole  nasal  apparatus  com- 
pletely metamorphosed,  and  so  disposed  as  to  answer  two  important 
purposes;  viz.  first,  to  allow  the  Cetacean  to  breathe  air  whilst  its 
mouth  is  immersed  in  water ;  and,  aecondly,  to  provide  an  outlet 
whereby  the  water  that  is  necessarily  taken  into  the  mouth  may  escape 
without  being  swallowed. 

(2314.)  The  arrangement  adopted  to  attain  both  these  ends  is  veiy 
beautiful.  The  nostrils,  instead  of  occupying  their  usual  position,  are 
situated  quite  upon  the  top  of  the  head  (fig.  383,  a),  so  that,  as  soon 
as  the  vertex  reaches  the  surface,  air  is  freely  obtained.  But  another 
difficulty  remains  to  be  overcome, — how  is  the  Cetacean  to  breathe 
aix  while  its  mouth  is  fall  of  water  ? 

(3316.)  To  allow  this,  the  upper  extremity  of  the  larynx  is  pro- 
longed, BO  as  to  form  a  thick  cartilaginous  plug  (c).  When  the  creature 
breathes,  this  elongated  larynx  is  introduced  into  the  posterior  nares, 
as  represented   in  the  figure;   and,  being  firmly  embraced  by  a 
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Blowmg  appanilut  of  the  Porpoiie. 

sphiDCter  muscle  whilst  in  that  situatJoD,  the  air  is  admitted  into 
the  trachea  through  the  passages  a,  b,  nithoQt  ever  entering  the  oral 
cavity. 

{as  LO.)  It  only  remains  to  be  seen  how  the  Cetacean  gets  rid  of  the 
vrater  taken  into  the  mouth,  without  being  obliged  to  swallow  it ;  and 
the  same  figure,  representing  a  vertical  section  of  the  head  of  a 
Porpoite,  will  enable  ub  to  understand  the  mechanism  whereby  this  ia 
accomplished.  The  two  canals  forming  the  posterior  nares  {b)  ar« 
defended  superiorly  by  a  fleshy  valve,*  which  is  closed  by  means  of  a 
very  strong  muscle  placed  above  the  intermaxillary  bones.  To  open 
this  valve  the  force  must  be  appli'ed  from  below ;  and,  when  the  valve 
is  shut,  all  communication  is  cut  off  between  the  posterior  narea  and 
the  capacious  cavities  placed  above  them. 

(i!917.}  These  cavities  are  two  large  membranous  pouches  liaed 
with  a  black  skin,  which,  when  they  are  empty,  as  represented  in  the 
figure,  falls  into  deep  folds;  but,  when  full,  the  walls  are  distended 
BO  as  to  form  capacious  oval  receptacles.  Externally  these  chambers 
are  enveloped  by  a  very  strong  expansion  of  muscular  fibres,  by  which 
they  can  be  violently  compressed. 

(2318.)  Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  Cetacean  has  taken  into  its 
mouth  a  quantity  of  water  that  it  wishes  to  expel :  it  moves  its  tongae 
and  its  jaws  as  though  it  would  swallow;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
closing  its  pharynx,  the  water  is  forced  upwards  through  the  posterior 
nares  (h),  till  it  opens  the  interposed  valve,  and  distends  the  pouches 
placed  above.     Once  in  these  reservoirs,  the  water  may  remain  there 


'  Curicr,  Lcj-ona  d'Anal.  Comp.  Iddi.  iL  p.  673. 
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until  the  creature  chooses  to  expat  it,  or  in  other  words  "to  blow." 
In  order  to  do  this,  the  vaWe  between  the  pouches  and  the  posterior 
nares  being  firmly  closed,  the  sacs  are  forcibly  compressed  by  the 
muscles  that  embrace  them,  and  the  water  is  then  spouted  up  througli 
the  "  blow-holes,"  or  nostrils,  to  a  height  corresponding  to  the  violenca 
of  the  pressure. 

(2319.)  It  must  be  evident  that  it  would  be  impossible  that  a  nose, 
through  which  salt  water  is  thus  continually  and  violently  forced, 
could  be  lined  with  a  Scbneiderian  membrane  of  sufficient  delicacy  to 
be  capable  of  receiving  odorous  impressions.  In  the  Cetacbans, 
therefore,  the  nerves  of  smell,  and  even  the  olfactory  lobes  of  the 
brain,  are  totally  deficient. 

(S320.)  The  second  pair  of  ganglia  entering  into  the  composition 
of  the  encephalon,  and  giving  origin  to  Fig  S»3 

nerves,  are  the  optic  lobes ;  from  which 
are  derived  the  nerves  of  vision.  In 
the  Fish  and  in  the  Reptile  these  were 
at  once  recognisable  as  primary  elements 
of  the  brain ;  but  in  the  Mammifer,  owing 
to  the  excessive  development  of  the  sur 
rounding  parts,  they  are  quite  overlapped 
and  concealed  by  the  hemispheres.  Ne- 
vertheless the  tub«TCula  quadriyemitui 
(Jig.  383,  d,d)  occupy  the  same  relative 
position  as  in  the  Tortoue,  [vide  fig.  323, 
B,  0,  «),  and  in  like  manner  still  give 
origin  to  the  nerves  appropriated  to  the 
instruments  of  sight,  of  which  tbey  are 
the  proper  ganglia. 

(Q3SI.)  The  two  optic  nerves,  before 
passing  to  their  final  destination,  par- 
tially decussate  each  other,  as  in  the  human  subject;   they  then 
proceed  forward  into  the  orbit,  and  penetrating  the  globe  of  the  eye, 
espand  into  the  relinEc. 

(9322.)  Idinutely  to  describe  the  conatrucliou  of  the  eye-ball  in  the 
Mammalia  would  be  quite  superlluous,  seeing  that  in  every  essential 
particular  it  exactly  corresponds  with  that  of  Man.  The  disposition 
of  the  sehrotie  and  choroid  coats,  the  structure  of  the  cornea,  the 
arrangement  of  the  humoun  and  of  the  retina,  the  organization  of 
the  iris. — in  short,  the  whole  economy  of  the  eye,  is  the  same  through- 
out the  entire  class.  Nevertheless,  there  are  a  few  points  of  se- 
condary importance  deserving  our  attention,  whereby  the  organ  is 
adapted  to  peoulianties  of  circumstances  in  which  different  tribes  are 
placed. 

(2323.)  In  the  Celacen,  and  also  in  the  amphibious  Carnivora  that 
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catch  their  prey  in  the  wat«r,  the  shape  of  the  lens  k  nearly  sphe- 
rical as  in  Fishes ;  and  the  antaro-posterior  diameter  of  the  eye 
is  iu  consequence  considerably  diminished  bj  the  extraordinary 
thickness  of  the  sclerotic  at  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  eye-ball, — 
an  arrangement  approaching  very  nearly  to  that  already  described 
(§  1700). 

('^334.)  Instead  of  tho  dark  brown  paint  which  lines  the  choroid 
of  the  human   eye,  in  many   Mammals  the 
Kuyscbian   tunic  secretes    a   pigmentum,   of  "•  "^ 

various   brilliant  hues,  that  shines  with  me-  ^^k 

tsllic  splendour.     This  membrane,  called  the  ^V^^ 

"  tapetum,"  partially  lines  the  bottom  of  the  .  Ti  »lf 

eye-ball,   but  its   use   has    not  as  yet  been    a^flR^^^ 
satisfactorily  pointed  out.  ^Hf 

(■iSas.)  The  shape  of  the  pupil  likewise 
varies  in  different  quadrupeds :  for  the  most 
part,  indeed,  the  pupillary  aperture  is  round, 
as  it  is  in  Man ;  but  in  Ruminants,  and  many 
other  Herbivoiu,  it  is  transversely  oblong. 
In  the  Cats  [Felidic),  that  hunt  in  the  gloom, 
and  consequently  require  every  ray  of  light 
that  can  be  made  avtulable,  the  pupil  is  a 
long  vertical  fissure;  but  this  only  obtains 
among  the  smaller  genera,  for  in  those  Feline 
Oamivora  that  surpass  the  OceJot  iu  size,  such 
as  the  Leopard,  the  lAan,  and  the  Tiger,  the 
pupil  again  assumes  a  round  form. 

(2336.)  The  eyes  of  Mammalia  are  lodged  in  bony  oi^its,  as  ii 
Fig.  ses. 
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oviparous  Vertebreta,  and  in  like  manner  are  supported  in  their 
movemente  bj  a  quantity  of  semifloid  &t,  with  which  the  orbital  cavi- 
ties  are  filled  up.  In  Mao,  as  in  Birds,  Beptiles,  and  Fishes,  six 
maacles  are  appropriatad  to  the  moTomenls  of  each  eye-ball,  lix. 
four  recti  and  two  obUqiU.  The  four  recti  muscles  have  the  same  dis- 
position in  Sfammalia  as  in  Birds ;  that  is,  the;  arise  ^m  the  mai^n 
of  the  optic  foramen,  and  run  forward  to  be  inserted  opposite  to  each 
other  upon  the  superior,  inferior,  and  latoral  surfaces  of  the  sclerotic 
coat  The  inftrior  oMiqut  likewise  offers  a  similar  anangement  in 
all  the  Vertebrata,  arising  from  the  margin  of  the  internal  wall  of  tlie 
orbit,  and  running  outwards  to  be  attached  to  the  external  snr&ee 
of  the  globe  of  the  eye.  But  the  superior  oblique,  in  the  class 
before  ns,  takes  a  very  peculiar  course.  Arising  like  the  rest,  it 
posses  forward  to  the  upper  and  inner  margin  of  the  orbit,  where 
its  tendon  is  reflected  over  a  little  cartilaginous  pulley  {fig.  385,  c), 
and  turns  back  again  to  be  inserted  into  the  external  and  posterior 
aspect  of  the  eye-ball. 

(2327.)  In  addition  to  the  six  muscles  appointed  for  the  movements 
of  the  eye  in  Man  and  the  Qdadbuhaka,  other  Uammalia  have 
a  seveatb,  called  the  ckoatwid  arfiamd-^taped  muscle.  This  likewise 
arises  &oro  the  borders  of  the  optk  foramen,  and,  gradually  expand- 
ing, forms  a  hollow  cone  interpoeed  between  the  recti  muselet  and  the 
optfc  nerve:  the  base  of  the  cone  being  attached  to  the  sclerotic  be- 
hind the  insertion  of  the  recti.  Frequently,  indeed,  thU  cboanoid,  or 
napmtory  muteU,  is  divided  into  four  portions,  in  which  case  the  ani- 
mals so  provided  would  seem  to  have  eight  recti  muscles. 

(2S28.)  The  eye-lids  of  Mammalia  resemble  the  human  in  every 
respect,  excepting  that  in  the  lower  orders  a  remnant  of  the  nicti- 
tating membrane  is  still  met  with ;  but  it  is  of  small  dimensions,  and 
unprovided  with  muscles. 

(2320  )  The  lacrymat  apparatus  exists  in  all  quadrupeds,  and  the 
laciymal  gland  occupies  the  same  situation  as  in  Man;  the  tears 
being  poured  on  to  the  oonjunctiva  near  the  external  canthus  of  the 
eye-lids.  The  lacrymal  ducU,  likewise,  whereby  the  tears  are  con- 
veyed into  the  nose,  bo  nearly  resemble  the  human  as  to  require  no 
particular  description.  The  caruncvla  laerymaUt  are  slso  met  with 
at  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye-lids.  In  some  quadrupeds,  indeed,  an 
additional  gland  exists,  called  the  glandvla  Harden;  this  is  situated 
behind  the  internal  angle  of  the  eye,  and  secretes  a  lubricating  fluid, 
that  is  discharged  beneath  tfae  rudiment  of  the  third  or  nictitating 
eye-lid. 

(i)S30.)  In  WhaUt,  as  might  be  expected  from  their  aquatic  habits, 
no  vestige  of  a  lacrymal  apparatus  is  to  be  seen. 

(3831.)  Behind  the  optie  lobet  of  the  encephalon  the  nervous  ceu- 
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tres,  from  whence  the  other  cerebral  nerres  take  their  origin,  are  ao 
intimately  blended  together  that  the  anatomist  ia  no  longer  able  to 
distinguish  them  from  each  other.  They  form,  in  &ot,  the  "fiud^la 
oilangata,"  and  are  the  commencement  of  that  long  series  of  sentieDt 
and  of  motor  ganglia  that  forms  the  spinal  cord. 

(S33S.)  All  the  nenes  derived  from  the  medulla  oblongata,  and 
from  the  spinal  cord,  are  throaghoat  the  Uammiferoiis  class  exactly 
comparable  to  those  met  with  in  our  own  epedes,  and  therefore  wilt 
require  but  brief  notice. 

(S3:t3.]  The  third,  fourth,  and  lixth  pairs  are  destined  to  the  mus- 
cles of  the  eye,  and  their  distribution  is  the  same  as  in  Man. 

(S834.)  The  fifth  pair,  or  trigemintd  nerves,  consist  of  both  motor 
and  sentient  fasciculi,  both  of  which  are  distributed  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  lace  exactly  as  in  the  human  snlgect;  allowance  of  coarse 
being  made  for  the  varying  form  of  the  jaws,  and  for  the  proportionate 
size  of  the  different  organs  connected  with  mastication. 

(S335.)  The  MimUA,  or  facial  nerve,  as  also  the  glotto-pharynytal, 
the  pnnunogattrie,  and  the  Ungual,  have  the  same  origin  and  general 
distribation  throughout  the  whole  class. 

(233fi.)  The  eighth  pair  of  nerves  are  here,  as  in  all  the  Vertebrala, 
devoted  to  the  sense  of  bearing,  which  in  the  Mammifera  attains  its 
highest  development  and  perfection.  The  sensitive  portion  of  the 
auditory  apparatus,  or  the  internal  ear,  is  now  enclosed  in  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  imbedded  in  osseous  substance  of 
such  stony  hardness  that,  except  in  very  young  subjects,  it  ia  by  no 
means  easy  to  display  its  different  parts. 

(9S37.)  As  in  Fishes  and  Reptiles,  it  consists  of  several  membra- 
nous chambers  or  canals,  filled  with  a  limpid  fluid,  over  which  the 
filaments  of  the  auditory  nerve  spread  out  The  whole  apparatus,  in- 
deed, except  in  its  proportionate  size,  very  accurately  resembles  die 
auditoTj  oT^n  of  the  lower  Vertebrata :  the  lernicireuUtr  eanaU  ex- 
hibit nearly  the  same  arrangement,  and  in  like  manner  communicate 
with  the  veitibvU  by  five  orifices.  The  vestibule  itself  is  small,  and 
no  longer  contains  any  chalky  concretions :  it  communicates  on  the 
one  hand  with  the  cavi^  of  the  tympanum,  by  means  of  the  foramen 
ovale ;  and  on  the  other  sends  off  a  canal  [scala)  to  form  the  eoekha, 
an  oi^n  which  in  the  Mammifer  assumes  its  full  development  and 
perfection. 

(2398.)  In  the  Beptilia  and  Birds,  as  the  reader  will  remember, 
QiB  cochUa  was  a  simple  canal  bent  upon  itself  {^g.  343,  «),  one  end 
of  which  (sctUa  vettibuU)  opened  into  the  vestibule,  while  the  other 
(leala  tympanx)  terminated  at  the  tympanic  cavity,  from  which  it  was 
separated  by  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra  rotunda ;  bat  in  the  Mam- 
mdia  the  two  scalte  of  the  cochlea  are  conuderably  elongated,  and 
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wind  in  a  apiral  direction  around  a  central  axis  (tno^tiu),  so  as  toij 
accnratelj  to  resemble  the  whoils  in  the  shell  of  a  atiail,  whence  the 
name  of  the  organ  ie  derived.* 

(2339.)  It  is  ID  the  increased  complezitj  of  the  cochlea,  therefore, 
that  the  chief  charaoter  of  tlie  labyrinth  of  the  Mammal  consiats; 
but  iu  the  tympanic  cavity  the  differences  between  the  Mamtniferoua 
ear  and  that  of  the  Bird  are  still  more  striking  aud  decided. 

(S340.)  The  cavity  of  the  tympanum  in  the  class  before  us  is  very 
extensive,  and  not  unfrequently  its  extent  is  considerably  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  capacious  mastoid  cells.  By  means  of  the  Eusta- 
chian tube  it  communicates  freely  with  the  throat  Upon  its  inner 
wall  it  ofiers  the  fenestra  ovalis  and  the  fenestra  rotunda,  closed 
by  their  respectlTe  membranea;  and  externally  is  the  MMnfrrona 
(ymponi,  the  vibrations  of  whiiA  are  to  be  conveyed  to  the  laby- 
rinth. 

(3341.)  In  Reptiles  and  Birds  the  commanioation  between  the 
dnim  of  the  ear  and  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra  ovalis  was  eSteted 
by  the  interposition  of  a  single  ossicle,  called  the  "  eolumtuila ; "  but 
in  Mammals  a  chain  of  four  ossicles,  named  respectively  the  maUau, 
the  meat,  the  o»  orOculare,  and  the  itaptt,  intervenes  between  the 
labyrinth  and  the  membrana  tympani :  these  oseiclea,  both  in  their 
disposition  and  connections,  are  precisely  aimilar  to  those  of  Man,  and, 
moreover,  are  acted  upon  by  little  muscles  in  every  respect  compa- 
rable to  those  of  the  human  subject. 

(234S.)  However  remote  the  structure  of  the  tympanic  chain  of  os- 
sicles in  the  Mammal  may  appear  to  be  from  that  of  the  simple  colum- 
nella  of  the  Bird,  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  gradually  the  transition 
ia  effected  from  one  class  to  anoUier  even  in  this  particular  of  their 
eooDomy;  for  in  the  Omithoiynchns,  the  Echidna,  and  the  Kangaroo, 
so  bird-like  is  the  form  of  the  ttapet,  that  it  might  easily  be  mistaken 
for  the  ossicle  of  one  of  the  feathered  tribes,!  and  every  interme- 
diate shape  is  met  with  as  we  advance  from  this  point  towards  the 
stirrup -shaped  bone  of  the  most  perfiect  quadrupeds. 

(2343.)  It  is  in  the  class  under  consideration  that  for  the  firat  time 
an  external  ear  properly  so  called  makes  its  appearance,  for  Uie  fea- 
thered appendf^es  of  the  Owl  or  of  the  Bustard  (§  2038)  are  scarcely 
entitled  to  such  an  appellation.  In  the  Mammifera,  however,  with  a 
very  few  excepttons,  such  as  the  Cetaoea,  Mole*,  and  the  Seal  tribe, 
a  movable  cartilagiuons   concha  is  appended  to  the  exterior  of  the 

*  In  Ifin,  uid  bj  bi  th«  gnatar  number  of  Munnuli,  tha  icals  of  the  cochlea 
make  two  tumi  and  B-half  ■ramid  Lhe  niodiolua  ;  hot  in  a  fev  Rodent  qiiadraped^  aa, 
for  eiample,  in  the  Oninea-pig,  the  Cavj-,  and  the  Porcupine,  there  are  ai  manf  aa 
thiee  turna  and  a-bslf. 

I  VideSir  Anthony  Carli>]e,*'oa  the  PhjeiDlogjr  of  the Storxa."    PhiL Traoi.  tor 
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head,  adapted  hj  its  form  and  mobilitj  to  collect  the  palses  of  sound 
and  convey  them  inwards  towards  the  drum  of  the  ear.  Tha  buda  of 
this  external  aaricle  is  composed  of  fibro-cartilage  covered  with  a  deli- 
cate akin,  and  its  cavity  is  moulded  into  varioos  sinuoeities,  ao  dia- 
poaed,  no  doubt,  as  to  concentrate  aonoroos  impreasionB.  In  Man,  ma 
the  anatomist  is  aware,  numerous  small  moscles  act  npon  the  aaticolar 
cartilages ;  but  in  quadmpeds  possessed  of  movable  ears  the  number 
and  size  of  these  muscles  are  prodigiously  increaaed,  and  the  eus 
are  thus  directed  with  facility  in  any  required  direction. 

(!2344.)  More  minutely  to  describe  the  structure  of  the  aaditoiy 
apparatus  in  the  Mammiferous  class  wonld  be  foreign  to  our  present 
purpose :  nevertheless,  we  must  not  omit  to  notice  one  moat  remazk- 
able  provision  whereby  the  Wh&lee,  strangely  uFcumstaitced  as  thoae 
creatures  are,  are  permitted  to  hear  either  through  the  medimn  of 
the  air  they  breathe,  or  of  the  water  in  which  they  pass  Iheir  lives. 
The  reader  will  at  once  appreciate  the  difficnlties  of  the  case :  the 
ear  of  a  fish,  without  any  external  communication,  although  best  adap- 
ted to  receive  the  stunning  concoasions  conveyed  through  the  denser 
element,  could  never  appreciate  the  more  delicate  vibrations  of  the 
sir,  and  the  ordinary  Uammiferons  ear  would  be  perpetually  deafened 
by  the  thundering  of  the  water.  How  is  the  Whale  to  hear  what  is 
going  on  in  either  the  asa  or  the  atmosphere  ? 

(a84&.)  The  plan  adopted  is  simple  and  efficaoions : — ^The  axt«nnl 
meatus  of  the  ear  is  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  diameter,  the 
canal  being  barely  wide  enough  to  admit  a  small  probe ;  this  is  the 
hydrophonic  apparatus,  and  is  all  that  is  exposed  for  the  reoeption  of 
aquatic  sounds.  The  Eustachian  tube,  on  the  contiaiy,  is  veiy 
large,  and  opens  into  the  blow-hole  throogh  which  the  Whale  le- 
spires  atmospheric  air:  if,  therefore,  the  Get&oean  comes  to  the 
top  of  the  water  to  breathe,  it  is  the  Eoatacbian  tube  that  conveys 
aerial  sounds  to  the  ear,  and  thns  it  hears  sufficiently  under  both 
conditions. 

(3340.)  So  fnr,  as  the  etodent  will  have  perceived,  the  different 
portions  of  the  encephalon  to  which  we  have  adverted  correspond 
most  exactly  to  similar  parts  met  with  even  in  the  brain  of  a  reptile : 
— ^where,  then,  are  we  to  look  for  those  grand  differences  whereby  the 
Mammiferoos  brain  is  peculiarly  characterized?  The  peouiiaritiaa  of 
the  brain  of  a  Mammal  are  entirely  due, — first,  to  the  increased  pro- 
portional development  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres ;  and,  secondly,  to 
the  existence  of  lateral  cerebellic  lobes,  in  connection  with  both  of 
which  additional  structures  become  requisite. 

(3347.)  In  thoae  Marsapial  tribes  that  form  the  connecting  links 
between  the  Oviparous  and  Placental  Vertebrata,  the  brain  still  ex- 
hibits a  conformation  nearly  allied  to  that  of  the  Bird,  and  the  great 
commissures  required  in  the  more  perfect  encephalon  are  even  yet  da- 
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ficient;  but  in  the  simplest  brain  of  a  Placental  Mammifer  the  cha- 
racteristic difierencee  are  at  once  apparent. 

(!i348.)  In  the  Rabbit,  for  example,  {fg.  889),  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres (6)  are  found  very  ma-  ^.  jgg 
terially  to  have  increased  in 
their  proportionate  dimensions ; 
and  although,  eren  as  yet,  con- 
volutions npou  the  surface  of 
the  cerebrum  are  scarcely  in- 
dicated, additional  means  of 
intercommunication  betneen 
the  hemispheric  masses  become 
indispensable.  The  eorptu  eal- 
tomtit,  therefore,  or  great  trans- 
verte  eommitmre  of  the  hetoi- 
Bpheres  {Jig.  383,  c,)  is  now 
superadded  to  those  previonsly 
in  existence ;  while  other  me- 
dullary layers,  called  by  various 
ridiculous  names,  bring  into 
nnison  remote  portions  of  the 
cerebral  lobes. 

(2349.)  In  proportion  as  in-  Boiia  rf  the  Lion, 

telligence  advances,  the  suriace 

of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  becoming  more  extensive  is  thrown  into 
numerous  convolutions  sepaiated  by  deep  sulci ;  until  at  length  in  the 
Camivora,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Lion,  {Jig.  386,)  the  cerebrum  (e,  s) 
attains  such  enormoas  dimensions  that  the  other  elements  of  the  en- 
cepbalon  are,  as  it  were,  hidden  among  its  folds. 

(2360.)  But,  in  addidon  to  this  increased  complexity  of  the  ctrt- 
brum,  the  ctr^Uum  likewise  has  asHumed  a  proportionate  import- 
ance. In  the  Oviparons  races  this  important  element  of  the  brain 
consisted  only  of  the  mesian  portion,  so  that  no  cerebellic  com- 
misBure  was  requisite ;  but  in  the  Mamma]  it  exhibits  in  addition 
two  large  lateral  lobes  (/ig.  380,  e,  e),  and  co-existent  with  these  the 
pcm  Varolii  (d)  makes  its  appearance,  embracing  the  medalla  ob- 
longatA  and  uniting  the  opposite  sides  of  the  cerebellnm. 

(33B1.)  The  structure  of  the  tfnnal  cord  and  the  origins  of  the 
spinal  nerves  throaghont  all  the  Mammalia  are  precisely  similar, 
and  exactly  correspond  with  what  occurs  in  the  human  body;  neither 
does  the  anatomical  distribution  of  the  individual  nerves  derived 
from  this  source  require  any  special  notice,  since,  generally  speaking, 
it  differa  in  no  important  particniar  from  the  arrangement  with 
which  every  anatomist  is  familiar. 

(2362.)  The  sense  of  touch  in  Mammalia  is  diffused  over  the  whole 
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snrfiioe  of  the  bodj :  ite  perfection  in  different  porta  being  of  conrae 
inSuenced  hj  the  nature  of  the  integument,  and  the  number  of 
sentient  nerves  appropriated  to  an;  given  re^on.  All  the  nerves 
derived  from  the  BODsitive  tract  of  the  spinal  medulla,  and  the  three 
divisions  of  the  fifth  pair  of  encephalic  nerves,  are  equally  susceptible 
of  tactile  impressions ;  so  that,  in  a  class  so  extensively  distributed 
as  that  before  us,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  a  special  apparatus 
of  touch  developed  in  very  different  and  remote  parts  adapted  to 
particular  exigencies.  Thus  the  nhiskers  of  the  Seal  and  of  noctumttl 
Camivors,  the  lips  of  the  Horae,  the  trunk  of  the  Elephant,  the 
bands  of  Man,  the  hind  feet  of  the  Quadmmana,  and  even  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  tail  where  that  organ  is  prehensile,  are  all  in  turn 
made  available  as  tactile  instruments,  and  exercise  die  sense  in  ques- 
tion with  the  utmost  delicacy. 

(3963.)  In  the  Bats,  where  the  sense  of  vision  becomes  inadequate 
to  guide  them  through  the  dark  recesses  whsre  they  lurk,  that  of 
touch  assumes  its  utmost  development,  and  every  part  of  the  bodj 
that  could  by  possibility  be  furnished  with  it  has  been  abundantly 
provided  for  in  this  respect.  Not  only  is  the  broad  expanse  of  the 
wing  acutely  sensible,  but  the  very  ears  have  been  converted  into 
delicate  feelers ;  nay,  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  in  some  specieG, 
membranss  of  equal  sensibility  have  been  largely  developed,  so  that 
the  Bats,  as  was  ascertained  by  Spallanzaoi,  even  when  deprived 
of  sight  and  hearing,  will  fly  fearlessly  along,  and  avoid  every 
obetacle  with  wonderful  precision,  guided  apparently  by  the  sense  of 
touch  alone. 

(23G1.)  The  sympathetic  system  of  the  Mammifeia  differs  in  no 
important  particular  from  the  human,  the  arrangement  of  the  gan- 
glia and  the  distribution  of  the  plexuses  being  in  all  respects  the 
same. 

(S355.)  In  the  conformation  of  the  genito-nrinarj  apparatus  in 
Mammalia  the  physiologist  will  find  many  circumstances  of  extreme 
interest. 

(3366.)  Even  in  Birds,  as  the  reader  will  remember,  the  secre- 
tions of  the  testes  and  of  the  kidneys  were  both  poured  into  the 
common  cavity  of  the  cloaca,  and  discharged  through  the  intl 
orifice.  No  bladder  was  provided  for  the  reception  of  the  urine; 
and  a  simple,  grooved  but  imperforate  penis,  even  where  that 
organ  was  most  fully  developed,  was  sufficient  for  the  purposes 
of  impreguarioQ. 

(23&T.)  Widely  different,  however,  is  the  arrangement  of  the  male 
genitourinary  system  in  the  class  we  are  now  considering.  Tbe 
cloacal  cavity  is  no  longer  met  with,  the  terminatioDS  of  the  rectum 
and  of  the  sexual  ducts  being  now  remotely  separated ;  tbe  penis  is 
traversed  by  a  complete  urethral  canal,  through  which  the  semiDal 
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fluid  is  forcibly  ejaculated;  and,  tnoraoTer,  Bubsidiaiy  glands,  not 
met  nith  in  any  of  the  preceding  cIoBses,  add  their  secretions  to  that 
of  the  testes,  and  thus  facilitate  the  intromission  of  the  fecundating 
fluid.  As  urinary  bladder  is  now  superadded  to  the  renal  apparatus, 
wherein  the  urine  is  permitted  to  accamnlato  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, prior  to  its  expulsion  through  the  urethra, — the  excretory  duct 
common  to  both  the  urinary  and  generative  oi^ans. 

(2358,)  Not  leas  remarkable  are  the  corresponding  changes  observa- 
ble in  the  disposition  of  the  female  reproductive  organs.  The  Mam- 
mifers  are  appointed  to  bring  forth  living  young ;  an  uterine  receptacle 
ie,  therefore,  necessarily  provided  for  the  reception  of  the  fistua, 
and  mammary  glands  are  given  to  support  the  tender  offspring  during 
the  earlier  portion  of  its  existence :  bat  the  history  of  these  organs 
cannot  be  laid  before  the  reader  at  a  glance,  and  we  must  therefore 
patiently  trace  out  their  development  step  by  step,  and  gradually 
ascend  from  the  Oviparoos  type  up  to  the  most  complete  forms  of  the 
genito-unnary  system. 

(S8ti9.)  Commencing  with  the  urinary  apparatus,  the  first  parts  that 
offer  themselves  to  our  notice  are  the  kidneys,  the  ureters,  and  the 
bladder ;  in  describing  which  the  sams  remarks  will  be  found  appli- 
cable to  both  seies. 

(2360.)  The  kidnatfs  in  all  the  Mammiferous  orders  occupy  a  similar 
position,  being  situated  in  the  loins  on  each  side  of  the  aorta,  from 
whence  they  receive  a  copious  supply  of  arterial  blood  by  the  renal 
arteries,  which,  after  having  supplied  the  urinary  secretion,  is  returned 
to  the  circulation  by  the  emtdgeTit  veins  that  empty  themselves  into 
the  inJ«rioT  cava. 

(Q861.)  As  relates  to  their  intimate  structure,  the  kidneys  of  all 
quadrupeds  are  essentially  similar  to  those  of  our  own  species,  each  of 
these  organs  being  composed  of  nriniferoua  tubules  of  extreme  tenuity 
that  terminate  in  central  papilln  from  which  the  urine  flows.  These 
tubules,  as  they  advance  into  the  meduUsiy  substance  of  the  kidney, 
bifurcate  again  and  again,  until  they  arrive  at  the  cortical  or  external 
portion,  where  they  spread  out  on  all  sides,  and,  becoming  exceedingly 
flexuouB,  are  inextricably  Intervolved  among  each  other,  so  that  Uie 
entire  cortex  is  composed  of  their  gyrations.  At  last  all  the  uriniferous 
vessels  terminate  in  blind  extremities,  and  according  to  Uilller*  have 
no  immediate  communication  with  the  vascular  system. 

(SSOti.)  Id  form  the  kidneysof  Mammals  more  or  less  resemble  the 
human;  but  there  is  one  important  circumstance  observable  in  many 
tribes,  which  is  well  calculated  to  show  that  these  organs,  even  when 
they  appear  most  simple,  are  in  reality  formed  by  the  coalescence  of 
several  distinct  glands.     In  the  human  fetus  the  kidneys  present  a 

*  D«  aUnd.  Strnetuni,  p.  102. 
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lobulated  appearance ;  that  is  to  say,  the^  are  evideDtly  composed 
of  numeroDS  diviaionB,  each  having  the  aame  structure:  bat  in  the 
adolt  the  lines  of  demarcation  between  these  lobes  become  entirely 
obliterated.  In  many  genera,  however,  this  division  into  lobes  remains 
permanent  during  the  vhole  lifetime  of  the  creature ;  such,  for 
example,  ia  remarkably  the  case  in  amphibious  Carmtor^  aa  tho 
Otter  and  the  Seal  tribes,  and  still  more  sUikingly  in  the  Cbtaceaks, 
where  the  kidneys  are  not  inaptly  comparable  to  lai^  bunches  of 
grapes.  But  whatever  the  form  of  the  organ,  or  the  number 
of  lobules  entering  into  its  composition,  the  urine  secreted  by 
each  kidney  ts  received  into  a  common  excretory  duct  called  tho 
ureter,  and  ia  thus  conveyed  into  the  bladder  prepared  for  its  recep- 
tion. 

(2363.)  The  urinary  bladder  exists  in  all  the  Mammalia,  and 
receives  the  ureters  by  valvular  orifices  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  human  subject  In  the  male  its  excretory  duct,  the  urethia, 
is  common  to  the  urinary  and  generative  Bystems,  and  terminates 
at  the  extremity  of  the  penis ;  but  in  the  female  the  urethral  canal 
is  of  much  simpler  structure,  opening  by  a  distinct  orifice  into  the 
vulva.* 

(2364.)  We  have  preferred  laying  before  the  reader  the  above  gene- 
ral view  of  the  urinary  system  of  Mammalia  to  noticing  in  detail 
those  varieties  that  occur  in  the  disposition  of  the  bladder  and  ure- 
thra of  some  of  the  lower  tribes,  in  conformity  with  the  different 
types  of  organization  presented  by  their  sexual  organs;  these,  how- 
ever, must  not  bo  lost  sight  of  in  following  out  the  development 
of  the  reproductive  apparatus,  from  the  oviparous  races  to  the  most 
perfect  and  highly-gified  members  of  the  animal  creation.  It  is  to 
this  important  subject  that  we  must  now  invite  the  attention  of  the 
reader. 

(3869.)  The  oviparous  Vertebrata  lay  eggs,  and  their  young  are 
perfected  without  further  nouriahment  derived  from  the  maternal 
system  than  ia  contained  within  the  egg  itself.  In  our  own  species, 
and  throughout  all  the  races  of  Mammalia  found  on  the  European 
continent,  the  females  produce  their  young  alive  and  fully  formed, 
capable  of  independent  existence,  but,  nevertheless,  nourished  for  a 
considerable  period  by  milk  derived  from  the  breast  of  the  mother. 
The  distinction,  therefore,  between  an  oviparous  and  a  viviparoos 
creature  would  appear  to  be  sufficiently  broad,  and  the  physiological 
relations  between  them  as  remote  as  possible. 

(2366.)  The  student,  however,  who  has  followed  us  thus  far  through 
the  long  series  of  living  beings  that  have  successively  presented 
themselves   to  our    notice,    must    naturally    expect    that    between 

*  The  Lemnri  and  the  Mole  fortn  reiniirksble  eiceptiona,  for  in  thsu  cmtnre*  thv 
jemklc  orethn  tnTcnn  the  clitorii  pncuetj  u  in  the  other  mi. 
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animals  bo  diBsimllar  in  their  economy  as  the  Bird  and  the  Mamm&l 
intermediate  types  of  oi^anization  must  occur,  and  that  the  trariB- 
ition  from  one  to  the  other  is  here,  as  eleenhere,  gradually  accom- 
plished. 

(2367.)  In  this  respect  his  expectations  mil  be  by  no  means  dis- 
appointed. The  Ornithorynchvt  paradoxia  and  the  Echidna,  animals 
■net  with  only  in  the  continent  of  New  Holland,  are  most  obviously 
connecting  links  between  these  two  grand  classes ;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
with  the  history  of  these  strange  animals  that  we  must  commence  our 
examination  of  the  Uammiferous  generative  system. 

(2868.)  The  Omithoryruhtu  paradoxal  nell  deserves  the  specific 
epithet  applied  to  it  by  zoologists.     It 
has,  indeed,  the  form  of  a  quadruped,  fVsr.  387. 

and  its  body  is  covered  with  hair,  and 
not  with  feathers ;  but  its  mouth  is  the 
beak  of  a  duck,  and  upon  its  hind  feet, 
which  are  broadly  webbed,  the  male 
carries  a  spur  not  unlike  that  of  a  barn- 
door fowl.  Having  the  beak  of  a  bird, 
how  is  the  creature  to  suck?  Never- 
theless the  females  have  mammary 
glands  well  developed,  but  destitute  of 
prominent  nipples,  so  that  the  mode  in 
which  the  young  animal  obtains  the  milk 
provided  for  it  is  even  yet  a  puzzling 
question.  Does  the  Ornithorynchua  lay 
^gs,  or  produce  living  young  ones? 
This  is  a  query  that  has  not  been  satis- 
fitctorily  answered;  and  its  generative 
apparatus  is  so  nearly  related  to  that 
of  an  oviparous  animal  that  even  ana- 
tomy throws  but  little  light  upon  the 
subject. 

(SaOd.)  Both  in  the  male  and  female 
there  is,  in  fact,  but  one  vent,  that  leads 
te  a  cloacal  chamber  resembling  that  of 
a  bird,  and  the  entire  organization  of 
the  Beinal  organs  is  rather  that  of  an 

^g-laying  than  of  a  viviparous  creature,       „j„  g™«.ii«  org«..  of  o™- 
as  will  be  evident  from  the  following   lAoiymAuM  paradana. 
details  respecting  them. 

(2370.)  The  penis  of  the  male  Omithoiynehvt  ii  perforaUd  by  a 
wethral  catuil,  through  which  the  itmen  pa$ae»,  but  not  the  urine;  its 
extremity,  moreover,  is  terminated  by  two  tubercles,  giving  it  almost 
a  bifid  appearance.     This  penis  when  in  a  relaxed  state  is  lodged  in 
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a  little  pouch  in  the  floor  of  the  cloaca,  from  which  it  projects  Khen 
erected. 

(2371.)  The  cloacal  cavity,  as  in  birds,  gifes  passage  to  the  fecea 
and  to  the  urine.  The  testes  {Jig.  387.  a)  and  the  vasa  dererentia  {b) 
resemble  those  of  an  oviparous  animal ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  complete  urinary  bladder  (c),  and  moreover  a  pair  of  auxiliary 
(Cotrper's)  glands  {d,  d),  organs  never  met  with  except  in  the  Mam- 
mi  ferous  class. 

(3372.)  The  anatomy  of  the  female  organs  is  not  less  singular.  The 
ovaris  {Jig-  !)60,  a,  a)  are  large  and  racemose,  like  those  of  a  bird  ; 
while  the  tivo  ovidueU  or  uteri  (Jig.  388,  a,  a),  as  the  reader  may 
choose  to  call  them,  open  into  the  cloaca  by  two  distinct  orifices 
{c.  c),  situated  on  each  side  of  the  urethra,  derived  from  the  bladder  (6). 

(3373.)  It  is  to  Professor  Onen  that  science  is  indebted  for  all  that 
is  known  relative  to  the  ana- 
tomy  of  the  female   Omitho- 
rynchus  when  in  a  gravid  slate, 

and  his  researches  upon  this  i 

subject  appear  to  establish  the  ' 
following  interesting  particu- 
lars. First,  that  the  ovaria, 
notwithstanding  their  racemose 
appearance,  exhibit  all  the  es- 
sential characters  of  the  Mam- 
miferous  type  of  structure ;  and 
corpora  lutea  were  formed  where 
the  reproductive  germs  had 
escaped  from  them.  Secondly, 
that  the  eggs  contained  in  the 
uterine  cavities  [Jig.  380,  c.  e) 
had  no  connection  whatever 
with  the  walla  of  the 
uterus.  Thirdly,  that  each 
ovum  exhibited  the  usual  parts 
of  an  egg,  viz.  the  cortical 
membrane,  the  albumen,  and 

the  yolk:  and  that  upon  the  0«""««« •>'8""*f ^"'1- t^i'i'rr"*"- 
latter  a  metiibrarta  viuUi  and  the  blattodtrm  or  germinative  membrane 
were  plainly  perceptible.  Fourthly,  that  the  uterine  walls  assume  an 
increased  thickness  when  in  an  impregnated  state,  but  that  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  a  decidual  or  adventitious  membrane  is  apparent  in 
tba  cavity  of  the  womb.  From  all  these  circumstances,  the  distin- 
guished author  of  the  paper  referred  to*  was  led  to  adopt  the  aub- 

*  Od  the  On  of  tba  OmilkiHTfitdua  paradona,  hj  Ricbud  Owen,  E*q.  Pbil- 
Tnni.  Put  11.  ibr  1834,  page  £63. 
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joined  train  of  reagooing  as  to  the  probability  of  the  Omitliorynchus 
being  a  viviparous  Mammal.  The  form,  the  Btracture,  and  the  de- 
tached condition  of  the  ova,  obaervea  Professor  Onen,  maj  still  be 
regarded  as  compatible  with,  and  perhaps  favourable  to,  the  opinion 
that  they  are  excluded  as  such,  and  that  the  embryo  is  developed  out 
of  the  parent's  body.  But  the  following  objections  present  themselves 
to  this  conclusion : — the  only  part  of  the  efferent  tube  of  the  genera- 
tive apparatus  which  can  be  compared  in  structure  or  relative  position 
with  the  shell-secreting  uterus  of  the  Fowl  is  the  dilated  t«nniQal 
cavity  in  which,  in  all  the  specimens  examined,  the  ova  were  situated ; 
and  upon  the  oviparous  theory  it  must  be  supposed  either  that  the 
panetes  of  this  cavity,  after  having  secreted  the  requisite  quantity  of 
soft  material,  suddenly  assume  a  new  function,  and  complete  the  ovum 
by  providing  it  with  the  calcareous  covering  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
sustain  the  superincumbent  weight  of  the  mother  during  incubation; 
or  that  this  is  effected  by  a  rapid  deposition  from  the  caticular  surface 
of  the  external  passagee;  or  lastly,  according  to  a  more  recent 
but  still  more  improbable  supposition,  by  a  calcareous  secretion 
of  the  abdominal  glands  poured  out  upon  the  ovum  after  its  exclu- 
sion. 

Fig.  389." 


Ovuu  of  Onutkoryiuiiia  paradaitu. 

(3374.)  But  granting  that  the  egg  is  provided  in  any  of  these  ways 

*  Owing  la  BD  eiTor  on  the  part  of  th«  dnughtinian,  who  hai  neglected  to  levsne 
ttie  drawing,  the  left  utenu  in  the  above  figure  u  rcproented  on  the  right  tide,  and 
riot  nrid. 
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with  the  oecessar;  external  covering,  yet,  firom  the  fividence  affords  J 
by  the  specimens  examlDed,  the  ovum  is  deficient  in  those  psrts  ol 
its  organization  which  appear  to  be  eaaential  to  euccessful  incubation, 
viz.  a  voluminous  ;olk  to  support  the  genninsl  membrane,  and  ttf 
mechanism  for  bringing  the  cicatricuU  into  contJguity  with  the  bodrat 
the  parent.  Add  to  tbia,  that  anch  a  mode  of  development  of  t^ 
fetua  requires  that  all  the  necessary  nutritive  material  be  accomolauii 
in  the  ovum  prior  to  its  exclusion.  Now  the  bony  pelvis  of  the 
Bird  is  expressly  modified  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  an  e^,  boib 
lai^  from  the  quantity  of  ita  contents,  and  unyielding  firom  iu 
neoessaiy  defensive  covering;  but,  whatever  afGnities  of  stmcluK 
may  esiat  in  other  parts  of  the  Omithiyrynchta,  it  b  moat  imponut 
to  the  question  of  its  generation  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  manifests  ca 
resemblance  to  the  Bird  in  the  disposition  of  its  pubic  bones. 

(3375.)  From  the  above  considerations  it  is  therefore  probable  that 
the  young  Omithorynchi  are  produced  alive;  yet  still  the  reader 
will  perceive,  by  the  closeness  of  the  reasoning  brought  to  bear  npon 
the  subject,  bow  nearly  the  oviparous  and  mammtferouB  modes  of 
generation  are  approximated  by  the  interposition  of  these  connecting 
forms  of  Vertebrata. 

(Q376.)  But  if  from  these  arguments,  derived  from  the  anatomical 
cODStructiou  of  the  female  parts,  it  is  allowable  to  conjecture  that 
the  Omithorynchua  is  ovo-vivj parous,  using  that  term  in  a  strictly 
philosophies]  senee,  the  difficulties  of  the  case  are  by  no  means 
removed;  and  granting  that  the  contents  of  the  ovum  are  barely 
aufficient  to  nourish  the  embryo  during  the  very  earliest  stages  of  its 
development,  we  have  yet  to  leam  how  the  fetua  ia  matured  afl«r 
the  exhaustion  of  this  supply.  There 
is  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose 
that  a  placenta  exisU  at  any  period  — 

of  uterine  gestation  ;  neither  ia  thero 
a  marsupial  pouch  in  which  the  pre- 
maturely-born young  can  be  carried 
about  and  supplied  with  milk ;  so 
that  whether  the  young  Monotreme 
be  developed  in  the  uterus,  or  out 
of  the  uterus,  we  are  equally  at  a 
loss  to  uoderatand  how  its  nutrition 
is  prorided  for. 

(3377.)  In  this  state  of  uncertainty, 
the  anatomy  of  the  young  Omitho- 
rynchus,  examined  at  as  early  a  period 
as  possible,  becomes  a  subject  of  ex- 
treme interest ;  and  fortunately  Pro- 
fessor Owen   has  been  enabled    to  Young  o™a»<.r)«f»«. 
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add  obseiratioQB  upon  this  subject  to  liis  other  valuable  researches 
relative  to  the  generation  of  these  creatures.*  The  annexed  figure 
{/iff.  390]  is  a  portrait  of  one  of  the  specimens  dissected,  and  from 
B\&irj  sppearance  it  could  not  have  been  more  than  a  few  days 
old,  that  is,  supposing  it  to  have  been  bom  at  an  advanced  period 
of  its  development.  It  was  as  yet  blind,  and  the  situation  of  the 
eyes  was  only  indicated  by  the  convei^nce  of  a  few  wriuUes  to  one 
point ;  but,  when  these  were  put  upon  the  stretch,  the  integument 
was  found  entire,  and  completely  shrouding  or  covering  the  eye-ball 
anteriorly :  its  skeleton  woe,  moreover,  quite  in  a  cartilaginous  oondi- 
tion,  and  it  waa  obviously  in  every  respect  helpless,  and  still  depend- 
ent upon  its  mother  for  sustenance. 

(S3T8.)  The  stomach  was  found  filled  with  milk, — a  sufficient  proof 
that  at  that  period,  at  least,  it  was  nourished  by  the  lacteal  secretion ; 
bat,  with  regard  to  its  previous  fetal  condition,  the  difficulties  that 
have  been  above  allnded  to  remained  in  their  full  force.  No  trace 
of  an  umbilical  cicatrix  was  visible  upon  the  ventral  sur&oe  of  the 
body,  even  when  examined  with  a  lens, — a  sure  proof  that  no  placenta 
hod  existed.  The  ileum  was  carefully  examined,  but  there  was  no 
appearance  of  the  pedicle  of  the  vitelline  vesicle;  nevertheless,  the 
other  veatiges  of  fetal  organization  were  more  obvious  than  in  the 
ordinary  maiaupial  or  ovo-viviparous  Mammalia.  The  umbilical  vein 
was  seen  extending  from  a  linear  cicatrix  of  the  peritoneum,  opposite 
the  middle  of  the  abdomen,  along  the  anterior  margin  of  the  suspen- 
sory ligament  to  the  liver.  It  was  reduced  to  a  mere  filamentary 
tube  filled  with  coagulum.  From  the  same  cicatrix  the  remains  of 
the  umbilical  arteries  extended  downwards,  and  near  the  urinaiy  blad- 
der were  contained  within  a  duplicature  of  peritoneum,  having  be- 
tween tbem  a  small  flat  oval  vesicle,  the  remains  of  an  aUantoU, 
which  was  attached  by  a  contracted  pedicle  to  the  fundus  of  the 
bladder;  but  still,  as  both  the  embryo  of  a  Bird  and  that  of  the  ovo- 
viviparous  lUptiU  have  an  allantois  and  umbilical  vessela  developed, 
no  certain  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the  above  appearances  as  to 
the  oviparous  or  viviparous  nature  of  the  generation  of  the  Omitho- 
rynchns. 

(3370.)  Such  is  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  relative  to 
the  first  type  of  Mammiferous  generation,  viz.  that  met  with  among 
the  MoHOTREHATA.  In  the  second,  or  MAneDPiAL  ttpb,  the  pheno- 
mena, although  equally  strange,  are  better  understood,  and  to  these 
we  must  now  beg  the  attention  of  the  student. 

(3380.)  The  Mabsufialia,  from  the  variety  of  their  forms  and 
extensive  distribution,  constitute  a  most  important  section  of  Mam- 

*  Owen  oa  tht  Voong  of  tbe   Onuliorymdiia  paradaiiu.      Traiu.  Zod.  Sodetj, 
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iniferous  quadrupeda,  diatiDguished  by  the  poculiarities  that  oocnr  in 
the  orgKoization  of  their  generative  apparatas,  and  by  the  singatar 
mode  in  which  they  produce  and  suckle  their  young.  Animals  of 
this  kind  are  only  met  with  in  the  American  and  Australian  regions 
of  our  glohe ;  and  so  widely  do  they  differ,  as  far  as  their  reproduction 
is  concerned,  from  all  the  Mammiferous  inhabitants  of  the  Old  Worid, 
that  they  might  even  be  regarded  as  fonning  quite  a  distinct  and 
separate  group  ia  the  animal  creation,  serriag  to  accomplish  another 
step  in  that  giand  transition  by  which  the  physiologist  ia  conducted 
from  the  oviparoua  to  the  placental  Verlehrata. 

(3381.)  The  Marsupialia  are,  strictly  speaking,  ovo-mviparoiu, 
that  is  to  say,  the  uterine  ovum  never  forms  any  vascular  connection 
with  the  maternal  eyatem,  but  after  a  very  brief  intra-uterine  gesta- 
tion the  embryo  is  expelled  in  a  very  rudimentary  and  imperfect  ood- 
dition,  even  its  extremities  being  as  yet  but  partially  developed  ;  and 
in  this  helpless  state  the  fetus  is  conveyed  horn  the  utems  into  a 
pouch  or  marittpium,  formed  by  the  integument  of  the  abilomen,  there 
to  be  nourished  by  milk  sucked  from  the  mammary  glands,  until  it 
arrives  at  such  a  state  of  maturity  as  enables  it  to  assume  an  inde- 
pendent existence. 

(33S2.)  We  may  naturally  expect,  therefore,  that,  with  habits  so 
remarkable,  the  structure  of  the  generative  apparatus,  both  in  the 
male  and  female  Marsupial,  will  offer  important  peouliaiides,  and 
these  accordingly  first  present  themselves  for  description. 

(2383.)  We  aeleot  the  Kangaroo  as  an  example  of  the  entire  group ; 
b^inning,  as  we  have  hitherto  done,  with  the  organization  of  the 
male  organs  of  generation. 

(3384.)  The  first  oircumstanae  that  strikes  the  attention  of  the 
anatomist  in  a  male  Marsnpial  is  the  extraordinary  position  of  the 
testes,  which,  instead  of  being  situated  behind  the  penis,  as  in  most 
placental  Mammals,  are  placed  in  front  of  that  organ  in  a  kind  of 
scrotum  that  occupies  the  same  place  as  the  pouch  of  the  female, 
and  is  in  like  manner  supported  by  two  mam^ial  boiiet  derived  from 
the  pubea,  around  which  the  cremaster  muscle  winds  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  enable  it  powerfully  to  compress  the  testicles  during  the 
congrees  of  the  sexes.  The  vasa  deferentia  derived  from  the  testes 
open  into  the  commencement  of  the  urethra,  which  now,  for  the  fiiet 
time,  forma  a  complete  canal  leading  from  the  bladder  to  the  extremity 
of  the  penis.  The  auxiliary  glands  that  pour  additional  secretions 
into  the  urethra  are  of  great  size,  and  more  numerous  than  those  met 
with  in  the  human  subject  In  the  first  place,  the  commencement  of 
the  urethral  tube  ia  embraced  by  a  bulky  and  conical  proitats,  to  which 
succeed  three  pairs  of  large  secreting  organs  {Cowper't  glands),  each 
enveloped  in  a  musculo-membranous  sheath,  apparently  intended  to 
compress  their  substance,  and  thus  efficiently  discharge  their  seore- 
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tion  into  the  canal  of  the  urethra,  there  to  be  mixed  up  with  the 
seminal  fluid. 

(2386.)  But,  perhaps,  the  moet  deeded  peculiarities  that  charac- 
terise the  males  of  p.  ,.. 
Marsupial  quadrupeds 
are  met  with  in  the 
construction  of  the 
penis  itaelf.  The  two 
roots  or  crura  of  the 
corpora  eavemoea  are 
not,  aa  in  the  higher 
Mammals,  attached  to 
the  branches  of  the 
iBchiutn  by  ligament- 
ous bands,  but  each 
swells  into  a  large 
bulb  enclosed  in  a 
powerful  muscular  en- 
velope. The  bulbous 
portion  of  the  urethra 
is  likewise  double, 
and  embraced  by  pow- 
erful muscles.  In  the 
Kangaroo,  moreover, 
the  spongy  erectile 
tissue  that  encloses 
the  urethra  passes 
with  thatcanal  tluough 
the  centre  of  the  body 
of  the  penis,  formed 
by  the  corpora  caver- 
nosa,  so  that  a  fflans 
con  scarcely  be  said 

to  eiist ;  but  in  other  GenemiTe  oigaui  of  female  Kangaroo. 

Marsupials,  as.  for  example,  in  the  Opossums  {Didelpku),  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  intromittent  organ  is  bifid,  thus  forming  another 
approximation  to  the  oviparous  type. 

(3386.)  Id  the  female  Eangaroc,  aud  other  Marsupials,  there  are 
still  two  distinct  uteri,  opening  into  the  vagina  by  distinct  orifices ; 
and  even  the  vagina  itself  is  double,  eshibiting  a  veiy  peculiar  and 
intoresting  arrangement,  represented  in  the  preceding  figure  {fig. 
801).  Theovaria  (a,  a)  are  now  reduced  to  comparatively  small  dimen- 
Bians  when  compared  with  those  of  the  Ovipara;  a  circumstance  that 
depends  upon  the  reduced  size  of  the  ovarian  ovules,  which  no  longer 
present  the  bulky  yolks  peculiar  to  oviparous  generation,  the  necessity 
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for  the  eitiateuce  of  such  a  large  store  of  food  being  now  superseded 
by  the  provision  of  another  kind  of  nourishment  derived  firam  the 
luammsry  glands.  The  Fallopian  tubes  commetice  by  wide  fimbri&ted 
apertures,  and  each  leads  into  a  separate  uterine  canal  (6),  iu  whicii 
the  first  part  of  gestation  is  accomplished.  The  two  uteri  open  by  two 
orifices  («,  /)  into  the  two  vaginie  (9,  g),  which  remain  quite  distinct 
from  each  other  from  their  commencement  to  their  terminauon  in 
the  urelkro-texual  canal  (A),  a  kind  of  cloaca  into  which  bolji  tlie 
vagina  and  the  urethra  empty  themselves. 

(2387.)  Such  being  the  arrangement  of  the  generativo  apparatus 
of  the  female  Kangaroo,  we  are  prepared,  in  the  next  place,  to  con. 
aider  the  structure  of  the  Marsupial  ovum,  and  to  trace  its  prepress 
from  the  ovary,  where  it  is  first  formed,  into  the  Mareupial  poucb, 
where  the  development  of  the  fetus  is  ultimately  completed. 

(S388.)  The  ovary  of  a  Marsupial  animal,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  resembles  that  of  ordinary  Mammalia,  and  preseata  the  sams 
dense  structure.  But  the  ovarian  ovules,  although  characterised  by 
the  paucity  of  yolk  as  compared  with  the  oviparous  classes,  yet  bave 
a  larger  proportion  than  exists  in  the  placental  Mammalia.  Wfaen 
impregnation  is  effected  in  the  Marsupial  animal,  the  OToafian  veaieU 
or  ovisac  is  ruptured,  and  the  little  ovulum  escapes  iuto  the  Fallopian 
tube,  whereby  it  paeses  into  the  uterine  cavity ;  from  whence  of  course 
it  must  absorb  the  materials  destined  to  support  the  future  embiyo, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  egg  is  furnished  in  the  oviduct  with  tlie 
albumen  that  invests  the  yolk.  The  development  of  the  embiTo 
from  the  blastoderm  or  germinal  membrane  is,  no  doubt,  accomplished 
in  the  same  manner  in  all  Mammalia  as  it  is  in  Birds,  up  to  a  cer- 
tain stage  of  maturity ;  but  at  that  stage  of  growth,  when,  in  the 
case  of  the  Bird,  the  yolk  is  required  to  contribute  to  the  nonriah- 
ment  of  the  newly-formed  being,  in  the  Mammifera  where  no  ade- 
quate supply  of  yolk  exists,  other  means  must  be  resorted  to;  and 
accordingly  the  Marsupial  embryo  is  bom  prematurely,  in  order  (o 
supply  it  with  milk,  and  in  the  ordinary  Mammal  a  placenta  is  deve- 
loped, forming  a  means  of  vascular  communication  between  the  mother 
and  the  fetus. 

(9389.)  The  important  investigations  of  Professor  Owen  upon 
this  subject*  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated.  In  the  gravid  utems 
of  a  Kangaroo,  examined  by  this  indefittigable  labourer  in  the  caase 
of  science,  a  fetus  was  met  with  that  had  apparently  arrived  very 
nearly  at  the  term  of  its  intra-nterine  existence;  and  the  following  is 
a  summary  of  its  anatomy  at  this  period. 

(2300.)  The  ovum  {Jiff.  393,  c)  was  lodged  in  one  of  the  uterioe 
cavities,  and  the  fetus  was  about  an  inch  and  four  lines  in  length. 

*  On  the  Generation  or  Manupiol  AniniBli,  with  a  DcKription  of  the  ImpirgmtH 
L'urut  of  the  Kuigarwo,  b}-  Richard  Owen,  En].    Pbit.  Trani.  IS34. 
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The  walls  of  the  gravid  uteruB  were  obvionsly  dilated,  and  ite  parietes 
varied  in  thicknesB  from  one  to  two  lines,  being  in  the  unimpregnated 
state  about  half  a  line;  but  this  increasB  naa  not  in  the  muscular 
coat,  but  in  the  lining  membrane',  which  was  thrown  into  ineguUr 
folds  and  wrinkles.  There  was,  however,  not  the  slightest  trace  of 
any  vascular  connection  between  the  uterus  and  the  ovum,  neither 
placenta  nor  villi,  nor  any  determination  of  vessels  to  a  given  point 
on  either  of  the  opposed  sur&ces  of  the  chorion  or  uterus :  on  the 
contrary,  the  external  membrane  of  the  ovum  (chorion)  exhibited  not 
the  slightest  trace  of  vascularity,  even  under  the  microscope,  and 
seemed  in  every  respect  to  resemble  the  membmna  putaminia  that 
lines  the  egg-shell. 

(3391.)  The  body  of  the  fetua  itself  was  immediately  enclosed  in 
a  transparent  membrane  (6),  the  amnios. 

(2393.)  Between  the  chorion  {a)  and  the  amnio/  (6)  was  an  exten- 
sive vascular  membrane  (c,  p;    392. 
d.  d,  e,  e)i  ite  figure  seemed 
to  have  been  that  of  a  cone, 
of  which  the  apex  was  at  the 
umbilicus  of  the  fetus. 

(3393.)  Three  vessels 
could  be  distinguished  di- 
verging ttom  the  umbilical 
cord,  and  ramifying  over  it. 
Two  of  these  trunks  con- 
tained coagulated  blood ; 
while  the  third  was  smaller, 
empty,  and  evidently  thearte- 
rial  trunk.  No  trace  of  any 
other  membrane  could  be 
seen  ex  tending  from  the  fetus 
besides  the  three  above  men- 
tioned.— the  chorion  (a),  the 
amnios  {b),  and  the  inter- 
posed vascular  membrane,  Embryo  ot  Kwytroo. 
the  nature  of  which  becomes  the  next  subject  of  inquiry. 

(!2894.)  On  tracing  the  three  vessels  above  alluded  to,  as  ramifying 
over  the  vascular  membrane,  through  the  Dmbilicns  into  the  abdomen, 
the  two  larger  ones,  filled  with  coagulated  blood,  were  found  to  unite, 
and  after  being  joined  by  the  mesenteric  vein  penetrated  the  liver ; 
these,  consequently,  were  the  representatives  of  the  omphala-meaenteric 
or  vitelline  vein  of  the  embryo  bird  (§  S086).  The  third  vessel  passed 
between  the  convolutions  of  the  small  intestine  along  the  mesentery 
to  the  abdominal  aorta,  corresponding  to  on  ompkah-meteiiterie  or  vitel- 
line artery.      The  membrane,  therefore,  upon  which  they  ramified 
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aaswera  to  the  vascular  layer  of  the  germinal  membrane  which 
apreada  over  the  yolk  in  the  oriparous  animals,  or  to  the  vitelline 
vesicle  of  the  embryo  of  ordinary  Mammalia. 

(2396.)  A  filamentary  pedicle  connected  this  membrane  to  the  in- 
testine near  the  termination  of  the  ileum,  thus  completing  the  resem- 
blance between  this  apparatus  and  the  vitelline  system  of  Birda.  But 
here  we  must  caution  the  student  not  to  be  misled  on  one  important 
point :  the  contents  of  the  vitelline  sao  in  the  MaraDpials,  although 
doubtless  intended  to  afford  noorishment  to  the  embryo  animal,  and 
thus  repreeentiog  the  yolk  of  the  bird's  egg,  difiers  from  it  in  one 
very  essential  circumsttnce.  The  yolk  of  the  oviparous  ovum  ia 
ready  formed  in  the  ovary  and  exists  prior  to  conception ;  but  in  the 
Mammal,  where  the  ovarian  yolk  is  met  with  in  extremely  small 
quantities,  the  contents  of  the  Titellicle  must  obviously  be  derived 
from  some  other  source,  most  probably  from  absorption  from  the 
uterine  cavity. 

(23U6.)  In  the  Marsupial  ovum  the  vascnlar  membrane  of  the  vitel< 
licle  is  doubtless  sufficient  for  the  reepiration  of  the  little  creature  up 
to  the  time  of  its  birth,  and  accordingly,  the  aUamoie  tytttm  (§  2088) 
is  but  very  partially  developed.  In  the  ovum  delineated  in  the  last 
figure,  there  was,  as  yet,  no  perceptible  trace  either  of  an  oUon/ou  or 
of  a  urinary  bladder;  but,  as  has  been  proved  by  another  dissection, 
during  the  latt«r  week  of  nterine  gestation,  the  nrinary  bladder  is 
prolonged  beyond  the  umbilicus  so  as  to  form  a  small  allantois  des- 
tined to  receive  the  renal  eecretjon,  which  becomes  more  abundant  as 
the  little  fetus  increases  in  size  and  completeness.* 

(S3S7.)  In  the  mammaiy  fetus  of  a  Kangaroo  a  fortnight  old,  Pn>< 
fessor  Owen  detected  both  an  urachus  and  umbilical  arteries,  but 
these  only  extended  from  the  bladder  and  iliac  vessels  as  for  as  the 
nmbilicus ;  neither  could  any  umbilical  vein  be  found  penetrating  the 
liver.  It  is  in  the  placental  Mammals  that  we  shall  find  these  Tas- 
sels assuming  their  full  importance,  and  developing  themselves  into  a 
new  system,  whereby  the  communication  between  the  mother  and  her 
ofbpring  is  still  more  effectually  provided  for. 

(2398.)  When  we  consider  the  very  early  period  at  which  the  young 
Kangaroo  is  bom,  namely,  at  about  the  thirty-ninth  day  after  concep- 
tion, it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  organs  most  immediately 
connected  with  the  vital  actions  are  precociously  matured ;  and  accor- 
dingly, even  in  the  embryo  above  delineated  {fig.  392),  the  intestines, 
the  liver,  the  kidneys,  and  the  testes  were  all  conspicnous,  and  the 
diaphragm,  the  heart,  and  the  lungs  were  in  such  an  advanced  condi- 
tion as  to  show  that  they  would  soon  be  capable  of  prematurely  taking 
upon  themselTes  the  exercise  of  the  circulatory  and  respiratory  func- 
tions. 

'  Sm  I^Qoeedingi  of  tbe  Zool.  Society  fu  Augiut,  1837, 
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(3399.)  Thifl  rapid  development  of  the  viscera  connected  with  circu- 
lation and  respiration,  is  in  truth  essentially  requisite ;  for  no  sooner 
has  the  embryo  arrived  at  the  size  represented  in  the  next  figure  {Jig- 
393,  a),  and  while  the  limbs  are  still  in  a  most  rudimentary  condition. 
the  embryo  is  transferred  from  the  uterus  into  the  marsupial  pouch, 
where  it  is  found  attached  by  its  mouth  to  one  of  the  nipples,  from 
whence  the  materials  of  iU  support  are  to  be  obtained,  until  it  has 
acquired  sufficient  strength  and  size  to  leave  the  strange  portable  nest 
in  which  its  fetal  growth  is  accomplished,  and  procure  food  adapted  to 
a  maturer  condition. 

(2400.)  A  very  beautiful  provision  is  met  with  in  the  constroction 
of  the  respiratory  passages  of  the  young  Marsupial,  intended  to  obviate 
the  pOBsibili^  of  sufibcation  consequent  upon  the  admission  of  milk  into 
the  trachea, — a  circumstance  that  without  some  peculiar  arrangement 
might  easily  happen ;  but  of  this  we  mustquote  the  original  description, 
extracted  from  the  paper  already  referred  to.*  "  The  new-born  Kan- 
garoo," observes  Professor  Owen, "  possesses  greater  powers  of  action 
than  the  same-sized  embryo  of  aSAMp,  and  approximates  more  nearly  in 
this  respect  to  the  new-bom  young  of  the  Bat;  yet  it  is  evidently  in- 
ferior to  the  latter.  For  although  it  is  enabled  by  the  muscular  power 
of  its  lips  to  grasp  and  adhere  firmly  to  the  nipple,  it  seems  to  he 
anable  to  draw  sustenance  therefrom  by  its  own  unaided  efforts.  The 
mother,  as  Professor  Geoffroyf  and  Mr.  Moi^n|  have  shown,  is 
therefore  provided  with  a  peculiar  adaptation  of  a  muscle  (analogous 
to  the  cremaster)  to  the  mammary  gland,  for  the  evident  purpose  of 
injecting  the  milk  from  the  nipple  into  the  mouth  of  the  adherent 
fetus.  Now  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  fetal  efforts  of  suction 
should  always  be  coincident  with  the  maternal  act  of  iigection ;  and, 
if  at  any  time  this  should  not  be  the  case, 
a  &tal  accident  might  happen  from  the 
milk  being  forcibly  injected  into  the  larynx. 
Professor  Geoffrey  first  described  the  mo- 
dification by  which  this  purpose  is  effected, 
and  Mr.  Hunter  appears  to  have  foreseen 
the  necessity  for  such  a  structure,  for  he 
has  dissected  two  small  fetnses  of  the  Kan- 
garoo  for  the  especial  purpose  of  showing 
the  relation  of  the  larynx  to  the  posterior 
nares.§  The  epiglottis  and  arytenoid  car- 
tilages are  elongated  and  approximated,  so 

■  Page  S4e. 

+  Mimoirei  du  Muiee,  torn.  xxt.  p.  IS. 
t  Tran».  Lin.  Society,  lol.  ni.  p.  61. 
i  "See  No*.  37S1,  37S4,  37M,  in  the  Ph.YBologi- 
al  Kriu  of  tbs  Hnnterian  MnMam,  in  which  iheie 
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that  the  rima  glottidia  )b  thus  situated  at  the  apex  of  a  ooae-shaped 
larynx  {Jig.  S93,  B,  a),  which  projecte,  as  ia  the  Getacea,  into  th« 
posterior  nares,  where  it  is  closely  embraced  by  the  muscles  of  the 
soft  palate.  The  air  passage  is  thus  completely  separated  from  tb« 
fauces,  aud  the  injected  milk  passes  in  a  divided  stream,  on  eitber 
side  of  the  larynx,  into  the  cesophagus." 

"Thus  aided  and  protect«d  by  modiSoations  of  stnictare,  botfa  is 
the  system  of  the  mother  and  in  ita  own,  designed  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  each   other's  pecaliar  condition,  and  affording  therefore  the 
most  irre&agible  evidence  of  Creative  foresight,  the  feeble  ofi&pring 
continues  to  increase  from  sustenance,  exclusively  derived  from  the 
mother,  for  a  period  of  about  eight  months.     The  young  Kangaivo 
may  then  be  seen  frequently  to  protrude  its  head  from  the  moutfa  of 
the  pouch,  and  to  crop  the  grass  at  the  same  time  that  the  motfaer  is 
browsing.     Having  thus   acquired  additional  strength,  it  quits    the 
pouch,  and  hops  at  first  with  a  feeble  and  vacillating  gait;   bat  con- 
tinues to  return  to  the  pouch  for  occasional  sheltor  and  supplies  of 
food,  till  it  has  attained  the  weight  of  ten  pounds.     After  this  it  will 
occasionally  insert  its  bead  for  the  purpose  of  sucking,  notwithstand. 
ing  another  fetus  may  have  been  deposited  in  the  pouch ;  for  the  latter. 
as  we  have  seen,  attaches  itself  to  a  different  nipple  from   the  one 
which  had  previously  been  in  use." 

(3401.)  Thus  therefore  are  we  conducted  by  the  Ovo-mvipara,  as 
the  MiJtsin'iALiA  are  properly  called,  to  the  most  perfect  or  placental 
type  of  the  generative  system. 

(S40S.)  Commencing  our  account  of  the  reproductive  oi^ana  of 
VIVIPAROUS  Mahualia,  by  examining  those  of  the  male  sex,  we  have 
another  striking  example  of  the  insafBcienoy  of  tbe  nomenclatnre 
employed  by  the  anatomist  who  confines  his  studies  to  the  human 
body,  vhen  it  becomes  necessary  to  describe  corresponding  organs 
even  in  animals  organized  after  the  same  type. 

(2403.)  True  it  is,  that  there  is  the  same  general  arrai^ment  of 
the  generative  apparatus ;  and  it  is  convenient,  as  &r  as  possible,  to 
apply  the  same  names  to  structures  that  apparently  represent  each 
other ;  but  a  very  superficial  examination  of  the  &cts  will  serve  to 
show  that  great  differences  exist  between  them ;  and,  accordingly,  we 
are  not  surprised  to  find  the  utmost  perplexity  and  confusion  in  the 
descriptions  of  tliese  parts,  arising  from  the  indiscriminate  applic^on 
of  the  tenna  employed  in  human  anatomy  to  totally  dissiinilar  atmc- 
tures. 

(S404.)  It  is  not,  however,  our  business  here  to  criticise  the  labonra 
of  authors  upon  this  subject ;  we  must  content  ourselves  with  aslect- 
ing  an  example  of  one  of  the  more  complex  forms  under  whtdi 
am  evidence!  tliKt  Mr.  Hanler  hsd  uiticipaUd  moat  of  tba  aoatomical  ducOTeiMt 
whioh  have  aubMijaeiitlT  been  made  upon  the  embiyo  of  tbe  Kaffuao." 
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the  male  geniUls  present  tbemseWes,  and  leave  the  reader  to 
contrast  tbe  various  organs  with  those  met  with  in  the  human  sub- 
ject 

(2405.)  The  annexed  figure  {_fiff.  394,  a)  represents  the  generative 
-viscera  of  the  male  Hed'jehog.  The  rectum  (a)  and  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  (fc)  remain  in  xitu;  but  the  rest  of  Uie  latter  viscus  has  been 
removed,  and  the  first  portion  of  the  urethra  (c)  slit  open,  in  order  to 
show  the  relations  of  tlie  suiTounding  parts. 

(3406.)  The  teste*  (t,  h)  present  the  same  structure  in  all  the  class, 
and  consist  essentially  of  an  immense  assemblage  of  extremely  deli- 
cate   iubuli    teminiferi,  ^^  g^j 
enclosed  in  a  dense  al- 
bugineous    tunic     from 
vrhich  septa  pass  inter- 
nally, whereby  the  semi- 
niferous tubes  are  divided 
into    several    fosciculi : 
after  piercing  the  proper 
fibrous  tunicof  the  testes, 
thesperm-secre  ling  lubes 
are  collected  into  an  ex- 
tremely   tortuous  duct,  , 
that  b;  its  convolutions 
forms    the    epididymis, 
as  in  Man,  and  is  then 
continued,     under     the 
name  of  vai  defertm,  to 
the    commencement   of 
the  urethra,  into  which 
the  two  ducta  open  (b, 
b,  b).    In  the  Horse,  and 
raanyRuminants.thevas              ^ 
deferens  presents  a  re-          «»Ug"ie« 
markable  structure:  before  its  termination   it  suddenly  swells  to  a 
considerable  diameter,  depending  upon  the  increased  thicluess  of  the 
mills  of  the  canal,  which  at  the  same  time  become  cellular,  and  se- 
crete a  gelatinous  fluid  that  escapes  into  the  cavity  of  the  duct. 

(3407.)  In  their  situation  the  testee  of  placental  Mammals  are 
found  to  offer  very  striking  differences.  In  the  Cetaeea,  the  Elephant, 
and  the  Seal  tribes,  they  remain  permanently  in  the  abdomen,  bound 
down  hy  a  process  of  the  peritoneum.  In  Man,  and  most  quadrupeds, 
on  the  contrary,  they  pass  out  of  the  abdominal  cavity  through  the 
inguinal  rings,  and  sre  suspended  in  a  scrotal  pouch  formed  by  the 
skin,  and  a  cremaster  muscle,  and  lined  by  a  serous  prolongation  of 
the  peritoneal  sac.     The  spermatic  cords,  therefore,  formed  by  the 
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veawls  and  excretoi;  canal  of  the  testes  will  take  a  different  oonne, 
in  confonnitj  with  the  variable  position  of  these  organs,  and,  where  a 
Bcrotum  eicista,  must  enter  the  abdomen  through  on  inguinal  canal. 
Still,  from  their  horizontal  posture,  quadrupeds  are  but  little  liable  to 
hemis9,  even  where  the  inguinal  passages  are  much  more  open  than 
in  the  human  subject. 

(3408.)  The  quantity  of  the  seminal  fluid  fnniisbed  by  the  testes 
is  very  small,  as  muat  be  evident  from  the  extreme  narrowness  of  the 
duct  through  which  it  passes  into  the  urethra.  Nevertheless,  as  the 
impregnation  of  the  female  now  requires  the  forcible  iigection  of  this 
fluid,  it  is  absolutely  requisite  to  increase  the  bulk  of  the  vivifying 
secretion,  in  order  to  enable  the  muscles  that  embrace  the  urethntl 
tube  efficiently  to  expel  it  For  this  purpose  additional  glands  are 
given,  whereby  diflerent  fluids  are  poured  into  the  urethral  cavity, 
apparently  for  the  sole  purpose  of  diluting  the  spermatic  liquor,  and 
thus  forming  a  vehicle  for  its  expulsion.  These  mcetmunaU  glands, 
as  they  are  named,  are  not  found  in  any  oviparous  animal ;  but  in  the 
Mammal  such  is  their  size  and  importance  that  there  may  be  just 
reason  for  supposing  them  to  exercise  a  more  important  office  than 
that  usually  assigned  to  them  by  physioli^ts :  and  this  supposition 
seems  to  obtain  additional  weight  when  we  consider  the  great  diversit;^ 
of  structure  that  they  exhibit  in  different  quadrupeds. 

(Q409.)  The  veiicula  tmiinaU*  are  the  first  of  these  accesaory 
secreting  organs  that  require  our  notice.  In  Man  the  seminal 
vesicles,  as  tbey  an  erroneously  termed,  resemble  two  membranous 
reservoirs,  situated  beneath  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  were  once 
supposed  to  he  receptacles  for  containing  the  semen.  When  opened, 
however,  they  are  found  to  be  composed  of  the  windings  of  a 
very  sinuous  secreting  surface;  and,  as  their  excretory  ducts  open 
into  the  urethra  in  common  with  the  vasa  deferentia,  they  obviously 
add  the  fluid  that  they  elaborate  to  the  secretion  of  the  testes. 

(2410.)  But  notwithstanding  their  apparent  importance  in  tho 
human  species,  these  organs  do  not  exist  at  all  in  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  Cabnitora  ;  neither  are  they  found  in  the  Buhinakte,  nor 
in  the  cetaceous  Mammals. 

(3411.)  In  other  quadrupeds,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  found;  and 
their  proportionate  size  is  extremely  remarkable.  This  is  spedally 
the  case  in  the  Rodent  tribes,  and  among  the  Ihsboxivoka.  In  the 
Htdgthog,  for  example,  their  bulk  is  enormous.  In  this  creature 
they  form  two  large  masses  {fig.  394,  a,  e,  c),  each  composed  of  four 
or  five  bundles  of  long  and  tortuous  secerning  vessels  folded  upon 
themselves  in  all  directions,  and  pouring  the  product  of  their  secre- 
tion into  the  urethra  by  two  ducts  (Jig.  304,  b  e,  e),  quite  distinct  from 
the  vana  deferentia. 

(3412.)  The  proOatet  are  the  next  succenturiate  glands,  super- 
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added  tn  the  essential  generative  organs  of  the  placental  Mammals; 
and  so  diverse  is  their  stracture  in  different  tribes,  that  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  recognise  them  under  the  varied  forms  that    they 


(3413.)  In  Man  the  pro»tate  is  a  solid  glandular  mass,  that  em- 
braces the  commencement  of  the  urethra,  into  which  it  discharges  its 
secretion  by  numerous  small  ducts;  and  this  is  the  most  common 
arrangemeut  throughout  the  Mammiferous  orders. 

(S414.)  In  HuHiNANTs,  SoLTpsDs,  and  in  the  Elephant,  there  are 
two  or  even  four  prostates  of  a  very  different  kind ;  each  gland  hav- 
ing a  central  cavity,  into  which  smaller  cavities  open  hy  wide  orifices. 
In  these  creatures,  therefore,  the  prostatic  secretion  accumulates  in 
the  interior  of  the  gland,  from  whence  it  is  conveyed  into  the  urethra 
by  appropriate  excretory  canals. 

(S415.)  In  most  of  the  Rodektia,  in  the  MoUaxA  in  the  Hedgehog, 
the  structure  of  the  prostate  is  so  peculiar  that  many  distinguished 
comparative  anatomists  refuse  to  apply  the  same  name  to  organs  that 
obviously  represent  the  gland  we  are  describing,  preferring,  with 
Cuvior,  to  call  them  "  accessory  vesicles." 

(2416.)  In  the  Hedgehog,  the  prostate  is  replaced  by  two  lai^e 
masses  {Jiff.  394,  a,  d,  d).  each  composed  of  parallel,  flexuous,  and 
branched  tubes,  all  of  which  unite  into  ducts  common  to  the  whole 
group,  whereby  the  fluid  elaborated  is  conveyed  into  the  urethra 
through  minute  orilices  {Jig.  394,  b,  e,  e). 

(2417.)  A  third  set  of  auniliary  secreting  bodies,  very  generally 
met  with,  are  called  by  the  name  of  "  Cowper's  glands."  These  in 
oar  own  species  are  very  small,  not  exceeding  the  size  of  a  pea;  but 
in  many  quadrupeds  they  are  much  more  largely  developed.  In  the 
Hedgehog  (Jig.  304,  a,  /)  they  are  obviously  composed  of  convoluted 
tubes,  and  their  ducts  open  by  distinct  apertures  (b,  g,  g)  into  the 
floor  of  the  urethra. 

(2418.)  The  canal  of  the  urethra,  through  which  the  urine  as  well 
as  the  generative  secretions  are  expelled  from  the  body  of  the  male 
Mammal,  is  a  complete  Cube,  and  no  longer  a  mere  furrow,  as  we  have 
seen  it  to  be  in  all  the  Ovipara  possessed  of  an  intromittent  apparatus. 
It  extends  from  the  neck  of  the  bladder  to  the  extremity  of  the  penis ; 
but  in  this  course,  owing  to  its  relations  vrith  the  eurrounding  parts, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  it  as  divisible  into  two  or  three  dis- 
tinct portions,  each  of  which  offers  peculiarities  worthy  of  remark. 
The  first  part  of  the  urethral  tube  is  not  unfretiuently.  as  in  the  hu- 
man subject,  more  or  less  completely  surrounded  by  the  prostate 
gland,  and  in  such  cases  merits  the  name  of  "prostatic  portion"  but 
where,  as  in  the  Hedgehog,  the  prostates  do  not  enclose  the  commence- 
ment of  the  canal,  this  division  of  the  urethra  does  not  exist. 

(a41S.)  The  second  is  the  "  muscular  portion,"  extending  from  the 
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prostate  to  the  root  of  the  penis,  and  it  is  into  this  put  that  all  tfae 
generative  secretions  are  poured  from  their  respective  ducte  {Jig.  394, 
B,  b,  c,  »,  g,  h).  Externally,  this  division  of  the  urethra  b  enclosed 
by  strong  muscles  {fig.  391,  a,  i,  i),  which  by  their  convulsive  contrac- 
tions forcibly  ejaculate  the  different  fluids  coucemed  in  impregnation, 
and  thus  secure  an  efficient  intromission  of  the  seminal  liquor  into 
the  female  organs. 

(^430.)  The  third  portion  of  the  urethra  is  enclosed  in  the  body  of 
the  penis,  and  surrounded  by  the  erectile  tissue,  of  which  that  organ 
esaentially  consisiA;  but  in  all  quadrupeds  this  part  of  the  canal  is 
not  BO  decidedly  continuous  with  the  muscular  portion  as  it  appears 
to  be  in  Man  and  the  generality  of  Mammalia.  In  many  Rounakts, 
and  in  some  of  the  Hog  tribe,  the  muscular  division  of  the  canal 
opens  into  the  upper  part  of  the  third  or  vascular  division,  in  such  a 
manner  that  a  cuUde-tac  occupies  the  commencement  of  the  vascular 
btdb  of  the  urethra,  as  it  is  called  by  anatomists,  into  vhich  the  secre- 
tion of  Cowper's  glands  is  poured,  vrithout  having  been  previously 
mixed  with  the  seminal  or  prostatic  fluids.  In  some  Rodents,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  Squirrel  and  the  Marmot,  the  arrangement  is  still 
more  curious;  for  the  ctd-de-tae  of  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  in  these 
creatures,  which  receives  the  secretion  of  Cowper'i  glandt,  is  length- 
ened out  into  a  long  tube  that  runs  for  some  distance  beneath  tfae 
proper  urethra,  and  only  joins  that  canal  near  the  extremitj  of  the 
penis. 

(2421.)  The  body  of  the  penis  in  the  Mammalia,  as  in  all  other 
Vertebrata  possessed  of  such  an  oi^an,  is  composed  of  vascular  erec- 
tile tissue ;  but  now,  besides  the  corpora  cavernosa,  which  in  Reptiles 
and  Birds  formed  the  entire  organ,  another  portion  is  superadded, 
destined  to  enclose  the  canal  of  the  urethra  in  a  thick  erectile  sheath, 
and,  moreover,  to  form  the  glatia,  or  most  sensitive  part  of  the  intro- 
mitten t  apparatus. 

(S4Q2.)  The  corpora  eavemota  are  now  securely  flxed  to  the  bones 
of  the  pelvis  by  two  roots  or  crura;  and  even  in  the  Cetacea,  where 
no  pelvis  is  met  with,  the  ot»a  UchU  exist,  apparently  only  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  Arm  support  to  the  origin  of  the  parts  in  question. 
The  size  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  in  Man,  and  many  other  animals, 
is  of  itself  sufficient  to  give  the  needful  rigidity  to  the  parta  during 
aexusl  excitement ;  but  in  some  tribes  an  additional  provision  is  re- 
quired to  ensure  adequate  finnneea.  Thus  in  Monkeyi,  BaU,  Ibe 
Cabkivora,  the  Rodektia,  and  the  BaltBtttda  among  CETAOSAKa,  a 
bone  is  embedded  in  the  substance  of  the  male  organ,  of  which  it 
forms  a  considerable  part.  Where  this  bone  exists,  the  corpora  caver- 
nosa are  proportionately  small,  and  the  fibrous  walls  of  the  penis  are 
confounded  with  its  periosteal  coveiing. 

(S4U3.}  The  eiyrpu*  spongiotum,  likewise  composed  of  erectile  tissue. 
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is  quite  distioct  from  the  cavernous  bodies,  and,  as  vce  have  said 
before,  is  only  found  in  the  Mammifera.  It  commencea  by  a  bulbous 
origin  that  embraces  the  urethra,  and  it  accompanies  that  canal  quite 
to  the  extremity  of  the  penis,  where  it  dilates  into  the  glans. 

(2424.)  The  size  and  shape  of  the  male  organ  varies  of  course  in 
every  genua  of  quadrupeds,  as  does  the  form  and  texture  of  the 
glass.  To  describe  these  would  lead  ua  into  details  of  too  little 
importance  to  be  noticed  in  a  surrey  so  general  as  that  we  are  now 
taking;  neTertbeless,  we  cannot  entirely  omit  to  notice  the  strange 
and  unaccountable  structure  met  with  in  some  of  the  Rodent  tribes, 
whereby  the  penis  is  rendered  a  moat  formidable-looking  apparatus. 
the  object  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture ;  although,  as  an 
instrument  of  excitement,  no  one  will  be  disposed  to  deny  its 
efficiency. 

(Q4S5.)  Thus,  in  the  Ouinea-pig  tribe  (Cavia,  Ilig.),  the  penis  is 
Blrengtheoed  by  a  flat  hone  that  reaches  forward  as  far  as  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  gland  beneath  which  ia  the  termination  of  the  urethra ; 
but  behind  and  below  the  orifice  of  this  canal  is  the  opening  of  a 
pouch,  wherein  are  lodged  two  long  homy  spikes.  When  the 
member  is  erect,  the  pouch  alluded  to  becomes  everted,  and  the 
spikes  (fig.  39B,  d)  are  ^^^ 

protruded  externally  to 
a  considerable  length. 
Both  the  evected  pouch 
(6)  and  the  entire  surface 
ef  the  glans  are,  more- 
ever,  covered  densely 
with  sharp  spines  or 
hooklete ;  and  as  though 
even  all  this  were  not 
sufficient  to  produce  the 
needful  irritation,  still 
further  back  there  are, 

in    Bome   species,    two  Peni.  »t  the  AgouiL 

sharp  and  strong  homy 

saws  (c,  e)  appended  to  the  sides  of  the  organ.  From  this  terrible 
armature  of  the  male  Cavys,  It  would  be  only  natural  to  expect 
some  corresponding  peculiarity  in  the  female  parts;  but,  however 
inexplicable  it  may  appear,  the  female  vagina  offers  no  uncommon 
structure. 

(Q436.)  We  have,  in  the  last  place,  to  examine  the  generative  system 
of  the  female  placental  Mammalia,  and  thus  to  trace  the  development 
of  this  important  system  to  its  most  complete  and  highest  form. 

(S42T.)  In  the  Mabscfialia,  as  the  reader  will  remember,  there 
were  still  two  distinct  uteri,  that  were  obviously  the  representatives 
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of  the  oviducts  of  the  oviparoas  classes.  In  the  hDman  female,  on 
the  contrary,  the  uterus  is  a  single  central  viscus.  into  which  the 
germs  derived  from  the  ovaria  are  introduced  through  the  two  "  FaUi>- 
pioH  tubes."  as  the  oviducts  are  now  designated ;  but  we  shall  sooti 
see  that  tlie  viviparous  Mammals  oSer  in  the  anatomical  structore  of 
the  generative  system  of  the  female  so  many  intermediate  gradations 
of  form,  that  we  are  almost  insensibly  conducted  even  from  the 
divided  uteri  of  the  Ornithorynchus  up  to  the  most  elevated  and  con- 
centrated condition  that  the  uterine  apparatus  ultimately  attains  in 
our  own  species. 

{Hits.)  In  the  female  BaMiit,  for  example,  we  have  a  placental 
Mammal  that  in  every  part  of  the  organization  of  its  reproductive 
organs  testifies  Its  near  affinity  to  the  Marsupial  type.  The  ovaria 
{Jig.  806,  A,  (),  although  widely  different  as  regards  the  size  of  the 

Fig.  396. 
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contained  ovules  from  those  of  oviparons  animals,  Btill  retain  faint 
traces  of  a  botryoidal  or  racemose  appearance. 

(3439.)  The  oviducta  (n,  o),  or  the  Fallopian  tuibw  as  we  moat  now 
call  them,  are  reduced  in  their  diameter  to  very  small  dimensions, 
and  testify  by  their  tenuity  how  minute  must  be  the  ovule  t«  which 
they  give  passage.  To  these  succeed  the  uteri  («,/),  still  entirely 
distinct  from  each  other  throughout  their  whole  extent,  and  even 
opening  into  the  vagina  {g)  by  separate  orifices,  into  which  the  probea 
t.  A,  have  been  introduced.  As  far  as  its  anatomy  is  concerned,  such 
an  uterine  apparatus  might  belong  to  a  marsupial  Mammifer:  and 
even  in  the  rest  of  the  sexual  parts  obvious  relations  may  be  traoed 
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between  the  rodent  we  are  describing  and  the  oTo-vivi parous  qnad- 

(3430.)  It  is  true  there  ore  no  longer  two  vaginie  terminating  in  a 
single  cloacsl  cavity,  but  let  the  reader  obserre  how  nearly  the  vagina  of 
the  Babbit  (Jig.  306,  a,  b)  approximates  thecondition  of  a aloacal chamber. 
Anteriorly  it  receivea  the  contents  of  the  bladder  (d,  m) ;  while  the 
rectum  (s)  terminatea  by  an  anal  orifice  {t),  bo  closely  conjoined  with 
the  aperture  of  the  vulva,  that  the  anatomist  ia  almoat  in  douht 
whether  the  external  opening  might  not  be  described  as  common  both 
to  the  vagina  and  intestine.  Advancing  from  this  lowest  form  of  a 
placental  uterine  system,  it  is  found  that  the  two  uteri  before  their 
termination  become  united  so  aa  to  form  a  central  portion  common  to 
both,  called  the  body  of  the  uterus,  through  the  interrentiou  of  which 
they  communicate  with  the  vagina  by  a  single  paaaege  named  the  os 
tinea:  atill,  however,  the  eomua  uteri,  especially  in  those  tribes  that 
are  moat  remarkable  for  their  fecundity,  become  during  gestation  tax 
more  capacious  than  the  mesial  portion  of  which  they  appear  to  be 
prolongations.  It  is,  in  fact,  in  the  comua  that  the  numerous  pro- 
geny of  such  animals  are  lodged  during  the  whole  time  of  their  reten- 
tion in  the  nterua;  and  consequently  such  an  arrangement  is  abso- 
lutely requisite,  as  mnat  be  evident  from  simply  inspecting  the  gravid 
uterus  of  a  Sow  (Jig.  397),  where  the  eomua  uteri  (c,  e),  are  of  re- 
markable dimensions. 

(2481.)  Aa  we  ascend  from  the  more  prolific  inferior  races  to  the 
Quadrumana  and  the  Human  speciee,  the  proportionate  size  of  the 
body  of  the  uterus  becomes  materially  increased,  and  that  of  the 
comua  diminishes  in  the  same  ratio,  until  in  the  Monkeyt  and  in 
Woman  the  latter  become  quite  lost,  and  the  now  pyriform  central 
part  appears  to  cempoas  the  entire  viscua,  into  the  cavity  of  which  the 
Fallopian  tubes  seem  immediately  to  discharge  themselves.  Thus 
gradually,  therefore,  does  the  oviparous  sexual  apparatus  assume  the 
viviparous  type;  and  then,  passing  through  numeroua  intermediate 
forma,  ultimately  attains  its  most  concentrated  condition  in  the  uterus 
of  the  human  female. 

(3433.)  In  every  other  part  of  the  generative  syatem  we  shall 
likewise  find  the  characters  of  the  type  at  length  completely  estab- 
lished. The  ovaria  (Jig.  397,  a)  entirely  lose  all  traces  of  their 
original  racemose  condition,  for  now  the  quantity  of  granular  matter 
inclosed  along  with  the  germ  in  each  Graafian  vesicle,  the  last  remnant 
of  the  yolk,  has  become  almost  inappreciable,  and  the  little  ovarium 
ovules  are  inclosed  in  a  dense  parenchymatous  aubstance  enveloped  hy 
a  amooth  albugineoos  tunic.  The  Fallopian  tubee  [b)  correspond,  in 
the  smallnesa  of  their  diameter,  with  the  minuteneaa  of  the  globules 
they  are  destined  to  convey  from  the  ovaries  into  the  uterine  recep- 
tacle ;  and  lastly,  the  excretory  canal  of  the  bladder  (d)  becomes  quite 
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Uterni  of  the  Sow- 

ieparated  from  the  vagina  («),  and  the  anal  and  generative  apertures 
are  found  completely  distinct  from  each  other. 

(3433.)  After  the  above  brief  sketch  of  the  anatomy  of  the  oi^ans 
of  generation  in  the  higher  Mammalia,  it  now  remains  for  us  to  trace 
the  development  of  the  germ  from  the  moment  of  impregnation  to 
the  birth  of  the  fetus,  and  observe  in  nhat  particulars  placental 
generation  differs  from  the  oviparous  and  ovo- viviparous  types  alreadj 
described.  In  the  viviparout  or  placental  Mammmifer,  the  effect  of 
impregnation  is  the  bursting  of  one  or  more  of  the  Graafian  vetieUt, 
and  the  escape  of  the  contained  germs  from  the  ovisacs  therein  they 
were  formed.  In  the  Oviparo,  owing  to  the  delicacy  of  the  ovisacs, 
the  vascular  membranes  composing  them,  when  once  ruptured,  sre 
speedily  removed  by  absorption ;  but  in  the  Mammal  this  is  not  tbs 
case,  and  a  cicatrix  remains  permanently  visible  upon  the  surface  of 
the  ovary,  indicating  where  the  rupture  has  occurred :  such  cicatrices 
are  known  by  the  name  of  corpora  luUa. 

(3434.)  On  the  rupture  of  the  ovarian  ovisac,  the  vesielt  of  Purkwjt, 
or  the  essential  germ,  accompanied  only  by  a  most  minute  quantity  of 
granular  fluid,  or  yolk,  is  token  up  by  the  fimbriated  extremity  of  the 
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Fallopian  tube,  and  conreyed  into  the  interior  of  the  uterus,  nhere 
its  development  commences.  Observatious  are  wanting  to  teach  us 
precisely  what  are  the  first  appearances  of  the  embryo ;  but  there  is 
not  the  least  doubt  that  the  materials  for  its  earliest  growth  are  ab- 
sorbed in  the  cavity  of  the  nomb,  and  that  its  formation  from  a  blasto- 
derm, or  germinal  membrane,  is  exactly  comparable  to  what  occurs  in 
the  egg  of  the  Bird,  already  minutely  described  in  the  last  chapter 
(§  2058  et  seq.},  and  that  in  every  particular,  as  relates  to  the  growth 
and  functions  of  the  citelline  or  omphalo-intienlerie  as  well  as  of  the 
amniotvi  systems,  the  phenomena  are  the  same  as  in  the  marsupial 
Mammal  up  to  the  period  when  the  young  Marmpian  is  prematurely 
bom,  t«  be  afterwards  nourished  in  the  pouch  of  its  mother  from 
materials  derived  from  the  breast. 

(3435.)  But  precisely  at  that  point  of  development  where  the  Mar- 
supial embryo  is  expelled  from  the  uterus  of  its  parent,  namely,  when 
the  functions  both  of  the  vitellicle  and  of  the  allantoid  apparatus 
become  no  longer  efficient  either  for  nutrition  or  respiration,  a  third 
system  of  organs  is  developed  in  the  placental  Mammifer,  whereby  a 
vascular  intercommunication  is  established  between  the  fetus  and  the 
uterine  vessels  of  the  mother,  forming  what  has  been  named  by  human 
embryologists  the  Placenta. 

(2436.)  In  the  ovum  of  a  Sheep,  at  that  period  of  the  growth  of  the 
fetus  which  nearly  corresponds  with  the  end  of  utero-gestation  in  the 
prematurely-born  Kangaroo,  all  the  three  systems  alluded  to  are  co- 
existent and  easily  distinguishable,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  accompany- 
ing figure  (Jig.  308).     The  fetus  (a),  inclosed  in  its  amniotic  membrans 


Embryo  of  the  Sheep. 
{b),  has  its  limbs  as  yet  but  vei;  imperfectly  formed,  exhibiting  pretty 
nearly  the  condition  of  a  nascent  Marsupial  {yidtjig.  39S);  but  here 
it  will  be   seen   that  the    umbilical  systems   exhibit    very   striking 
differences  in  the  two  races.    The  viuUicU  {/),  with  its  pedicle  («),  are 
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of  veiy  small  dimeosions ;  the  oUantouI  lae  (g),  on  the  cootrary,  is  of 
considerable  bulk,  and,  having  ceased  to  act  as  a  respiratory  organ, 
becomes  adapted  to  receive  the  urinaiy  secretion  through  the  canal 
of  the  urachDB.  The  most  important  feature,  however,  is  the  rapid 
extension  of  the  umbilical  vessels  {d),  nhich  in  Bibds  and  Marsofiaxs 
were  distributed  only  to  the  allanioU :  but  iu  the  placental  Uammals 
these  vessels  rapidly  spread  over  the  chorion  (A),  and,  coming  iu 
contact  with  the  vascular  surface  of  the  womb,  they  sooo  form  a  new 
bond  of  communication  between  the  mother  and  the  fetus,  constitutiDg 
the  placenta  ;  and  thus  the  offspring  is  nourished,  until,  its  intra-uterina 
growth  being  accomplished,  it  is  born  iu  an  advanced  condition  of 
development,  and  becomes  the  object  of  maternal  care  during  that 
period  in  which  it  is  dependent  upon  the  breast  of  its  mother  for 
support. 

(2437,)  The  appearance  of  the  placenta  varies  much  in  different 
tribes  :  thus,  in  the  Skeep  and  other  Bduinants  it  consists  of  nume- 
rous detached  masses  of  villi  (i,  i),  that  indigitato  with  correspond- 
ing procesaes  derived  from  the  maternal  womb ;  in  the  Mare  it  covers 
the  whole  surface  of  the  chorion ;  but  in  the  greater  numbers  of 
Mammals,  and  in  the  Human  female,  it  forms  a  single  vascular  cakg, 
whence  is  derived  the  name  appropriated  by  anatomists  to  this  imports 
ant  viscus. 

(S438.)  After  the  development  of  the  placental  system,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  arteries  derived  from  the  common  iliac  trunks  of  the  fetus, 
which  at  first  were  distributed  only  to  the  aUantou,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Bird  {§  9088),  on  the  development  of  the  placenta  become 
transferred  to  the  latter  viscus,  and  form  the  tanbiUcal  arierut  of 
the  navel-string.  The  vein,  likewise,  notwithstanding  its  prodigiously- 
increased  extent  of  or^in  after  the  placenta  has  been  formed,  takes 
the  same  course  on  entering  the  umbilicus  of  the  fetus  as  it  did  when 
it  was  derived  only  from  the  Mantois ;  so  that,  altfaoagh  the  placenta 
completely  usurps  the  place  of  the  allantois,  both  the  allantoio  and 
placental  circulations  are  carried  on  through  the  same  umbilical 
arteries  and  veins. 

(2439.)  In  order  to  complete  our  history  of  fetal  development  up  to 
the  full  establishment  of  the  permanent  double  circulatiou  that  cha- 
racterises all  the  hot-blooded  Vertebrata  ailer  birth,  it  only  remains  for 
ns  to  notice  the  changes  that  occur  in  the  vessels  of  the  fetus,  whereby, 
on  the  cessation  of  the  functions  of  the  placenta,  the  pulmonary  circu- 
lation is  at  length  brought  into  action. 

(3440.)  Up  to  the  period  of  birth  the  arrangement  of  the  fetal  cir- 
culation remains  esseutially  that  of  a  Boptile,  inasmuch  as  both  the 
venous  blood  derived  from  the  system  and  the  arterialized  blood  that 
comes  from  the  placenta,  are  mixed  together  in  the  as  yet  imperfectly- 
separated  chambers  of  the  heart.    Under  these  circumstances  the 
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arr&ngement  of  the  vaacalar  systam  is  as  follows : —Pure  blood, 
supplied  from  the  placenta,  is  brought  into  the  bod^  bj  the  umbilical 
rein,  nhich  passes  partly  into  the  portal  ejatem  of  the  liver,  bat 
principBlly  through  the  dvetus  venoius  into  the  inferior  cava,  and 
thence  into  the  heart.  From  the  construction  of  the  heart  during 
this  portion  of  fetal  existence  it  is  obvious,  that,  in  that  viacus,  all  the 
blood  derived  from  the  placenta,  from  the  venous  system  of  the  fetus, 
and  also  from  the  as  yet  inactive  lungs,  is  mingled  together  prior  to 
its  distribution  through  the  arterial  system.  The  two  auricles  commu- 
nicate freely  with  each  other  through  the  foramen  ovale;  and,  by 
means  of  the  ductus  arUnoms,  the  greater  portion  of  the  blood 
driven  from  the  r^ht  ventricle  daring  the  systole  of  that  cavity 
passes  into  the  aorta,  a  very  small  proportion  only  finding  its 
way  into  the  pulmonary  arteries.  Such  a  heart,  therefore,  supplies 
a  mixed  fluid  to  the  fetal  system;  of  which  a  portion,  having 
passed  throngh  the  arterial  trunks,  finds  its  way  back  to  the 
placenta  through  the  two  umbilical  arteries,  there  to  recommence 
the  same  circle, 

(3441.)  Immediately  after  birth,  however,  the  whole  arrangement 
is  altered,  and  the  adult  condition  fully  established.  The  lungs 
assume  their  functions,  and  the  pulmonary  arteries  attain  their  full 
proportions;  while  the  placenta  at  once  ceasea  from  its  office,  and  all 
the  umbilical  vessels  become  obliterated.  The  ductut  venosus  Is  no 
longer  permeable,  so  that  theportai  lyit^m  and  that  of  the  vena  cava 
are  quite  separated :  the /oram«n  ovale  closes,  thus  completely  sepa- 
rating the  right  from  the  left  auricle :  the  ductus  arteriosus  is  reduced 
to  a  mere  ligament;  all  the  blood,  therefore,  driven  from  the  right 
ude  of  the  heart  must  now  pass  into  the  expanded  lungs,  and  be 
returned  through  the  pulmonary  veins  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart. 
Thus  the  pulmonary  and  systemic  circulationa  beii:^  rendered  totally 
distinct,  arterialized  blood  alone  enters  the  arterial  system,  to  be 
distributed  through  the  body;  and,  the  umbilical  arteries  disap- 
pearing, the  highest  form  of  the  circnlatory  apparatus  is  fully  es- 
tablished. 

(3443.)  After  hirtfa  the  mammary  glandt  supply  the  first  nutriment 
to  the  still  helpless  offspring.  These  vary  in  number  and  position  in 
different  species  of  placental  Mammifers,  their  number  being  of  course 
greatest  in  the  moat  prolific  races.  Where  the  arms  or  anterior  limbs 
can  be  used  for  supporting  or  clasping  the  feeble  young,  as  in  the 
QuADRUKAXA,  the  Bats,  and  the  females  of  our  own  species,  it  ia 
upon  the  breast  that  these  nutrient  founts  ars  placed ;  hut  in  less 
gifted  tribes  the  mamma  are  situated  beneath  the  abdomen  or  in  the 
inguinal  region.  Their  structure,  however,  is  similar  thronghont  the 
entire  class ;  each  gland  consisting  of  innumerable  minute  secreting 
cells,  grouped  together  in  lobules  and  in  lobes.    Delicate  excrelor; 
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ducts,  derirod  from  all  these  ultimate  cella,  unite  together  again  aad 
again  until  the;  form  capacious  ducts,  or  rather  reservoirs  for  milk. 
In  the  Human  female  the  lactiferous  canals  terminate  by  aumeTX>as 
orifices  upon  the  extremity  of  the  nipple;  but,  vbere  the  nipplea  ara 
of  large  size,  they  generally  contain  a  wide  cavity  nberein  the  milk 
accumulates  in  conaidetable  quantities,  to  be  discharged  through  one 
or  two  orifices  only.  Such  are  the  modes  by  which  Supreme  Benefi- 
cence has  provided  for  the  infant  progeny  of  Mammiferoua  beiogs. 
and  conferred  the  endearments  of  maternity  where  Kb  has  bestowed 
intelligence  to  appreciate  affection.  But  even  this  is  not  all :  from 
the  superabundance  of  the  store  provided  there  may  be  yet  to  spare ; 
and  Man  is  privileged  to  bid  his  lowing  herds  yield  bim  their  milk  for 
food,  and  thus  obtains  no  slight  addition  to  the  bounteous  table  spread 
for  his  ei^oyment. 
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pnicUliDff.  ■  briJjiaoFj  and  truupuencj  of  colonriDg,  dut  bm  ruelT 
biisi  «qiul1«l  Hid  probsblj  never  iar]iiiKd."— T*>  FrtlUtlU  fa  kU 
AdA-ea  to  tlit  Snlemeltgicai  SeeUtf,  ISM. 

OfToLn.,  Eight  Parte  (21  to  28  of  the  eutira  work)  are  at  Uiu 
time  published,  5t.  eaoli. 

BEannal  of  British  Batterflies  and  MoUia.  BrH.T.  STAIN- 
TON,  Editor  of  '  The  Bntomologiafs  Annual.'  12mo.  To  ba 
oompleted  in  30  Numben  at  3<2.  each  J  23  at  this  time  publiibed. 


Oeodeplum  Britannlca  :  a  Uoniwnph  of  the  CarmToram 
Oround-Beetles  Indligenoua  to  the  Bntiih  lelra.  Bv  3.  ¥. 
DAWSON,  LL.B.    Bto,  irith  Three  Coloured  Plates,  12g. 

iag  an  Account  of  the  Inaeda  of  the 
lalande  of  the  Madeiran  Group.  By  T.  VERNON  WOI/. 
LAjSTON,  M.A.,  P.L.S.    4to,  irith  Thirteen  Coloured  Flotea  of 


Mannal  of  BiitiMh  Botany ;    contaisins  the  Flowering  Flanta 


I  Diitribution  of  Plants  By  ABTHUB  KENFBEV, 
f!b.8.,  L,B.,  Ac.,  Profewor  of  Botany  in  Kina'i  College,  London, 
Examiner  in  Natural  Science  to  the  BoTal  Militaiy  Academy 
■od  to  the  Society  of  Arta.  Uluitrated  by  upmrda  of  COOWood- 
oata.    Fcat8To,12t.6<f. 

Abo  by  Fro/euor  Henfrey. 
Vagat&tlao  vS  Btuop^  its   Ccmditicma  and  Oatiws. 
FoolacBp  8to,  5a; 

PtlnciplM  of  tlie  An&tomy  and  FhyrialOK7  of  tbe  V»- 
seMde  CeU.  Br  HUQO  VON  MOUL.  inflated,  with 
the  anthor*!  pennumon,  try  ABTHUB  HENFREY,  F.B.S.,  to. 
8to,  with  an  IlliutratiYe  Plate  and  numerouaWoodcut*,  7&  6(f. 

JOHN  TAN  TOOBST,  1  PATEBN08TEB  BOW. 
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BOOXB  PUBLISHED  BY  KB.  VAW  TOOBST. 


ing  to  make  ibe  Toloine  ornnmeatBt  of  uacful,  un  embodied  ii 
tlie  Unt  or  inserted  as  tail-pieoaa.  8n>,with  hgkIj  200  Qluatr*- 
tioDB,^!  81. 

TWfwwiai  Elcnt  of  Httdalrk  and  tlie  adi&co&t  t«i«ihIm  ^g 
Forto  Santo  and  the  Denertae.  B;  B.  T.  LOWE,  M^  12iik>. 
Part  L  ThaUmiflone,  3s.  Gd. 


jworina  PI  ^^ 
Land  SheUs  of  Madeira  and  Porto  Santo.  Bj  B.  I.  LOWB. 
MJL    12mo,  Gj.  6<f^  boards  (19)  oopie«  printed). 


The  8ea-Weed  CcOlector's  Childe  i  containing  plain  Lutroo- 
tiont  for  CoUectiiUF  and  Preierrbg ;  andaLiat  ^all  thsknovn 
t  and  Localitiea  id  Great  Britain,    Bj  3.  COCSa,  If.D. 

"  0,  28.  ei 


XWacap 


Wm'""^  cf  the  Brltlah  TW!^t4ti»  Alga,  containing  Oeoerie  and 
Sperific  DcacriptioDfl  of  all  tbe  kjiomi  British  Speciea  of  S«- 
Wrnds.  nitb  Plates  to  iUuslmto  all  the  QuDm.  Sj  W.  H. 
HABVET,  M.D.,  M.K.I.A.,  Keeper  of  the  Herbarium  of  the 
Univo^tj  of  Dublin,  and  Profifisar  of  Botanj  to  tba  Bonl 
Dublin  Baaatj.    8to,  Jl  U ;  Coloured  Copies,  XI  lit.  U. 

NareiB  Botaall- Ameiieui& :  or,  Ckmtnbatioiis  towania  a  Historr 
of  the  Marine  Alps  of  the  Atlantio  and  Pacifio  Oooka  «f  North 
Aiaarica.  By  W.  H.  HABVET,  M.D,  M.E.IA,  Ao.  Boval 
4to,  wiUi  CO  Coloured  Plat™,  £3  3», 


r  Names  and  Uses  of  too  Plants,  and  the  Customs  a: 

Bdiefs  iriuch  Iwto  been  associated  with  tbeni.  The  ohi^tar  on 
theFoaailBot&ujof  Ihediatriot  isrontributedby  Oioan  Tatm, 
V.Q.a.  niurinted  with  a  few  Woodcuts  and  10  Fialo,  8to, 
10*6*  . 

JOBX  TIS  TOOBSI,  1  FATEOHOSXiaB  BOW. 
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BOOKS  PtTBUBHED  BY  MR.  VIN  VOOBOT. 

Htstoryo'BritUhFviis.    By  BDWABD  JIlSWMAir.   Cam.- 

prinng  under  each  apaaes,  Figure,  d-*-''-'  "~~;'^'™-   — 
tunplsList of  Localitiee, luid nunutr ^ -  ' 


SynopsiBcf  tlie  British  DisLtonacen ;  witli  Benurks  on  their 

Btructure,  Fundjong,  and  Distribution  ;  and  Inafa-nctJona  for 
CoUeolJng  and  Proaerving  SpecimenB.  Bj  the  Ber.  wii.T.TAM 
SMITH.  The  PUtoa  bv  Tumm  West.  In  2  toI*.  roral  8to  ; 
VoLL2U;  Vol.  II.  30., 


CHEMISTBT,  HINIlRALOeT,  0£OLOaY. 


PoU  8to,  10>.  6d. 

Handbook  of  Chemical  Hajiipolaticm.  B/  C.  GBKVILLB 
WILLIAMS,  Principal  Asaistaat  in  the  laboratoij  of  the  Uui- 
Tcni^  of  Edinburgh,  Port  8vo,  with  Terj  numflroaa  Woodcut 
QluabttlionB,  15i. 

Btomeaitajy  Coune  of  Oeology,  Mineralogy,  and  Phvsieal 

Oeogmphj,  By  DATID  T.  AHSTED,  M-i.,  F.B.E,  P.Q.S., 
&o.,  Coniulting  Mining  Engineer,  Honorary  Pellow  of  Eing'i 
Collie,  London,  Leoturer  on  Mineralogy  and  Gooli^y  M  ttis 
H.E.I.C.  Mil.  Bern,  at  Addincombe,  Uto  l^llow  of  Jemu  Collie, 
Cambridge.  A  Second  Edition,  post  Svo,  with  many  lUoBtra- 
tiona,  12i. 

The  Ancient  VToiid.  By  Frofewar  ASBIBS).  Second  Edi- 
tion, port  8to,  lOi.  6d.,  with  149  Dloatration*. 
"Tbe  worinuf  bcdacrib«dw»ogatllnflof  thflUitoijofTBfvtablfliiid 
ulmil  lift  upon  tbe  globe,  from  Ibe  arti  uga  irhoa  then  wot  onlf 
va-WBcd*  uid  mkrino  inTotcbrites  to  jctln  uiitakH,  down  tothooa 
wbni  tkc  ouiniiuli  Kceired  an»Dg  them  th>  king  of  qHcin,  Hu.  B; 
hii  Intiowlg  icquuntuce  with  Oxt  niljeet,  ind  poinr  of  unneBiiaBt 
and  deierfptiaD,  ProftiMj  Anited  enonada  &d  pndaoiv  a  panmtioBf 
wbieh  (cUitnitiCDUnHuigeUlwanniiuce."— VoiWtalA'SnBiAHr. 


Oecd^llBt'B  Text-Book.    Chiefly  intended  ai  a  Book  of  Brfar^ 

eneo  for  the  Geoloeic&I  Student.    By  Pro&aBOT  AlfSTEID. 
Foolscap  8ro,  3s.  6d. 


JOHH  TAN  VOOBOT,  1  PATEBN08THB  ROW. 
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8  B0OE8  PUBIJSHED  B7  HB.  TAN  TOOBST. 

iffnTin^i  of  Qm  Wijienlogy  oiOmA  Britain  and  mianA, 
By  ROBERT  PHILIPS  GREG.  F.0.S..  and  WILLIAM  O. 
L^TSOU.    STOiWitbDunterouaWoodcula,  I5«. 

ntfft"ry  of  British  Fossil  WamTtinlff  and  Birdfl.  By  Pro- 
feasor  OWEN.  This  Tolume  is  denjped  as  b  compaDion  to  that 
hj  Prafenor  Bell  on  tbe  (Recent  Mammalu)  'Britiah  Qoadru- 
pcda  and  Cetacea.'  6to,  with  237  Illuatntdooa,  £1  lit.  Gd^  or 
large  paper  (royal  8to),  £S  3i. 

Description  of  tlw  Skaleton  of  an  Extinct  OigantLc  notb 
(Mylodon  robuetuB).  With  Obeervaliona  on  me  Osteology, 
Nalural  Afflnitiea,  and  probable  Habits  of  theUf^therioidQua- 
dnipedi  in  e^eral.  By  RICHARD  OWEN,  F.B^,  &c  41o. 
£1  121.  erf. 

Oeblcgical  toqnliy  respectli^  tJae  VataF-boaring  Strata 

of  Uk  Countiy  around  London,  with  reference  eapeciaUT  to  tba 
Water  Supply  of  tho  MetropoliB,  and  iaeluding  aome  Remaria 
on  Springs.  By  JOSEPH  PEESTWICH,  Jun,  P.G.S..  Aa. 
Sto,  nilb  a  Map  and  Woodcuts,  8a.  6d. 

Uemoin  of  HTigb  E.  Strickland,  VLJL,  Deputy  Rodm  of 

GooloCT  in  the  UniTeraity  of  Oiford.  By  SiB  WILLIAM 
JARmNE,  Bart. ;  with  a  seledion  from  bis  Printed  and  other 
Scientmc  Papers.  OneTol.Royal  6TO,36i^IUiutrated  byMapo, 
Geological  Sections,  Plates  and  Woodcnts. 

OmfAialos.  An  Attempt  to  Untie  the  G«ologiad  EnoL  By  P.  H. 
GOSSE,  F.B.a.  In  this  work  the  author  aims  to  OTerihraw  tbe 
receiTcd  concluaions  of  gcologiets  as  to  (he  remote  antiqni^  of 
the  earOi,  by  the  enunciation  and  illiulniion  of  a  srand  pbjaical 
lav,  hitherto  unrecogniicd,  tbe  law  of  Prochromsin  in  organio 
creation.  Post  Sto,  pp.  STO,  with  56  Illustrations  on  wood, 
10t.6<^ 


WOBES  ON  GEITERAL  KATXTRAL 
mSTOBT,  ft& 

The  Aqnartan  Naturalist:  aManual  fortheSetk-nda.  ByPio- 
fesaor  T.  RYMEB  JONES,  P.B.S.     Post  Sto,  514  pp.,  with 

6  Colonred  Plates,  prio«  18a. 

Hninble  Creattnos:  tlie  Earthwunn  and  tlie  Conmuni 
Housefly.  In  £ieht  LeUera.  By  JAMES  SAMUEI^ON,  aa- 
aiated  Inr  J.  A.  HICE8,  M.D.  Lond.,  F.L.S.  With  Microacopb 
IlluetraUons  by  the  Authors.    Port  8ra,  price  3>.  6d. 

JOHN  TAN  TOOBST,  1  FAXEKNOSXES  BOW. 
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SOOES  PUBLISHED  BT  UB.  YAS  TOOBST.  9 

TI19  Uicroffr&phic  dctio>laJ7:  a  Guide  to  tiM  £xftniuialion 

and  Investigation  of  the  Structure  and  Nature  of  Microscopio 
Objects.  B7  Dr.  aiUFFITE  and  ProfcMOT  HENFBEY.  lUm- 
trated  by  41  Plates,  each  with  nmneroiiB  'Sigaiet,  •ome  oolonred, 
and  816  Woodcuta,  777  pages,  8to,  £2  5e. 

Obserrationa  in  NatnTttl  HlsUnr ;  urith  a  Calendar  of  Feriodio 


OLeui  va-tioDB  In  Hatsoctdogy;   relating  to  Temperatun,  tlie 


Meteorological  Journal  kept  for  19  years  at  Swaffham  Sulbeck, 
in  Cambridgeshire,  and  serving  as  oguide  to  the  climate  of  that 
™rt  of  England.  Bj  the  Her.  LEONARD  JENYNS.  M.A., 
F.L.S.,  &c,  late  Ticar  of  SvrafEliam  Bulbeck.    Poet  8vo,  lOg.  Qd. 


Natural  Hlstcory  of  Animals;  being  the  substance  of  Three 
Counes  of  Lectoree  delivered  before  the  Boral  InstitutioQ  of 
Great  Britoin,  By  T.  BYMBB  JONES,  P.R^.,  PTofean)r  of 
Zoology  in  King's  CoUege.  London.  Post  8vo.  Vol.  I.  with  106 
Ulmtntioiu ;  Vol.  II.  witli  104  Bluitration^  12f.  each. 

Om0ral  Outline  of  tlie  OrganlEatian  of  the  Animal  Kins^ 
dom,  and  Uanual  of  ComparatiTe  Anatomy.  By  T.  BTMmt 
JONES,  F.SE.,  Professor  of  ComparatiTe  Analoniy  in  Kins's 
Collejm  London ;  lots  Fullerian  Professor  of  PbySiolwr  to  UM 
BOTsIInstitatdon  of  GreatBritain,  Ac  Ac.  Bectmd  Edition,  8td, 
^  pages,  400  Woodcuts,  ,£1  lUCd. 

First  Steps  to  AnatcanT'.  By  JAICEB  L.  DBHUMOND,  M  J)., 
Professor  of  Ant^my  and  Phynology  in  the  Belfast  Boyal  Insd< 
tatiot).    With  12  Illustrative  FUtea.     12tno,  6a. 

Great  Artists  and  Great  Anatomists :  a  Biogiaphioal  and 
PMlo«>phical  Study.  By  R.  £NOX,  MJ>.,  F.B.SX  PostSro, 
6t.6d. 

Anatomical  Uanlpnlatian;  or,  The  Methods  of  pnrsain^Pnw- 
tical  InveetigaliODS  in  Comparadve  Anatomy  and  Fhniologr. 
Also  an  Introdaclion  lo  the  TTse  of  tiie  Mieroeeope,  Ac.  By 
ALFRED  TULE,  U.B.O.S.,  H.B.a;  and  ABTHUB  HEn- 
TTtET,  V.IS.,  MiMkt  Si  With  BlusbstiTe  DiBgrams.  Foolsc^ 
eTo,9i 


JOHH  TAB  TOOBfil,  1  FAXEBHOSIEa  BOW. 
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10         BOOKfl  PTJBIISHED  BT  MB.  TAH  TOOBBT. 

niastatiaas  of  lOBtliict,  deduced  from  the  H&trila  of  Bntiidi 
Amnutlit.  B^  JONATIIAJI  COUCH,  F.L.8.,  Membtr  of  the 
BoTal  Qcoiogicsl  SDcielv,  and  of  tlie  Bojti  Inititution  of  Corn- 
mlt,  ic    Po«t  6co,  8s.  lid. 

Thtt  Fow«n  of  th*  Craabv  Dioplayed  In  the  Oivatioiii 

or.  ObacrTBtiorm  on  Life  amidat  the  Tonoua  fonni  of  the  Enmblra- 
Tribes  of  AiiiinnU'^l  Nnhirc :  with  Prai'tiral  CommmCa  uid  Illus- 
Iratioiia.  ByijirJOlO  QKAMAM  DALrELL.  Sat.  and  Bart. 
In  3  ToU.  4lo,  rontaiaing  numerous  Flal««  of  living  nilfject*, 
floclj  colourtd,  i'lO  lOa. 

tftt  and  B« 
tioal  OW™ 

DALYELIi.  Kilt,  snd  Bart.  In  2  vols.  4to,  oonlaining  110 
Coluuivd  FUtoa,  drawn  from  tlio  Uiing  eubjcets,  ilU  Gt. 

On  tlM  Vart&tian  of  SpadM,  with  croedol  reference  to  tlie 
InHtcta;  fullowMl  by  an  Inquiirinlo  the  Nature  arOeni!i&.  Br 
T.  TEBSON  WOLLASTOS,  MA.,  F.LS.    Boat  Sto,  5a. 

It  Uke  i^UiFi,  lU  ia  lU."— ToiKriM. 

lff»fn»1  of  Natural  Hlstoiy  fcir  Uie  Vaa  at  TnvsUan; 

bring  a  DetK-ript  ion  of  the  Famiiira  of  the  Animal  and  Vegetable 
KiiiKdonia,  willi  Rouuu'ks  on  thu  Pr^-tieiil  Stud;  of  Qeolocy  and 
Mi'k'oroloKy.  To  wliii'li  urc  nniH'Tidcd  Dinvtione  for  CoUocting 
and  Preiiot-viiig.  Br  ABTUUil  AD.IMS.  M.R.C.S. ;  W.  BAL- 
FOUB  BAlKiE.  M.D. ;  and  CUABLES  BABBo:!l,  Cantor 
of  the  Boyal  Naval  Museum  at  Uaalar.    Foat  6to,  129l 


M.D.,  F.E.8.,  Fellow  of  King's  CoUree,  Cambridse;  Tioe-Pre- 
aidcnt  of  Uie  Etbnolo^eal  Sodety  of  London;  Coinaponding 
Momber  of  the  ELhoological  Society  of  New  York.    2  rda.  6to. 


Other  WorJa  on  Ethnology,  by  Dr.  Latham. 


Ethnology  of  Europs.    FooUcap  8to,  5il 
Ethnology  of  tha  British  Islands.    Foobcap  8to,  St. 


Hkb  and  hia  BElgraXions.    Foolscap  6ro,  6*. 

TOHH  V4H  TOOBar,  I  FATEBHOBIEa  BOW. 
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BOOKS  PUBII8HKD  B7  KB.  XAS  TOOBST.         11 
)  Bcx>k;  an  Introdndioii  to  Iha  Hatond  Satoryof 


Handbook  to  the  Marine  Aqnarinin;  containing  Practiatl 
Inductions  for  GonstruotiDg,  Stocking,  and  Maintaining  a  Tank, 
and  for  Collecting  PUnU  and  Animals.  Bj  P.  H.  QOSSB, 
F^.3.    Foobcap  Sto,  Seooad  EditiM),  2t.  6d. 


A  Natoraliflt's  Rambles  on  the  Devonshire  Coast.    By 

P.  H.  GK)SSK,  F.R.8.    With  28  lith^pMo  Plates,  some 
coloured,  poab  8vo,  One  Gtninea. 


The  Canadian  NatoraUst.  Bj  P.  U.  GOSSB,  F.E.S.  With 
44  IlliutralionB  of  the  most  i-omarlLable  Animal  and  T^e- 
lahle  productiona,    Poat  8to,  I2f. 


Natnral  Hlstoiy  of  the  County  of  StafliaTd;  comprising  its 
Geology,  Zoology,  Botany,  ana  Meteorol^y ;  also  its  Antiqui- 
liea,  iSpograpliy,  Mnnufactum.  &c.  By  fiOBERT  C)ABNBB> 
F.L.S.    8to,  with  a  0«>lagical  Map  and  otbei*  IllustratjoDB,  SIi. 

Tb«  Natoral  History  of  Selbome.  By  tite  lato  Bor.  GIL- 
BERT WHITE,  UJi.  A  If sw  Edition,  inth  Notca  by  On  Bot. 
LEONARD  JENY14S,  iSA.,  FX.8.,  &c ;  with  20  lUuatrationi, 
foolioap  Sro,  7«.  M. 

TtKVtUB  in  Lyela,  Mllyai^  and  the  Ctbyratis,  in  company 

with  tho  late It<^.  E.  T.  Daiiicll.  Br  Ueut,  6PRA1T,  B.1!T.,ai)d 
Professor  EDWAED  FOBBEa.  Two  Tola.  8»o,  with  niuneroua 
niiutnitionB.  including  Vieirs  of  the  Scenery,  Plana  of  Ancient 
Cilir*  and  BiuldinsB,  Plato  of  Coins  and  unctiptions,  Outa  of 
Rock  Tombs,  FosBils,  and  Qcological  Section*,  and  an  original 
Mapoflij-cift.    30s. 

Healthy  RespiTation.     By  STBPHSIT   H.  WARD,  HJ>. 

Foolscap  8vo,  It.  Gd. 

JOHH  TAN  TO0B8T,  1  PAXEBNOBKBR  BOW. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY  VS.  TAN  TOOBST. 


tnldon»  dnwn  and  eagrmei  on  For^  Ste«l  PUtee.  Sro,  12i.6dL 
f  Norwich. 


ij  Profnaor  D.  T. 
AN8TED,  M.A.,  F.B.B.,  &c  8to,  wiUi  Woodcub  and  Four 
Views  in  tinUd  litliognphj,  10>.  6rf. 

By  a  PHYSICIAN.     Port  8to,  Second 
EOiiioa,  4».  6r 


"  Wfi  cuuupt  help  apranng  i  wUh  tlut  th«u  *  fiTcotDg  IliotuhEa '  wmf 
not  be  tht  Dalj  GAntributiaiu  to  mm*]  liLsUniv  Oat  vc  majluTS  ttom 
■  oind  »  powerful,  to  enldnitu,  aa&  »  gentle  u  that  of  tu  Ajmiwb 

InMratiaiifl  of  Arts  and  Kann&ctoreB;  being  a  Sfleotion 
from  t.  Series  of  Fapen  read  before  the  Soi^etr  for  tJui  Enoou- 
raoement  of  ArU,  ManoiiKturee,  and  CommorDe.  3j  ABTHUB 
AIEIN,  FJj.S.,  F.Q.B.,  Ac,  late  Secretary  to  that  Instjtulaon. 

Beren  I^e-8iditi  and  One  Otgect,    ' 

I."     FooLgcap  OTO,  with  a  Fnmtiipieoe, 

B  Tenug ;  or,  Habiti  of  Tatriaedal  ' 
Woodcutm  2t.6d.Bj  ANNE  BULL 

Other  Sookifor  Toung  Penont,  bi/  Jjote  SuBar. 

Domestic  ScenoB  In  OToenlaiid  and  Zealand.    With 

Woodoute,  2h    Second  Bdilioii. 

Broy-Day  Waatdav;  or,  Fads  in   Ph;ridolog7  iridoh  aU 
ihonldbiow.    With  Woodcuta,  2i.  6(i 

Bn^and  before  ttM  Nonnan  Oonqtiest.    Si.  6d. 

Etonantt  ct  Fiaetieal  Knowledge ;  m,  The  Toon^  Inqoiror 
Anmmtd.  BifJauiiiwinQueitionandAjuwer,  atidinfomiliar 
langoue,  iriwt  moat  tbintf  dailf  tued,  ieen,  or  talked  of,  are ; 
what  l£qf  are  made  o^  iraete  finmd,  and  to  idiat  nacs  applied. 
TnftlnHiftj  aftiolea  of  tooA  and  alimant ;  nuaodlaniee  in  common 
me;  m^ala,  gama,  jew^^iy ;  and  tome  aooonnt  of  tfaeprindpa) 
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